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EDITORIAL 

The  Story  of  the  Bible  written  for  children  by  Van 
Loon  presents  some  curiosities.  Of  Nebuchadnezzar  it 
is  said,  *‘He  imasdned  that  he  had  become  an  animal  and 
went  around  on  all  fours  and  mooed.  He  died  miserably 
in  the  held  where  he  had  been  grazing  like  an  ordinary 
cow.”  Of  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  it  is  said  that  Nicodemus 
“sent  for  Jesus  and  bade  him  come  to  his  house  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  dark.  Jesus  accepted  the  invitation  and 
he. and  Nicodemus  had  their  talk.  Nicodemus,  in  his 
liking  for  the  young  Nazarene,  advised  him  to  leave  the 
city  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  anouncement  by  this  author 
of  his  purpose  to  let  the  Bible  severely  alone  seems  to 
have  been  well  carried  out,  as  set  out  in  full  by  the  editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times  and,  in  the  same  fashion, 
by  a  Jesuit  priest  in  the  Saint  Lovis  Globe-Democrat. 
These  two  will  well  represent  the  attitude  toward  this 
book  of  lovers  of  the  Bible — and  of  the  children — every¬ 
where. 

The  laughter  of  the  loon  is  said  by  those  familiar  with 
it  to  be  the  silliest  and  most  cynical  sound  in  all  the  world. 
One  may  well  believe  it  after  hearing  the  cachinations  of 
Modernism  run  mad  in  the  nursery  in  this  “laughter  Van 
Loon.” 

“He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.”  In  a 
land  where  the  sun  scorches  and  blasts,  one  learns  what 
it  means  to  “abide  under  the  shadow.”  Only  he  who 
thus  lives  with  God,  knows  the  real  blessedness  of  life. 
The  hand  that  has  hold  of  His,  the  foot  that  keeps  step 
with  Him,  the  life  that  unquestioningly  lets  Him  lead, 
the  life  over  which  His  shadow  constantly  falls,  is  the 
life  of  blessed  “shelter.” 

A  PERFECT  defense  always  wins  in  the  end.  An  offensive 
is  brilliant,  and,  against  a  poor  defense,  quickly  wins; 
but  it  wears  itself  out  against  a  perfect  defense.  Con- 
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servation  and  reserve  force,  the  perfect  defense,  these 
are  the  elements  of  real  strength. 

It  is  not  the  brilliant  man  that  is  sure  to  win,  but  the 
patient  one ;  genius  is  a  genius  for  little  things.  It  is  not 
the  meteoric  orator  that  is  most  to  be  trusted,  but  the 
impregnable  debater:  not  the  ear-splitting  evangelist  that 
“makes  disciples”  but  he  who  “persuades  men.” 

The  satirical  enquiry,  “Who  won  the  war?”  has  not  yet 
entirely  quieted  the  other  question,  “Who  started  the 
war?”  There  are  still  those  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
very  active,  who  are  interested  in  confusing  the  minds 
of  men  on  that  issue.  There  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  un¬ 
certainty  and  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  Americans  gen¬ 
erally  concerning  the  amusing  propaganda  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  America  by  British — ^more  properly,  anti- 
British — ^radicals,  but  no  one  in  an  editorial  position  with 
time  enough  to  read  a  little  in  the  literature  dumped  upon 
his  desk  can  long  be  in  doubt. 

“Amusing”  is  the  exact  word  to  describe  the  antics 
of  glaring  falsehood  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  to 
inform  us  that  the  English  planned  and  definitely  started 
the  war,  when  it  took  them  three  years  more  of  frantic 
effort  to  get  ready,  whereas  their  great  enemy  was  ready 
at  a  touch  and  go;  and  that  the  French  staff  expected 
the  Germans  to  come  through  Belgium  and  then  mobilized 
their  army  to  the  east — well  nigh  fatally — instead  of  to 
the  north!!!  These  things  are  so  glaringly  false  and 
ridiculous  that  it  is  amazing  that  they  can  be  so  dressed 
up  in  pious  phraseology  and  cantings  about  righteousness 
as  to  bear  some  superficial  resemblance  to  truth.  But 
the  monster  cannot  be  so  concealed ;  the  horns  and  hoofs 
and  tail  all  stick  out. 

The  life  of  Coillard  by  Shillito  has  this  pungent  sen¬ 
tence,  “He  had  certainly  some  of  the  intolerance  of  youth, 
which  may  be  but  a  wild  protest  against  the  compromises 
and  makeshifts  of  an  earthbound  life.  It  is  the  cry  for 
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perfection  of  an  imperfect  life.”  We  may  well  consider 
whether  what  the  world  calls  intolerance  may  not  be  the 
struggles  of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  outcry  against  it  but 
the  frightened  fury  of  wickedness  reproved.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  tolerance  of  good  for  evil?  Is  not  the 
desire  for  it  but  half-hearted  compromise? 

What,  then,  is  charity?  Charity  is  the  tribute  we  rightly 
pay  to  our  consciousness  of  our  ignorance,  our  fear  of 
mistake,  and  our  own  hope  for  mercy.  “Why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?” 

There  have  been  many  tribes  and  even  some  races,  of 
men  in  all  ages, — and  are  even  yet  some  in  the  world, — 
who  have  treated  their  women  folks  like  slaves,  ground 
down  underfoot  of  man ;  and  this  may  be  stated  as  a  fact 
of  history.  But  when  a  cultured  aggressive  woman,  who 
does  not  look  as  if  anybody  ever  trampled  upon  her  or 
would  dare  to  try  to  do  so,  hurls  this  charge  at  the  devoted 
heads  of  such  like  men  and  women  as  herself,  the  utter¬ 
ance  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  misplaced.  If  women 
wish  to  be  “equal  with  men”  as  the  feminists  phrase  it, 
such  chatter  may  well  be  omitted.  It  displays  an  attitude 
which  in  a  man  among  men  is  called  caddishness,  and  of 
all  things,  a  woman  cad! 

The  boy  looked  away  to  the  distant  hillside  with  its 
deserted  log  house  and  its  forest  of  dead  trees  and 
dreamed  of  the  wonders  that  surely  lay  beyond  the  hill. 
Later  he  went  to  live  beyond  that  hill  and  a  wider  circle 
of  life  opened  to  him.  There  the  horizon  was  again  set 
by  “the  river”  and  the  hills  that  lay  along  it  and  the 
smoky  city  that  was  on  its  banks.  Beyond  that  was  far, 
far  away.  At  last  he  crosed  “the  river,”  and  again  the 
horizon  was  moved  back.  Then  another  hill  confronted 
the  boy,  the  hill  of  learning,  “Science  Hill,”  it  literally 
was  to  him,  and  formidable  it  loomed,  but  the  boy  fronted 
that  hill  day  by  day  and  plodded  on  until  faith  began  to 
peer  over  the  hilltop.  There  the  fate  of  mountain  climbers 
awaited  him ;  over  the  top  of  that  hill  arose  another  and 
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higher  one,  and  he  pressed  on,  only  to  find  another  and 
another,  until  the  eternal  hills  came  in  sight  and  he 
learned  that  life  for  each  of  us  is  an  ever  repeated  going 
**heyond  the  hilV*  that  confronts  us,  and  failure  is  to  sit 
down  before  one’s  hill  and  abide  there. 

The  householder  of  the  faith  is  described  as  bringing 
out  from  his  treasurers  “things  new  and  old”;  not  only 
“things  new”  nor  only  “things  old”  but  both  “things  new 
and  old.”  Conservation  and  progress  is  thus  the  formula 
of  the  instruction  and  growth  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  this  is  a  day  of  new  things,  of  novelties — one  might 
almost  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  impropriety — of 
fads.  The  Athenians  of  Paul’s  day  were  represented  as 
having  itching  ears.  It  is  said  of  them,  “For  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  the  strangers  which  were  there  passed  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.”  The  Athenian  itch  seems  to  be  epidemic  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  headlong,  almost  passionate, 
seeking  after  new  things  and  a  hasty  readiness  to  discard 
the  sanctions  and  the  customs  and  traditions  and  the 
creeds  of  the  past  with  the  idea  that  the  world  is  about 
to  evolve  the  Superman. 

So  “a  new  world”  is  the  slogan  of  the  apostles  of  prog¬ 
ress.  We  have  Ritschlianism  in  theology  which  makes 
what  pleases  a  man  to  be  the  true  value  for  him  now,  to 
be  changed  like  the  hue  of  the  chameleon  whenever  some¬ 
thing  else  comes  to  please  him  better.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  daring  advertisement  seen  in  the  degenerate  days 
before  the  eighteenth  amendment,  “Wilson’s  whiskey ;  good 
for  what  ails  you.”  If  a  man  likes  to  think  there  is  no 
God,  that  is  to  be  the  truth  for  him ;  if  he  is  a  materialist 
who  likes  a  mud  god,  that  will  be  the  truth  for  him ;  thus 
whatever  ails  him,  the  Ritschlian  theology  will  be  “good 
for”  him.  Then  we  have  Modernism  in  religion  which 
makes  moral  conduct  for  a  man  to  be  just  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes ;  and  the  multitudes  now  trying  to  practice 
such  morality  are  largely  responsible  for  the  widespread 
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lawlessness  throughout  the  world.  We  have  Pragmatism 
in  philosophy,  which,  like  homeopathy  in  medicine,  treats 
the  symptoms,  and  too  often  really  pathological  symptoms 
at  that  Then  we  have  also  Bolshevism  in  economics, 
which,  in  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  that 
each  one  should  serve  everybody,  decrees  that  no  one  shall 
serve  anybody,  and  enthrones  selfishness  supreme.  Last 
of  all  we  have  Feminism  in  the  social  and  domestic  life, 
which  heaps  all  the  burdens  of  politics  and  of  business 
upon  the  shoulders  of  womanhood,  and  leaves  the  training 
of  the  children  largely  to  the  children  themselves.  So  we 
are  to  have  ‘‘all  things  new,”  from  Russia  in  sociology, 
to  Wells  in  history,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  religion. 

But  old  things  also  are  necessary  in  life.  In  fact,  truth 
is  never  new,  we  are  new ;  and  truth  is  never  old,  it  is  only 
that  we  become  familiar  with  it;  truth  is  eternal. 

Physical  science  carries  its  accumulations  with  it.  Fire 
was  discovered  a  long  time  ago,  but  no  one  thinks  of  dis¬ 
carding  it  now  because  of  that ;  electricity,  though  a  recent 
discovery,  is  now  fairly  well-known  in  its  functions, 
though  not  in  its  essential  character,  yet  no  one  thinks 
of  casting  it  aside  for  some  pipe-dream  about  perpetual 
motion  or  some  mysterious  unknown  force.  Moral  science 
also  carries  its  accumulations  along.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  meum  and  teum  is  ages  old,  but  is  still  valid  the 
world  over;  and  the  right  of  a  man  to  enjoy  the  products 
of  his  own  labor  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  dictum  of  a 
Lenin  or  Trotsky,  as  the  starvation  of  a  great  nation  by 
the  attempt  abundantly  testifies.  Shall  then  religion  alone, 
discarding  the  acQumulations  of  ages,  go  forward  empty- 
handed?  Creeds  do  not  become  fossils  because  they  are 
old,  but  continue  to  all  ages,  living  species;  nor  do  they 
become  barnacles,  because  of  close  adherence  to  them,  but 
are  an  essential  part  of  life.  No  creed  is  ever  outworn, 
if  it  ever  was,  true.  The  “present  truth”  is  merely  that 
of  which  the  present  stands  most  in  need. 

There  are  realities ;  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  Ein¬ 
stein’s  theory  of  relativity,  all  things  cannot  be  resolved 
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into  relativity.  Lord  Balfour  emphatically  states  this  in 
his  recent  Gifford  Lectures.  Some  things  must  be  re¬ 
tained,  if  we  are  to  have  any  universe  at  all.  Some  real 
values  are  essential  to  life;  there  must  be  ethical  values, 
if  we  are  to  have  love;  there  must  be  esthetic  values,  if 
we  are  to  have  beauty;  and  there  must  be  quantitative 
values,  if  there  is  to  be  truth.  Yet  none  of  tiiese  values 
can  we  retain,  if  we  banish  the  ideas  of  design  and  of 
God  and  of  creation.  So,  even  if  ultimately  the  doctrine 
of  relativity  be  proved  in  the  physical  world,  there  are 
still  realities  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  relativity.  Even 
if  we  think  to  succeed  in  resolving  all  things  into  rela¬ 
tivity  and  so  become  ourselves  only  shadows,  yet  would 
we  awake  from  the  hypnotism  of  our  own  philosophizing 
to  discover  that  even  a  shadow  is  the  shadow  of  a  reality. 

So  progress  without  conservation  is  futile.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  lost  the  great  war  almost  at  the  beginning  by  the 
fatal  mistake  of  seeking  progress  without  proper  conser¬ 
vation.  Von  Kluk,  setting  out  for  the  Channel  Ports,  was 
lured  onward  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  Marshal  Joffre 
and  made  a  dash  for  the  French  capital,  making  progress 
so  rapidly  that  the  Germans  lost  touch  with  their  com¬ 
munications,  their  supplies,  and  their  reinforcements. 
When  the  enemy  turned  upon  them,  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  in  irremediable  disaster.  Some  tempter  is  luring 
this  age  of  activity  and  inventiveness  to  follow  after  the 
attractions  of  a  like  Fabian  policy  that  would  lead  us  to 
rush  on  unencumbered  and  without  organizing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  accumulations  already  won.  So  infatuated 
have  many  become  with  the  idea  of  progress  that  they 
give  little  concern  to  where  they  may  be  going,  but  are 
quite  content  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  on  the 
way.  Such  a  kindergarten  spirit  of  activity  reminds  one 
of  the  little  English  maiden  who  said  **My  teacher  is  very 
narrow  and  bigoted.”  “Why,  Betty,  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  teacher?”  “Oh,  she  thinks  that  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  to  a  sum.”  That  is  conservation.  “But 
now  I  can  get  a  different  answer  every  time  I  do  it.” 
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That  is  progress  without  conservation,  discarding  even 
the  multiplication  table ! 

Progress  with  conservation  is  the  only  true  advance¬ 
ment.  True  progress  is  not  merely  a  passing  on,  like  a 
moving  point,  but  a  holding  on  to  all  accumulations  till 
a  whole  territory  is  occupied.  So  comes  wealth;  for 
wealth  is  not  mere  acquisition,  but  the  accumulation  of 
the  things  acquired.  So  also  comes  power;  for  power  is 
not  the  mere  attaining  of  a  function  however  great,  but 
the  adding  of  function  to  function  until  a  dominancy  is 
attained.  And  so  wisdom;  it  is  not  a  vagrant  hermit 
wandering  alone  from  place  to  place  through  the  universe 
of  thought :  it  is  rather  an  association  of  ideas  that  gath¬ 
ers  about  it  an  ever  increasing  company  of  the  elect  truths 
until  it  makes  its  own  heaven. 

Such  only  is  true  progress  in  the  world;  it  holds  on 
to  all  that  is  vital.  It  counts  not  itself  to  have  appre¬ 
hended  or  to  have  attained  and  so  ever  presses  forward 
for  the  prize,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  all  its  accumu¬ 
lations  with  it ;  it  is  not  merely  a  setting  forward  toward 
an  horizon,  but  is  a  widening  of  the  horizon  in  every 
direction. 

We  saw  at  the  outset  that  conservation  and  progress 
is  the  formula  for  the  instruction  and  growth  of  the  King¬ 
dom  ;  now  we  are  to  see  that  the  law  of  that  instruction 
and  growth  is  set  forth  in  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  to  ‘‘lead  us  into  all  truth”;  that  is  Progress;  and 
to  ‘‘bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance” ;  that  is  con¬ 
servation.  Those  who  obey  this  law  are  the  real  seekers 
after  truth ;  not  vagrant  seekers  dragging  their  anchors 
all  over  the  vasty  deep  of  human  thinking,  but  rather  of 
those  who  keep  in  touch  with  eternal  verities,  who  traffic 
in  things  both  ‘‘new  and  old,”  those  who  believe  in  Con¬ 
servation  and  Progress. 
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WHY  STUDY  THEOLOGY? 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  M.  KERR,  D.D. 

XENIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

What  is  the  use  of  Systematic  Theology?  It  is  true 
that  for  ages  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and  it  has  been 
revered  by  not  a  few  as  the  “Queen  of  Sciences."  But 
the  times  are  impatient  of  tradition.  There  is  an  insistent 
clamor  for  freedom  and  progress.  The  test  of  utility  is 
being  applied  in  educational  circles ;  everything  is  brought 
under  critical  scrutiny  and  asked  to  justify  itself  at  the 
bar  of  practical  reason.  Young  men  are  not  infrequently 
advised  upon  their  installation,  “Now,  forget  your  the¬ 
ology."  And  not  only  slurring,  but  even  contemptuous, 
remarks  are  made  about  theology,  as  though,  during  Semi¬ 
nary  days,  it  were  to  be  endured  as  a  sort  of  mental  gym¬ 
nastic,  but,  after  this  period  of  apprenticeship,  treated 
as  intellectual  junk.  The  theology  of  some  men,  indeed, 
may  not  be  worth  holding  fast,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  all  men’s  theology.  Theology  is  one  of  the  staples 
of  religious  study:  it  is  indispensable  to  the  religion  of 
a  mature  mind.  There  are  certain  basic  needs  which 
guarantee  that,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  Semi¬ 
nary  curricula  and  even  in  theological  formulae,  theology, 
as  the  scientific  study  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
will  remain  with  us.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  utility 
test,  but  we  insist  on  defining  utility  in  spiritual  terms. 

I.  Of  course,  the  Preacher  needs  theology.  He  is  crip¬ 
pled  without  it. 

He  needs  it  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  study 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  reduced  to  systematic  form 
puts  at  the  preacher’s  disposal  the  “Analogy  of  Faith,” 
which  is  one  of  the  touchstones  of  correct  interpretation. 
For  instance,  the  Lord  says,  through  Isaiah  (45:7),  “I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace,  and 
create  evil;  I  am  Jehovah  that  doeth  all  these  things." 
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Now,  a  man  without  a  theological  background  is  likely 
to  infer  from  this  passage  that  God  is  the  Author  of  moral 
evil,  and  that  in  such  a  sense  as  to  destroy  all  human  free¬ 
dom  and  responsibility.  But  here  systematic  theology 
imposes  a  check:  it  reminds  the  student  that  elsewhere 
(Jas.  1:13),  it  is  written,  “God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no  man.”  The  Bible  is  the  r 
highest  authority  as  to  its  own  meaning.  “No  prophecy 
of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation”  (2  Pet.  1:20). 
That  is  to  say,  its  meaning  can  be  discerned  only  in  the 
light  of  the  context  and  of  all  that  the  Bible  says  upon 
the  subject  involved.  Theology  systematizes  the  main 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon 
passages  otherwise  most  difficult  and  obscure.  A  study 
of  the  history  of  theology  is  mightily  instructive  and  pro¬ 
tective  :  for  almost  all  the  theological  errors  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  have  at  some  time  been  propounded, 
defended,  and  answered.  Thus,  a  broad  theological  per¬ 
spective  serves,  to  keep  a  man  from  wandering  from  the 
Truth  and  falling  into  the  snares  of  sophistry  and  false¬ 
hood. 

The  preacher  needs  theology  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel. 

He  is  a  divinely  commissioned  ambassador  of  the  Truth, 
authorized  to  deliver  God’s  whole  message  in  order  to  win 
disciples  and  build  them  up  in  their  most  holy  faith.  His 
people  need  spiritual  food,  and  their  spiritual  ration  must 
be  well  balanced,  else  sjnnmetrical  growth  and  effective 
service  are  impossible.  There  are  certain  subjects, — 
such  as  the  holiness  and  the  love  of  God,  the  deadliness 
of  sin,  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  man’s  account¬ 
ability  to  God, — which,  in  view  of  their  importance  and 
the  changing  personnel  of  a  congregation,  ought  to  be 
discussed  in  the  pulpit  at  least  once  a  year.  A  student 
of  theology  forms  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects.  He  knows  the  range  of  Bible  doctrine. 
And  it  is  his  business,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  cover  the 
field;  he  must  give  to  his  preaching  as  wide  a  range  as 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  If  he  fails  in  this,  if  he  regu¬ 
larly  neglects  some  doctrines,  or  makes  a  hobby  of  some 
pet  doctrine,  he  is  not  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of 
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Truth  or  giving  to  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  sermon  be  a  doctrinal  sermon, — 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  may  be  given  to  the  people 
in  homily  or  expository  lecture,  observing  closely  the  con¬ 
textual  setting.  The  point  is,  they  should  be  preached, 
and  that  in  an  orderly  and  constructive  manner.  “A  con¬ 
gregation  likes  to  feel  itself  in  the  grip  of  a  man  who 
knows  where  he  is  going.” 

The  preacher  needs  theology  for  the  protection  of  the 
flock.  Individual  members  need  protection.  The  Church 
as  a  body  needs  protection.  Superficial  and  partial  views 
of  religion,  which  are  fearfully  prevalent  today,  expose 
believers  to  the  subtle  attacks  and  wily  stratagems  of 
errorists,  whose  name  is  legion  in  this  land  of  religious 
liberty.  How  frequently  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  enter 
in  and  scatter  the  flock !  How  often  do  those  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Bible  is  crude  and  fragmentary,  finding  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  answer  some  adversary,  infer  that  the 
Christian  position  cannot  be  defended!  They  falsely 
measure  the  validity  of  the  orthodox  position  by  their 
own  logical  ability — or  inability — ^to  defend  it,  and  pres¬ 
ently  adopt  the  heretical  view.  Now,  we  are  exhorted 
in  Scripture  to  “contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which 
was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints”  (Jude  3). 
And  the  Apostles  admirably  exemplified  their  own  counsel 
as  they  penned  or  spoke  those  trenchant  words  by  which 
they  refuted  heresy  and  upheld  the  truth  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  controversy  has  sometimes  developed  deplorable 
evils,  and  we  may  grant  that  a  state  of  controversy  is  far 
from  the  ideal.  But,  theological  controversy  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  theological  apathy.  Controversy,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  incidental  evils,  indicates  that  there  is  still 
some  life;  and,  according  to  a  good  old  maxim,  “While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.”  But  apathy  is  death. 

II.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  man  in  the  pew,  the 
common  man,  needs  theology.  In  homeopathic  doses,  per¬ 
haps  ;  possibly  sugar-coated,  divested  of  all  technical  taste; 
but  surely  he  needs  it. 

He  needs  it  for  his  own  mental  satisfaction.  Truth  is 
for  the  mind,  and  the  mind  for  Truth,  and  the  mind  of 
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man  is  restless  till  it  rests  in  the  ultimate  Truth.  Brown- 
insT  describes  Caliban  sprawling  at  noon  in  leafy  shade, 
half  covered  in  the  mire,  lazily  watching  the  insects  that 
buzz  and  crawl,  and  arbitrarily  smiting  an  occasional  crab 
as  he  goes  sidling  past.  But  even  Caliban,  huge  in  body 
but  dwarfed  in  mind,  crudely  philosophizes  about  Deity. 
The  common  man,  even  the  most  primitive,  insists  upon 
lifting  his  mind  above  the  mud.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied 
unless  we  store  it  with  truth,  the  highest  Truth.  The 
astronomer  exclaimed  in  reverent  wonder,  “0  God,  I  am 
thinking  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee !”  Theology  is  spiritual 
astronomy.  It  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  contemplate 
the  star-like  facts  of  God’s  revelation,  to  compute  their 
mutual  relations,  to  analyze  and  measure  their  light,  to 
trace  their  historical  course.  A  man  cheats  himself,  he 
starves  his  mind,  he  lets  the  most  important  brain  cells 
lie  idle,  he  leaves  the  topmost  shelves  of  memory  empty, 
if  he  does  not  ihake  some  study  of  the  facts  of  revealed 
religion.  If  he  does  this  systematically,  he  is  studying 
theology. 

The  man  in  the  pew  needs  theology  to  promote  his 
religious  growth.  God’s  revealed  truth  is  food  for  the 
soul.  In  Scripture  it  is  represented  as  milk  for  babes, 
strong  meat  for  the  mature,  sweeter  than  honey  to  the 
taste.  Therewith  the  preacher  is  to  feed  the  flock  of 
God.  And  believers  are  exhorted  to  feed  upon  the  Word 
that  they  may  grow  thereby.  There  is  no  spiritual  growth 
of  any  kind  without  this  food.  And  Peter  declares  that 
“all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness”  have  been 
granted  unto  us  “through  the  knowledge  of  him  that 
called  us  by  his  own  glory  and  virtue”  (2  Pet.  1 :3) .  As 
a  man  “thinketh  within  himself,  so  is  he,”  or  soon  shall 
be.  For  thought  rouses  emotion,  thought  and  emotion 
influence  will,  volition  begets  habit,  and  the  bundle  of 
habits  is  character.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  O.  A. 
Curtis,  “Doctrine  does  eventuate.”  Now,  a  symmetrical 
spiritual  development  requires  sjrmmetrical  views  of 
truth.  Religious  life  is  religious  belief  incarnate.  If, 
in  my  view  of  God,  Might  is  supreme,  then,  for  me,  ethio 
ally.  Might  makes  Right.  If  I  worship  bare  sovereignty 
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1  shall  be  a  fatalist.  If  I  believe  that  unqualified  Justice 
sits  upon  the  throne,  my  religion  will  be  one  of  fear. 
If  I  think  that  Love  unqualified  is  sovereign,  my  religion 
will  be  mushy  sentiment.  S3rmmetrical  views  of  God  are 
essential  to  symmetrical  religious  life.  Jesus,  who  has 
the  only  perfect  view  of  God,  the  only  perfect  theology, 
is  the  one  perfect  Man. 

Theology  is  of  service  to  the  common  man  in  helping 
him  interpret  his  own  religious  experience.  It  is  here 
conceded  that  religious  experience  properly  precedes  true 
theology,  that  “the  heart  makes  the  theologian.”  But  a 
rational  creature  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  bare 
experience;  he  wants  to  know  what  has  taken  place. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  en  route  to  Damascus,  with  authority  to 
arrest  the  followers  of  Jesus,  is  himself  arrested  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  vision  of  Jesus  as  Lord.  The  stubborn 
will  yields  to  the  gracious  will,  and  Christ  becomes  the 
Lord  of  faith  and  life.  Soon  Saul  retires  to  Arabia, 
where  he  remains  for  three  years,  active  no  doubt,  but 
all  the  while  reflecting  upon  his  experience  in  the  light 
of  Scripture.  He  reconstructs  his  theology  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  facts  of  life,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has 
the  rationale  of  conversion  and  salvation.  The  change 
does  not  always  come  as  a  sudden  moral  upheaval.  It 
may  come  as  quietly  as  the  day  dawns,  quietly  as  the  fog 
lifts  under  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the  sleeper  awakes,  the 
lost  traveller  gets  his  bearings  and  turns  his  footsteps 
homeward.  But,  whether  conversion  comes  suddenly  or 
gradually,  convulsively  or  quietly,  if  there  be  a  real,  inner 
change,  man  wants  to  know  what  has  taken  place.  And, 
indeed,  he  must  know :  otherwise,  in  the  glare  of  common 
life,  when  the  emotions  incident  to  conversion  have  sub¬ 
sided,  a  man  may  fancy  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  Ex¬ 
perience  needs  to  be  properly  interpreted  in  order  to 
take  its  true  place  as  a  permanent  element  of  character. 
Theology  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  that  interpretation. 

III.  The  Church,  as  the  organized  expression  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  needs  a  sound  theology. 

She  needs  theology  for  her  own  safety.  Wrong  doc¬ 
trine  may  easily  lead  to  errors  of  organization,  of  worship. 
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and  of  life.  Romish  dogma  of  the  middle  ages  sanctioned 
the  development  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  this  was  carried 
so  far  that  ecclesiastical  authority  became  a  tyranny 
against  which  men  rebelled.  Ages  ago,  Greek  dogma  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  highly  elaborate  ritual,  and  as  a  consequence 
religion  was  almost  smothered  under  stereotyped  forms. 
The  Church  in  Egypt,  which  dates  from  Apostolic  times, 
became  so  involved  in  metaphysical  controversy  that  the 
practical  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  neglected;  as  a 
result,  the  Coptic  Church  of  modem  times  is  moribund, 
sunken  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  A  scriptural  the¬ 
ology  is  not  an  infallible  insurance  against  such  errors, 
but  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Church’s  armor,  a 
bulwark  against  numerous  evils. 

The  Church  needs  sound  theology  to  insure  aggressive 
power.  Thought  is  motor.  Truth  is  stimulating.  Right 
views  of  God’s  truth  promote  a  corresponding  rightness 
of  activity.  Those  Churches  that  conceive  of  Christ  as 
a  mere  creature,  albeit  of  the  most  exalted  type,  have  not 
shown  that  zeal  and  energy  for  the  kingdom  of  God  dis¬ 
played  by  those  that  honor  Christ  as  “very  God  of  very 
God.”  Pure  theology  is  dynamic.  The  long  neglected 
truths  brought  to  light  by  the  Reformers, — ^justification 
by  faith,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself  and  come  directly  to 
God  in  prayer, — were  proclaimed  with  revolutionizing 
‘  effect.  The  Reformation  was  a  kind  of  resurrection :  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  spoke  the  Word  so  long  silent  and 
men  were  roused  from  a  death-like  sleep.  A  little  later, 
the  divine  commission,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation”  was  brought 
home  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  the  era  of  mod¬ 
em  missions  began.  The  end  is  not  yet,  but  “the  Church 
is  moving  out  with  the  ever-enlarging  agencies  and  ever- 
increasing  success”  to  bring  the  world  in  willing  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  feet  of  Christ  Truth  is  mightily  energizing. 
If  the  whole  Church  could  have  sound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  God’s  tmth — ^be  leavened  with  a  sound  theology 
— its  power  and  effectiveness  would  be  greatly  multiplied. 

The  unification  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  prog- 
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ress  of  theology.  Many  today  are  invoking  unity  in  the 
name  of  charity:  they  plead  for  breadth  of  mind,  for 
toleration.  This  is  doubtless  needed,  but  the  unification 
of  the  Church  will  not  come  by  this  alone.  Let  us  beware 
of  that  toleration  which  means  indifference  to  discrimi¬ 
nating  views  of  truth.  Ideal  unity  can  never  be  attained 
without  a  common  vision.  Not  yet  do  we  see  eye  to  eye, 
not  yet  do  we  all  have  the  same  mind ;  but  we  must  expect 
some  day  to  have  substantially  the  same  understanding 
of  Scripture  doctrines,  or  the  unity  for  which  our  Master 
prayed  will  remain  an  unattained  ideal.  In  the  past,  the¬ 
ology  has  too  often  been  analytic  and  divisive:  ir*  the 
future  it  must  become  more  synthetic  and  constructive. 
Charity  is  needed,  but  progress  to  unity  of  faith  is  also 
necessary. 


‘*Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

Let  more  of  kindness  in  us  dwell, 

That,  mind  and  heart  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.” 

Now  the  Church  is  intended  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  fore-gleam  of  that 
“holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God.”  If  theology  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
progress  and  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  society.  History  confirms  this  conviction : 
Theology  is  the  systematic  study  of  those  great  ideas  and 
ideals  whereby  men  and  nations  live.  It  is  concerned 
with  those  principles  which  constitute  the  only  enduring 
foundation  for  the  social  structure.  No  man  has  ever 
prepared  a  blue  print  of  the  ideal  society  acceptable  to  all 
mankind.  No  angel  has  unrolled  the  scroll  that  gives 
the  detailed  specifications.  But  the  everlasting  gospel 
which  we  study  sets  forth  the  great  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  reconstruction  of  society.  Theology  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  organization  of  those  principles  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  into  human  character  and  so  make  possible  an 
enduring  society  like  that  about  the  throne  of  God. 
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‘‘Musing  alone  beside  my  midnight  fire 
On  some  old  tale  of  bygone  chivalry, 

I  heard  upon  the  wind’s  unending  sigh 
The  muffled  feet  of  many  thousand  years. 

I  saw  them  pass,  gray-cloaked  and  travel-stained. 

Toward  a  crystal  gate  beyond  the  stars. 

He  that  is  called  the  Builder  came  to  me 
And  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  He  spake: 

‘This  is  the  Gate  through  which  the  years  must  pass 
To  be  absolved  from  the  Eternal  Curse 
And  lay  aside  their  shabby  cloak  of  sin. 

Brave  men  have  brought  their  strength  and  gentleness. 
Children  have  brought  their  laughter,  women  tears 
For  stones  to  build  the  Crystal  Gate — and  thou?’  ” 

It  is  more  than  a  crystal  gate  that  is  being  constructed. 
It  is  ‘'a  city  like  unto  a  jasper  stone  clear  as  crystal,” 
whose  streets  are  of  gold,  whose  gates  are  pearls,  whose 
foundations  are  precious  stones.  It  is  the  Social  Ideal 
that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  God.  The  issue  of 
the  building  is  in  higher  hands  than  ours.  But  it  is  true 
that  everyone  is  expected  to  make  his  contribution.  We 
are  all  building  somehow — ^wisely  or  unwisely— each  man 
according  to  his  ideas  of  God,  his  creed,  his  philosophy  of 
life.  “Every  man,”  says  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  “has  as 
much  theology  as  he  can  hold.”  And,  in  so  far  as  sound 
religious  doctrine  governs  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 
Theology  is  making  its  contribution  to  the  Social  Ideal, 
“the  city  of  man’s  life  fulfilled  in  God.” 


STATEMENTS  CONCERNING  THE  HITTITES 
AFFIRMED  BY  THE  SCRIPTURES  CON¬ 
FIRMED  BY  THE  MONUMENTS. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  W.  EVERTS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dahumuun,*®  an  Egyptian  Queen,  wrote  to  a  Hittite 
King:  **My  husband  is  dead.  I  have  no  son  to  succeed 
him.  You  have  many  sons.  Will  you  not  send  one  to 
become  my  husband?''  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Tut 
Ankh  Amen  and  the  daughter  of  Amenophis  IV  who, 
Zimmern  says,  made  Joseph  his  Prime  Minister.*** 

Sometime  before*  a  Hittite  army  had  invaded  Babylon, 
overthrown  the  Dynasty  of  Hammurabi  and,  on  retiring, 
taken  away  the  chief  idols  worshipped  there,  Marduk  and 
Sarpanit,  and  left  an  altar  to  their  own  god.  These  two 
well  established  facts  prove  that  at  that  early  day  the 
Hittites  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  great  empires 
established  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  When  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  Hittites  fought  them  to  a 
standstill  and  enabled  Joshua  to  conquer  the  promised 
land  without  fear  of  an  attack  in  the  rear.  When  the 
Kings  of  Assyria,  centuries  later,  endeavored  to  conquer 
Israel,  the  Hittites  kept  them  to  the  East  of  the  Euphrates 
and  enabled  David  to  extend  his  Kingdom  up  to  that  river. 
But  when,  after  centuries  of  resistance,  the  Hittite  capital 
at  Carchemish  was  captured  by  Sargon  II  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  transported  to  the  far  East,  Samaria  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  same  conqueror  and  its  inhabitants  were 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  year  1887  the  archives  of  Amenophis  IV  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  his  capital,  Amarna  on  the  Nile 
between  Memphis  and  Thebes.  In  this  correspondence 
with  his  Vassals  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  encroachment  of  the  Hittites.  Hugo 
Winckler  concluded  from  these  letters  that  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Hittites  was  not  in  Syria  but  in  Asia  Minor 
beyond  the  Taurus  mountains,  in  Cappadocia,  at  Bog- 
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hazkoi  on  the  Halys.  With  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  and 
with  the  powerful  assistance  of  McRidy  Bey  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Museum  at  Constantinople,  he  began  excavations 
in  1906  and  brought  to  light  20,000  clay  tablets  on  which 
had  been  stamped  with  wedges,  treatises  and  decrees  of 
the  royal  court.  Besides  this  Assyrian  script,  pictorial 
characters,  200  of  them,  originated  by  themselves,  were 
employed  especially  for  inscriptions  on  monuments.  The 
cuneiform  correspondence  is  now  being  published  and  is 
generally  translatable,  but  the  hieroglyphic  remains  are 
hidden  by  two  locks,  one  is  the  unknown  language  and 
the  other  is  the  unknown  symbols.  It  was  a  decree  in 
three  languages  on  the  Behistun  rock  and  another  on 
the  Rosetta  stone  that  enabled  scholars  to  read  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  but  no  such  large  help  has 
been  found  for  students  of  Hittitology. 

According  to  the  Old  Testament*  the  Hittites  appeared 
in  history  before  the  days  of  Abraham.  Canaan,  it  tells 
us,  ‘'begat  Sidon,  his  first  bom  and  Heth.”  Herodotus 
says  that  Tyre  was  founded  2300  years  before  his  time 
and  it  is  known  that  Sidon  was  still  older.  But  Garstangf* 
says  that  the  Hittites  settled  South  of  Taurus  3000  B.  C. 
Barton  gives  as  early  a  date  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Mitanni,  a  people  closely  related  in  location,  in  langruage, 
and  in  religion  to  the  Hittites.*  Conder*  says  that  the 
Hittites  at  Carchemish  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Tintur,  King  of  Babylon,  2200  B.  C.  Some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  found  at  Boghazkoi,  are  said  to  refer  to  events 
2300  B.  C.^  Hogarth*  traces  Hittite  seals  earlier  than 
the  founding  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Hittites  in  Egrypt  is  found 
in  the  reigrn  of  Amenemhat  I,  a  contemporary  of  Abraham 
and  Hammurabi.*  A  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Hittites 
is  found  in  Ezekiel.^®*  The  prophet  tells  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  that  their  father  was  an  Amorite  and  their 
mother  a  Hittite.  This  Hittite  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
is  confirmed  by  the  Amarna  correspondence  which  con¬ 
tains  letters  from  the  King  of  Jerusalem  whose  name  was 
Abd  Khiba,  or  Servant  of  Khiba,  who  was  a  Hittite  god- 
dess.^®**  Gunkel  and  Gressmann  accept  Hittites  at  Hebron 
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because  they  are  found  at  Jerusalem.^  At  Hebron, 
Ephron,  the  Hittite,  was  settled.^  It  was  from  him  that 
Abraham  bou^rht  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  sepulchre 
for  Sarah  and  himself.  A  further  evidence  of  friendly, 
yes  intimate,  relations  between  Hebrews  and  the  Hittites 
is  found  in  the  announcement  that  Esau,  much  to  the 
grief  of  his  parents,  married  two  women  who  were  Hit^ 
tites.“» 

This  hostility  of  Isaac  to  the  Hittites  is  traceable  to  the 
prediction  made  to  his  father,  that  the  land  then  occupied 
in  Palestine  by  that  people  would  become  in  time  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  descendants.  The  whole  story  of  Abraham 
is  called  by  Bernard  Stade  an  “artificial  archaism,”  to 
which  Jeremias  sharply  objects.“*»  Belonging  to  the  era 
of  the  Patriarchs  are  the  Hittite  signs  and  emblems  that 
have  been  found  in  the  lower  strata  of  Lachish  and  the 
Hittite  pottery  unearthed  in  the  ruins  of  the  Minoan  pal¬ 
aces  of  Crete.'** 

Besides  these  Hittite  colonies  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron 
they  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
erected  a  fortified  city  at  Avaris  on  an  Eastern  arm  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  among  historians 
that  the  Hyksos  rulers  of  Egypt  were  Hittites.'®  They 
both  worshipped  the  same  God,  Sutekh.'**>  They  both 
destroyed  all  other  idols.  Hyksos  is  a  Greek  contraction 
made  by  Manetho  of  the  real  name  Hek  Kesh  Khetu.'® 
The  same  symbols  are  used  to  designate  the  Hittites  in 
Syria  and  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt.'^  They  called  themselves 
Khatti  and  the  Bible  refers  to  them  as  Heth.  Another 
reason  for  identifying  the  Hyksos  with  the  Hittites  is 
that  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th  dynasty  they  retired  to  Syria  where  the  Hit¬ 
tites  were  at  home.'® 

It  was  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  19th  dynasty  who 
knew  not  Joseph,  who  began  the  oppression  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  At  the  same  time  they  were  pressing  the  Hittites 
“back  of  beyond,”  as  they  said,  back  out  of  Syria  into 
Asia  Minor.  Thothmes  III  led  17  campaigns  against 
them.'®*  He  sat  before  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  10  years 
before  he  could  force  it  to  open  its  gates  to  him.'®*»  At 
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Megiddo,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  he  captured  from  them 
924  iron  chariots,  each  defended  by  three  armed  men. 
But  when  Thotmes  IV  came  to  the  throne  he  found  the 
Hittites  as  formidable  as  the  Assyrians. 

After  passing  over  the  centuries  that  separate  the 
Patriarchs  from  Moses,  Joshua  and  the  Judges  whose  new 
home  bordered  on  Syria,  the  land  of  the  Hittite  dominion, 
references  to  the  Hittites  increase,  all  of  which  treat  them 
as  enemies.  In  renewing  to  Moses  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  that  the  tribes  of  Canaan  would  be  subdued  by 
Israel,  the  Hittites  are  named  right  after  the  Canaanites 
or  Amorites,  the  aborigines  in  the  land,  in  five  of  the  six 
passages  containing  the  list.  The  twelve  spies  started 
from  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  so  called  by  the  Hittites.*® 
Joshua  looked  up  at  the  mountains  of  Canaan  and  called 
the  whole  country  the  land  of  the  Hittites.*^  When  he 
advanced  into  the  hostile  country  he  met  at  Gibeon  and 
at  Merom  confederate  Kings  led  by  the  Hittites.  It  was 
not  his  army  of  sons  of  slaves  that  conquered  the  Hittites 
with  their  chariots  of  iron,  but  an  army  in  the  air,  a 
host  of  hornets  that  stung  and  stampeded  the  horses  of 
the  chariots.**  A  touching  incident  of  the  war  occurred 
at  Bethel,  the  ancient  Luz.  The  Israelites  were  guided  in 
the  capture  of  Bethel  by  one  of  its  inhabitants.  After 
the  capture  this  man  fied  North  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites 
but  he  took  with  him  the  old  name  of  Bethel  and  fondly 
called  the  town  he  founded  Luz.** 

The  Judges  found  the  Hittites  still  settled  in  their  old 
home  in  Palestine  and  they  could  not  drive  them  out  be¬ 
cause  of  their  terrible  chariots  of  iron.  So  terrible  were 
these  chariots  that  Barak  was  afraid  when  he  beheld  900 
of  them  in  battle  array  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  where 
centuries  before  with  924  chariots  they  had  resisted  the 
northward  march  of  Pharaoh.  Again  the  victory,  was 
not  won  by  the  Israelites,  by  Barak  and  his  10,000,  for 
the  chariots  of  the  enemy  were  swept  away,  as  Deborah 
sang,  “By  the  river  of  Kishon,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon.  Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  means 
of  the  prancings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty  ones.”** 
That  these  Canaanites  were  Hittites  is  indicated  by  the 
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name  of  their  general  for  Sisera  ends  like  the  name  of 
the  Hittite  Kings  Khatesera  and  Maurasera.^* 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  both  Egypt  and  Assyria 
were  weakened  by  internal  divisions.**  In  1200  B.  C.  the 
Hittites  were  broken  up.** 

For  the  period  between  Joseph  and  Moses  the  Bible  is 
silent  but  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  cuneiform  tablets 
abound.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  archives 
found  at  Amama  and  at  Boghazkoi.  They  were  all  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  period  and  they  generally  refer  to  the  struggle 
between  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Kings  of  Great  Hatti  for 
the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  greatness  of 
the  Hittite  Empire  during  this  period  may  be  seen  from 
the  map  published  by  Hogarth.*®  The  dominion  extends 
from  the  Euphrates  river  to  the  Aegean  Sea  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Hittite  monuments  have 
been  found;  eleven  of  them  in  the  Taurus  mountains, 
eleven  in  Syria,  and  twenty  in  Asia  Minor.  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  was  the  many  breasted  Ma  of  the  Hittites.*® 
At  Lystra  when  the  people  lifted  up  their  voices  saying 
in  the  speech  of  “Lycaonia,”  “The  Gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,”  they  used  the  ancient  Hit¬ 
tite  speech  for  Lycia;  and  Lycaonia  preserved  the  name 
of  the  Lukki,  a  branch  of  the  Hittites.** 

Pethor,  the  home  of  Balaam,  was  subject  to  Carchemish, 
the  capital  of  the  Hittites  on  the  Euphrates,  the  largest 
commercial  city  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Even  Nineveh 
used  the  weights  and  measures  established  at  Carche¬ 
mish.*®® 

It  was  the  18th  dynasty  of  Egypt  that  began  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Hittites.  Under  Thothmes  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  there  was  apparently  complete  success,  but  under 
Amenophis  I,  II,  III,  IV,  there  was  just  as  complete 
failure;  for  at  the  end  the  Hittites  under  Subbiluliuma 
were  back  again  in  control  of  Syria  and  threatening  Pales- 
tine.*®**  Under  the  Rameses  of  the  19th  dynasty  there 
was  the  same  flow  and  ebb  of  victory.  Rameses  II,  the 
greatest  of  the  Pharaohs,  covered  the  walls  of  his  temples 
and  palaces  with  accounts  of  his  victories  over  2500 
chariots  of  Mutallu,  but  after  his  21st  year  on  the  throne 
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he  turned  his  mind  to  other  matters.  For  the  45  years 
that  remained  of  his  lonsr  reign,  he  left  the  Hittites  se¬ 
verely  alone.  He  accepted  a  treaty  of  peace  that  was 
engraved  on  a  silver  tablet  and  sent  to  him  by  Hattusil, 
the  King  of  the  Hittites,  a  treaty  that  bound  him  to  keep 
out  of  Syria.**  His  son,  Memephta*®  sent  the  Hittites 
a  ship  load  of  com  to  relieve  a  famine.  It  was  this  son, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  who  makes  the  earliest 
reference  to  Israel  yet  found  on  stone  or  on  papyrus  in 
Egypt.  He  recorded  that  Israel  was  without  seed.  He 
did  not  send  them  any  com.  He  did  not  need  to  for  Israel 
was  supplied  with  angels*  food  for  40  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  after  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  and  the  manna 
had  ceased,  “they  ate  of  the  old  com  of  the  land,  unleav¬ 
ened  cakes  and  parched  com  in  the  selfsame  day.**  The 
Egyptians  did  not  trouble  Palestine  again  for  several 
centuries,  though,  of  the  many  centuries  before,  the 
treaty  says  that  no  one  ever  heard  that  the  Hittites  and 
the  Egyptians  had  agreed.®^ 

The  relations  of  David  and  Solomon  with  the  Hittites 
were  conspicuously  friendly.  When  David  had  subdued 
the  King  of  Zobah,  an  enemy  of  Hamath,  Toi,  the  king  of 
that  Hittite  city,  sent  congratulations  and  presents  to  the 
King  of  Israel.®*  Further  relations  with  the  Hittites, 
more  complimentary  to  the  heathen  than  to  the  Jew, 
were  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  and  his  wife,  Bath- 
sheba.®®  If  this  woman  was  of  the  same  race  as  her  hus¬ 
band  then  a  Hittite  became  the  mother  of  Solomon  and 
ancestress  of  our  Lord.  Another  Hittite,  Ahimelech,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  David.®®  When  the  King  ordered 
Joab  to  number  Israel  the  census  takers  came  to  the  land 
of  Tahtim  Hodshi,  which  is  supposed  to  mean,  the  Hittites 
of  Kadesh.®* 

Solomon  continued  the  peaceful  relations  established  by 
his  father.  He  bought  horses  in  Egypt  and  sold  them  to 
“all  the  Kings  of  the  Hittites.**®®  Every  city  in  Syria 
had  its  King.  Some  of  the  Princesses  for  Solomon*s 
harem  came  from  these  petty  Kings.®® 

The  political  conditions  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the 
tenth  century  B.  C.  explains  why  David  and  the  Hittites 
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flourished  as  they  did.  Egypt  had  lost  all  its  territory 
in  Asia  and  sent  presents  to  Assyria.  Assyrian  records 
remained  silent  for  200  years.  For  that  long  period  they 
ceased  invading  Hatti  land.  Their  age-long  conflict  with 
Babylon  kept  them  to  the  East  of  the  Euphrates.®^ 

In  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Elisha  reference  is  made  to 
the  Hittites  again.  The  King  of  Damascus  was  besieging 
Samaria  where  Elisha  lived.  The  inhabitants  were  eating 
their  own  children.  The  Prophet  announced  that  the  next 
day  food  would  be  plenty.  A  courtier  mocked  the  prophet 
and  said  “if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven 
might  this  thing  be?”  “Thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes 
but  shalt  not  eat  thereof”  was  the  answer.  “The  Lord 
made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots 
and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host  and 
they  said  one  to  another,  Lo !  the  King  of  Israel  hath  hired 
against  us  the  Kings  of  the  Hittites.” 

Why  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  panic  stricken  with 
fear  of  the  Hittites  just  then  may  be  seen  from  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  in 
the  9th  century  B.  C. 

900.  The  Aramaeans  drove  the  Hittites  out  of  Syria.®* 

870.  Hittite  Carchemish  paid  tribute  to  Assyria.®® 

855.  Damascus,  Samaria  and  Arabia  revolted  against 
Assyria. 

854.  Shalmanezer  II  fights  at  Karkar  Ben  Hadad, 
Ahab,  and  Jehosaphat.^® 

853.  Benhadad  and  the  Hittites  renew  the  battle  with 
Assyria. 

852.  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  dies.^^ 

849.  Shalmanezer  II  is  stopped  by  12  Kings  of  the 
Hittites.*^ 

846.  Jehu  pays  tribute  to  Benhadad  and  then  to  Shal- 
manezer.*^ 

842.  Hazael  of  Damascus,  with  no  ally  to  help  him,  is 
attacked  by  Shalmanezer.^® 

839-823.  Joash  is  King  of  Samaria  during  the  siege 
by  the  Syrian  host,  when  they  were  panic  stricken. 

825.  End  of  the  reign  of  Shalmanezer  II,  but  he  had 
made  no  attack  on  Damascus  since  839.^®  It  was  there- 
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fore  during:  this  respite  from  attack  by  Assyria  for  four¬ 
teen  years  that  the  King:  of  Damascus  besieged  Samaria. 
The  sound  his  soldiers  thought  they  heard  of  horses  and 
chariots  recalled  the  horses  and  chariots  of  their  recent 
allies  and  older  enemies  the  Hittites,  who,  in  849  without 
the  help  of  Damascus,  had  stopped  the  hosts  of  Assyria, 
and  in  840  had  stopped  them  again.  Francis  Newman** 
refers  to  this  event  in  his  “History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon¬ 
archy”  in  these  words :  “No  Hittite  Kings  can  have  com¬ 
pared  in  power  with  the  King  of  Judah  who  is  not  named. 
There  is  not  a  single  mark  of  acquaintance  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  history.  The  ground  of  alarm  attributed  to 
them  does  not  exhibit  the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  the 
times  in  a  very  favorable  light.”  The  monuments  do  not 
exhibit  Newman’s  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  a  very 
favorable  light. 

The  Biblical  record  states  that  Jeroboam  II  recovered 
“Hamath  which  belonged  to  Judah.”  Hamath  is  the  city 
where  the  Hittite  inscriptions  were  found  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  this  “forgotten  Empire.”  That  Judah 
held  Hamath,  the  distant  city  on  the  Orontes,  is  vouched 
for  by  the  King  of  Assyria  who  not  only  mentions  his 
victory  over  Hamath  and  its  ally  Judah  but  specifies  what 
King  of  Judah  he  had  conquered,  Azariah,  which  was 
another  name  for  Uzziah.** 

Ezra**  took  up  the  old  complaint  started  by  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  and  used  drastic  measures  to  separate  the  Israel¬ 
ites  from  their  Hittite  wives.  That  Hittites  still  abounded 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  after  their  disastrous  wars  with 
Assyria  is  seen  by  the  demand  made  by  Esar  Haddon  of 
22  Kings  of  the  land  of  Hatti  to  furnish  timber  for  a  new 
palace  he  proposed  to  build.** 

Lehman  Haupt  in  his  Israel  in  the  Frame  of  Universal 
History,  p.  7,  criticizes  Wellhausen  and  Edward  Meyer 
and  the  radical  school  of  historians  generally  as  being 
hypercritical  and  historical.  “They  go  further  than  the 
measure  demanded  by  the  condition  of  thing:s,”  he  says. 
“They  treat  as  unhistorical  tradition  everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  does  not  happen  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  records  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  while  I  repeatedly  find 
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in  it  that  which  harmonizes  with  the  nionuments.  Gene¬ 
sis  XIV  contains  valuable  historical  knowledge.  It  is  a 
fitting  picture  of  an  important  epoch  of  oldest  oriental 
history.  It  contributes  to  the  control  of  the  cuneiform 
annals  and  supplements  their  chronicles.” 
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This  article  follows  the  Babylonian  chronology.  Egypt¬ 
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not  with  the  careful  annals  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  or  even  with  the  djmastic  lists  of  Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  scribe,  but  with  Mahler’s  Sothic  period,  a  period 
so  long  that  the  difference  of  a  day  in  the  rising  of  the 
Dog  star  makes  a  difference  in  the  calendar  of  120  years. 
If  Egyptologists  would  only  follow  the  annals  of  Babylon 
it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 
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PAINTED  WINDOWS 
BY  PARKE  P.  FLOURNEY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  RECENT  book  was  put  out  under  this  title:  Painted 
Windows,  Studies  of  Religious  Personality,  by  A  Gentle¬ 
man  with  a  Duster,  Author  of  The  Mirrors  of  Downing 
Street,  with  an  Introduction  by  Kirsopp  Lake. 

Most  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  naturally  feel  that 
religious  conditions  in  England  at  this  time  are  a  most 
interesting  study  for  us  in  America,  and  the  above  named 
book  presents  them  in  a  very  intimate  and  interesting 
way. 

The  “Gentleman  with  a  Duster,”  the  author,  not  only 
of  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  but  also  of  The  Glass 
of  Fashion,  in  this  book  with  its  sensational  title.  Painted 
Windows,  invites  us  to  come,  and,  peering  through  the 
many  colored  panes,  try  to  see,  in  the  dim  religious  light, 
some  of  the  forms  moving  there ;  and,  if  possible,  to  decide 
what  they  are  doing,  and  proposing  to  do,  if  we  can  just 
look  into  their  minds  and  find  what  is  moving  there. 
The  anonymous,  and  therefore  supposedly  unknown, 
author  seems  to  have  no  trouble  about  assisting  us  in 
this  introspection,  as  he  implies  that  his  information  is 
from  intimate  personal  intercourse  with  those  whose  inner 
thoughts  and  purposes  he  knows.  This  may  seem  mys¬ 
terious  to  us ;  but  mystery  piques  curiosity  and  enhances 
interest,  and  we  will  follow  him  as  he  shows  us  portrait 
after  portrait  of  some  of  the  religious  leaders  of  our 
mother  country. 

The  first  portrait  we  come  to  is  that  of  the  Rt.  Rev’d 
Charles  Gore,  Bishop  of  Oxford  1911-1919,  but  now  re¬ 
tired  and  living  in  London.  The  “Gentleman”  says  (p.  3) : 

“No  man  occupies  a  more  commanding  position  in  the 
churches  of  England  than  Dr.  Gore”  and  that  “such  is 
the  quality  of  his  spirit  that  a  person  so  different  from 
him  both  in  temperament  and  intellect  as  the  Dean  of 
St.  PauFs  has  confessed  that  he  is  ‘one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  spiritual  forces  in  our  generation*.” 

He  also  tells  of  a  shock  which  Dr.  Gore  gave  to  the 
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most  conservative  some  years  ago,  when  as  editor  of 
Lux  Mundi  “he  abandoned  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion  and  accepted  the  theory  that  the  human  knowledge  of 
Christ  was  limited.” 

This  limitation  was  described  as  a  Kenosis  (emptying) , 
spoken  of  in  Philippians  2 :7,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ 
“humbled  Himself”  emptied  Himself).  Our 

Saviour  Himself  spoke  of  one  limitation  of  His  human 
knowledge,  i.  e.,  the  day  and  hour  of  His  second  coming 
(Matthew  24:36).  And  may  it  not  be  suggested  here, 
that  this  kenosis  doctrine,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  and 
which  has  troubled  so  many  weak  believers,  would  have 
been  robbed  of  its  poisonous  sting,  if  Dr.  Gore  had  con¬ 
nected  with  it  a  koinosis  (communication)  of  which  our 
Saviour  tells  us  repeatedly ;  as  for  instance  in  John  8 :28, 
where  he  says:  “as  my  Father  has  taught  me,  I  speak 
these  things.”  He  also  says  (John  10:30),  “I  and  my 
Father  are  one.”  Thus  we  see  the  fact,  the  mystery  of 
which  is  beyond  all  human  comprehension,  that  there  was 
a  communication,  a  koinosis,  between  the  infinite  Divine 
mind  and  the  human  mind  of  Christ, — a  communication 
of  every  item  of  knowledge  necessary  for  Christ  as  our 
Redeemer.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  all 
knowledge — ^the  knowledge  of  all  the  complications  of 
modem  inventions,  for  instance,  was  communicated  from 
the  Divine  to  the  human  mind  of  our  Saviour.  All  that 
was  necessary  for  Him  as  the  Saviour  from  sin  was 
undoubtedly  communicated  to  Him  as  “the  Son  of  Man.” 

We  are  told  that  Dr.  Gore  “came  to  London  as  a  canon 
of  Westminster,  immediately  attracting  enormous  congre¬ 
gations  to  hear  him  preach,”  and  that  Weller,  the  Dean's 
verger  at  the  Abbey,  has  many  stories  to  tell  of  “the  long 
queues  at  Westminster  which  in  those  days  were  one  of 
the  sights  of  London.” — “Up  to  this  time  Gore's  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Oxford  Movement  was  merely  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  mystical  element  and  the 
moral  implications  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was 
known  as  a  high  churchman ;  he  was  felt  to  be  a  saint ; 
his  modernism  was  almost  forgotten.” 

The  “Gentleman”  speaks  of  “his  tentative  movement 
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towards  modernism.”  He  talked  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  subject  of  the  virgin  birth,  who  told  him  “that 
he  had  consulted  Charles  Gore  on  this  matter;  and  that 
he  agreed  with  Charles  Gore  on  this  matter;  and  that  he 
agreed  with  Charles  Gore's  ruling  that,  if  belief  in  that 
miracle  were  abandoned  Christianity  would  perish.”  On 
this  the  Gentleman  remarks:  “Such  is  the  fate  of  those 
who  put  their  faith  in  dogmas,  and  plant  their  feet  on  the 
sands  of  tradition,”  showing  that  he  is  not  tentatively 
moving  toward  modernism,  but  standing  with  his  own 
feet  firmly  planted  in  the  center  of  it.  He  describes  Dr. 
Gore  as  now  “very  much  alarmed  by  the  march  of  mod¬ 
ernism,”  and  tells  us,  “when  people  run  up  to  you  in  the 
street  in  a  panic,  and  say,  ‘Oh!  what  shall  we  do?’  I  have 
got  no  short  or  easy  answer  at  all.” 

Dr.  Gore’s  chief  fault  as  a  religious  leader  in  these 
perilous  times,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  greatness  of  his  personality,  he  lacks  that  “com¬ 
passion”  with  which  our  Saviour  looked  upon  the  suffering 
multitudes. 

The  second  portraiture  to  which  our  guide  leads  us  is 
that  of  Dean  Inge  of  St.  Paul’s.  Of  this  eminent  phil¬ 
osopher  and  mystic,  he  speaks  as  follows  (p.  23) :  “When 
our  day  is  done,  and  men  look  back  to  the  shadows  we 
have  left  behind  us,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  spell  of 
personal  magnetism  to  delude  right  judgment,  I  think 
that  the  figure  of  Dean  Inge  may  emerge  from  the  dim, 
and  too  crowded,  tapestry  of  our  period  with  something 
of  the  force,  richness,  and  abiding  strength  which  gives 
Dr.  Johnson  his  great  place  among  authentic  English¬ 
men.”  “Perhaps,”  most  of  us  would  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  say,  “if  he  were  more  natural,  much  more  robust,  more 
companionable,  and  had  a  Boswell  with  unlimited  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  subject,  and  the  inimitable  skill  in  portraiture 
which  characterized  the  painter  of  the  great  Lexicog¬ 
rapher  for  all  generations  to  gaze  upon  with  wonder  and 
delight.” 

The  gentleman  with  a  duster  has  the  admiration,  at 
least,  to  be  such  a  Boswell  in  this  case;  for  he  says  (p. 
24,  25) :  “There  is  no  greater  mind  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  no  greater  mind,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  in  the 
English  nation.  His  intellect  has  the  range  of  an  Acton, 
his  forthrightness  is  the  match  of  Dr.  Johnson’s,”  etc.  .  .  . 
But  he  thinks  Dean  Inge  incompetent  to  guide  the  nation 
floundering  in  the  morass  of  the  present  conditions  on 
account  of  a  deflciency  much  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  that  “He  lacks  that  profound  sympathy  with 
the  human  race  which  gives  to  moral  decisiveness  the 
creative  energy  of  the  great  flghter.”  He  adds,  “The 
righteous  saying  of  Bacon  obstinately  presents  itself  to 
our  mind  ....  ‘The  nobler  a  soul  is,  the  more  objects 
of  compassion  it  hath*.” 

The  next  flgure  our  delineator  sets  before  us  is  Father 
Knox,  who  as  a  brilliant  Oxford  student,  had  the  “extra¬ 
ordinary  facility  of  turning  English  poetry  at  sight  into 
the  most  melodious  Greek  and  Latin,”  who  at  the  age  of 
29,  after  having  been  “Lecturer  of  Trinity  College  for 
two  years,  then  its  Chaplain  for  flve  years”  left  the  Church 
of  England  and  went  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  Rounie  Knox,  as  his  familiars 
call  him,  should  be  included  in  the  group  of  religious  lead¬ 
ers  set  before  us  in  Painted  Windows,  till  we  think  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  straws  in  the  many  winds 
of  doctrine,  indicating  whither  one  of  those  winds  is  now 
carrying  many  of  the  budding  ecclesiastics  coming  out  of 
Oxford  University,  with  their  faces  set  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  showing  that  the  “Oxford  Movement” 
of  the  Victorian  age,  which  many  of  us  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  is  by  no  means  dead ;  but  is  even  yet  a  powerful 
current  on  which  much  of  the  lighter  driftwood  of  orna¬ 
mental  ecclesiasticism  is  floating  Romeward,  and  there¬ 
fore  backward,  if  we  can  think  of  such  a  thing. 

But,  whether  we  think  of  this  young  priest,  who  drifted 
so  far  from  the  course  of  his  good,  true,  father,  then 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  as  a  straw  in  the  wind  or  as  a  piece 
of  driftwood  in  the  present  freshet,  or  perhaps  more  truly, 
as  a  bright  bubble  on  the  surface  of  a  backwater  pool 
green  with  medieval  accumulations,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel 
that  his  case  is  a  portent  for  the  church  of  England. 

We  are  next  (Chapter  IV)  led  to  survey  the  lineaments 
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of  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  Principal  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  and  editor  of  Hibhert  Journal,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  widely  read  religious  monthly  in  the  world. 
Though  Unitarian,  and,  of  course,  “liberal,  it  is  a  very 
interesting  journal  to  the  most  conservative  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  into  his  hands.”  Dr.  Jacks  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  knows  how  to  select 
interesting  contributors  to  his  Journal.  As  to  his  religious 
belief  we  are  told :  “For  him,  God  is  the  Universal  Spirit, 
the  Absolute  Reality  immanent  in  all  phenomena,  the  Love 
that  reason  finds  in  Goodness  and  intuition  discovers  in 
Beauty,  the  Father  of  men,  the  End  and  the  very  Spirit 
of  Evolution.” 

Whatever  brand  of  Pantheism  this  may  be,  it  seems  to 
be  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Gentleman  with  a  duster. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  modernism  of  Bishop  Gore  (p.  9), 
and  later  (p,  16)  of  his  being  “a  little  shaken  and  very 
much  alarmed  by  the  march  of  modernism,”  and  he  calls 
Dean  Inge  “a  conservative  modernist,”  which  looks  some¬ 
what  like  a  contradiction  in  terms;  but  he  depicts  Dr. 
Jacks  as  a  quite  genuine  specimen. 

He  tells  us,  “Dr.  Jacks  will  have  no  element  of  fear  in 
his  religion.  He  finds  no  room  in  the  universe  for  an 
offended  God”  (p.  79).  Our  author  continues  (p.  83), 
“  'You  must  regard  modernism,^  I  said  to  Dr.  Jacks  on 
one  occasion,  'as  a  vindication  of  the  Unitarian  attitude.' 
He  smiled  and  made  answer,  'Better  not  say  so,  let  them 
follow  their  own  line.'  ”  Dr.  Jacks  had  said,  “The  Spirit 
of  Man  needs  only  to  be  liberated  to  recognize  the  Spirit 
of  God.”  He  seems  to  consider  the  two  as  practically 
identical,  and  both  alike  to  be  written  with  capital  initials. 
The  author  again  quotes  Dr.  Jacks  as  saying,  “God,”  said 
Jesus,  “is  spirit”  .  .  .  “The  Spirit  is  love;  it  is  peace; 
it  is  joy,  and  perhaps  joy  most  of  all.  It  is  a  joyous 
energy,  having  a  center  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  not  a 
foreign  principle  which  has  to  be  introduced  from  with¬ 
out;  it  belongs  to  the  substance  and  structure  of  his  na¬ 
ture.” 

Dr.  Jacks  seems  to  think  of  God  as  a  Spirit  of  the  cos- 
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mos,  the  soul  of  man  being  “the  center*'  of  this  cosmic 
energy.  This  kind  of  “new  thought,”  in  which  our  author 
seems  greatly  to  rejoice  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Unitarianism  and  Modernism  alike. 

Bishop  Hensley  Henson,  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
see  of  Durham  need  not  detain  us.  The  Gentleman  with 
a  duster  speaks  of  him  as  “hitherto  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  modernism,”  but  who  “does  not  convey  any  idea 
of  the  attraction  of  Christ.”  (He  now  seems  a  little  like 
a  leaning  pillar). 

So,  we  may  well  pass  on  to  behold  the  portraiture  of  a 
woman  who  has  lately  been  here  in  Washington — a  woman 
who  for  years  past  has  been  most  earnestly  engaged  in 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  home  in  England, 
and  now  in  our  own  country.  He  says  that,  “To  the  pros¬ 
perous  and  timid  Christian  she  appears  as  a  dangerous 
evangelist  of  socialism,  and  to  the  fiery  socialist  as  a  tame 
and  sentimental  apostle  of  Christianity.”  This  woman  is; 
Miss  Maude  Royden.  He  calls  her,  “at  once  a  true  woman 
and  a  great  man.”  Though  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
she  has  given  her  life  to  service  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  to  proclaiming  the  power  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  the  making  of  saints.  The  first  suggestion, 
it  seems,  came  to  her  as  a  young  girl  in  her  father's  house, 
when  in  a  “torrential  rain”  a  lady  called  in  a  closed  car¬ 
riage,  perfectly  dry  and  comfortable,  seemingly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  “the  coachman  and  footman  on  the 
box  were  soaking  wet,  and  kept  their  heads  down  to  avoid 
the  sting  of  the  rain  in  their  eyes.”  To  “polite  wonder 
expressed  at  her  coming  on  such  a  dreadful  day,”  she 
replied,  “Oh,  but  I  came  in  a  closed  carriage.” 

“Miss  Royden  made  acquaintance  with  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  She  became  a  reformer,  and  something  of  a  vehe¬ 
ment  reformer.”  As  a  student  in  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at 
Oxford,  she  “distinguished  herself  in  the  siihere  of  learn¬ 
ing”  and,  strange  to  say,  “in  the  sphere  of  sports,”  for 
she  was  afflicted  with  lameness  from  her  birth. 

Of  her  service,  which  is  untiring,  our  author  says  (p. 
116) ;  “  *What  men  and  women  want  to  know  in  these 
days,'  Miss  Royden  assures  me  out  of  the  riches  of  her 
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srreat  experience,  ‘is  whether  Christianity  works,  whether 
it  does  things*;  and  then,  because  she  can  convey  this 
^eat  sense  of  the  power  of  Christianity,  people  all  over 
the  country  go  to  hear  her  preach  and  lecture.”  .  .  .  “It 
is  impossible  to  feel  of  her  that  she  is  merely  speaking 
of  something  she  has  read  about  in  books,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  she  recommends  because  it  is  apostolical  and  tra¬ 
ditional  :  she  brings  home  to  the  mind  of  the  most  cynical 
and  ironical  that  her  message,  so  modestly  and  gently 
given,  is  nevertheless  tom  out  of  her  inmost  soul  by  a  deep 
inward  experience  and  by  a  sympathy  with  humanity 
which  altogether  transfigures  her  simple  words.” 

Though  a  scholar,  she  does  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian 
except  in  this  (p.  115) :  “That  Christ  is  a  Power,  a  Power 
that  can  work  miracles,  a  Power  that  can  change  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  ...  If  religion  can  change  a  man’s 
whole  character  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  if  it  can  give  a 
beauty  of  holiness  to  human  nature,  .  .  .  truly  it  is  a 
science  of  life  which  works,  and  one  which  its  critics  must 
explain.”  Her  theology  is  thoroughly  practical,  leading  to 
loving  service.  0  that  the  theology  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  were  like  hers  in  this ! 

We  come  now  to  an  “able  and  courageous  Doctor  of 
Science,  who  came  to  theology  from  mathematics.”  He 
is  Canon  E.  W.  Barnes. 

Our  guide  tells  us,  “Few  men  of  our  day  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  are  better  qualified  to  state  the  whole  case  for 
Christianity  than  this  distinguished  Canon  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  this  evangelical  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.”  .  .  . 
“Canon  Bames,  who  disowns  the  name  of  modernist,  but 
who  is  the  very  opposite  of  an  obscurantist  in  his  evan¬ 
gelicalism,  is  careful  to  insist  upon  a  rational  loyalty  to 
Christ.  ...  He  insists,  and  is  like  a  rock  in  this  matter, 
that  emotional  Christianity  is  not  safe  without  an  intel¬ 
lectual  background.” 

“He  sees  Christianity,”  we  are  informed,  “not  as  an 
interesting  school  of  philosophy,  not  as  a  charming  sub¬ 
ject  for  brilliant  and  amicable  discussions,  but  as  a  force 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.” 

We  come  next  to  a  figure  familiar  to  the  English-speak- 
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ing  world :  General  Bramwell  Booth.  Our  author,  after 
speaking  of  his  unusual  abilities,  says:  Again,  it  was 
Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  working  behind  the  scenes  and  pull¬ 
ing  all  the  strings,  who  edged  his  father  away  from  con¬ 
cluding  an  alliance  with  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
early  eighties.  Archbishop  Benson  was  anxious  to  con¬ 
clude  that  alliance,  on  terms.  The  terms  did  not  seem 
altogether  nervous  to  the  old  general.”  The  account  of 
Gen.  Bramwell  Booth  concludes  with  these  appreciative 
words :  “while  those  who  regard  evil  as  merely  a  vestigial 
memory  of  human  evolution  (Modernists?)  do  little  or 
nothing  to  check  its  ravages,  men  like  General  Booth,  and 
the  men  inspired  by  his  abhorrence  (of  evil)  save 
every  year  from  moral  and  physical  destruction  thousands 
of  unhappy  people  who  become  at  once  the  apostles  of  an 
extreme  goodness.  Such  evidences  of  mediocrity  as  exist 
in  the  Salvationist  are  purely  intellectual;  morally  and 
spiritually  he  is  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  human  race.” 
Gen.  Booth  “has  been  too  busy,  I  think,  to  hear  even  a 
whisper  from  the  field  of  modernism”  (p.  150) . 

Dr.  W.  E.  Orchard,  Pastor  of  the  Kings  Weigh  House 
Church,  is  the  next  set  before  us  for  our  study  of  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  in  England. 

He  seems  to  be  a  contradictory  character  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  a  Congregationalist,  and  yet  devoted  ritualist. 
“One  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  Anglican  Church”  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  when  he  was  mentioned,  “A  ritual¬ 
istic  Dissenter!  What  is  it  possible  to  think  of  him?” 
Yet  he  seems  too  earnest  and  sane  in  dealing  with  troubled 
souls,  and  deeply  distressed  about  the  religious  decadence 
of  our  times,  “He  speaks  with  impatience  of  the  noncon¬ 
formist  churches,  and  with  contempt  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  We  are  all  wrong  together.  Organized  religion, 
he  feels,  is  hanging  over  the  abyss  of  destruction,  while 
the  nation  looks  on  with  an  indifference  which  should  com¬ 
plete  its  self-contempt.”  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  an 
exaggerated  view  of  our  author,  a  modernist,  who  says, 
almost  contemptuously,  “He  opposes  himself  to  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  ready 
to  defend  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  man.”  Yet  he  also  said  of 
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him  “The  fact  that  he  does  help  people,  does  save  many 
people  from  very  unhappy  and  dangerous  situations,  is  a 
fact  which  gives  him  a  title  not  only  to  our  respect,  but 
to  our  gratitude,”  and  also,  “But  Dr.  Orchard,  we  must 
not  fail  to  see,  is  quite  genuinely  exasperated  by  the  dead¬ 
ness  of  religious  life,  and  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
quicken  the  soul  of  Christ's  sleeping  Church.” 

Of  the  Liberal,  it  is  confidently  affirmed  (VIII)  that, 
“To  him,  it  is  clear  that  Christians  who,  in  one  genera¬ 
tion  invented  the  theology,  the  sacraments,  the  thoughts, 
the  practices  and  ordinances  of  the  past,  have  the  right 
in  another  generation  to  change  these.” 

This  is  clear  to  all  who  love  the  truth.  Long  before 
Christian  creeds  were  formulated,  it  was  said  that  “God 
made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven¬ 
tions,”  and  many  of  these  have  been  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  Wherever  men's  “inventions”  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  what  God  has  spoken  and  ordained,  we  would 
say,  “Let  them  be  changed,”  whether  they  be  of  a  past 
generation  or  of  the  present.  In  this  matter  “Let  God 
be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.”  Prof.  Kissopp  Lake  (Fore¬ 
word  V),  represents  “the  best  men  of  our  time”  as  be¬ 
lieving  “that  if  [ ! ! !]  our  lives  are  continued  after  death, 
it  will  be  a  natural  and  not  a  supernatural  phenomenon.” 
This  leads  us  to  ask,  “Of  what  nature  should  such  changes 
be?  Would  it  be  safe  to  commit  it  to  Dr.  Lake,  and  *A 
Gentleman  with  a  duster'  to  decide?  Would  not  the  Bible 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  mythologies  too?” 

The  latter  tells  us  of  a  scientist's  announcement  which 
he  calls  a  “demonstration  by  science.”  (Yet,  not  all  of 
us,  perhaps,  can  see  that  it  is  such) :  “I  have  seen  the 
demonstration  by  science  that  this  visible  and  tangible 
world,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  both  invisible  and  intangible 
— ^a  phantasm  of  the  senses”  (p.  219) . 

But  the  science  by  which  he  was  convinced  of  the  un¬ 
reality  of  the  world  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
is  generally  known  as  science,  i,  e.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
visible  world  gained  by  investigation. 

About  the  views  of  one  great  investigator,  modem  scien¬ 
tists  are  beginning  to  agree  with  him,  for  he  tells  us: 
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“I  have  seen  Darwinism,  the  very  foundation  of  modem 
materialism,  break  up  like  thin  ice  and  melt  away  from 
the  view  of  philosophy.”  This  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  scientific  heresy  a  few  years  ago  by  many  who 
were  convinced  that  Darwin's  “Natural  Selection”  and 
“Survival  of  the  Fittest,”  were  the  only  true  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  world — ^the  only  true 
science  of  nature.  This  view  has  been  called  an  “axiom 
of  modem  thought.”  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  situation 
is  considerably  changed  now,  the  change  being  accelerated 
and  more  fully  published  by  the  reports  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  “British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science”  in  Edinburgh  in  September,  1921. 

As  to  how  he  thinks  he  found  out  that  the  world  we 
think  is  a  real  world  created  by  God,  as  the  Bible  tells 
us,  is  “in  its  last  analysis”  .  .  .  only  “a  phantasm  of  the 
senses,”  he  tells  us  very  simply: 

“One  day,  when  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  Radiant 
Matter,  Sir  William  Crookes  touched  a  little  table  which 
stood  between  our  two  chairs,  and  said  to  me,  ‘We  shall 
announce  to  the  world  in  a  year  or  two,  perhaps  sooner, 
that  the  atoms  of  which  this  table  is  composed  are  made 
up  of  tiny  charges  of  electricity,  and  we  shall  prove  that 
each  one  of  those  tiny  electrons,  relative  to  its  size,  is 
farther  away  from  its  nearest  neighbour  than  our  earth 
from  the  nearest  star.'  I  have  lived  to  see  this  prophecy 
fulfilled,  though  its  implications  are  not  yet  understood.” 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Gentleman  wields  his  duster 
in  a  brilliant  way ;  but  how  are  those  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  the  “implications”  of  the  scientist's  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  atom  consists  of  electrons  are  a  “demon¬ 
stration”  of  the  unreality  of  the  visible  world?  Do  the 
atoms  of  matter  cease  to  exist  when  they  are  shown  to 
consist  of,  not  material  substances  like  uranium,  thorium 
and  radium,  but  become  (in  the  scientist's  view),  innu¬ 
merable  electrons?  Does  not  electricity  exist?  And  is  it 
not  real?  Our  motorists  and  scientific  electricians  as  well 
as  the  most  ignorant  who  hear  its  powerful  voice  in 
thunder  and  see  its  terrible,  destructive  effects,  or  look  on 
its  very  important  action  for  modem  human  advantages 
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and  comforts,  feel  that  electricity  exists  and  is  not  a 
“phantasm  of  the  senses.”  We  may  not  be  able  to  say 
what  it  is,  any  more  than  the  greatest  scientist  of  his 
age,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  and  accomplished  such 
great  things  by  it,  the  late  Lord  Kelvin.  He  confessed 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  is,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
real  and  powerful. 

Electricity  is  not  matter,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  not  a  real  property  of  matter.  So,  when  it  is  proved 
that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  those  atoms  of 
electrons,  matter  is  not  thereby  proved  to  be  nothing. 
Electricity  is  not  matter;  but  a  force  connected  with  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  force  is  just  as  real  as  the  matter  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  electricity  is  not  thought.  Both  are 
forces  of  no  small  significance.  But  we  know  that  they 
are  not  identical.  We  know  one  to  be  a  force  in  matter. 
We  know  that  the  other  is  a  force  in  mind.  We  also 
know  that  electricity  is  not  spirit — that  it  is  no  more 
spiritual  than  matter. 

If  we  accept  our  author’s  views  of  the  necessity  of  the 
“implications”  of  what  science  shows  us  about  this  world 
of  matter  which  we  think  we  see,  feel,  etc.,  and  which, 
yet,  we  are  told  is  not  real — is  a  mere  phantasm,  how  are 
we  to  act?  Shall  we  fear  to  take  a  step  on  what  we 
thought  was  terra  firmat  Shall  we  stop  a  process  to 
which  we  have  long  been  accustomed,  and  take  no  more  of 
what  we  have  erroneously  thought  was  food?  Or  to  go 
further,  what  must  we  think  of  the  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster  himself?  Is  his  hand  that  wields  the  duster, 
and  his  whole  body  that  moves  the  hand  (like  the  world 
in  which  he  is  dusting)  a  mere  phantasm? 

The  author's  idea  of  the  remedy  required  for  the  la¬ 
mentable  religious  disease  is  indicated  by  such  words  as 
these: 

“Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  was 
engaged  in  teaching  men  this  high  mystery,  this  open 
secret  [and  many  excellent  things] ,  that  conquests  await 
us  in  the  spiritual  world  before  which  all  the  conquests 
of  the  material  world  will  pale  into  insignificance,  that 
we  are  spirits  finding  our  way  out  of  the  darkness  of  an 
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animal  ancestry  into  the  Light  of  an  immortal  inheritance 
as  children  of  God;  let  us  suppose  this,  and  not  dogma, 
was  the  Voice  of  the  Church;  must  we  not  say  that  by 
such  teaching  the  whole  world  would  eventually  be  rescued 
from  our  present  chaos  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  bom 
again  into  the  knowledge  of  spirituality?” 

What  is  “this  high  mystery,  this  open  secret”?  The 
words  immediately  preceding  these  phrases  are: 

“How  much  greater  the  joy  of  him  who  knows  that  Reality  is 
God,  and  God  is  Father.*’ 

“The  open  secret  flashes  on  the  brain 
As  if  one  almost  guessed  it,  almost  knew 
Whence  we  have  sailed  and  voyage  unto.** 

“The  high  mystery,  the  open  secret,”  then,  is  that 
“Reality  is  God  and  God  is  Father.”  The  thing  which 
“flashed  on  the  brain”  of  the  author,  would  seem  to  be 
what  Sir  William  Crookes  told  him  about  the  little  table 
between  the  two — “We  shall  announce  to  the  world  in  a 
year,  perhaps  sooner,  that  the  atoms  of  which  this  table 
is  composed,  are  made  up  of  tiny  charges  of  electricity,” 
etc. 

One  of  the  “implications”  of  this,  as  the  author  thinks, 
is  that  “the  whole  universe  is  invisible.”  He  here  seems 
to  imply  that  in  this  invisible  universe,  of  which  we  know 
only  the  phenomena,  is  the  only  Reality,  and  that  that 
Reality  is  God,  “a  spiritual  reality  closer  than  hands 
and  feet”  (p.  229) ,  as  he  speaks  of  it. 

Whether  this  be  Theism  or  Pan-Theism,  readers  must 
judge,  when  they  come  to  turn  the  pages  of  this  remark¬ 
able  book.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  that  the  discovery  of 
which  by  all  men  is  that  gospel  which  the  author  thinks 
will  bring  to  the  human  race  a  glorious  victory  “before 
which  all  the  conquests  of  the  material  world  will  pale  into 
insignificance.”  It  seems  to  be  “another  gospel”  (Gala¬ 
tians  1 :6, 7)  a  very  “different  gospel”  (R.  V.)  from  PauFs, 
who  tells  the  Corinthians :  “We  preach  Christ  crucified, 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolish¬ 
ness  ;  but  to  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 
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If  the  Church  could  but,  with  one  voice,  preach  this 
grospel,  rising  from  knees  of  penitence  for  past  faults,  and 
ardent  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  watering  the  precious  seed  with  her  tears  of 
pity  for  the  lost,  and  loving  sympathy  for  the  suffering, 
we  might  confidently  look  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
following  the  long  night  of  cruelty  and  chaos. 

It  is  true,  electricity  is  neither  spirit  nor  life ;  but  the 
gospel  of  Christ  gives  both.  He  says,  “My  words  they 
are  spirit  and  they  are  life.”  But  electricity  is  a  great 
carrier  of  words,  and  is  becoming  a  greater  and  greater 
carrier  of  words  with  the  advance  of  science.  It  is  a 
joyous  hope,  for  all  who  love  this  gospel,  that  by  wire, 
by  wireless,  and  by  broadcasting,  this  message  which, 
from  many  pulpits,  now  reaches  increasing  thousands  in 
and  around  our  cities  may  eventually  come  to  girdle  the 
globe,  even  in  its  darkest  regions,  with  radiant  light  and 
life. 

The  religious  views  of  the  author  would  naturally  be 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  learned  Professor  of  Harvard, 
who  introduces  this  book  to  the  American  public.  Dr. 
Kissopp  Lake,  who  was  chosen  to  write  the  “Foreword” 
of  Painted  Windows,  in  speaking  of  a  change  in  religious 
views  of  modem  thinkers,  tells  us  (IV) : 

“The  situation  is  changed  in  two  directions.  The 
Church,  the  Bible,  and  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  infallible.” 

He  adds  (V),  “This  does  not  mean  that  men  and 
women  within  and  without  the  Church  do  not  admire  and 
venerate  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  regard  Him  as  the 
best  teacher  whom  they  know.  But  they  are  not  willing 
to  accept  oM  his  teaching.”  (The  italics  are  his.)  .  .  . 
“They  accept  and  try  to  follow  it  because  they  believe 
that  it  is  true  [in  general,  of  course],  but  they  do  not 
believe  it  is  true  because  it  is  his  teaching.”  ...  He 
informs  us  that  “the  best  of  this  generation  have  shifted 
the  center  of  endeavor  from  the  future  salvation  of  the 
individual  to  the  present  reformation  of  this  world  for 
the  benefit  of  coming  humanity.  The  best  men  of  our 
time  are  troubling  very  little  about  the  salvation  of  their 
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own  souls.”  .  .  .  “They  have  relegated  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Heaven  and  Hell  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  myth¬ 
ologies.” 

It  is  probable  that  no  living  man  has  a  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  round  of  modem  science  than  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  In  his  address 
at  the  commencement  of  Colorado  University,  June  11, 
1923,  he  speaks  of  a  great  mistake. 

In  that  address  we  find  this  utterance  concerning  a 
burning  question  of  our  day: 

“Men  should  remember,  in  this  day  when  the  cry  is 
going  up  that  science  and  religion  are  at  war,  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  took  place  450  years  ago  over  the  new  theory 
of  Copernicus,  regarding  the  movements  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system,”  Dr.  Pritchett  said.  “That  contro¬ 
versy  was  not  a  difference  between  science  and  religion. 
It  was  a  difference  between  two  fallible  human  sciences, 
astronomy  and  theology.  Today  there  is  no  war  between 
science  and  religion.  Such  disputes  have  arisen  between 
conceptions  of  men,  each  advocating  their  own  view  of 
imperfect  human  sciences.” 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  LAMENTATIONS 
BY  WILLIAM  WALTER  CANNON 
SOUTHPORT,  ENGLAND 

In  contrast  with  many  books  of  the  O.  T.,  Lamenta¬ 
tions  has  an  external  tradition  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  L.X.X.  has  the  following  preface: 

Kat  €y€V€TO  fitira  to  di^fuiXMrurS^vai  rovTo’po^A  #cot  'IcpouaoA^/* 
ifnjfJLuidyvai  hcddurev  Tepcfua^  KXaiwv  Kot  idprjtnrfaev  rov  dprjvov  tovtov 
CTTt  TcpovaaA^/A  koI  airev. 

The  Vulgate  has  the  same  with  some  additions:  Et  fac¬ 
tum  est  postquam  in  captivitatem  redactus  est  Israel  et 
Jerusalem  deserta  est  sedit  Jeremias  propheta  flens  et 
planxit  lamentatione  hac  in  Jerusalem  et  amaro  animo 
suspirans  et  ejulans  dixit. 

The  Targum  begins  thus : 

KjnDi  ton 

The  old  Latin  also  has  the  above  preface  in  the  same 
words  as  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Syriac  heads  the  text  with 
the  name  of  “Jeremiah  the  prophet.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Masoretic  text  has  not  this  preface  and  it  was  not 
found  in  the  versions  collected  by  Origen.' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  value  is  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  this  preface.  In  its  Greek  form  it  is  obviously 
translated  Hebrew,*  and  so,  too,  in  the  Vulgate,  where 
the  added  words  suggest  a  different,  if  an  allied,  source. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  its  date,  or  the  authority 
on  which  it  rests.  This  much  it  does  seem  to  prove,  that 
there  was  a  family  of  Hebrew  Mss.  once  extant  in  which 
it  appeared,  and  which,  like  all  the  Mss.  which  are  behind 
the  LXX,  disappeared  before  the  predominant  authority 
of  the  received  text,  and  that  this  took  place  before  the 
date  of  Aquila’s  version.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  tra¬ 
dition  has  a  certain  amount  of  value  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  Another 

^  A  scholion  in  the  Syro-Hex.  is  thus  translated  by  Field  (Hexapla 
II.  747) :  “Secundum  L.X.X.  proemium  est  hoc  Threnorum  quod  non 
positum  apud  reli^uos.^ 

>  See  Oettli  Comm.,  p.  200. 
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tradition,  and,  it  would  seem,  a  later  one,  is  found  in  these 
words  of  the  Targum; 

^  K''DV 

and  these  of  Jerome  ( Josias)  super  quo  Lamentationes 
scripsit  Jeremias  quae  legunter  in  Ecclesia  et  scripsisse 
eum  Paralip:  testatur  liber.  This  tradition  is  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  2  Chr.  35 :25,  which  states  (1)  that 
Jeremiah  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  or  Kinah  about  Josiah; 
(2)  that  the  professional  singers  of  the  Chronicler's  time 
sang  about  Josiah  in  their  elegies  or  Kinoth,  (3)  and 
that  these  were  written  “in  the  Kinoth.**  The  book  of 
Lamentations  was  called  ** Kinoth**  by  the  Jews,*  and  so 
the  error  sprang  up  of  identifying  the  lost  book  of  elegies 
on  the  death  of  Josiah  (which  may  have  contained  Jere¬ 
miah’s  lost  elegy)  with  the  existing  book  of  Kinoth.  The 
identification  is,  of  course,  impossible.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  Lamentations  which  could  by  any  ingenuity  be 
applied  to  the  period  of  Josiah.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Budde*  that  4:20  relates  to  Josiah,  not  to  Zedekiah. 
But  this  view  is  quite  untenable.  The  verse  alludes  to 
a  King  who  was  “captured  by  destroying  forces,”  which 
cannot  apply  to  Josiah  who  was  killed  in  battle  and 
buried  in  Jerusalem,  and  2:9  says  expressly,  “Her  King 
and  her  princes  are  among  the  heathen.”  The  elegy  on 
Josiah  must  be  considered  lost.  We  have,  then,  two  tra¬ 
ditions,  one  of  weight,  one  of  no  weight,  but  they  both 
agree  in  one  respect — ^they  ascribe  the  authorship  of 
Lamentations  to  Jeremiah.  We  now  turn  to  the  poems 
themselves  to  see  what  they  reveal  about  their  author. 

1.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  poems  are  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  and  an  eye  witness  of  the  catastrophe 
they  deplore.  The  author  in  deepest  grief  describes  the 
terrible  things  he  has  experienced.  He  has  witnessed 
the  empty  highroads,  the  children  dragged  into  captivity, 
the  princes  fainting  with  hunger  as  they  fied  from  pur- 

1  0pp.  Ed.  Vallarsi,  VI,  904  D. 

2  See  Masoretic  note  in  Baer’s  Quinque,  VoL  19,  and  Jerome. 
Prol.  Gal.- 

B  Die  fdnf  Megilloth,  p.  72. 
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suit,  the  mockingr  laughter  of  the  enemy,  the  plunder  of 
treasures,  the  awful  spectacle  of  heathen  conquerors  en¬ 
tering  the  Temple,  the  people  seeking  bread  and  offering 
their  valuables  for  it,  youths  and  maidens  in  captivity, 
priests  and  elders  dying  of  famine,  murder  outside  the 
city,  plague  inside  (Ch.  1).  He  has  seen  the  ruin  of 
Zion's  fair  buildings  and  the  cessation  of  her  sacred 
rites  while  the  enemy  shout  in  the  Temple,  elders  sitting 
on  the  ground  in  sackcloth  with  dust  on  their  heads, 
fainting  children  in  vain  asking  their  mothers  for  bread, 
gestures  of  astonishment  from  passers-by,  the  crowning 
horror  of  women  eating  their  children,  and  an  orgy  of 
promiscuous  slaughter  (Ch.  2).  He  has  seen  the  fugi¬ 
tives  chased  like  birds,  and  has  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reproach  and  scorn  (Ch.  3).  He  has  watched  babies 
dying  of  thirst,  and  noblemen  accustomed  to  luxury  lying 
on  dungheaps,  blackened  and  emaciated  by  famine,  he  has 
observed  the  hunger  bitten  victims  of  the  plague,  Zion 
on  fire.  Prophets  and  priests  reeling  about  in  blood-stained 
garments  while  people  shout  after  them  “Unclean”;  the 
vain  hopes  that  relieving  forces  would  come,  the  agony 
of  hearing  that  the  king  was  captured,  and  the  wicked 
joy  of  the  Edomites  (Ch.  4).  Somewhat  later  he  has 
seen  lands  and  houses  held  by  foreigners,  sufferings  of 
widows  and  orphans,  water  and  wood  having  to  be  bought 
and  food  obtained  at  a  risk  to  life,  the  oppression  of  slave 
rulers,  women  outraged,  princes  hanging  by  the  hand, 
boys  tottering  under  heavy  tasks,  and  an  end  to  all  cheer¬ 
fulness  (Ch.  5). 

None  but  an  eye  witness  could  have  mingled  such  vivid 
details  of  misery  with  such  outpourings  of  an  agonized 
soul.  And  this  grief  is  a  recent  experience,  not  a  memory 
of  distant  years  and  sorrows  long  ago.  The  view  of 
Loehr  that  any  of  these  poems  could  have  been  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  his  youth 
and  who  wrote  these  poems  about  it  in  Babylon  30  or  40 
years  afterwards  is  out  of  the  question.  If  this  were 
the  fact  the  poems  would  be  very  diffe];ent.  Time  would 
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have  blurred  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  facts  and  softened 
the  violence  of  the  grief 

We  forget  because  we  must 

And  not  because  we  will. 

The  cruel  distinctness  of  these  horrors,  the  hopeless  mis¬ 
ery  they  produced,  come  fresh  from  recent  observation 
unsoftened  by  time  or  reflection. 

2.  The  first  four  of  these  poems  are  Kinoth,  elegiac 
poems  or  dirges,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  a  little 
to  consider  the  significance  of  this  fact.  The  original 
form  of  the  Kinah  was  a  funeral  song  or  death  lament 
for  an  individual  as  appears  from  those  composed  by 
David,  II  Sam.  1:17  and  3:33.  At  a  later  period  the 
Kinah  began  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  cases  of 
national  sorrow  or  disaster.  These  national  elegies  were 
written  in  a  special  meter,  of  which  something  will  be 
said  in  a  later  page,  and  were  sung  or  wailed  to  a  suitable 
melody  by  a  professional  choir  of  trained  women  called 
ni3J*lpO  or  (Jer.  9:16  (Heb.)  2  Chr.  35:25).  The 

earliest  elegy  of  this  kind  is  found  Amos  5 :2,  and  there 
are  extant  one  in  Is.  14 :1-21,  four  in  Jer.  and  three  in  Ezek. 
Such  a  national  or  community  poem  must  of  necessity 
comprise  topics  or  points  of  view  interesting  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  must  reflect  its  prevailing  sentiments.  The 
griefs  of  the  people  must  be  expressed  in  terms  which 
agree  with  their  memories  and  feelings  and  display  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them.  “They  are  carefully  elaborated  poems 
in  which  no  aspect  of  the  common  grief  is  unremembered 
and  in  which  every  trait  which  might  stir  a  chord  of 
sorrow  or  regret  is  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  picture  of  woe.”^  There  is  in  such  com¬ 
positions,  of  course,  room  for  the  personality  of  the  poet 
to  show  itself.  His  general  views  and  usual  modes  of 
thought  as  well  as  some  of  his  characteristic  locutions 
are  likely  to  appear,  for  these  are  part  of  the  man  and 
help  to  make  the  poet.  Still,  his  main  object  would 
of  necessity  be  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 


i  Driver,  Int.,  p.  430,  1st  ed. 
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whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  the  elegy  was  to  be  sung. 
If  on  any  topic  his  personal  feelings  should  not  quite 
coincide  with  those  of  his  audience  he  must  efface  himself. 
He  could  not  in  such  compositions  obtrude  his  individual 
standpoint,  for,  in  his  elegy,  he  has  to  speak  not  for  him¬ 
self  but  for  the  sorrowing  community.  The  position  of 
a  prophet  was  very  different.  He  spoke  the  direct  revela¬ 
tion  his  heart  had  received.  To  consider  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers,  to  modify  or  temper  his  message  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  their  sentiments  would  be  nothing  short  of  sin. 
But  this  bold  rigidity  of  utterance  would  be  quite  unsuit¬ 
able  in  a  writer  who  sought,  in  a  formal  and  artificial 
elegy,  to  represent  a  mourning  community  and  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  its  griefs.  We  have  been  led  to  these  observations 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  divergencies  between 
the  thoughts  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  those  of  the 
author  of  Lamentations  which  have  caused  writers  of 
eminence  (Loehr,  Peake,  Budde)  to  pronounce  that  it 
is  impossible  that  Jeremiah  could  be  the  author  of  the 
latter.  There  are  two  of  such  places.  The  first  is  2:9: 
“Her  prophets  did  not  find  a  vision  from  Jahveh.”  How 
could  Jeremiah  the  prophet  write  that?  Perhaps  he 
would  not  have  expressed  it  just  that  way,  if  he  had 
been  uttering  his  individual  views,  but  as  a  complaint  of 
the  mourning  community  it  was  sadly  true.  The  false 
optimism  of  the  prophets  had  led  Judah  to  her  ruin. 
Jeremiah  had  denounced  them  over  and  over  again  (6 :13f, 
13:13,  14:13f,  23:9-22-27-29,  37:19,  etc.).  The  misery 
they  had  brought  was  an  element  of  the  people's  grief 
and  a  suitable  theme  for  the  communal  lamentation. 
Jeremiah  must  have  heartily  agreed  with  the  statement 
in  2:9,  and  in  a  poem  of  this  kind  he  could  hardly  add, 
“except  Jeremiah.”^ 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  other,  4:17,  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  earnest  longing  “we”  felt  for  the  arrival  of 
a  relieving  (Egyptian)  force  where  as  Jer.  (37:5-10) 

^  Oder  hatte  er  bei  der  Klage  iiber  die  falschen  Propheten  sich 
selbst  als  ruhmliche  Ausnahme  nennen  sollen? — Oettli. 
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had  always  declared  that  this  hope  was  a  vain  one.^  But 
if  the  lament  was  to  express  what  the  people  had  felt 
and  suffered  this  trait  could  not  be  left  out.  It  was  the 
last  hope  in  a  time  of  despair  that  the  siege  would  be 
raised  by  this  force.  No  Jew  could  forget  it.  Jeremiah 
was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  city  who  did  not  share 
this  hope,  but  he  cOuld  hardly  be  expected  to  say  so  in 
a  Kinah  poem  for  national  mourning.  It  is  surprising 
that  some  critics  (Driver,  Peake,  Budde)  should  have 
felt  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  4 :20.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  Jeremiah  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  of 
Zedekiah  as  *'the  breath  of  our  nostrils”  since  he  had 
expressed  a  very  poor  opinion  of  that  king  in  an  oracle 
(Jer.  24:9-10).  It  will  be  observed  that  Zedekiah  is  not 
named  in  4:20  and  it  was  not  his  tragic  fate  (though 
that  was  pitiable  enough)  which  was  the  chief  thought 
here,  but  the  fall  of  the  Davidic  monarchy.  For  over 
400  years  this  dynasty  had  endured;  its  continuance  had 
been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  Jeremiah  (17 :26) , 
and  now  it  was  ended.  If  he  said  *'the  breath  of  our  nos¬ 
trils  is  gone,”  it  was  too  sadly  true.  Without  the  Davidic 
king,  “the  anointed  of  Jahveh,”  the  Jewish  state  was  an 
exanimate  corpse.  Jeremiah  must  have  felt,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  a  hearty  sorrow  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  king  descended  from  David  “under  whose 
shade  they  could  still  exist  among  the  nations.” 

3.  It  has  been  thought  (Budde,  Loehr)  that  the  aged 
prophet  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  so  many  outward 
troubles  and  inward  sorrows  that  he  would  hardly  have 
had  the  rest  and  freedom  of  mind  to  compose  these  elegies. 
But  it  may  well  be  that  to  a  nature  like  Jeremiah’s  the 
composition  of  these  artificial  and  elaborate  poems  might 
in  itself  be  a  source  of  comfort. 

For  to  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain 
A  use  in  measured  language  his 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise.  ' 

Like  dull  narcotics  numbing  pain. 

1  “Would  not  Jeremiah  have  written  Their  rather  than  our?” — 
Driver. 
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For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  composition  of 
Kinoth  was  no  new  art  to  him.  In  his  youth  he  com¬ 
posed  a  Kinah  on  the  death  of  Josiah  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  lost  and  4  Kinoth  of  his  are  extant  among  his 
oracles  (9:9b-ll;  9:20-21;  22:6-7-21-23)  and  there  are 
several  isolated  lines  in  his  writings  composed  in  Kinah 
metre  (e.  g.,  8:19;  38:22).  So  he  knew  the  rules  of 
elegiac  poetry,  the  methods  of  the  wailing  women,  the 
proper  melodies,  and  he  had  thus  a  medium  ready  to  his 
hand,  if  he  wished  to  express  the  grief  of  his  people 
and  his  own. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  prosody  of  Jere¬ 
miah’s  extant  Kinah  poems  is  just  the  same  as  that  of 
Lam.  I-IV.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  look  a  little  in  detail 
at  this  question  of  Kinah  metre.  The  rule  given  by 
Budde'  for  Lam.  I-IV  is  that  “the  verse  is  put  together 
out  of  a  longer  first  and  a  shorter  second  number  which 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  (weit  uberwiegend) 
stand  in  a  relation  of  3 :2  to  one  another.”  This  general 
statement  hardly  puts  the  facts  in  a  true  light.  In  these 
four  poems  there  are  244  lines;  of  these,  108  only  are 
in  a  measure  of  3:2.  Ninety-three  are  equally  divided, 
3:3  or  2:2,  and  the  remainder  are  variously  irregular. 
The  measure  3 :2  predominates  over  any  other  form,  but 
the  lines  which  are  not  3 :2  are  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
whole.  The  poet  does  not  bind  himself  to  the  strict  rule 
3:2.  He  allows  himself  considerable  metrical  license. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
extant  Kinoth  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  about  the  same 
amount  of  deviation  from  the  3:2  metre.  As  ComilP 
remarks,  the  equality  of  single  lines  was  not  the  formal 
law  of  his  metre.  This  is  equally  true  of  Lam.  I-IV. 
Whether  or  not  the  author  was  the  same,  the  metre  is 
the  same.  But  we  can  hardly  think  of  anyone  who  a 
priori  was  more  likely  to  write  elegies  than  Jeremiah. 
His  nature  was  elegiac;  his  life  was  an  elegy.  Full  of 

1  Die  fiinf  Megillot,  p.  71. 

*“Fflr  Jer.  war  die  Gleichheit  der  einzelnen  Stichen  nicht  for- 
males  Grundg^esetz  seiner  Metrik,  er  hat  vielmehr,  modern  geredet, 
in  I^iittelversen  g^ichtet.'^  Die  metrischen  Stiicke  des  Buches 
Jeremiah  reconstruieret.  G.  H.  Comill,  p.  VIII. 
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love  and  sympathy  for  his  people,  the  terrible  messasre 
he  had  to  deliver  wounded  him  to  the  heart.  Even  as 
a  young  man  he  had  no  friends  and  no  pleasures  (16 :17) . 
He  was  debarred  the  joys  of  family  life  (16:1).  He 
wished  he  had  never  been  born  (16 :10,  20 :14) .  His  own 
neighbors  tried  to  murder  him  (11:21),  he  was  in  per¬ 
sonal  danger  all  his  life  (17:18,  18:18,  37:llf,  38).  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  write  Kinoth. 
The  marvel  would  be  if  he  had  not.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  curious  theory  of  Duhm^  he  never  wrote  anything 
else.  This  writer  picks  out  of  the  whole  of  his  book 
280  lines  as  the  genuine  work  of  Jeremiah,  arranges  them 
into  60  poems  and  says  that  “the  verse  measure  is  the 
same  all  through,  4  line  verses  with  alternating  3  and  2 
beats.”  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  performance 
(the  result  of  a  very  free  use  of  the  emendating  knife) 
it  has  this  value  for  us:  it  bears  witness  how  deeply 
elegiac  in  character  the  ordinary  writings  of  this  Prophet 
are. 

4.  Lamentations  contain  very  numerous  reminiscences 
both  of  the  characteristic  thoughts  and  the  usual  locu¬ 
tions  of  Jeremiah.  The  more  striking  of  these  are  set 
out  here.* 

Main  Lines  op  Thought. 

National  ruin  is  the  result  of  national  sin: — 16:8,  14, 
18;  3:42;  4:6;  6:7,16. 

Jer.  1:13;  4:4;  6:19;  7:20;  9:12-16;  11:9-11;  12:17; 
13:9-10;  14:7,  16;  16:4;  16:10-13;  17:1,  3;  18:16-16; 
19:12-13;  and  other  places. 

Sins  of  prophets  and  priests: — ^2:14;  4:13,  16. 

Jer.  2:8,  26;  6-13f;  8:1,  10;  13:13;  14:13,  18;  18:18; 
23:9-40;  27,  29;  and  other  places. 

Misplaced  confidence  in  allies: — 1:2,  19;  4:17. 

Jer.  2:18,  36;  30:14;  37:6,  10. 

Jeremiah  was  a  priest  (Jer.  1:1)  and  Lamentations 
dwells  on  horrors  which  would  specially  impress  a  priest, 
e.  g.. 


^  Das  Buch  Jeremiah,  p.  XII. 

2  Some  of  the  matter  of  this  section  is  taken  from  Driver,  Int., 
1st  ed.,  p.  433. 
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1 :4,  No  one  coming  to  a  feast. 

1:10,  Heathens  entering  the  temple,  which  God  had 
forbidden. 

2:6,  Feast  and  Sabbath  (Jer.  17:12-27)  forgotten. 
2:7,  Enemies  shouting  in  the  temple  like  a  feast  day. 
2:9,  The  exiled  king  without  priestly  Torah. 

4:1,  Consecrated  stones  lying  in  heaps  in  the  streets. 

Words  and  Phrases. 

(The  parallel  often  goes  deeper  than  the  words  quoted.) 
1:1,  Trn  nnt5^'».  Jer.  16:17,  ’•nntr''  ttd. 

1:2,  rr^nriN-^D,  of  faithless  allies,  Jer.  30:14, 
cf.  2 :33,  nanN. 

1:5,  Jer.  12:1  Ib. 

18:9,  The  image  of  Jerusalem  as  a  dishonoured  maiden. 
Jer.  13:22,  26,  and  the  word  bis  in  Jer. 

1:13, 

Jer.  20:9,  Eyes  flowing  down  with 

tears. 

1:16;  2:11,  18;  3:48,  49;  Jer.  9:17;  13:17;  14:17; 
and  the  words  in  combination  yoT  .1“!^ 

1:17,  neighbouring  nations.  Ib.,  Jer.  48:17. 

1:20,  DID.  for  plague.  Ib.,  Jer.  15:2;  18:21. 

1:22,  :»n.  Jer.  8:18. 

2:2,  remembers,  Jer.  7:14. 

2:8,  together,  so  Jer.  14:2. 

2:11,  13;  3:48;  4:10,  The  breach  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people.  Jer.  6 :14 ;  8 :11,  21 ;  14 :17 ;  and  other  places. 
•TSV  combined  with 

2:11,  ••rv  .1^5.  Jer.  14:6,  DH’TV  ,1^3* 

2:14,  Prophets  saw  ^sn,  Jer.  23:13,  n^sn. 

Ib.,  Prophets  did  not  reveal  guilt  as  they  ought,  Jer. 
23:17-22. 

Ib.,  mNtyo.  Jer.  23:33. 

Ib.,  Jer.  27:10, 16;  ^nmn  ^nnn. 

2:16,  “shake  their  heads,”  Jer.  18:16;  19:8. 

2:17,  DOT  'iT  Ht^V.  Jer.  61:12,  Dl  'm  DDT  DJ 
2:18,  Jer.  14:17,  nrmn-'?N.  Women  eating 

their  children,  2:20;  4:10;  Jer.  19:9. 
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Terror  around,  2:22,  mJO.  Jer.  6:25;  20:10; 

3*»nDD  mao. 

Ib.,  Tnm  O'^S.  Jer.  44:14;  /&.,  42:17,  words  reversed. 

3:5,  Jer.  8:14.  Ib. 

3:14,  pnt5>  'n'Nl.  Jer.  20:7,  pint8^^  Ti'Nn.  Wormwood 
and  gall. 

3:15,  nav^.  20,  iy«m  nav^.  Jer.  9:15,  23:15,  nay^ 

t^Hm. 

3:22,  laon.  Jer.  44:18,  Ib.  (perhaps  =  .laion.  Oettli). 

3 :27,  imyan.  comp.  Jer.  1 :6,  7,  lya. 

3:29,  mpn  Jer.  31:16,  Ib. 

3:47,  ,nn3i  ins.  Jer.  48:43.  nsi  nnsi  ins. 

3:52,  '•am  Jer.  16:16,  Dm.  Appeal  to  a  righteous 
Judge  against  enemies,  3 :64-66,  Jer.  11 :20. 

4:2,  trrn.  Jer.  19:1,  Ib. 

4:5,  TOtS^a.  Jer.  4:9, 76. 

4:11,  .  .  .  ty«  Jer.  17:27 . 18^«  •’nxm 

n^DKl.  Prophets  and  priests  shedding  blood  of  righteous 
men. 

4:13,  see  Jer.  26:8f ;  also  23:11. 

4:15,  Jer.  48:9,  «xn 

4:17,  Ta'»Tiy,  (Kri.).  Jer.  40:5,  lany. 

76.,  nity ,  foreign  help.  Jer.  37 :7  Ib. 

4:19,  As  to  the  fact,  Jer.  39:4-5. 

76.,  ntS^ao  .D'^,p.  Jer.  4:13,  D^t^ao  l^p. 

4:21,  The  cup  (  DID )  shall  pass  to  Edom,  Jer.  49:12. 
So  Jer.  25:16,  for  all  hostile  nations. 

4:22,  Comp.  Jer.  50:20. 

5 :6,  inD.  to  submit,  Jer.  50 :15.  Sins  of  the  fathers. 

5:7,  comp.  Jer.  16:11;  32:18. 

5:14,  Cessation  of  joy,  Jer.  7:34;  16:9. 

5:16,  nnDy.  Jer.  13:18,  76. 

5:21,  .lamts^n  (Kri.).  Jer.  31:17,nmtS^1  ‘•ai'tyn. 

5:22,  *ianD«D  D«D.  Jer.  14:19,  76. 

That  so  many  echoes  of  the  points  of  view,  thoughts, 
images,  and  diction  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  should 
occur  in  this  short  book  would  seem  to  be  an  impressive 
fact.  But  this  has  in  many  quarters  not  been  felt  at  all. 
To  some  these  reminiscences  are  only  plausible  (Peake), 
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to  others  insufficient  (Budde).^  These  conclusions  are 
matters  of  feeling,  and  there  is  no  criterion  by  which 
they  can  be  discussed.  Another  view  that  the  case  is  one 
in  which  the  differences  have  greater  weight  than  the 
resemblances  (Driver)  does  not  seem  an  accurate  or 
reasonable  way  of  estimating  literary  evidence.  There 
should  be  no  general  rule  either  way — resemblances  and 
differences  should  be  weighed  in  relation  to  their  number 
and  their  force.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  these  differ¬ 
ences. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  if  Lamentations  contains  striking  locutions  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  works  of  Jeremiah,  that  fact  invali¬ 
dates  his  authorship.  Such  a  view  is  contradicted  by  all 
literature.  If  a  poet  chooses  a  new  topic  or  a  new  manner 
of  treatment  he  must  inevitably  use  some  new  words. 
All  the  language  of  his  country  is  known  to  him  and  he 
can  select  what  word  he  will.  In  addition,  if  he  decides 
to  write  an  acrostic  Kinah  poem,  he  must  choose  words 
to  fit  the  acrostic,  and  the  melody,  and  the  rules  of  the 
art,  and  certainly,  if  he  finds  a  word  to  suit  him  he  will 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  used  it 
before.  Bearing  this  in  mind  and  leaving  out  common 
words  we  note  in  Lamentations — 

(a)  Hapax  Legomena. 

1:7,  nni^D. 

1:14,  [The  Hebrew  word  Tpty  is  not  proved  to 
exist,  should  be  read,  with  all  the  versions.  Jere¬ 
miah  often  uses  the  word,  but  not  the  Niphal,  which  is 
coined  for  the  acrostic.] 

2:1,  mv. 

2:17,  mD«. 

q  *Jq'  \  Perhaps  the  same  word. 

3:49,  naisn  J 

2:20,  p^nSQ. 

3:11,  nt^B. 


1  Die  Klagelieder  durchaus  nicht  das  Mass  von  Uebereinstimmung 
mit  Jer.'s  Sprachgebrauch  darbieten  das  man  bei  seiner  Verfasser- 
schaft  verlangen  miisste. 
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3:16, 

3 :46,  ^no.  Used  for  the  acrostic. 

3:69,  fimy. 

3 :63,  ru':ilo,  a  coined  word  (Singsong) ,  Budde. 

3:65, 

76., 

4 :2,  n^D.  Piuil. 

4:8,  nntr. 

76.,  ISX 

4:10,  'JOm. 

4:17,  n'BX. 

6:13,  pna. 

(b)  Other  Striking  Non-Jeremian  Locutions. 

nno,  1:1. 

1j3,  7,  9;  3:1,  19. 

D23ltr,  1 :4, 13, 16 ;  3 :11.  Jeremiah  often  used  the  word 
but  not  this  part. 

n:i\  1:4,  5,  12;  3:32,  33,  Jeremiah  used  the  noun  pr 
8:18,  etc. 

tD''nn,  1:11, 12;  3:63;  4:16;  6:1. 

,  alone  often. 

mi,  1:17,  "ran,  1:20,  2:11. 

1 :22 ;  2 :20 ;  3 :61.  Jer.  6 :9,  in  a  different  sense. 

2 :2,  5,  8,  16.  Used  for  the  acrostic. 

niT,  2 :7 ;  3 :17,  31.  Used  for  the  acrostic. 

18^,,  2:15,  16;  4:9;  6:18. 

yw ,  3 :8.  Jer.  uses  the  noun  8 :19. 

mtSD,  3:12,  often  used  in  Jer.  in  different  sense. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  these  differences  are  more 
weighty  than  the  resemblances.  Many  of  them  are  easily 
accounted  for.  Four  words  are  obviously  selected  for 
the  acrostic — others,  '•ITN,  alone,  are  clearly  elegiac, 

you  can  almost  hear  the  wailing  melody.  The  use  of  ^ 
for  is  probably  for  some  reason  of  metre.  Many 
of  the  words  are  selected  to  express  grief  or  disaster 
or  horror,  as  if  the  language  had  been  searched  for  strange 
words  to  express  unheard  of  woes.  Many  other  are  used 
by  Jeremiah:  though  not  in  quite  the  same  form  or  sig- 
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niftcance.  Generally  the  differences  of  phrase  are  caused 
by  the  difference  of  form  and  treatment  which  must  exist 
between  prophecy  and  narrative  on  the  one  hand,  and 
acrostic  elegiac  poems  on  the  other. 

6.  It  is  now  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  these 
5  poems  are  the  work  of  one  author.  Ewald^  strongly 
upheld  this  view,  contending  that  the  object  of  the  poet 
was  to  exhibit  the  national  sorrow  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  and  that  this  sorrow  was,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  purpose,  expressed  by  (1)  Jerusalem  personified 
as  a  woman,  (2)  The  prophet  himself,  (3)  A  representa¬ 
tive  man,  (4)  All  the  men  of  Judah  collectively,  (5)  The 
whole  community.  So  regarded,  the  whole  group  formed 
one  great  national  elegy. This  is  a  very  sound  general 
view,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  conclusive  unless  it  be 
supported  by  an  internal  connection  between  the  poems 
themselves.  Of  this  there  are  the  strongest  marks.®  We 
note  that  all  these  poems, 

(a)  Express  the  recent  grief  of  a  contemporary  and 
an  eyewitness  (Sec.  I  above). 

(b)  All  deal  with  the  same  great  facts — ^the  miseries 
of  the  siege,  the  conquest,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  horrors  endured  by  the  population. 

Further,  the  main  lines  of  thought  and  many  of  the 
ideas,  words,  and  phrases  noted  in  Sec.  4  above  are  not 
confined  to  one  poem,  but  run  through  the  whole  or  sev¬ 
eral  of  them.  There  is  in  them  all  a  strong  penetration 
by  the  Jeremian  thought  and  diction  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  non-Jeremian  locutions  mentioned 
in  Sec.  6  above.  The  following  points  of  interconnection 
both  in  subject  and  phrase  may  be  noted : — 

Horrors  of  famine  during  the  siege,  2:11,  12,  19;  4:4, 
9, 10. 

Recompense  to  the  enemy  hoped  for,  1:22;  3:64,  66; 
4:21. 

Zion  mourns,  1 :2 ;  2 :18-19. 

^  Dichter  des  A.  B.  1.2.323,  3rd  ed.,  comp.  Robertson  Smith,  Enc. 
Brit.,  9th  ed.,  art  Lamentations. 

*  Das  ganze  &  ^paltene  Gedicht  ist  nur  ein  grosses  Trauerlied 
nach  alter  Hebrftischen  Anlage  und  AusfUhrung. 

*  See  OettU.  Comm. 
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Bread  for  money,  1:11;  6:4. 

Princes  dishonoured,  1:6;  4:7,  8;  6:12. 

Zion  laid  waste,  1:4;  2:9;  6:14-16. 

Zion's  sins,  1:8,  20;  3:39,  42;  4:6;  6:16. 

Desecration  of  the  Temple,  1:10;  2:6,  7,  20;  6:18. 

Human  help  vain,  1:19;  4:17. 

A  glance  of  hope,  1:22;  2:18;  3:21-33;  4:22;  6:19. 

The  king  a  captive,  2 :9 ;  4 :20. 

Some  verbal  connections,  in  addition  to  those  alluded  to 
above,  are  as  follows: — 

TVID,  1:4,  16;  2:6,  7,  22. 

1:6,7,  10;  4:12. 

D**!™,  1:7;  3:19. 

D^TfiTO,  1:10-11  (Kri.) ;  2:4. 

nn,  1:13;  6:17. 

nonon,  1:20;  2:11. 

2:17,  21;  3:43. 

TO  jTO,  2:14;  4:22. 

^  HB  r«fi,  2:16;  3:46. 

nixin  2:19;  4:1. 

roni,  3:14;  6:14. 

"ITT  nsy,  1:12;  2:14. 

1:6;  2:11,  19-20;  4:4. 

Such  numerous  and  varied  connections  of  ideas,  topics, 
general  situation,  and  language  raise  a  presumption  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  a  certainty  that  all  these  poems  are  by 
the  same  author.  And  yet  for  a  long  period  various  crit¬ 
ical  schemes  dividing  the  poems  among  several  authors 
have  followed  one  another.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
these  schemes  fills  more  than  a  page  and  a  half  in  Loehr*s 
commentary.  They  are  extremely  diverse — almost  every 
possible  combination  and  partition  seems  to  have  been 
tried.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  recent  proposals. 

The  schemes  of  Budde  (1898),  Loehr  (1906)  and  Peake 
(1911)  are  on  the  whole  much  the  same.  They  all  pos¬ 
tulate  four  authors  as  follows: 

2  and  4,  one  author^  about  680. 

6,  one  author,  about  660. 

1,  one  author,  about  640,  Budde  about  430. 

3,  one  author,  about  326,  Budde  3rd  cent. 
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To  these  we  might  oppose  the  final  opinion  of  Driver^ 
that  1,  2,  3,  4  were  all  written  about  the  same  time; 
for  these  schemes  of  partition  do  involve  very  strange  con¬ 
sequences.  We  are  to  believe  that  four  poets  scattered 
over  300  years, 

(a)  took  up  the  same  theme,  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
and  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

(b)  were  all  equally  able  to  invest  it  with  the  fresh 
grief  of  a  contemporary  and  the  vivid  detail  of  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

(c)  were  all  penetrated  with  Jeremian  thoughts  and 
views,  and  full  of  Jeremian  diction. 

(d)  All  used  the  same  fund  of  non-Jeremian  diction. 

(e)  all  handled  the  same  topics  from  the  same  point 
of  view. 

(f)  all  were  able  to  write  acrostic  poetry,  and  three 
of  them  acrostic  Kinoth  of  which  they  have  left  us  the 
only  extant  specimens. 

(g)  all  within  these  limitations  produced  fine  poems. 

(h)  all  reached  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  their  poems 
were  adopted  as  national  elegies. 

This  is  so  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  these  poems  had  only  one  author. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  Lam.  2  cannot  have  been  written 
by  Jeremiah  because  it  exhibits  signs  of  dependency  on 
Ezekiel.  This  is  supposed  to  rest  on  two  coincidences 
of  phrase — 

2:14,  Kity  irn  Ezek.,  12:24,  im 

13:6,  im. 

2:15,  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezek.  27 :3,  Ih.  of  Tyre. 

Now  supposed  literary  borrowings  among  contempo¬ 
raries  are  almost  always  incapable  of  proof,  for  either 
may  have  borrowed  from  the  other  or  the  words  used  may 
otherwise  be  current  in  the  language.  This  is  especially 
true  in  this  case  where  there  was  a  vigorous  epistolary 

^  Int.  9.  ed.  465,  '*The  poems  may  not  be  all  by  one  author,  but 
in  spite  of  supposed  dependence  on  Ezek.  and  2nd  Eds,  at  least 
Chs.  1,  3  produce  the  impression  of  having  been  written  as  near 
to  B.  C.  686  as  Chs.  2,  4.^’ 
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intercourse  between  the  golah  in  Babylon  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  29)  and  each  prophet  knew 
what  was  happening  in  the  surroundings  of  the  other 
(see  Ezek.  8),  and  must  soon  have  known  what  the  other 
said  or  wrote.  Ezek.  12  and  13  were  written  about  five 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Jeremiah 
might  well  have  borrowed  from  them,  though  the  phrase 
referred  to  is  hardly  striking  enough  to  be  borrowed 
at  all. 

As  regards  the  phrase,  ’•S'*  the  language  of  2:15, 
^‘Is  this  the  city  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
Perfection  of  Beauty?”  strongly  suggests  that  this  was 
a  widely  used  proverbial  designation  of  Jerusalem  which 
would  be  known  to  both  of  the  prophets,  and  that  neither 
of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  Nothing  can  be 
built  on  such  uncertainties.  Every  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  such  is  merely  guessing,  and  we  are  content  to  say 
with  Budde'  that  a  dependency  of  Lam.  2  on  Ezekiel  is 
not  proved. 

9.  There  was  a  time  and  a  place  where  Jeremiah  could 
have  written  these  poems,  when  he  was  living  at  Mizpeh 
among  the  people  who  were  left  (Jer.  40:6).  At  Mizpeh 
(Nebi  Samwil),  from  whose  lofty  hill  Jerusalem  can  be 
seen,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  ruined  city,  the 
remains  of  the  people  had  come  to  dwell  and  fugitives 
from  all  parts  had  joined  them.  This  was  for  a  brief 
period  the  metropolis  of  Judah.  Here  for  a  short  interval 
was  quiet  and  rest.  This  was  surely  the  time  for  solemn 
national  mourning.  This  was  therefore  a  very  suitable 
time  for  Kinah  poems  to  be  written;  immediately  after 
the  terrible  events  to  which  they  referred,  everyone's 
memory  and  feelings  would  be  in  harmpny  with  these 
wailings  of  misery.  Written  at  that  time  they  would  be 
true  and  sincere  utterances  of  a  real  grief.  Written  in 
430  or  325,  they  could  only  be  academic  and  antiquarian 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  feelings  of  a  distant  past  and 
an  abandon  of  despair  which  other  men  had  once  felt. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  poems  to  realize  which  of  these 
alternatives  they  support  Surely  they  were  written  in 


^  Die  fiinf  Megilloth,  p.  75. 
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sisrht  of  the  ruined  city  and  sung  in  the  hearing  of  men 
who  had  experienced  the  horrors  they  recount. 

Can  we,  out  of  these  complicated  and  difficult  dis¬ 
cussions,  this  balancing  of  probabilities,  these  varying 
opinions  as  to  the  bearing  of  facts,  these  divergencies  of 
feeling  and  taste,  say  that  anything  emerges  definitely 
proved?  This  can  hardly  be  asserted:  in  fact,  on  such 
a  subject  it  is  not  often  that  a  conclusion  can  be  reached 
which  obtains  universal  assent.  But  the  writer  does  claim 
to  have  shown  that  the  tradition  that  Jeremiah  was  the 
author  of  these  poems  is  possibly  true,  and  that  as  much 
or  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  his  authorship  than  can 
be  adduced  on  behalf  of  any  other  view. 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
II 

Facts  and  Conclusions  as  to  the  Synoptic  Orders 
of  Events 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  greatly  astonished  at  the 
state  of  affairs  I  am  now  about  to  disclose.  I  refer  in 
particular  to  the  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  that 
has  been  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  progressions  of 
events  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  One  would  nat¬ 
urally  expect  that  an  adequate  and  correct  statement  of 
the  facts  as  to  agreement  and  disagreement  in  respect 
to  order  would  long  ago  have  come  into  existence.  In¬ 
terest  in  this  matter  of  order  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Lachmann,^  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  sufficient  and  true 
statement  of  the  facts  has  ever  been  made.  One  would 
also  expect  that  a  rigid  inquiry  would  have  been  made 
into  the  logical  support  properly  belonging  to  the  infer¬ 
ence  as  to  priority  that  has  been  based  on  the  matter  of 
order.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  has  never  been  done. 

The  reader  may  think  that  this  is  an  incredible  state 
of  affairs.  It  ought  to  be  incredible.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
unscientific  to  go  ahead  without  making  sure  of  the  facts. 
But  let  us  see  how  things  stand.  I  begin  by  adducing 
statements  as  to  the  fundamental  facts  with  respect  to 
order,  and  then  proceed  to  show  that  even  in  such  an 
elementary  matter  they  are  incorrect.  The  statements 
begin  in  1882  and  extend  to  1916.  Their  import  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Markan  order  is  always  supported,  when 
one  of  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels  deviates,  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  document. 

[Commending  the  Griesbach  Hypothesis,  Dr.  Davidson  wrote:] 
‘*The  following  positions  seem  safe.  .  .  . 

^  G.  Lachmann,  De  ordine  narrationum  in  evangeUda  synoptieia,  a 
paper  in  the  periodical  Theologiache  Studien  und  Kritikenf  1835, 
S.  67011. 
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"6.  Mark’s  arrangement  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  Matthew 
or  Luke.”  Samuel  Davidson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament,  2d  ed.  1882),  vol.  i,  pp.  649,  661. 

[Dr.  Salmon,  in  an  excerpt  given  later  in  connection  with  the 
argument  for  priority  based  on  corroboration,  states  in  effect  that  in 
every  case  where  tiie  order  of  whole  incidents  is  the  matter  in  hand 
and  where  two  Synoptic  orders  agree  against  the  third,  the  Markan 
order  is  one  of  the  two.] 

“The  order  of  the  whole  of  St.  Mark,  excepting  of  course  what  is 
peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  is  confirmed  either  by  St.  Matthew  or  St. 
Luke,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  by  both.” 

”...  no  portion  of  St.  Mark  of  which  the  order  can  not  be  traced 
either  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke.”  F.  H.  Woods,  Studia  Biblica, 
vol.  ii  (1890),  The  Origin  and  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (1886),  pp.  62  and  63. 

“It  may  be  taken  as  a  prima  facie  argument  in  favor  of  St.  Mark’s 
order  that  it  is  ‘confirmed  either  by  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  by  both.’*  Moreover,  when  one  of  the  other 
Synoptists  strikes  out  a  path  peculiar  to  himself,  his  order  usually 
has  less  verisimilitude,  and  is  open  on  internal  grounds  to  suspi¬ 
cion.”  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark  (1902), 
Introduction,  p.  Ixx. 

“Luke  sometimes  deserts  the  order  of  Mark,  and  Matthew  often 
does  so;  but  in  these  cases  Mark  is  always  supported  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  Gospel.”  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmis¬ 
sion  (1906),  p.  36. 

“The  common  order  is  S.  Mark’s  order,  and  when  one  [of  the 
other  Synoptic  Evangelists]  departs  from  it,  the  other  follows  it.” 
J.  R.  Cohn,  The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Research  (1909), 
p.  213. 

“Next,  as  to  the  order  in  which  this  matter  is  arranged,  we  find 
S.  Luke  sometimes,  and  S.  Matthew  rather  more  frequently,  pre¬ 
senting  a  different  order  from  S.  Mark,  but  never  at  the  same  point; 
so  that  whenever  S.  Luke  deserts  S.  Mark’s  order  S.  Matthew  sup¬ 
ports  it,  and  where  S.  Matthew  deserts  it  S.  Luke  supports  it.” 
E.  R.  Buckley,  An  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  (1912), 
pp.  77f. 

“A  sixth  line  of  evidence  is  that  wherever  Matthew  drops  Mark’s 
order  of  events,  Luke  resumes  or  retains,  so  that,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Lachmann  in  1836,  Mark’s  order  is  always  supported 
either  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke.”  W.  R.  Smith,  American  Journal 
of  Theology,  October,  1913,  article  Fresh  Light  on  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  p.  616. 

“Its  sufficiency  [i.  e.,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Markan  order]  was 
evidently  recognized  at  once:  Matthew  follows  it,  and  so  does  Luke, 
and  though  each  of  them  deviates  from  it  somewhat,  yet  they  never 


*  F.  H.  Woods. 
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deviate  from  it  altogether.  Mark  always  has  the  support  of  either 
Matthew,  or  Luke,  or  both.  We  never  have  to  balance  the  order 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  that  of  Mark."  A.  Plummer,  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark  (1915),  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. 

** Again,  not  only  have  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  preserved  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  sections  of  the  second  Gospel,  they  have  arranged 
them  in  the  same  order.  The  order  of  St.  Mark  is  always  confirmed 
either  by  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  and  for  the  most  part  by  both.” 
H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  The  Interpreter,  January,  1916  (vol.  12),  article 
Origin  and  Date  of  the  First  Gospel,  p.  171. 

The  following:  tabulation  will  disclose  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  instances  where  the  Markan  order  is 
deviated  from  by  one  of  the  other  Gospels  and  remains 
nevertheless  without  corroboration  by  the  other. 

In  studying:  the  foregoing  list,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  sequences  of  whole  inci¬ 
dents,  and  not  with  the  order  of  details  all  of  which  belong 
to  single  events.  The  list  presents  the  Markan  instances 
each  as  a  standard.  In  either  the  Matthaean  column  or 
the  Lukan  or  else  in  both  are  presented  deviations  from 
this  standard  sequence.  In  all  cases  where  a  Matthaean 
or  Lukan  sequence  is  gdven  as  deviating,  the  Lukan  or 
Matthaean  column  will  show  a  failure  of  the  other  to 
support.  And  there  are  several  cases  in  each  of  which 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  may  each  in  turn  be  regarded  as 
deviating  from  Mark  and  Mark  remaining  without  sui>’ 
port  from  the  other.  These  are  the  instances  where  the 
Markan  sequence  is  affirmatively  opposed  by  both  the 
remaining  Synoptic  Gospels.  They  are  Nos.  4,  5  and  6. 

Other  points  may,  perhaps,  best  be  treated  by  means 
of  illustrative  examples.  Thus,  in  considering  whether 
Matthew  deviates  from  Mark  in  No.  1,  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  incident  in  Mk.  1 :21-28  as  it  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  First  Gospel.  The  differing  sequence  in  the 
Matthaean  column  consists  in  part  of  a  parallel  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Markan  sequence.  The  other  Mat¬ 
thaean  incident  is  necessarily  a  parallel  to  some  incident 
in  Mark  (namely,  1:39).  The  Lukan  column  is  not 
marked  as  supplying  or  deviating  from  the  Markan  se¬ 
quence,  but  only  as  failing  to  support  that  sequence.  The 
only  possibility  of  furnishing  support  would  be  by  con- 


LIST  OP  MARKAN  SEQUENCES  THAT  ARE  BOTH  OPPOSED  AND  UNSUPPORTED 

That  is,  list  of  sequences  that  are  opposed  bv  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Unsupported  by  the  other,  or  else  are  opposed  by  both. 
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sidering  Lk.  5 : 1-11  parallel  with  Mk.  1 : 14-20.  Even  under 
this  assumption,  Luke  fails  to  support  Mark  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Matthaean  deviation  from  the  Markan  se¬ 
quence.  In  instance  No.  4,  the  notations  “Deviate  from 
Mark”  in  the  Matthaean  column  and  “Fails  to  support 
Mark”  in  the  Lukan  column  are  to  be  considered  together, 
the  sense  being  that  the  Matthaean  sequence  deviates 
from  the  Markan  and  the  Lukan  column  fails  to  support 
the  latter.  After  this.  No.  4  may  be  considered  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  instance,  disclosing  a  Markan  sequence,  deviated  from 
by  Luke  and  left  unsupported  by  Matthew.  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  Lukan  notation  “Deviates  from  Mark”  when 
considered  along  with  the  Matthaean  “Fails  to  support 
Mark.”  In  No.  3,  we  have  in  the  Matthaean  column  a 
blank  for  one  member  of  the  sequence.  This  would  be 
improper  if  the  sequence  were  claimed  as  divergent  from 
the  Markan.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  the  notation  in  the 
Matthaean  column  merely  stating  “Fails  to  support 
Mark.”  That  is,  there  is  failure  to  support  the  Markan 
sequence  in  connection  with  the  Lukan  deviation  from  it. 
This  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  contains  no 
incident  paralleling  the  Markan  and  Lukan  ones  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Appointment  of  the  Twelve, 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  “List  of  Opposed 
Markan  Sequences”  that  the  order  of  the  Second  Gospel 
is  by  no  means  always  corroborated  by  one  or  both  of  the 
other  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  fact,  three  instances  are  given 
where  the  Markan  sequence  is  opposed  both  by  Matthew 
and  by  Luke.  And  in  one  of  these,  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  in  agreement  against  Mark. 

There  are  indications  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  priority  of  Mark  over  the  two  others  that 
the  'writers  knew  of  something  wrong  in  the  claim  of 
unvarying  support,  or  suspected  something  wrong.  I  cite 
the  following  passages,  italicizing  words  of  qualification. 

**When  the  sequence  of  narratives  in  St.  Matthew  or  in  St.  Luke 
differs  from  that  in  St.  Mark,  the  other  one  agrees  with  St.  Mark. 
In  other  words,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  do  not,  save  in  one  or 
two  instances,  unite  against  St.  Mark  as  to  order.  When  all  three 
do  not  agree  in  respect  to  it,  we  have  the  same  sequence  in  St. 
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Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark.**  V.  H.  Stan¬ 
ton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  Part  II,  The  Synaptic 
Gospels  1909),  p.  34. 

‘‘Sometimes  all  three  agree  in  order,  but  where  two  agree  Mark 
is  practically  always  in  the  majority.  Mark  and  Matthew  may 
agree  against  Luke,  or  Luke  and  Mark  against  Matthew,  rarely, 
if  ever,  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark.**  A.  S.  Peake,  A  Critical 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1916,  prefaces  1909),  p.  102. 

Statements  such  as  these  are,  however,  insufficiently 
qualified  to  render  them  adequate  reflections  of  the  facts. 
There  are,  as  Dr.  Stanton  implies,  one  or  two  cases  where 
Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  order  against  Mark.  No.  5 
in  the  ‘‘List  of  Opposed  Markan  Sequences”  is  an  instance 
of  this  character.  But,  as  the  same  list  shows,  there  is 
much  more  disagreement  with  the  Markan  order  in  cases 
where  Mark  has  no  corroboration  whatever.  Prof.  Peake, 
similarly  to  Dr.  Stanton,  allows  that  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  case  or  two  where  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  their 
order  against  Mark.  The  statement  is  perhaps  sufficient 
for  this  particular  class  of  divergence.  The  preceding 
qualification,  “practically  always,”  gives  its  clause  an 
equivalent  sense,  since  it  makes  the  statement  mean  that 
very  infrequently  is  there  a  dual  agreement  in  order  that 
does  not  involve  Mark.  Such  a  dual  agreement  would 
accordingly  be  one  between  Matthew  and  Luke. 

We  have,  then,  on  the  part  of  some  writers  the  con¬ 
cession  that  perhaps  in  a  case  or  two  Matthew  and  Luke 
may  diverge  in  the  same  way  from  Mark.  This  is  all  very 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  list  which  has  been  given 
exhibits  eight  instances  not  of  this  class. 

We  have  in  the  list  a  total  of  nine  cases,  in  each  of 
which  the  Markan  order  is  deviated  from  by  one  of  the 
two  other  Gospels  and  remains  uncorroborated  by  the 
remaining  one.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these 
nine  instances  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  entire 
class  of  instances  where  Markan  sequences  are  deviated 
from  by  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  Gospels,  Matthew 
and  Luke.  If  the  entire  class  is  so  considerable  in  num¬ 
ber  that  the  nine  instances  constitute  only  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  whole,  then  the  claim  for  the  corrobora- 
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tion  of  the  Markan  order  may  still  be  set  up,  though  in 
a  qualified  form.  That  is  to  say,  the  statement  might  be 
urged  that  the  order  of  Mark  is,  except  for  a  number  of 
cases  relatively  few,  always  supported  by  one  or  both 
of  the  remaining  Synoptic  Gospels.  But,  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  relatively  few? 

What  Are  the  Facts? 

In  order  to  get  the  matter  of  deviations  squarely  before 
us,  it  will  be  helpful  to  introduce  a  tabulation  showing 
(1)  all  the  incidents  of  Mark  arranged  in  the  Markan 
order;  and  (2)  all  the  Matthaean  and  Lukan  parallels, 
also  in  the  order  of  Mark.  In  constructing  a  table  of  this 
kind,  some  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  details. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  reject  Mt. 
9 :27-31  and  9 :32-33  [34]  as  parallels  of  Mk.  8 :22-26  and 
7 :31-37  and  Lk.  7 :36-50  as  a  parallel  of  Mk.  14 :3-9,  and 
make  Mt.  15:29-31,  Lk.  4:14-15  and  Lk.  5:1“11  only 
doubtfully  parallel  to  Mk.  7:31-37,  1:14-15  and  1:16-20. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  make  Lk.  4:16-30  parallel  with 
Mk.  6:l-6a. 

The  foregoing  tabulation  exhibits  the  division  of  the 
whole  of  Mark  into  83  sections  each  constituting  an  inci¬ 
dent  or  event.  In  the  lists  of  Matthaean  and  Markan 
parallels,  the  letter  D  is  used  to  indicate  an  incident  imme¬ 
diately  after  which  begins  a  deviation  from  the  Markan 
order.  The  bracketed  events  are  entirely  disregarded  in 
inserting  this  indication  of  deviation,  no  bracketed  event 
being  marked  and  none  allowed  to  influence  a  marking. 
There  are,  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  counting  the  Ds  in 
the  proper  columns,  12  instances  where  Matthew  deviates 
from  Mark  and  14  where  Luke  deviates  from  Mark.  A 
second  letter,  f,  is  employed  to  indicate  failures  to  support 
Markan  sequences.  It  is  placed  alongside  a  Matthaean 
or  Lukan  parallel  or  blank  which,  when  taken  with  the 
next  incident  or  blank,  in  the  column,  in  the  proper  textual 
order,  shows  the  failure  to  support  the  Markan  sequence 
beginning  abreast  the  f.  By  noting  those  Ds  which  have 
abreast  of  them  either  another  D  or  else  an  f,  we  may 
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determine  the  earlier  member  of  all  Markan  sequences 
which  are  opposed  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke,  or  by  both, 
and  which  are  left  without  support.  In  each  case, 
the  earlier  incident  of  the  Markan  sequence  will  lie  be¬ 
tween  two  Ds  or  between  a  D  and  an  f.  In  this  way,  we 
may  readily  single  out  the  following  nine  Markan  se¬ 
quences  which  are  deviated  from  and  at  the  same  time 
left  without  support : 

List  of  Markan  Sequences 
(Each  of  which  is  opposed  and  unsupported) 


1. 

Df 

1:16—20 

1:29—31 

f 

2. 

f 

3:7—12 

3:13— 19a 

D 

3. 

f 

3:13— 19a 

3:19b— 30 

D 

4. 

D 

4:1—34 

4:35—41 

D 

5. 

D 

5:22—43 

6:1— 6a 

D 

6. 

D 

6:1— 6a 

6:6b— 13 

D 

7. 

D 

11:1— 11a 
11:11b— 15a 

f 

8. 

D 

11:11b— 15a 
11:15b— 18  (19) 

f 

9. 


D 


11:15b— 18  (19)  f 
11:19  (20)— 25  [26] 
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It  may  readily  be  seen  that  there  are  7  instances  of 
Markan  sequence  where  Matthew  deviates  and  where 
Mark  is  left  without  the  support  of  Luke ;  and  similarly 
5  instances  of  Markan  sequence  deviated  from  by  Luke 
and  unsupported  by  Matthew.  Of  the  total  of  12,  we 
may  note  3  duplications,  cases  where  a  Matthaean  D  and 
a  Lukan  D  are  abreast  of  each  other.  These  duplications 
indicate  the  three  points  where  the  Markan  order  is 
affirmatively  opposed  by  both  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels. 
In  the  last  table,  these  are  Nos.  4,  5  and  6.  In  the  case  of 
No.  5,  Matthew  and  Luke  not  only  oppose  the  Markan 
order  together,  but  agree  with  each  other  in  respect  to 
order  at  the  moment  of  deviation  from  Mark.® 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  12  Matthaean  deviations 
from  Mark  and  14  Lukan.  Adding  these,  we  have  a  total 
of  26.  But  there  are  3  duplicates,  so  that  the  net  number 
of  deviations  from  the  Markan  order,  deviations  involving 
Matthew,  Luke,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  amounts  to  23. 
We  have  also  noted  that  there  are  7  Matthaean  devia¬ 
tions  where  Mark  has  no  support  from  Luke  and  5  Lukan 
deviations  where  Mark  has  no  support  from  Matthew. 
Adding  these  we  get  a  total  of  12.  There  are,  however, 
3  duplicates,  so  that  the  net  number  of  cases  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  Mark  where  Mark  remains  without  support 
is  just  9.  We  are  now  prepared  to  compare  the  9  and  the 
23  cases.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  now  state  that  Mat¬ 
thew,  or  Luke,  or  both  together,  deviate  from  Mark  at 
23  points;  and  that  in  9  of  these  instances  the  Markan 
order  remains  unsupported.  The  failure  to  support  thus 
extends  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
deviations. 

Certain  of  the  foregoing  numerical  results  are  of  great 
advantage  if  we  desire  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  Markan  priority  based  upon  the  Matthaean  and 
Lukan  support  of  the  order  of  events  in  Mark.  That 

^This  may  be  read  from  the  long  table  by  noting  that  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  parallel  which,  in  the  proper  textual  order  of  Matthew,  im¬ 
mediately  follows  Mt.  9:18-26  is  the  incident  9:35-11:1;  that  the 
Lukan  parallel  which,  in  the  proper  textual  order  of  Luke,  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  incident  Lk.  8:41-56  is  the  incident  9:1-6  and 
that  these  Matthaean  and  Lukan  sequences  are  the  same. 
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argument  may  be  put  in  the  following  form :  Mark  is  the 
primitive  document  because  it  discloses  the  primitive 
order;  and  the  Markan  order  is  to  be  adjudged  primitive 
because,  of  the  three  Synoptic  orders  of  events,  that  of 
Mark  is  the  only  one  which,  when  deviated  from,  has  in 
general  the  support  or  corroboration  of  one  or  both  of  the 
remaining  two  documents.  Supplied  with  the  actual  fig¬ 
ures,  we  may  now  note  that  the  deviations  from  Mark 
total  23.  Of  these  23,  only  14  have  the  support  of  at  least 
one  of  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  nearly  two-fifths 
— ^that  is,  in  9  cases  out  of  the  23 — ^there  is  no  corrobora¬ 
tion  whatever.  From  this  we  may  gather  that,  even  if  we 
allow  that  the  argument  from  corroboration  is  logically 
sound,  we  cannot  grant  that  it  is  especially  formidable 
when  the  corroboration  has  to  be  reduced  nearly  two- 
fifths.  Mark  is  not  generally  corroborated  unless  we  allow 
that  failure  in  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  cases  is  no  bar  to  a 
statement  as  to  general  corroboration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  amount  of  failure  is  too  considerable.  The  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  actual  figures  enables  us,  accordingly,  to 
conclude  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  single  out  Mark  from 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the  one  whose  order  is  so 
much  better  corroborated  that  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
that  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  break  in  the  triple 
agreement  as  to  order  the  Markan  order  is  generally  cor¬ 
roborated  by  one  or  both  of  the  others.  If  the  advocates 
of  the  priority  of  Mark  think  it  worth  while  to  continue 
a  presentation  of  the  argument  from  corroboration,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  view  of  the  numerical  results  I  have 
set  forth,  a  good  deal  of  modesty  should  characterize  their 
future  statements  of  this  argument. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  9  failures  in  corroboration  is 
an  instance  where  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  Markan  order,  is  a  consideration  that  will, 
if  properly  taken  into  account,  not  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  that  proper  modesty  which  should  accompany 
future  presentations  of  the  claim  for  the  primitiveness  of 
the  Markan  order  that  may  be  based  on  corroboration. 
When  Matthew  and  Luke  agree,  in  opposition  to  the 
Markan  order,  in  placing  their  parallels  of  Mark  so  that 
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the  combined  incident  of  The  nder*8  daughter  and  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  incident  of  The  Twelve  sent  forth,  we  can  hardly  view 
this  agreement  in  order  other  than  a  reflection  of  the 
facts.  Those  who  see  in  Matthew  a  truly  chronological 
presentation  of  events  will  surely  do  so;  and  those  who 
regard  Matthew  and  Luke  as  documents  neither  of  which 
was  directly  derived  from  the  other  are  apparently  re¬ 
quired  to  concur  by  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

Three  out  of  9  cases  of  failure  to  corroborate  are  in¬ 
stances  of  joint  opposition  to  the  Markan  order.  They 
have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  the  preceding  case 
where  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  the  deviating  incident 
creating  the  opposition  is  one  of  these  three.  The  remain¬ 
ing  2  are  instances  where  the  failure  in  corroboration  is 
not  merely  a  case  of  absence  of  support  but  an  instance 
where  an  actual  deviating  order  is  disclosed.  Both  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  affirmatively  deviate.  They  agree  to  devi¬ 
ate,  though  they  deviate  with  different  incidents.  The 
fact,  then,  that  2  of  the  seven  failures  in  corroboration 
are  instances  of  affirmative  opposition  is  an  additional 
reason  why  modesty  should  attend  the  pressing  of  any 
future  claim  that  the  primitiveness  of  the  order  of  events 
in  Mark  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  this  order  is  cor¬ 
roborated. 

The  foregoing  exposition  makes  clear  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  Markan  order  is  deviated  from  at  23  points. 

2.  In  9 — ^that  is,  in  nearly  two-fifths — of  these  in¬ 
stances  of  deviation,  Mark  is  uncorroborated. 

3.  In  3  of  the  uncorroborated  instances  of  deviation, 
we  have  cases  of  affirmative  opposition. 

4.  In  1  of  these  cases  of  affirmative  opposition,  we 
have  Matthew  and  Luke  in  agreement  in  the  sequence  that 
is  in  affirmative  opposition  to  the  Markan  order. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  presentation  of  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  order  of  events  as  disclosed  in  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  in  view  of  the  language  of  the  excerpts  cited, 
we  have  just  cause,  I  think,  for  surprise  that  so  many 
prominent  writers,  covering  a  very  extended  period  of 
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time,  entertained  so  incorrect  an  apprehension  of  the 
relations  of  the  three  documents  in  respect  to  their  dis¬ 
agreements  in  the  matter  of  sequence.  The  reader  should, 
by  now,  begin  to  perceive  that  there  may  very  well  be 
sound  reasons  for  challenging  claims  that  the  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  Synoptic  Problems  have  proceeded  along 
scientific  lines.  One  of  the  basic  rules  of  scientific  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  make  sure  of  the  facts. 

But,  let  us  go  on.  Just  as  there  has  been  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  order,  so 
there  has  been  a  misconception  of  the  consequences  of 
the  data  as  to  sequence  that  have  been  assumed.  That 
is  to  say,  the  logical  situation  has  been  misapprehended. 

1.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Markan  order  is,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  relatively  strong  corroboration,  the  most 
primitive.  Here  we  have  the  argument  from  corrobora¬ 
tion, 

2.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Markan  order  is  basic 
because  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  orders  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  as  based  upon  it.  That  is,  the  Markan  order 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  orders  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Here  we  have  the  explanatory  argument. 

In  both  cases,  the  logical  procedure  is  wrong.  It  will 
naturally  be  in  order  to  justify  this  statenient. 

The  Argument  from  Corroboration. 

I  begin  with  the  argument  that  the  order  of  Mark  is 
the  most  primitive  because  of  the  superiority  of  its  cor¬ 
roboration  over  that  of  Matthew  or  of  Luke,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  adduce  citations  which  show  how  representative 
writers  have  presented  the  argument.  The  reader  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  at  present  concerned  not 
with  the  question  of  fact  which  relates  to  the  amount  of 
corroboration  possessed  by  the  Markan  order  but  with  the 
question  whether  the  proposition  that  the  order  of  Mark 
is  much  superior  to  the  other  orders  in  respect  to  the 
matter  of  corroboration  can  justly  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  inference  that  Mark  antedates  the  other  docu¬ 
ments.  We  are  now  concerned  as  to  the  correctness  of 
a  logical  process.  Is  it  good  logic  to  argue  for  the  primi- 
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tiveness  of  the  Markan  order  from  the  superiority  of  the 
support  possessed  by  that  order? 

^‘There  are  a  few  cases,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently,  where 
no  two  of  these  Evangelists  agree  in  their  order.  But  in  many 
cases  two  of  them  agree  against  the  third;  and  it  is  natural  to 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  order  in  which  two  agree  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  original  order.  Now  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  practically  amounts  to  recognizing 
Mark's  order  as  the  original;  for  in  every  case  (except  one  to  be 
mentioned  presently) ,  where  two  agree  against  the  third,  St.  Mark’s 
is  one  of  the  two.”  George  Salmon,  A  Historical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament^*  9th  ed.  (1899), 
p.  674. 

“Moreover,  there  are  only  two  sections  in  which  the  order  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mark  is  different  from  both  the  other  Synoptics,  and  the 
other  Synoptics  in  these  two  cases  disagree  with  each  other.  That 
is  to  say,  Matthew’s  order  is  peculiar  in  eleven  cases,  Luke’s  in 
fourteen,  Mark’s  in  two.  This  certainly  seems  a  strong  proof  that 
Mark’s  is  the  original  order.”  C.  E.  Scott-Moncrieff,  St.  Mark 
and  the  Triple  Tradition  (1907),  p.  27. 

“And  it  should  be  noted  that  where  Mt.  deviates  from  the  order 
of  Mk.,  Lk.  commonly  follows  it.  Mk.  is  nearly  always  supported 
by  either  Mt.  or  Lk.  or  both:  his  is  the  original  order.  A.  Plummer, 
An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  S.  Matthew 
(1909),  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 

The  argument  that  the  assumption  of  the  Markan  order 
as  one  that  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  corroborated  by 
the  other  Synoptic  Gospels  combined  with  the  assumption 
that  this  order  is  the  only  one  so  corroborated — ^the  argu¬ 
ment  that  these  assumptions  conjointly  require  that  this 
order  be  viewed  as  the  most  primitive — is  unsound,  be¬ 
cause  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  assumed  to  be  dependent  upon  one  an¬ 
other.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  great  fallacy.  If  the  three 
Gospels  be  viewed  as  mutually  independent,  then  the 
Markan  order  would,  because  of  the  relatively  strong  cor¬ 
roboration  by  one  or  two  independent  witnesses,  be  the 

^What  Dr.  Salmon  conceived  to  be  an  exception  is,  in  reality, 
none  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  deviation  referred  to  by  him 
concerns  not  the  order  in  which  incidents  occur,  but  merely  the  or¬ 
der  of  presentation  of  the  details  in  a  single  incident.  His  instance 
relates  to  the  agreement  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  mentioning  the 
commencement  of  John’s  activity  before  citing  the  passage  from 
Isaiah  and  to  the  reversal  of  this  order  in  Mark  (Mt.  3:1-3;  Lk. 
3:1-6;  Mk.  1:2-4). 
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best  attested  order  and  so  probably  the  most  primitive 
of  the  three.  The  assumption  of  mutual  independence  is, 
however,  inadmissible.  I  am  investigating  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  facts  as  to  order  under  the  hypothesis 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  are  two  documents  such  that  one 
or  the  other  is  a  derivative  of  the  remaining  one.  The 
corroboration  afforded  by  Matthew  to  the  order  of  Mark 
would  then  be  no  appreciable  corroboration  at  all,  whether 
we  make  Matthew  or  Mark  the  derivative  writing.  In 
fact,  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  dependence  dis¬ 
turbs  the  whole  situation.  If  we  assume  that  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  mutually  interdependent,  we  thereby 
give  up  pretty  much  all  the  support  that  is  given  by  cor¬ 
roboration.  An  order  of  events  that  is  essentially  a  copy 
of  another  order  of  events  affords  no  proper  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  that  order.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  several  ways 
in  which  the  three  Gospels  may  conceivably  have  been 
derived  and  note  whether  the  relatively  strong  corrobor¬ 
ation  of  Mark  has  any  real  significance  in  connection  with 
the  priority  of  this  Gospel. 

The  assumption  that'  Mark  was  derived  both  from  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  accounts  very  well  for  their  continued 
corroboration  of  the  Markan  order.  That  is  to  say,  if 
we  conceive  the  Second  Gospel  as  produced  by  selections 
made  now  from  Matthew  and  now  from  Luke,  it  is  very 
easy  to  perceive  that  such  a  procedure  might  result  in  a 
very  general  agreement  in  order  with  one  or  the  other 
or  with  both.  In  fact,  the  assumption  that  in  respect  to 
order  Mark  is  always  or  generally  supported  by  Matthew 
or  Luke  or  both  is  a  situation  explicable  by  the  old  Gries- 
bach  Hypothesis.  Again,  if  we  assume  derivation  in  the 
order,  Luke-Mark-Matthew,  we  can  give  another  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  of  the  corroboration  of  the  Markan 
order.  The  derivation  of  Mark  from  Luke  would  account 
for  the  general  correspondence  in  order  between  the  two ; 
and,  similarly,  the  derivation  of  Matthew  from  Mark 
would  account  for  the  general  sameness  of  sequence  be¬ 
tween  them.  That  is,  we  may  thus  explain  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  to  the  Second  Gospel. 

Finally,  we  may  assume  the  order  of  derivation  to  be 
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Matthew-Mark-Luke.  This  also  is  competent  to  explain  a 
constant,  or  nearly  constant,  corroboration  of  Mark  by 
the  others.  Mark  derived  from  Matthew  would  naturally 
exhibit  Matthew’s  order  as  a  general  rule.  Luke  derived 
from  Mark  would  also  be  largely  in  the  same  order.  That 
is,  Mark  would  be  generally  like  Luke. 

Accordingly,  the  bare  assumption  that  Mark  is  always, 
or  nearly  always,  corroborated  by  one  or  both  of  the 
remaining  two  Sjmoptic  Gospels  may  be  explained  by  any 
one  of  the  following  modes  of  derivation : 

1.  Mark  {  }  (Two-Document  Hsrpothesis) 

Mark  (Griesbach  Hypothesis) 

3.  Luke - Mark - Matthew. 

4.  Matthew - Mark - ^Luke. 

We  thus  have  four  alternatives.  These  likewise  account 
for  the  considerable  difference  in  order  between  Matthew 
and  Luke,  provided  we  limit  or  exclude  direct  connection 
between  these  two. 

So,  then,  even  if  the  facts  permitted  the  assumption 
that  Mark,  and  Mark  alone,  is  always,  or  nearly  always, 
corroborated  by  one  or  both  of  the  remaining  Synoptic 
Gospels,  we  do  not  get  an  indication  that  points  in  a  single 
direction.  We  get,  in  fact,  a  sign-post  that  points  four 
ways  at  once.  The  priority  of  Mark  to  both  the  other 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  by  no  means  singled  out  for  favor. 
It  is  merely  one  possibility  out  of  four. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mark  is  posterior  to  one  or  both  the 
others  in  three  of  the  four  alternatives.  That  is,  this  Gos¬ 
pel  is  so  far  from  being  indicated  as  prior  to  the  two 
others  that  it  is  three  times  as  probable  that  it  followed 
one  of  them.  However,  we  are  only  mildly  concerned  with 
Luke  at  the  present  juncture.  It  is  important,  then,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  four  alternatives  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  Matthew  precedes  Mark 
as  often  as  Mark  precedes  Matthew. 
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The  Expianatory  Argument. 

I  turn  now  to  the  view  that  Mark  may  be  claimed  as 
prior  to  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the  ground  that  the  orders 
of  these  latter  Gospels  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Markan  order  lay  before  the 
two  writers.  Let  us  consider  the  following  excerpts, 
which  set  forth  the  views  of  prominent  writers. 

*‘But  if  one  takes  the  succession  of  individual  incidents  in  Mark 
and  places  that  in  Matthew  to  one  side  and  that  in  Luke  to  the 
other  side,  then  one  may  prove  step  by  step  that  each  of  the  two 
others  presupposes  precisely  this  succession  as  the  primitive  one. 
Upon  this  consideration  is  founded  very  especially  the  strength  of 
the  Markan  hypothesis;  here  it  has  never  been  shaken,  indeed 
scarcely  noticeably  attacked.  Still  less  then  has  it  been  refuted.” 
H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Testament  (1892),  S.  359. 

“When  two  auothors  present  almost  the  whole  matter  of  a  third 
in  the  order  which  this  third  writer  has  given  to  it,  the  most 
convincing  proof  is  thereby  furnished  that  this  third  author  is  a 
source  for  the  other  two.  “P.  Wernle,  The  Sources  of  Our  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  (from  the  Crerman,  1907),  p.  68. 

“Now  none  of  the  First  Three  Giospels  have  disposed  their  con¬ 
tents  in  precisely  the  same  order.  But  it  may  be  said  broadly  that, 
if  Mark’s  order  be  put  in  the  middle,  with  Matthew  and  Luke  on 
either  side,  it  will  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  explaining 
them  both.  The  divergences  of  each  can  be  referred  to  this  as  the 
origrinal  type.  If  this  be  so,  Mark  must  have  preceded  the  other 
two.”  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  First  Three  Gospels — Their  Origin 
and  Relations  (4th  ed.,  1909),  p.  204. 

Learned  and  scientific  circles  seem  to  be  considerably 
befuddled  over  what  is  really  a  simple  logical  fallacy. 
That  is  to  say,  many  appear  captivated  with  the  idea, 
that  if  an  hypothesis  can  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with 
the  facts,  therefore  the  hypothesis  is  true. 

In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may  reproduce  from 
a  recent  book  notice  a  quotation  from  a  work  by  J.  H. 
Beibitz : 

“The  test  of  a  hypothesis  is  whether  it  is  capable  of  giving  a 
coherent  and  rational  explanation  of  observed  facts.”  Theology, 
March,  1923,  p.  174. 

Another  illustration  may  be  cited  from  a  recent  work 
dealing  in  part  with  Synoptic  matters ; 

“Consideration  of  the  second  alternative  may  prove  superfluous, 
if  the  third  be  examined  first  and  found  to  explain  the  facts  ade¬ 
quately.”  G.  W.  Wade,  New  Testament  History,  1922,  p.  166. 
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As  a  matter  of  logical  fact,  when  we  find  that  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  constitutes  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  known 
facts,  we  are  still  far  short  of  a  proof  that  the  hypothesis 
is  true.  What  we  have  done  is  merely  to  ascertain  that 
the  hypothesis  is  tenable.  That  is  all.  In  order  to  prove 
our  case,  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  and  show  that  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  in  addition  to  being  an  adequate  explanation,  is 
the  only  tenable  one  possible.  The  alternatives — ^that  is 
to  say,  all  conceivable  alternatives — ^must  be  eliminated. 
This  can  not  be  done  by  showing  that  a  certain  favorite 
is  adequate  and  therefore  tenable.  In  short,  hypotheses 
cannot  be  proved  by  showing  that  they  afford  adequate 
explanations  of  the  known  facts.  Viewed  as  a  means  of 
establishing  hypotheses  as  reflections  of  the  truth,  the 
argument  from  explanation  is  a  logical  fallacy. 

The  reasoning  is  invalid  which  would  conclude  that 
the  priority  of  Mark  is  a  fact  merely  because  it  is  a  ten¬ 
able  proposition  which  asserts  that  the  Markan  order  may 
be  conceived  as  a  “standard  of  comparison”  or  may  be 
viewed  as  the  “original  t3rpe”  from  which  the  order  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  may  be  derived,  “step  by  step.”  Even 
if  the  view  be  allowed  that  this  may  be  done,  the  only 
thing  proved  thereby  is  that  Mark  might  perhaps  have 
been  primary  to  both  the  others.  It  is  not  an  argument 
that  singles  out  Mark  as  the  only  possible  prior  document. 

The  logical  error  here  is  based,  not  upon  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  derivation  breaks  up  independence  of  evi¬ 
dence,  but  upon  the  fallacy  that  consistency  amounts  to 
proof.  The  mere  fact  that  we  can  rig  up  an  explanation 
of  certain  phenomena,  or  show  that  these  phenomena  are 
consistent  with  a  given  h3ri)othesis,  is  insufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  explanation  or  that  hypothesis.  Nor  will  even 
an  argument  be  furnished  tending  to  such  establishment, 
if  another  and  equally  good  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
can  be  adduced  or  if  the  phenomena  are  just  as  consistent 
with  an  alternative  hypothesis. 

In  the  present  case,  several  alternatives  will  explain 
the  facts  as  to  order  and  will  constitute  hypotheses  with 
which  the  phenomena  of  sequence  will  be  consistent.  We 
may  view  the  orders  of  Matthew  and  Luke  as  both  avail- 
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able  to  the  writer  of  Mark.  The  Markan  order  would 
then  be  understandable  as  originating  in  part  from  one, 
in  part  from  the  other,  and  in  part  from  both.  Or,  the 
Lukan  order  may  be  set  up  as  the  source  of  the  Markan 
progression  of  events,  and  this  progression  of  events 
may  in  turn  be  made  the  basis  of  the  Matthaean  sequence 
of  incidents.  Or,  we  may  adopt  the  succession  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  corresponds  with  that  disclosed  by  most 
ancient  MSS. — Mathew-Mark-Luke,  understanding  that 
Mark  got  its  order  from  Matthew  and  Luke  got  its  order 
from  Mark.  In  fact,  we  get  the  same  group  of  four  al¬ 
ternatives  as  when  we  considered  the  matter  of  corrobora¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  also,  we  find  that  it  is  three  times  as 
probable  that  one  of  the  other  Gospels  preceded  Mark 
as  that  it  preceded  both  of  them. 

Or,  if  we  confine  our  attention  solely  to  Matthew  and 
Mark — as  our  present  interest  dictates  that  we  should 
do — ^we  find,  upon  considering  the  four  alternatives,  that 
Mark  is  prior  to  Matthew  twice,  and  that  Matthew  is 
prior  to  Mark  twice.  As  between  the  two  Gospels,  the 
matter  of  priority  is  thus  left  equally  balanced. 

I  give  the  four  alternatives  again,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  conveniently  to  verify  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments: 

1.  Mark-^  (Two-Document  Hypothesis) 

(Griesbach  Hypothesis) 

3.  Luke - Mark - ^Matthew. 

4.  Matthew - Mark - ^Luke. 

It  will  now  be  clear,  perhaps,  that  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  the  corroboration  of  the  Markan  order, 
or  whether  we  weigh  the  possibility  of  assuming  this 
order  as  primary  to  the  two  other  Gospels,  we  derive  no 
argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Matthew.  It  is 
just  as  probable  that  Matthew  preceded  Mark. 
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Assumption  that  Mark  is  Chronological. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  the 
deviations  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  gospels  being  assumed  as  secondary  to  the 
other.  I  raise  the  question:  What  is  the  logical  effect 
in  respect  to  the  matter  of  priority  when  we  assume 
Mark  to  be  chronological? 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  the  opposition  that  is  thus 
almost  certainly  set  up  against  the  testimony  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ancient  witness,  one  who  was  either  the  Apostle 
John  himself  or  else  a  person  who  lived  at  a  period  over¬ 
lapping  the  days  of  this  Apostle.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  testimony  in  the  form  of  an  excerpt  from  the  writings 
of  Papias  himself,  a  bishop  flourishing  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century. 

‘*And  the  Elder  [or  Presbyter]  John  said  this  also:  Mark  having 
become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything 
that  he  remembered,  without,  however,  recording  in  order  [ou 
fiivToi  Ta^«]  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Chrst.”  Fragments 
of  Papias,  translation  in  J.  B.  LightfooPs  work.  The  Apostolic 
Fathers  (1907),  p.  629.  Or  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  3:39.16. 
(See,  in  English,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Second  Series, 
vol  i). 

Whether  the  Elder  John,  who  said  that  Mark  did  not 
record  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  order,  was  the 
Apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  whether  he  was  a  sub¬ 
contemporary,  we  have  here  a  statement  dating  from 
about  100  A.  D.  As  this  testimony  is  apparently  in  such 
sharp  conflict  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  chronological  Mark, 
it  constitutes  a  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  sub¬ 
sidiary  hypothesis  as  to  priority.  The  difficulty  is  in  fact 
in  the  way  either  of  a  prior  Mark  or  of  a  prior  Matthew. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  our  question  and  consider  some 
consequences  besides  that  of  almost  certain  opposition  to 
this  most  venerable  testimony,  consequences  which  result 
when  we  persist  in  asking  what  is  the  logical  effect  of 
the  assumption  of  a  chronological  Mark  upon  the  matter 
of  priority?  We  shall  find  that  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
prior  Matthew  the  assumption  is  inconvenient  and  dam- 
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aging,  and  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  Mark  disastrous 
consequences  result. 

Immediately  we  assume  Mark  as  chronological,  we  as¬ 
sert  the  Matthaean  deviations  to  be  non-chronological. 
This  results  from  the  consideration  that,  under  the 
assumption  of  derivation,  there  is,  as  between  the  first 
two  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  two  alternatives.  Either  Mark 
is  a  derivative  of  Matthew  or  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of 
Mark.  Whether  we  elect  the  one  alternative  or  the  other, 
the  deviations  in  the  order  of  events  call  for  explanation. 

If  now  we  make  Matthew  the  prior  writing  and  con¬ 
cede  that  its  deviations  from  Mark  are  departures  from 
the  true  chronology,  then  we  have  to  explain  how  it  came 
about  that  the  secondary  document,  so  dependent  upon 
the  primary  for  its  language,  even  in  the  narrative  frame¬ 
work,  should  nevertheless  be  able  to  correct  the  chrono¬ 
logical  errors.  Perhaps  this  embarrassment  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  having  recourse  to  Peter.  With  Mark  the  sec¬ 
ondary  writing,  there  appears  no  reason  why  this  Apostle 
may  not  have  supplied  guidance  for  the  Markan  author — 
John  Mark,  no  doubt — along  the  line  of  the  exact  chron¬ 
ology.  That  is  to  say,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
except  this,  that  the  maintenance  of  Matthaean  priority 
would  then  be  tied  up  with  the  view  that  the  Second  Gos¬ 
pel  was  put  into  definite  shape  during  the  lifetime  of 
Peter.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  liability. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
a  prior  Mark  that  result  from  the  assumption  that  Mark 
is  chronological.  This  assumption,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  involves  another  to  the  effect  that  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  deviations  from  Mark  are  non-chronological.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  advocates  of  the  priority  of  Mark  that  view 
this  Gospel  as  a  chronological  record  are  involved  in  the 
necessity  of  explaining  what  they  are  thus  obliged  to  con¬ 
ceive  as  the  non-chronological  deviations  of  Matthew. 

Consider  now  the  following  excerpts  which  sets  forth 
the  view  that  Matthew  deviates  from  Mark  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  a  literary  plan  and  in  so  doing  breaks 
away  from  the  chronological  order. 
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“For  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  the  first 
[Luke  having  already  been  put  last],  it  is  at  once  permissible  to 
bring  into  the  field  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  has  a  lit¬ 
erary  plan.  In  Matthew,  everything  is  rounded  off.  In  this  Gospel, 
the  numbers  three,  seven,  ten  control  the  Genealogy,  the  Temptation, 
the  miracles,  the  parables  and  the  Woes.  In  Matthew,  everything 
is  arranged  in  order  and  is  marshalled  in  rank  and  file  in  accordance 
with  rules.  Matthew  gathers  sayings  and  small  discourses  in  order 
to  form  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  a  rather  considerable  dis¬ 
course  and  unites  miracles  of  every  sort  into  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  miracle-working  activity  of  Jesus.  But  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  because  of  this  order,  conditioned  and  defined  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  content  of  the  material,  Matthew  becomes 
diverted  from  the  natural  development  and  completely  destroys  the 
chronological  order,  so  that  Jesus  is  just  about  the  same  at  the 
beginning  as  at  the  end,  the  result  being  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
carries  back  into  the  beginnings  of  the  activity  of  Jesus  his  [own] 
view  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus.’’  C.  R.  Gregory,  Einleitung 
in  das  neue  Testament  (1909),  S.  758. 

Let  US  make  no  difficulty  over  the  hypothesis  that  Mat^ 
thew  discloses  topical  groupings  of  incidents  into  clusters 
of  three,  seven  and  ten  each.  Perhaps  five  may  also  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  number  having  a  degree  of  favor. 
The  text  itself  points  out  the  numerical  structure  of  the 
Genealogy.  That  there  were  more  “than  seven  parables 
actually  spoken  upon  the  day  of  the  visit  of  the  Savior's 
mother  and  brethem  is  indicated  by  the  additional  one 
given  in  Mk.  4 : 26-29 ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
fact  that  just  seven  are  given  in  Matthew  is  due  to  a 
choice  exercised  by  the  writer.  We  may  grant,  too,  that 
the  existence  of  just  five  considerable  sections  of  dis¬ 
course,  each  concluding  with  a  formula  more  or  less 
standardized  is  due  to  a  literary  plan — in  the  mind  of  the 
Matthaean  writer.  There  is  doubtless  danger  of  pushing 
the  numerical  idea  too  far.  We  can  hardly  view  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  three  petitions  in  Gethsemane,  three 
denials  of  Peter,  and  three  petitions  and  three  aspirations 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  something  over  which  the  author 
exercised  any  control.  Then  there  are  cases  where  the 
matter  hangs  in  doubt.  There  are  perhaps  just  seven 
Woes ;  but  is  this  due  to  choice  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  to  a  reduction  from  a  larger  number  made  by  the 
writer?  But,  the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  concede  that 
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Matthew  discloses  numerical  groupings  of  topically  re¬ 
lated  incidents  and  parts  of  incidents  does  not  involve 
us  in  the  further  concession  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
tempered  with  the  chronology  in  carrying  out  his  plan. 
We  might,  I  think,  grant  that  perhaps  he  would  cut  down 
our  actual  group  of  eight  or  more  parables  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  a  group  of  seven,  or  the  accounts  of  four  or 
five  successive  miracles  of  healing  to  a  cluster  of  three. 
Such  changes,  effected  by  simple  elimination,  need  not 
disturb  the  chronology.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
view  it  as  at  all  possible  that  he  would  dislocate  the  chron¬ 
ological  succession  of  events  in  carrying  out  his  topical 
and  numerical  plan.  Thus,  because  we  grant  that  he  had 
such  a  plan,  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  we  allow 
the  possibility  of  the  transfer  of  the  account  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Touching  the  leper  from  its  true  chronological 
position  to  one  quite  different  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  group  of  three  narratives  all  dealing  with  the  healing 
of  disease.  Of  course,  one  might  be  expected  to  yield  to 
evidence.  But,  I  may  say  that  I  know  of  no  single  instance 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Matthaean  author  has 
placed  an  event  in  a  wrong  historical  position.  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  here  evidence  of  an  affirmative  character 
tending  to  show  that  the  First  Gospel  was  written  with 
a  chronological  plan  and  that  this  plan  was  successfully 
carried  out,  notwithstanding  other  possible  purposes  and 
plans,  preferring  to  set  it  forth  at  a  different  stage  of 
the  argument  against  the  priority  of  Mark.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  it  is  desired  nevertheless  to  point  out 
the  weakness  of  the  claim  that  when  Matthew  deviates 
from  Mark  it  departs  from  the  true  chronology.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  without  evidence  that  the  Matthaean 
author  was  willing  to  disturb  the  historical  progress  of 
events  for  the  sake  of  a  literary  plan.  I  know  of  but 
three  instances  where  the  chronology  in  Matthew  is  prob¬ 
ably  at  fault.  The  passage  Mt.  10 : 17-23  belongs  doubtless 
in  ch.  24,  perhaps  between  verses  9  and  10 ;®  Mt.  26 :6-13 

>This  misplacement  does  not,  in  fact,  involve  the  chronological 
succession  of  incidents,  the  passage  being  a  piece  of  discourse  which 
has  been  transferred  from  the  midst  of  one  long  discourse  to  the 
midst  of  another. 
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should,  I  suppose,  stand  between  chh.  20  and  21  ;*  and  Mt. 
26:59-66  and  26:69-27:1  are  probably  in  correct  position 
when  interchanged.  The  last  two  are  not  deviations  from, 
but  conformities  with,  the  Markan  order.  None  of  the 
three  needs  be  referred  to  the  author.  All  are  explicable 
as  misplacements  of  the  text  due  to  accidents  to  MSS. 
The  order  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Temptation  differs  in 
Matthew  from  that  disclosed  in  Luke.  This  deviation 
occurs  not  in  connection  with  whole  incidents  but  within 
a  single  event.  And  yet,  even  here,  the  First  Gospel  is 
evidently  right  in  putting  Satan’s  demand  for  worship 
last,  because  of  the  words,  “Get  thee  hence,  Satan.”'* 
With  no  instances  to  cite  for  a  Matthaean  departure  from 
the  chronology,  it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  claim  that  he 
did  deviate  in  order  to  further  a  literary  purpose.  The 
claim  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

However,  particular  instances  have  been  cited,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  wrong  chronology  in  Matthew.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Moreover,  when  one  of  the  other  Synoptists  [i.  e.,  other  than 
Mark]  strikes  out  a  path  peculiar  to  himself,  his  order  usually 
has  less  verisimilitude,  and  is  open  on  internal  grounds  to  suspicion. 

“Thus  (1)  when  Mt.  places  the  gathering  of  crowds  from  Deca- 
polis  and  Judaea  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Ministry  (Mt.  iv.  25), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  antedates  a  state  of  things  which 
Me.  rightly  places  at  a  later  stage  (Me.  iii.  7  if).  (2)  The  crossing 
to  the  Gadarene  (Cierasene)  country,  if  preparatory  to  an  evange¬ 
listic  tour  in  the  Decapolis,  seems  to  come  too  early  in  Mt.*s  order, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  places  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  too 
late;  in  Me.  both  incidents  occupy  places  which  accord  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  natural  course  of  events.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  whilst  in  Mt.  the  incidents  have  sometimes  fallen  into  new 
surroundings  which  are  inconsistent  with  those  assigned  to  them 

^This  would  bring  the  Matthaean  order  into  agreement  with  that 
of  John  (12:1,  12).  The  present  order  in  Mathew  is  readily  ex¬ 
plicable  as  due  to  a  mechanicftl  misplacement. 

7  See  the  present  writer's  article.  The  Lukan  Narrative  of  the 
Temptation  in  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1922, 
pp.  704-707. 

^The  first  two  of  the  Matthaean  group  of  instances  of  misplace¬ 
ment  and  the  single  Lukan  instance  are  all  treated,  though  briefly, 
in  the  present  writer's  portion  of  the  paper  entitled  A  New  Branch 
of  Textual  Criticism,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society  held  in  Chicago  in  April,  1S^2,  and  published  in 
The  Augustana  Quarterly,  March,  1923,  pp.  11-24. 
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in  Me.  or  Lc.  or  in  both;  comp.,  e.  g.,  Mt.  viii.  1  Kara/3avros  Sc  airou 
avo  TOW  opow  (Lc*  iv  rt^  elvai  avrov  iy  $iia  rwv  irdAcwv  )*  18, 

ravTo  avTov  AoAovvros  (Me.  and  Lc.  place  the  preceding  parallels 
in  other  contexts).*’  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  (1902),  Introduction,  pp.  Ixx-lxxi. 

Here  we  have  three  citations  of  instances  supposed  to 
favor  Matthaean  departures  from  the  historical  order. 
The  “gathering  of  crowds  from  Decapolis  and  Judaea” 
is  not  presented  in  Matthew  without  adequate  explana¬ 
tion.  In  4:23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  went  about  in  all 
Galilee.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  also 
told  that  He  engaged  in  healing  all  manner  of  disease  and 
all  manner  of  sickness.  In  4 :24,  we  have  in  consequence 
the  spread  of  His  fame  into  all  Syria.  And  we  are  told 
also  how  the  people  brought  the  sick,  the  diseased,  the 
suffering,  the  demoniac,  the  epileptic  and  the  palsied  to 
Him,  and  how  He  healed  them.  It  is  upon  this  prefatory 
statement  that  4 :25  comes.  “Crowds  from  Decapolis  and 
Judaea”  do  not  appear  at  all  out  of  place,  when  such  an 
adequate  explanation  for  their  gathering  immediately 
precedes.  The  second  matter  advanced  by  Swete  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  crossing  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt.  8:18-34)  seems  placed  too  early  in 
Matthew.  But  this  objection  is  conditioned  by  the  words, 
“if  preparatory  to  an  evangelistic  tour  in  the  Decapolis.” 
But,  why  suppose  that  such  a  tour  was  in  contemplation? 

The  third  objection  seeins  based  on  a  misapprehension. 
The  Apostles  are  listed,  but  not  called,  in  Mt.  10:2-4. 
Their  appointment,  though  not  narrated  in  Matthew,  must 
have  come  earlier  as  it  was  doubtless  a  distinct  event, 
just  as  narrated  in  Mk.  3:13-15  and  Lk.  6:12-13. 

Other  objections  to  positions  of  incidents  in  Matthew 
are  based  upon  supposed  contradictions  between  the  set¬ 
ting  in  Matthew  and  that  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels. 
The  incident  of  Touching  the  leper  is,  in  Matthew,  placed 
next  after  the  Savior’s  descent  from  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Sermon  was  preached.  It  is  not  said  whether 
the  event  occurred  in  a  city  or  not.  There  appears  to  be 
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no  contradiction  with  the  words  in  Luke  which  state  that 
the  incident  occurred  while  he  was  in  one  of  the  cities. 

In  Matthew,  the  discourse  consequent  upon  the  question 
as  to  fasting  (Mt.  9:14-17)  is  followed  by  an  entirely 
different  incident  (Mt.  9:18-26)  to  that  which  follows  in 
Mark  and  Luke  (Mk.  2:23-28  and  Lk.  6:1-5).  That  is 
to  say,  when  Matthew  here  deviates  from  Mark,  the  latter 
is  supported  by  Luke. 

In  fact,  this  instance  adduced  by  Swete  is  but  one  of 
five  that  may  be  brought  forward.  Let  us  consider  all 
of  them.  Matthew  deviates  altogether  twelve  times  from 
the  Markan  order.  In  five  of  these,  Malrk  has  the  support 
of  Luke.  But,  for  those  who  view  Luke  as  deriving  the 
greater  part  of  its  order  from  Mark,  this  corroboration 
is  not  the  testimony  of  an  independent  witness,  but  the 
correspondence  in  sequence  to  be  expected  of  a  derivative 
writing.  There  are  then  five  apparently  supported 
Markan  sequences  from  which  Matthew  deviates.  As 
the  support  by  Luke,  under  the  hjrpothesis  of  derivation, 
counts  for  nothing,  we  have  simply  five  cases  where  one 
writer  is  against  another.  This  will  not  justify  us  in 
setting  up  Matthew  as  the  one  in  error. 

That  Mark  is  a  chronological  document  has  been  argued 
or  asserted  by  upholders  of  its  priority.  Thus,  we  have 
the  following  passage  from  Menzies: 

**While  some  connected  groups  of  stories  had  been  formed,  many 
pieces  of  the  tradition  had  nothing  about  them  to  show  their  con¬ 
nection;  they  were,  as  it  were,  loose  leaves  at  the  writer’s  service, 
but  not  numbered  nor  provided  with  any  reference  to  their  proper 
position.  How  find  the  cord  on  which  all  these  pearls  were  to 
be  placed;  how  fix  their  proper  position  on  that  cord?  What  in¬ 
deed  was  the  story  of  which  these  were  the  incidents:  of  what 
nature  was  the  central  development  around  which  they  were 
all  to  fall  into  place?  This  Mark,  alone  of  the  Evangelists,  was 
enabled  clearly  to  make  out  and  to  record.  It  is  here  indeed  that 
the  observer  most  of  all  discerns  that  Mark  must  have  been  guided 
by  one  who  knew  the  life  of  Jesus  not  only  as  a  set  of  isolated  stories 
but  as  a  connected  whole  inspired  by  a  growing  purpose.”  A.  Men¬ 
zies,  The  Earliest  Gospel  (1901),  Introduction,  p.  29. 

”It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  writer  who  con¬ 
structed  this  chain  of  sequence  [disclosed  by  33  indications  of  time 
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in  the  section  1:14-9:50]  believed  himself  to  be  presenting  his  facts 
upon  the  whole  in  the  order  of  their  actual  occurrence.  .  .  . 

*‘But  granting  that  the  writer  intended  to  follow  the  relative 
order  of  time,  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  succeeded? 
Can  we  recognize  in  this  part  of  his  work  the  steady  and  natural 
development  of  events  which  possesses  historical  verisimilitude? 

**The  answer  makes  itself  distinctly  heard  by  the  careful  student. 
He  observes  a  progress  in  the  history  of  the  Galilean  Ministry, 
as  it  is  depicted  by  St.  Mark,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.** 
H.  B.  Swete,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  (1922),  Introduc¬ 
tion,  pp.  Iviii-lix. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Christianity  and  Liberalism.  By  J.  Gresham  Machen, 

D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1923. 

Pp.  180.  Price,  $1.75. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book,  the  issue  between 
Christianity  and  Liberalism  is  very  clearly  defined.  The 
author  contends  **that  despite  the  liberal  use  of  traditional 
phraseology,  modem  liberalism  not  only  is  a  different 
religion  from  Christianity  but  belongs  in  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  religious.”  The  differences  are  fundamental. 

In  the  chapters  following  the  introduction  the  basic 
teachings  of  Christianity  are  compared  with  those  of 
Liberalism  in  a  way  that  renders  the  essential  antagonism 
between  them  so  plain  that  none  can  fail  to  admit  it, 
and  the  truth  of  those  teachings  upon  which  Christians 
in  all  ages  have  based  their  hopes,  is  defended  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  way.  Dr.  Machen’s  arguments  are  iwwerful  not 
only  because  of  their  logic  but  because  they  are  vitalized 
by  his  evident  Christian  experience. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  last  chapter,  which  deals  with 
present  conditions  in  the  church.  Little  mercy  is  shown 
to  those  who  take  the  ordination  vow  and  afterward  dis¬ 
regard  it.  Nor  should  mercy  be  shown  to  such  disloyalty 
and  lack  of  common  honesty.  It  seems  patent  to  the 
reviewer  that  when  a  man  enters  either  the  membership 
or  ministry  of  a  denomination,  he  imposes  its  creed  upon 
himself,  and  is  supposed  to  do  so  intelligently ;  he  certainly 
does  so  voluntarily.  The  church  does  not  impose  its  creed 
upon  him.  He  puts  himself  under  obligation  to  cherish 
the  doctrines  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church  of 
his  own  choice.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he  should  seek  an¬ 
other  church.  After  having  assumed  such  obligations, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  morally  reprehensible  to 
violate  them.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for 
example,  has  not  shown  much  mercy  to  that  element  of 
its  membership  who  assumed  the  obligations  of  member¬ 
ship  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  changing  its  whole  char- 
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acter  by  “the  boring  from  within”  process.  The  church 
must  not  be  charged  with  intolerance  if  it  takes  like  deci¬ 
sive  measures  to  protect  itself  from  those  whose  teach¬ 
ings  are  subversive  of  its  very  existence. 

The  duty  of  Christian  men  at  this  time  is  first  to  “en¬ 
courage  those  who  are  engaging  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  struggle.”  Their  efforts  must  not  be  chilled 
or  blunted  by  the  plea  that  more  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  less  to  its  defence. 
This  plea  too  often  means  opposition  to  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  defence  of  the  faith.  In  fact,  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  always  has  involved  defence  of  it  Sec¬ 
ond,  “Christian  officers  in  the  church  should  perform  their 
duty  in  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.”  Third,  Christian  officers  in  the  church 
should  show  their  loyalty  to  Christ  in  their  capacity  as 
members  of  the  individual  congregations,  e.  g.,  in  the 
choice  of  a  Christian  or  Liberal  as  pastor.  Fourth,  and 
most  important  of  all,  “there  must  be  a  renewal  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education.”  To  each  of  these  proposed  remedies  the 
Christian  reader  will  say,  “Amen  and  Amen.” 

Dr.  Machen’s  book  deserves  the  highest  praise  as  a 
well  ordered  and  logical  defence  of  Christianity  as  taught 
in  the  New  Testament  and  confirmed  by  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  It  may  not  convert  his  Liberal  antagonists, 
for  unbelief  is  never  satisfied  with  any  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence,  it  always  calls  for  more  signs,  it  is  the  same  today 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord;  but  this  book  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity. 

The  writer  of  this  review  may  remark  that  he  embraces 
every  occasion  to  recommend  “Christianity  and  Liberal¬ 
ism”  both  in  public  and  private,  because  he  finds  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  among  church-goers  to  learn  the  true  nature  of 
the  present  conflict  in  the  church  and  to  secure  books 
that  will  enable  them  to  defend  the  teachings  they  feel 
and  know  to  be  true  in  such  a  way  as  to  confound,  if  not 
convince,  the  gainsayers. 


J.  H.  Webster. 
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Liberalism,  Modernism,  and  Tradition.  By  Oliver 
Chase  Quick.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.50  net.  8vo.,  pp.  vii,  151. 

The  purpose  of  these  “Bishop  Paddock  Lectures”  of 
1922  is  to  criticise  current  Christological  views  and  to 
offer  some  tentative  suggestions  “towards  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  orthodox  Christology.”  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  discusses  and  criticises  what  is  called  “Liberal  Prot¬ 
estantism,’”  by  which  is  meant  the  Christological  position 
of  Ritschl  and  his  English  disciples.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  is  asserted  that  at  a  recent  conference  of  Broad 
Churchmen  in  England,  “at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
papers  were  distinctly  of  the  Ritschlian  and  Liberal 
Protestant  type”  (p.  5).  The  watchword  of  this  school 
has  been  “Back  to  the  Historical  Jesus!”  and  “its  Bible 
within  the  Bible  is  really  the  Synthetic  Gospels.”  Canon 
Quick  is  easily  able  to  show  that  the  two  branches  of 
English  theological  thought  which  follow  or  are  impressed, 
by  Ritschl  in  their  endeavors  to  re-interpret  and  restore 
the  Deity  of  Christ  in  a  new  form  do  not  give  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Either  they  make 
our  Lord’s  Sonship  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the 
Unitarian  conception  (p.  10),  or  else  in  emphasizing  the 
humanity  they  fail  to  show  how  such  an  one  can  be  God, 
for  “no  mere  man  could  have  meant  and  represented 
what  Jesus  has  meant  and  represented  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians”  (p.  11).  The  value- judgment  Christology  of 
Ritschl  is  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  relation 
of  this  fact  of  Christ’s  manhood  on  us  with  the  Godhead 
of  the  Father  (p.  14).  A  very  timely  warning  is  given 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Student  Movement,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  acutely  said  that  “the  Four  Gospels  are  the 
only  Bible  which  large  numbers  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Christians  care  about”  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that 
it  is  always  easy  and  is  often  as  popular  today  as  in  an¬ 
cient  times  “to  substitute  a  man  deified  or  treated  as  God 
for  God  made  man  in  Christ,”  though  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  trouble 
is  that  Ritschlian  Christology  can  only  treat  Jesus  as  God 
on  the  ground  of  His  goodness,  not  on  the  ground  of  His 
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bein^  (p.  18) ,  though  “no  process  of  dialectic  can  produce 
Godhead  out  of  a  mere  man”  (p.  19).  With  all  this 
forcible  and  conclusive  criticism,  Cannon  Quick  well  indi¬ 
cates  the  genuine  service  by  Ritschlianism.  But  it  is  also 
shown  that  these  advantages  do  not  set  aside  the  fact  that 
in  no  essential  sense  as  held  by  the  Christian  Church  can 
Ritschlianism  say,  “Jesus  is  God.” 

The  second  chapter  is  on  “Catholic  and  Evolutionary 
Modernism,”  representing  those  whose  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  is  described  as  finding  “the  essence  of  Christianity 
in  the  development  of  its  doctrine,  not  in  the  particular 
facts  which  were  its  origin”  (p.  27),  and  it  is  suggestively 
remarked  as  a  paradox  of  history  that  this  school  should 
find  its  true  intellectual  father  in  the  great  theological 
reactionary,  Newman,  who  was  already  an  old  man  before 
Ritschl’s  work  was  published  (p.  27).  Newman’s  idea 
of  development  is  then  stated  and  shown  to  clash  with 
Protestantism  at  three  distinct  points  (p.  29),  and  the 
boldness  and  peril  of  the  position  are  well  pointed  out. 
The  argument  is  seen  to  open  the  way  for  a  definite  at¬ 
tempt  to  detach  the  validity  of  Christian  faith  from  its 
association  with  the  facts  connected  with  its  origin,  and 
its  adoption  by  two  classes  of  thinkers  is  helpfully  indi¬ 
cated.  On  the  one  hand,  Loisy  and  Tyrrell  took  it  up 
and  pressed  it  in  such  a  way  that  both  men  were  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  Roman  Church,  for  Rome  saw  its  essen¬ 
tial  danger.  Unless  this  type  of  Modernism  can  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  some  sort  of  definite  supernatural  authority, 
it  is  incapable  of  providing  what  man  needs  in  practical 
religion  (p.  38).  From  another  direction,  philosophy  has 
attempted  to  use  Newman’s  principle  of  development, 
only  to  lead  to  the  evaporation  of  Christianity  in  ideas 
which  are  separated  from  the  historical  Person  of  Jesus 
(p.  40).  Canon  Quick  points  out  that  “with  Modernism 
even  more  clearly  than  with  Liberal  Protestantism  what 
is  ultimately  found  to  be  at  issue  is  not  so  much  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ  as  of  God”  (p.  44),  because  of  the  tendency 
to  represent  a  very  refined  and  thin  conception  of  the 
Godhead  (p.  46) .  With  characteristic  fairness  the  author 
shows  the  value  of  this  position  in  its  emphasis  on  his- 
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torical  development,  which  is  said  to  stand  for  important 
philosophical  principles.  This  is  doubtless  true,  unless 
what  is  static  is  lost  in  what  is  dsmamic. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  “Traditionalism,”  which  is 
described  as  “the  heir  of  primitive  and  Jewish  super¬ 
naturalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Platonic  theology  on 
the  other”  (p.  53),  “a  combination  which,  though  not 
having  much  in  common,  was  nevertheless  a  fact”  (p.  56) . 
But  Canon  Quick  argues  that  Jewish  theology  could  only 
express  itself  in  Divine  intervention  and  broke  down 
when  it  attempted  to  describe  man's  fellowship  with  God 
(p.  58) .  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  contention  is 
true  in  the  light  of  many  references  to  communication 
with  God  in  Psalms  like  16,  where  God  is  conceived  of 
not  only  as  “potentate”  but  as  intimate  with  man.  The 
Christian  Fathers  are  said  to  have  found  this  idea  of 
fellowship  in  the  Platonic  conception  of  God  (p.  62). 
It  is  then  shown  that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  and  the 
real  duality  of  worlds  were  natural  consequences  of  this 
position,  and  the  main  differences  between  Traditionalism 
and  modern  thought  are  clearly  indicated  with  reasons 
why  the  latter  rejects  the  former  (p.  65).  The  chapter 
closes  with  a  statement  of  the  value  and  definiteness  of 
this  Traditional  position.  The  weakness  of  modem 
thought  is  “the  attempt  to  make  man  the  measure  and 
standard  of  all  things”  (p.  70),  and  this  is  rightly  said 
to  be  “profoundly  unhealthy.”  While  there  are  obvidus 
objections  to  the  two-nature  theology,  modem  thought 
only  raises  other  difficulties.  Divine  intervention  does 
not  lose  itself  in  “permeation”  (p.  71),  for  the  two  ele¬ 
ments,  Divine  and  human,  must  somehow  be  maintained 
even  if  they  cannot  be  correlated.  It  is  argued  that  a 
relation  of  communication  between  man  and  God  must 
supersede  a  relation  of  intervention  (p.  73) ,  but  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  say  that  a  relation  of  communion 
must  blend  with  a  relation  of  intervention,  because,  while 
God  has  intervened  through  Christ,  His  continued  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  Supernatural.  The 
weak  spot  of  this  criticism  is  its  antithesis  between  inter- 
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vention  and  communion,  when,  in  reality,  they  blend  with¬ 
out  either  being  lost  in  the  other. 

The  next  chapter,  “Essential  Orthodoxy,”  is  a  statement 
of  the  “really  permanent  element  in  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  basis  of 
every  structure  for  theology”  (p.  75) ,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  at  once  lucid,  convincing  and  satisfying.  Step  by 
step,  it  is  shown  who  and  what  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  how  the  early  Church  conceived  Him,  and 
what  is  essential  in  any  true  view  of  our  Lord.  The 
method  of  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  materials  is 
admirable  and  would  well  repay  the  most  thorough  study. 
It  is  a  model  for  theologians  as  to  how  to  derive  from 
the  New  Testament  the  right  view  of  Christ.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  discussion  of  Christ’s  teaching  in  relation  to 
the  Epistles  is  illuminating  and  impressive.  While  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  constant  theme  of  New  Testament  preach¬ 
ing,  no  reference  or  appeal  is  made  to  the  actual  historic 
teaching  of  Christ,  “of  His  sayings  not  a  word”  (p.  83) , 
and  it  is  very  significantly  remarked :  “One  often  wishes 
that  Liberal  Protestants  would  seriously  face  this  fact 
and  ask  its  meaning”  (p.  84) .  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
New  Testament  is  neither  the  record  of  the  following  of 
a  dead  prophet’s  teaching  nor  the  birth  of  new  formative 
ideas.  “It  was  not  the  following  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
which  produced  the  Christianity  of  the  Epistles”  (p.  92). 
Orthodoxy  is  therefore  shown  to  be  the  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Person  of  Christ  as  at  once  “the  Author, 
the  Ground,  the  Life,  and  the  Goal  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship”  (p.  93).  Then  it  is  shown  that  any  solution  of  the 
Christological  problem  necessarily  demands  “some  idea  of 
two  distinct  natures  united  in  Christ”  (p.  100).  This 
chapter,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  perfectly  admirable,  and 
may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  who  favor  Modernism 
in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  “Philosophic  Conceptions  of 
the  Union  of  Godhead  with  Manhood.”  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  conceptions  are  stated  and  criticized  and  their 
weaknesses  and  failures  indicated.  The  revelation  created 
by  subjective  idealism  is  then  indicated  (p.  109)  and 
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its  bearing  on  Christology  is  shown  (p.  111).  The  real 
question  is  how  to  relate  the  Divine  to  the  human  so  as 
to  avoid  any  identification  of  Godhead  and  Manhood. 
Canon  Quick  thinks  that  modem  thought  has  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  to  the  problem  in  the  view  that  it  is 
inclined  to  relate  the  Divine  to  the  human  as  the  universal 
to  the  particular.  In  this  philosophical  discussion,  which 
will  be  difficult  for  many  to  follow,  use  is  made  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  that  “as  human  mind  to  matter  so  is  God  to  human 
mind,”  and  it  is  argued  that  modem  thought  is  “not  at 
all  necessarily  so  hostile  to  orthodoxy  as  we  have  been 
tempted  to  assume”  (p.  118).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held 
to  suggest  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  “as  distinct  without  being 
separate”  (p.  125).  This  chapter  necessarily  appeals 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  philosophy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  Canon  Quick’s 
large-hearted  sympathy  at  once  with  orthodoxy  and  mod¬ 
ern  thought. 

In  the  next  and  concluding  chapter,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  state  a  doctrine  of  Christology  which  will  be  at  once 
,  tme  to  everything  essential  in  the  old  categories  and  also 
to  modem  thought.  It  is  argued  that  the  proper  stand¬ 
point  is  to  regard  the  Divine  and  human  natures  as  “dis¬ 
tinct  without  being  separate.”  God’s  nature  is  distinct 
from  man’s,  being  related  “in  some  sort  of  nature  being 
analogous  as  a  machine  to  its  maker  or  a  human  body 
to  the  mind”  (p.  126).  This  is  how  we  understand  that, 
while  God  transcends  us.  He  nevertheless  “acts  through 
us,  lives  in  us”  (p.  126).  The  characteristic  content  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  love,  and  love  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  shown  to  make  “just  the  same  sort  of  diiference 
to  human  life  that  life  itself  makes  to  matter”  (p.  129), 
and  yet  “in  the  New  Testament,  Godhead  is  never  once 
confused  with  ideal  Manhood,  the  two  natures  are  kept 
perfectly  distinct”  (p.  129)  because  love  “overcomes  sepa¬ 
ration  without  abolishing  distinction”  (p.  130) .  By  predi¬ 
cating  the  Deity  of  Christ  we  mean  that  He  is  identified 
with  that  living  source  of  love  for  which,  in  which,  and 
through  which  the  unity  of  man  is  brought  about  and 
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consists  (p.  131).  But  when  the  endeavor  is  made  to 
re-interpret  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  Per¬ 
son,  we  are  at  once  conscious  of  inadequacy,  and  perhaps 
of  inaccuracy.  It  is  the  old  question  of  whether  Christ 
is  unlike  us  in  kind  or  degree.  Canon  Quick  fully  realizes 
that  the  central  problem  is  to  relate  the  universal  in  God 
to  this  particular  indwelling  of  God  in  man  (p.  134) .  But 
the  mystery  is,  of  course,  not  solved.  The  facts  of  sin 
and  redemption  constitute  the  vital  issue  in  all  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  Traditionalism  finds 
its  strength.  The  weakness  of  Liberal  Protestantism  is 
that  it  tends  to  minimize  the  fact  of  sin  and,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  redemption.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one 
merely  human  or,  indeed,  less  than  Divine,  could  be  our 
Redeemer,  and  it  is  on  this  rock  that  all  attempts  to  solve 
the  Christological  problem  are  certain  to  split.  Yet  noth¬ 
ing  but  hearty  appreciation  can  be  felt  at  Canon  Quick’s 
effort  to  face  and  solve  this  problem.  He  has  provided  a 
book  which  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  Christology.  It 
demands  thorough  attention  and  not  a  little  serious 
thought  to  master  it,  but  the  subject  is  well  worth  while 
all  the  trouble  that  will  be  needed,  and  Canon  Quick  has 
a  wonderful  facility  for  making  abstract  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  questions  clear.  The  usefulness  of  his  book,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  lies  in  its  endeavor  to  find  a  synthesis, 
and  the  effort  is  at  once  admirable  and  praiseworthy  in 
spirit  and  remarkably  able  in  its  presentation.  But  it  is 
permissible  to  question  whether  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  obtain  a  common  denominator  in  Liberal  Protestant¬ 
ism,  Catholic  Modernism,  and  Traditionalism.  Works  like 
those  of  Mackintosh  and  Garvie  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
criticize  the  Chalcedonian  Christology  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  modem  categories,  but  they  have  also  proved 
that  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  substitute  anything  better 
in  its  place.  The  doctrine  known  as  that  of  the  Two  Na¬ 
tures  as  stated  at  Chalcedon  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  but  only  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
the  profound  questions  are  to  be  properly  considered. 
One  thing  more  may  rightly  be  added.  Canon  Quick,  in 
speaking  of  Liberal  Protestantism,  clearly  implies,  if  he 
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does  not  state,  that  it  is  something  quite  different  from 
Evangelical  Protestantism,  which  is,  of  course,  more 
clearly  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  admirable  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Traditional  view  which  is  found  in  Canon 
Quick’s  third  chapter. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

New  Testament  Sociology:  For  Higher  Institutions 
of  Learning,  Brotherhoods  and  Advanced  Bible  Classes. 
By  Philip  Vollmer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  Eden  Theological 
Seminary,  St.  Louis.  Revell’s.  1923.  Pp.  319.  $2.25. 
Taking  as  his  organizing  idea  “The  Kingdom  of  God 
as  Christ’s  Ideal  for  World  Reconstruction,”  Dr.  Vollmer, 
after  three  expository  chapters,  exhibits  the  bearing  of 
his  theme  under  the  headings,  “The  Kingdom  and  the 
Individual,”  “The  Kingdom  and  the  Family,”  “The  King¬ 
dom  and  our  Political  Institutions,”  “The  Kingdom  and 
our  Economic  Systems,”  “The  Kingdom  and  the  Church.” 
Abundant  references  are  given  under  every  division  and 
subdivision  that  the  reader  may  find  the  larger  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Vollmer  has  an  engaging  style,  is  a  masterful  or¬ 
ganizer  of  material,  and  knows  how  to  put  pedagogical 
quality  into  his  writings.  This  book,  at  once  compact  and 
comprehensive,  will  serve  admirably  the  groups  for  which 
it  has  been  prepared.  It  is  conservatively  progressive  in 
tone,  although  the  theological  element  does  not  protrude. 

The  typography  is  well  chosen  and  the  proofreading 
good.  We  found  but  two  minor  errors.  The  book  de¬ 
serves  a  wide  circulation. 

George  B.  McCreary. 

The  Psychology  of  Christun  Life  and  Behavior.  By 
W.  S.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark.  New 
York:  Scribners.  1923.  Pp.  330,  xviii  and  index. 
$2.76. 

In  this  handy  volume  Dr.  Bruce  has  given  a  sober  sur^ 
vey  of  the  main  applications  of  modem  psychology  to 
religious  life.  It  is  designed  “to  help  parents,  teachers, 
Christian  workers  and  preachers  in  their  daily  duties.” 
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For  those  of  these  classes  who  have  not  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  current  devious  discussions  in  this  field, 
but  who  feel  the  need  of  acquaintance  with  essential 
points,  this  book  will  prove  a  treasury  indeed.  The  work 
contains  twenty-five  chapters  of  which  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  striking  are:  “The  Study  of  Psychology 
Congruent  to  Present-Day  Needs “The  Religion  of  Ado¬ 
lescence”  ;  “Normal  Religious  Growth” ;  “The  Psychology 
of  Prayer*^;  “The  Immediacy  of  Faith”;  “Types  of  the 
Religious  Life.” 

This  book  is  not  markedly  original  in  ideas  or  organi¬ 
zation,  but  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  growing  list  of 
serviceable  helps  in  this  field.  In  method  it  adheres  loy¬ 
ally  to  the  scope  of  the  title.  One  might  suspect  from  the 
phrasing  used  that  the  author  is  a  convert  to  the  be- 
haviorist  psychology,  but  if  this  be  true,  it  is  well  con¬ 
cealed.  A  fairly  wide  reading  seems  to  have  preceded 
the  writing  of  the  volume,  but  its  service  would  have 
been  heightened  by  classified  bibliographic  lists  for  each 
chapter.  Its  index  is  merely  of  the  old  telephone  directory 
style,  a  noun  and  a  number, — ^that’s  all. 

As  a  convenient  manual  this  book  should  appeal  to 
many  students  and  Christian  workers. 

George  B.  McCreary. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  Brief 

Survey  of  the  Problems  of  Biblical  Criticism.  By  Prof. 

H.  E.  Dana,  Professor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in 

the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  Pp.  X,  93. 

Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  an  able  defense  of  the  authenticity  and  authority 
of  the  Bible  from  the  conservative  viewpoint.  It  deserves 
the  widest  possible  circulation  and  especially  ought  to 
be  read,  studied  and  digested  by  every  young  minister. 
It  furnishes  a  fine  outline  for  more  detailed  Bible  study. 
Dr.  Dana  first  states  the  problem,  and  the  issues  involved 
in  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  historical  validity  of 
the  Bible.  He  deals  next  with  the  scientific  method  as 
applied  to  Bible  study,  dealing  both  with  natural  and 
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literary  science,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Bible 
and  experience.  The  reasoninsr  is  clear  and  cogent,  one 
is  never  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  author  means  or  where 
he  stands.  In  dealing  with  the  scientific  method  as  applied 
to  Bible  study,  he  says  well  and  truly,  “Christianity  is  to 
win  its  battle  in  the  final  stage  by  its  inberpretaJbion  of 
the  facts  of  human  life  and  the  Universe.  The  only  thing 
that  need  give  Christianity  concern  in  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  facts 
involved  are  properly  recognized  and  submitted  to  a 
reasonable  interpretation.’”  The  Christian  who  holds  the 
historic  faith  of  the  Church,  by  reading  this  book,  will 
be  well  equipped  for  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  belief,  and  the  honest  doubter  will  find  it  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  clear  his  mental  and  spiritual  vision  of 
any  uncertainty  about  the  true  character  of  the  Bible. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Pearls  from  Patmos.  By  J.  J.  Ross,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago.  Pp.  231.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful  series  of  expository 
sermons  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Revelation. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  novel  and  effective.  The  simi¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  letters  to  the  churches  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
each  group.  The  value  of  the  book  is  due  not  only  to  the 
very  careful  exegesis,  but  to  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  results  of  this  exegesis  are  applied. 

Some  readers  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  author 
in  all  his  interpretations,  for  example^  that  of  the  “angels 
of  the  churches,”  or  “the  woman  Jezebel,”  but  in  spite 
of  any  minor  disagreement  all  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
book  of  real  practical  value,  and  extremely  pertinent  to 
the  condition  of  the  church  at  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Ross’  exposition  furnishes  the  best  answer  to  that 
much  discussed  question,  “What  is  the  matter  with  the 
church?”  because  it  is  the  answer  of  Christ  himself.  In 
the  present  renaissance  of  Paganism  (under  a  new  name. 
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but  still  Paganism  in  essence)  such  books  as  this  are 
to  be  welcomed  for  their  wholesome  influence  in  adding 
to  the  intelligence  of  believers  and  strengthening  their 
faith  in  Him  who  ceaselessly  walks  and  works  in  the 
midst  of  the  churches. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Prayer  Life  op  Jesus.  By  M.  E.  Dodd,  A.B.,  D.D. 

George  H.  Doran  Company.  New  York.  Pp.  xii,  173. 

Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author  states  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  book  as 
follows:  “It  is  not  intended  to  cover  all  the  subject  of 
prayer;  not  even  all  the  phases  of  prayer  that  Jesus  him¬ 
self  touched.  Neither  the  Model  Prayer  which  he  gave  his 
disciples  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  volumes,  nor  an3rthing 
else  that  he  said  about  prayer,  is  touched.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  discover  what  Jesus  did,  what  he  said, 
and  what  happened  in  his  own  personal  private  and  public 
prayers.” 

The  first  section  of  the  book  treats  of  Christ’s  place, 
posture  and  approach  in  prayer,  and  the  length  of  his 
prayers.  His  public  prayers  were  characterized  by  brevity 
and  definiteness;  his  private  prayers  consumed  many 
hours. 

The  author  then  deals  with  the  prayer  life  of  Jesus  as 
King,  illustrating  his  theme  from  passages  in  Matthew; 
next,  prayer  life  of  Jesus  as  Servant  with  passages  from 
Mark.  Section  four  uses  selections  from  Luke  to  reveal 
His  prayer  life  as  man;  the  last  section  deals  with  His 
prayer  life  as  God’s  Son,  and  is  based  on  the  prayer  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  intercessory  prayer  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John. 

The  message  of  the  book  is  vitalized  by  the  author’s 
own  experience,  and  enforced  by  many  apt  illustrations. 
Such  a  study  of  the  prayer  life  of  the, Great  Teacher  of 
prayer  cannot  help  but  be  suggestive  and  stimulating  to 
the  prayer  life  of  his  followers. 


J.  H.  Webster. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^Its  Doctrine  and  Sig¬ 
nificance.  By  E.  F.  Scott,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 

Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

T.  and  P.  Clark,  3838  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Pp. 

vi,  213.  Price,  $3.00. 

Most  interesting,  stimulating,  suggestive,  constructive 
we  found  it,  yes. 

And  we  like  to  think  “that  New  Testament  criticism  in 
the  course  of  the  next  generation  will  occupy  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.”  There  are 
data  enough,  surely,  for  establishing  a  distinctive  corpus 
of  vital  teaching  and  for  constructing  a  somewhat  tangible 
historical  situation.  Dr.  Scott’s  critique  has  evidenced 
just  this  and  most  notably. 

We  were  glad  also  for  the  approach  from  the  theological 
side.  True,  we  would  prefer  the  more  direct  and  nat¬ 
ural  gateway — if  authorship  and  circumstances  might 
first  be  determined.  But  the  reversed  order  was  refresh¬ 
ing;  it  suggested  settings  and  occasions;  it  stressed  the 
main  thing. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  state :  The  Literary 
Problems;  Purpose  and  Character;  Theological  Affinities; 
The  Religious  Background.  The  next  five  emphasize  as 
main  tenets  in  distinctive  senses:  The  New  Covenant; 
The  Two  Ages  and  the  Two  Worlds;  The  High-Priesthood 
of  Christ;  The  Nature  of  Christ;  Faith.  And  Chapter 
Ten — ^The  Historical  and  Religious  Value  of  the  EpisHe — 
was  fitting  epilogue. 

To  the  clerical  reader,  chapters  five  to  nine  inclusive 
are  doubtless  the  chief  interest.  As  a  layman,  the  re¬ 
viewer  may  not  go  further  than  to  say  the  theology  seems 
wonderfully  like  Stephen’s. 

Indeed,  to  the  critic  with  an  obsession  on  the  authorship 
and  circumstances,  the  most  striking  thing  about  Dr. 
Scott’s  book  was  his  noting  of  affinities  between  Stephen’s 
“Defense”  and  Hebrews ;  and — his  not  going  on  to  give  the 
innovator  a  more  direct  and  immediate  part  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle.  He  says :  “The  church  had  many  leaders  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  among  them  men  of  conspicuous  gifts,  of  whom 
no  record  has  come  to  us.  The  writer  of  Hebrews,  it  is 
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fairly  certain,  was  one  of  those  forgotten  teachers,  and 
the  search  for  his  name  is  labor  wasted.”  And  he  adds: 
“The  Christianity  for  which  they”  (early  Gentile-Chris- 
tian  communities  outside  of  Palestine)  “stood  *  ♦  * 
would  maintain  its  hold  on  ideas  which  were  uncolored  by 
Paulinism  and  had  come,  through  Stephen,  as  a  direct 
heritage  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem.”  We  should  like 
to  count  the  martyr  more  than  merely  a  medium  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  book  itself  he  considers  as,  in  a  way,  both  discourse 
and  epistle.  He  believes  it  was  written  to  the  church  at 
Rome ;  and,  more  particularly,  to  a  specially  enlightened 
portion  of  it;  and  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  teacher 
to  chosen  pupils.  He  maintains  the  purpose  was  not  to 
keep  the  parties  addressed  from  slipping  back  into  Juda¬ 
ism  but  to  urge  them  from  their  lukewarmness,  and  to 
present  Christianity  as  the  paramount  and  final  religion. 
He  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the  author’s  original  habitat 
was  Alexandria.  He  fixes  the  date  between  70  and  85 
A.  D.  Much  of  this  is  not  new.  Nor  will  theorists  agree 
on  all  these  points.  And  the  reviewer  has  an  opinion  to 
express  only  on  the  last.  X  :2  is  not  the  least  definite  time- 
hint  in  Hebrews.  If  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  great 
uncials,  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text,  the  Oxford,  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version,  the  two  Revisions,  the  sacrifices  had  not 
yet  ceased ;  and  Josephus  tells  us  plainly  they  continued 
at  Jerusalem  till  well  into  A.  D.  70.  With  this  seemingly 

plain  interpretation  no  date  later  than  70  would  suit. 

*  *  « 

We  confess  to  being  a  bit  more  strait-laced  in  some 
ways  than  the  author.  But  the  book  constructs  a  most 
suggestive  historical  setting.  And  it  selects,  classifies  and 
presents  the  main  teachings  “with  illumination”;  and 
more  definitely  and  satisfyingly  than  any  other  treatise 
we  know  on  the  Epistle.  J.  V.  Brown. 

Prophecy  and  the  Prophets.  By  Theodore  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  M.A.,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York. 

1923.  Pp.  222.  Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  builds  upon  the  modem  critical  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  this  foundation  treats  especially 
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the  ecstatic  element  in  the  prophets.  This  phase  of  the 
prophetic  mind  is  stressed  so  far  out  of  its  due  propor¬ 
tion  that  one  often  fails  to  reco^ize  his  old  friends  of 
the  Scripture  Narrative. 

There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  flashes  of  real  con¬ 
structive  value  in  the  book  but  these  tend  only  to  show 
up  the  insufliciency  of  the  ecstatic  influence  as  a  predomi¬ 
nant  one  in  the  psychology  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Annual  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 

Research  in  Jerusalem.  Vols.  II  and  III  for  1921-22. 

Edited  by  Warren  J.  Moulton,  American  School  of 

Oriental  Research,  Jerusalem,  Yale  University  Press. 

1923. 

The  beginning  of  this  series  is  most  signiflcant  and  the 
outlook  for  its  future  most  hopeful.  The  many  plans  for 
exploration  and  research  in  Palestine  give  great  promise, 
and  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  will  wish  to  have  this  series  year  by  year  as  it 
comes  out. 

This  volume  contains  Contributions  to  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Palestine,  Epigraphic  gleanings,  a  catacomb 
Church  on  the  Hill  of  evil  Council,  and  much  other  val¬ 
uable  material,  besides  many  photographic  illustrations 
and  flve  colored  plates. 

It  is  expected  that  Vol.  IV  will  appear  before  the  end 
of  1923.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament.  Par  Maurice 

Goguel,  Tome  I  Les  Evangiles  Synoptique.  Paris  Edi¬ 
tions,  Earnest  Leroux,  Rue  Bonaparte  28.  1923. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  work  of  study  and  reference, 
covering,  as  it  does,  practically  all  of  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  New  Testament  study.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
treme  in  radicalism  nor  is  it  entirely  a  conservative  work. 
Its  chief  value  is  in  the  sources  of  material  so  well  indi¬ 
cated  in  it.  Much  is  due  to  such  workers  whether  one 
agrees  with  their  conclusions  or  not  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Henry  Loomis,  Friend  op  the  East.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Pp.  150,  1923.  $1.25. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  noble  life  well  lived ;  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  noble  living  everywhere.  Next  to  life  itself  there 
is  nothing  like  just  such  biography  of  great  souls.  He 
was  a  great  Christian  business  man  who  gave  himself 
to  a  missionary  career  most  helpfully  and  blessedly  and 
inspiringly. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Children  of  the  Way.  By  Anne  C.  E.  Allison.  Har- 
court.  Brace,  and  Company.  1923.  Pp.  193. 

This  is  a  delightful  story  of  Christian  Missions  the 
world  over,  charmingly  clothed  in  an  old  Roman  dress. 
We  are  shown  Christianity  actually  coming  into  heathen 
life  and  transforming  it.  The  author  is  a  Roman  arch¬ 
aeologist  and  possesses  the  historical  imagination  in  un¬ 
usual  perfection.  Canon  Farrar  at  his  best  did  not  equal 
this  in  depicting  the  Dawn  of  Christianity  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  heathenism. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Semitic  Religions.  David  M.  Kay,  D.S.O.,  D.D., 
Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1923.  Pp.  208.  $2.50. 
Criticism  seems  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  dogma¬ 
tism.  This  book  never  stops  to  prove  its  conclusions;  it 
never  even  hesitates,  but  states  its  “assured  results”  with 
absolute  assurance.  And  the  assurance  reminds  one  of  the 
reply  of  Principal  Caven  to  the  bumptious  young  evan¬ 
gelist  who  asked  him  if  he  “had  assurance.”  “Not  your 
kind,  my  son.” 

The  study  of  Religion  here  presented  is  simply  and 
solely  that  of  scientific  comparative  religion.  What  that 
does  not  reveal  is  not  known,  for  it  is  constantly  assumed 
by  the  author  that  there  is  no  other  revelation ;  or  else,  if 
you  choose,  that  revelation  has  been  quite  general.  “They 
(prophets)  can  tell  how  the  Spirit  first  came  to  them — 
to  Amos,  while  he  was  a  humble  shepherd,  to  Hosea  while 
amid  domestic  tragedy,  to  Jeremiah  before  he  was  bom, 
just  as  it  came  to  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Arabia, 
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in  the  time  of  ignorant  idolatry.  It  is  to  such  prophets 
in  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  unity  of  God 
becomes  the  deepest  certainty  of  human  knowledge” 
(p.  29).  “Gifted  souls  so  responded  to  the  influences 
that  surround  our  life  that  they  dissipated  error  and 
proclaimed  the  sovereign  good  of  human  life  to  be  com¬ 
munion  with  the  One  living  God.  Such  men  were  called 
prophets,  and  from  Amos  to  Mohammed  they  agree  in 
acknowledging  one  Supreme  Deity  who  requires  justice 
and  gentleness  among  men”  (p.  205).  If  one  did  not 
know  that  the  author  claims  to  be  a  Christian,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  discover  it  from  any  variation  he  makes 
in  the  estimate  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammed¬ 
anism,  with  also  rather  impartial,  but  less  admiring, 
glances  at  other  religions  of  the  world.  “Mohammed  was 
in  direct  obedience  from  day  to  day  to  the  Divine  Voice 
which  was  guiding  him”  (p.  155) .  “What  made  Moham¬ 
med  a  prophet?  and  how  were  men  moved  to  give  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  words?  What  made  Amos  or  Isaiah  or 
St  Peter  or  St.  Paul  commanders  of  the  souls  of  men?” 
(p.  159) .  “Judged  by  its  fruits,  Islam  can  claim  a  power 
over  its  adherents  and  a  pervasive  influence  on  their  lives 
which  contemporary  systems  attain  only  among  their  most 
zealous  groups”  (p.  170). 

A  specimen  of  the  historical  value  (?)  of  the  book 
may  be  seen  in  the  description  given  of  the  return  of  the 
exiles  from  Babylon,  adopting  as  it  does  wholesale  the 
popular  Action  about  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes:  “While  grate¬ 
ful  for  Hosea  and  the  Ephraim  stories,  history  has  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  Ten  Tribes  who  seceded  under  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.”  How  one  claiming  to  be  an  historian  can  ignore 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  of  the  return,  and  the  account  of  the 
partition  of  the  land  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the 
specific  statement  that  all  the  tribes  were  represented  in 
the  return,  and  the  mention  by  name  of  seven  or  eight  of 
them  and  by  location  of  nearly  all  the  rest,  is  rather  amaz¬ 
ing.  Fanatical  propagandists  may  be  excused  for  such 
historical  blunders,  but  not  an  historian  who  deals  in 
“assured  results.” 
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The  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  book  is  its  self  reve¬ 
lation  of  Modernism.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Francois  Coillard.  By  Edward  Shillito.  George  H. 

Doran  Company.  New  York.  1923.  Pp.  235.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  modem  missionary 
biographies,  a  series  to  which  we  eagerly  look  forward. 
It  is  especially  good  for  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  devotees 
to  read  of  a  modem  saint  of  the  Latin  world.  We  are 
too  much  inclined  to  think  we  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
saintly  realm. 

The  biography  of  Henry  Martyn  gave  us  missions  and 
translation ;  the  life  of  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  missions  and 
education ;  this  life  of  Coillard,  missions  and  exploration, 
politics,  and  statesmanship.  Many  of  the  great  missions 
of  today  could  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  method 
of  this  French  missionary  in  Africa.  Of  him  and  his 
colleages  it  is  said,  “They  did  not  come  to  destroy  the 
ancient  method  of  life;  except  so  far  as  customs  were 
degraded  to  the  service  of  lust  and  other  manifest  evils, 
they  accepted  them.”  One  has  well  said  that  what  is 
needed  in  the  Mohammedan  world  is  to  take  the  mosque 
and  call  it  a  Church,  for  the  Sheik  in  the  pulpit  put  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  reading  desk,  the  Bible 
instead  of  the  Khoran,  and  in  the  minaret  put  the  Gospel 
invitation  into  the  Muezzin  call. 

This  book  lacks  something  of  the  marvelous  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  has  perhaps  suf¬ 
fered  a  little  from  translation  from  French  sources,  but 
is  an  interesting  and  inspiring  missionary  document  in  a 
day  when  the  romance  of  missions  is  rapidly  being  ex¬ 
hausted  as  modern  civilization  reaches  the  distant  places 
of  earth.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Handbook  of  Social  Resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  1923. 

$1.00.  Pp.  LXX  and  300. 

This  book  was  compiled  in  response  to  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  for  the  use  of  Red  Cross  workers  and  “others 
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who  are  in  need  of  information  on  the  health,  nursing, 
social  service,  educational,  recreational  and  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  betterment  resources  of  the  country.” 

This  is  a  most  valuable  compendium.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christas  Object  Lessons.  By  Ellen  G.  White.  The  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  Berrian  Springs,  Michigan.  434  Pp. 

This  is  a  devotional  study  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord 
prepared  for  the  study  of  College  classes.  It  is  deeply 
spiritual,  free  from  technicalities  or  critical  discussions 
and  well  calculated  for  the  spiritual  training  of  young 
men  and  women.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  New  Geology.  By  George  McCready  Price.  Pacific 
Press  Publishing  Company,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Pp.  725. 

This  book  deserves  a  long  review  by  a  specialist  in 
Geology  and  doubtless  will  receive  such  from  Geological 
Journals.  But  there  are  some  things  which  the  general 
student  and  reviewer  may  well  notice. 

The  author  is  a  pioneer  in  certain  phases  of  geological 
research.  While  many  have  been  giving  their  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  the  things  that  seem  to  indicate  regularity  and 
finality  in  the  science  of  Geology,  he  has  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  especially  to  the  things  that  put  up  most  insistent 
interrogation  points  at  many  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
clusions  of  scientists  in  this  field.  Whether  or  not  he 
may  be  correct  in  his  suggestions,  at  least  he  points  out 
the  weak  spots  in  the  current  theory.  If  he  did  no  more 
than  this,  he  would  render  a  great  service.  Most  of  us 
are  reluctant  to  admit  how  much  we  owe  to  our  critics. 
Our  admirers  and  flatterers  help  us  to  perpetuate  our 
errors,  our  critics  help  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  them. 

But  Professor  Price  has  done  far  more  than  the  work 
of  a  critic;  he  has  held  up  to  view  the  certain  evidence 
of  catastrophic  events  in  the  geological  progress  of  this 
globe  on  which  we  live  and  has  thrown  a  wrench  into 
the  smooth  running  machinery  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
of  world  making.  The  theory  of  catastrophe  is  not  new, 
it  has  always  been  kept  in  reserve  for  emergencies,  yet 
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always  strictly  in  reserve.  Now  it  can  hardly  again  be 
thrust  out  of  its  place  as  a  primary  agency  in  the  progress 
of  world-making.  Moreover,  his  view  that  the  last  great 
catastrophe,  the  one  therefore  with  which  we  have  to  do 
immediately,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  while  it  will 
meet  opposition,  is  really  incontestible.  The  last  great 
and  violent  change  of  land  levels  took  place  then,  and 
since  that  time  such  disturbances  have  dwindled  into 
earthquakes,  which,  at  their  worst,  are  but  trifles  com¬ 
pared  with  the  disturbances  when  “the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up.” 

One  of  the  points  in  his  contention  with  the  “Old  Geol¬ 
ogy”  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  made.  Over  against 
the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  strata  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  life  in  regular  progressive  order  from  the  azoic  strata 
to  the  strata  containing  remains  of  man  exactly  as  insisted 
upon  by  scientists  and  as  given  in  the  first  Chapter  of 
Genesis,  he  sets  the  other  facts  that  a  number  of  places 
have  been  found  where  the  strata  exist  with  remains  of 
life  in  the  opposite  order.  These  facts  are  indisputable. 
But  the  facts  in  one  place  do  not  disprove  the  facts  in 
another  place.  Whatever  is,  is  possible.  All  things  found 
really  happened,  however  incongruous  they  may  seem. 
Certainly  no  one  will  set  up  the  contention,  which  the 
author  does  not  even  suggest,  that  the  process  of  world 
making  was  gone  through  with  twice  and  in  reverse  order! 
That  the  process  might  be  somewhat  different  at  different 
places  at  the  same  time  is  quite  admissible,  but  that  such 
variation  would  produce  the  whole  series  of  life  in  regular 
reverse  order  is  rather  too  great  a  strain  upon  credulity. 
The  author  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  in 
compelling  all  to  face  the  facts;  he  hardly  attempts  to 
go  further  than  to  suggest  a  possible  solution  of  the 
enigma.  While  he  scouts  the  current  explanation  that 
some  great  stretches  of  territory  have  been  somehow 
turned  upside  down,  he  does  not  make  clear  how  else  to 
account  for  the  reverse  order  of  the  strata,  the  very  same 
strata. 

The  future  development  of  this  subject  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest.  ,  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Child  labor  in  America  is  just  now  the  most  important 
sociological  subject  for  immediate  consideration  by  Amer¬ 
ican  people, — and  likewise  the  most  difficult  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous.  So  much  stress  is  being  laid — and  rightly  laid — 
upon  the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
that  the  difficulty  and  danger  is  only  thereby  increased. 

That  the  exploiting  of  child  labor  to  the  dwarfing  of 
child  life  and  opportunity  for  the  benefit  of  rapacious 
employers  is  rousing  an  ever  rising  tide  of  indignation 
that  is  certain  to  sweep  away  this  curse  is  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation.  The  sooner  the  Constitution  is  so  amended 
as  to  permit  adequate  restraining  laws  the  better. 

But  States  having  such  restraining  laws  now  are  find¬ 
ing  that,  while  one  set  of  cormorants  is  kept  from  prey¬ 
ing  upon  child  life,  another  set  has  so  interpreted  and 
applied  the  law  as  to  raise  up  child  loafers,  not  permitted 
to  do  anything  outside  of  school  hours  until  fourteen 
or  even  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  roam  around  the 
streets,  attend  the  moving  picture  shows,  and  band  them¬ 
selves  together  into  cliques  of  young  mimic  desperadoes 
who  sooner  or  later — often  sooner — ^become  real  despera¬ 
does.  As  between  dwarfing  the  child  life  and  opportunity 
and  debauching  it,  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  While 
we  prevent  the  one,  let  us  be  sure  we  do  not  foster  the 
other. 

The  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  has,  as 
becomes  anything  of  that  name,  almost  infinite  patience, 
and  also  the  sweet  contentment  that  its  achievement  for 
the  present  should  be  little  more  than  a  wish  and  a 
prayer.  When  one  reads  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  Anglican,  Congregationalist,  Presb3rterian  and 
Methodist  groups  it  appears  on  the  surface  as  if  imme¬ 
diate  union  of  these  branches  of  Christendom  might  take 
place ;  but  instantly  that  attempt  is  made  to  carry  union 
tendency  into  practice,  established  customs,  familiar 
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forms,  and  vested  authorities  spring  up  in  antagonism 
like  enemies  in  *‘No  Man’s  Land,”  and  the  old  battle  is 
on  again  in  full  fury.  The  fact  is  that  religion  does  not 
consist,  if  indeed  it  exists,  in  the  Creeds  that  give  utter* 
ance  to  it,  but  in  these  very  customs  and  forms  and  vested 
authorities.  Religious  life,  like  all  other  life,  is  a  bundle 
of  habits.  The  way  to  change  is  not  to  change  the  Creeds, 
but  change  the  habits. 

A  GREAT  leader  in  education  gave  recently  an  elaborate, 
and  rather  recondite,  discussion  of  the  importance  to  be 
given  to  student  opinion  concerning  the  management  of 
universities  and  the  direction  of  education.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  the  address  was  not  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  but  rather  that  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  say  ansrthing.  A  great  President  of  one  of  our  great 
universities  some  years  ago  made  the  colossal  mistake 
of  introducing  a  general  elective  system  that  nearly 
wrecked  university  education,  a  mistake  against  the  tide 
of  which  all  are  struggling  back  to  normalcy.  At  the 
extreme  in  the  opposite  direction  we  have  Soviet  Russia 
allowing  the  children  in  the  public  schools  to  determine 
by  vote  what  they  shall  study  and  who  shall  teach  them! 
That  may  be  consideration  for  student  opinion  run  mad, 
but  is  it  ever  much  more  than  a  mild  form  of  madness? 
Universities  are  established  to  give  instruction ;  that  much 
instruction  concerning  the  giving  of  instruction  is  to  be 
gotten  from  those  to  be  instructed  is  an  idea  that  cannot 
look  itself  in  the  face. 

BITTER  SWEET 
NORVALLE  WALLACE  SHARPE 
SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

Limitless  Wilderness  of  brown  and  gray^ — 

Forests  vast,  and  naked  in  the  blasts 

That  lash  the  whistling  reeds 

Circling  the  icy  pools  and  treacherous  marsh, — 

Ye  speak  of  Death. 
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Verdant  Sprinsr* — fructifying:  Sununer^ — 

Flamboyant,  multi-tinted  Autumn 
Long  since  dead,  and  now. 

Well  nigh  forgotten, — 

Throttled  in  the  gri^  of  Winter 
Implacable,  relentless. 

Colorful  days, — ^bounteous  ingatherings 
Of  gfarnered  harvestings, — 

The  pungent  perfume  of  undulating  fields, — 

The  lightsome  laughter  of  children, — and 

The  troth  of  man  and  maid  plighted 

*Neath  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  languorous  moon, — 

No  more  are  seen  nor  heard: — 

For  the  end  of  the  Year  draws  nigh 
On  hastening  feet, — 

And  pulsing  Life  is  chilled  and  stilled 
By  remorseless  Death, — 

The  age-long  penalty  of  Sin. 

Eagerly  seeking  far  and  wide,  for  Life, 

The  wearied  eye  but  seeks  in  vain: — 

Nor  does  the  Spirit,  tortured  by  the  whelming  pressure 
Of  the  lawlessness  of  Satan*s  World, 

Find  surcease  in  its  agony. 

Hail  questioning  One!  faint  not, — ^nor  falter, — 

Abandon  not  thy  search  for  the  fragrance  and  the  radiance 
Of  the  Sanctuary 

Deep  hidden  from  the  ken  of  man  by  the  foul  blackness 
Of  a  World*s  Sin  impiously  flaunted 
Before  the  Throne. 

Faint  not, — ^falter  not, — abandon  not, — ^for 
His  Grace  is  infinite, — His  Holiness  inviolate, — 

His  Word  is  Truth, — 

His  Law  is  perfect  (alike  Himself) ; — 

Nor  Man  nor  Demon  may  defy  nor  break 
In  jot  or  title 

Without  full  punishment, — 

Is  it  not  written, — 

The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death. 

Nor  has  He  left  Himself, — 

(In  these  darksome  days  of  World  Iniquity, — 

Tlie  hardening  of  hearts  ’grainst  His  righteous  Will, — 

The  eager  grasping  of  forbidden  fruit, — 

The  self-willed  treading  of  primrose  paths. 
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nil  idst  the  shadowy  and  scented  arbors 
Of  the  Enchanted  Ground) , — 

Without  a  witness. 

As  of  yore,  the  Heavens  declare  His  Glory,  and 
The  Firmament  His  Handiwork  displays: — 

And  e’en  the  simple  things  of  Earth 

Bespeak  His  Holiness,  His  Loveliness, — and  His  Grace, — 

Immutable,  inviolate. 

Ck>nsider  Dulcamara,  the  Vine, — 

Without  comeliness,  and  lowly, — 

Set  in  the  midst  of  a  Winter’s  Wilderness : — 

Yet  to  the  seeing  Eye, — 

To  the  harkening  Ear, — 

To  the  receptive  Heart, 

A  message  from  the  Throne 
Is  brought 
By  Dulcamara. 

For  in  her  cup  of  royal  Gold  is  seen  His  Holiness, — 
While  centered  in  its  glowing  midst, — 

Aye  in  the  very  forefront, — 

Outstands  the  blazing  Scarlet  of  a  Blood 

That  bars  the  Way  of  Access  by  impious  unholy  feet 

To  the  fragrance  of  the  Sanctuary, — 

Speaks  it  not  of  Sin  and  Death? 

Nor  is  this  all, — Oh!  loving  Heart 
Eager  to  know  the  Father’s  Will, — 

The  Blood  that  bars  the  Way  of  Access  to  unholy  feet 
Has  yet  another  mission  reserved  for  it  alone: — 

For  in  utter  Reconciliation  and  Love  unfathomable 
It  swings  wide  the  Portal, 

And  makes  straight  the  Way 
For  weary  children’s  feet  to  find 
Rest,  security,  and  abiding  peace 
In  Father’s  Home. 

Dulcamara,  Wilderness  Vine, — 

Without  comeliness, — and  lowly, — 

Messengrer  of  the  Grace  of  God, — 

Grateful  am  I  to  thee. 

’Midst  the  icy  silence  of  ever  present  Death 

Thou  speakst  of  Life 

Yea,  Life  abundant  and  eternal. 

Thy  royal  Gold  and  blazing  Scarlet  fruitage 
Ever  showing,  in  daily  witness,  the  all-sufficiency 
Of  Calvary’s  Blood,  the  Way  of  Access^ — 
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The  perfect  Way,— -the  holy  Way,— the  only  Way,— 
Through  the  riven  Veil^ — 

Into  the  incense  fragrance  of  the  Sanctuary ,1 — 

Of  the  Holiness 
Of  God. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


ISRAELS  VISION  OF  GOD 

THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  GRIER,  D.D. 

PITTSBURGH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Great  Theme  of  the  Old  Testament  is  stated  in  its 
opening  words,  In  the  beginning  God.  To  this  vision  of 
His  person,  His  grace,  and  His  great  salvation  I  address 
myself. 

To  the  Jew,  God  was  a  great  reality.  He  lived  in  His 
very  presence.  Jehovah  was  his  friend,  his  companion, 
his  counsellor.  Enoch  walked  with  Him,  and  was  not  for 
God  took  him;  Abraham  was  His  friend;  Jacob  arose 
from  sleep  crying  ^‘Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not” ;  Moses  heard  His  voice  at  the  Bush,  and 
communed  with  Him  amid  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
mountain  **face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend” ; 
Samuel,  the  child,  heard  Him  speak  in  the  house  of  Eli; 
and  Elijah  bowed  his  head  in  His  presence  covering  his 
face  with  his  mantle  as  he  communed  with  Him  in  the 
cave  of  Horeb  “solus  cum  solo” — alone  with  the  great 
Alone.  If  the  Jew  had  a  very  vague  impression  of  Heaven 
it  was  because  he  experienced  the  presence  of  God  now 
and  was  satisfied. 

When  we  seek  the  language  of  adoration  and  devotion 
we  turn  invariably  to  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  walk  with  the  Psalmists  and  the  Prophets,  and  are 
still  as  they  speak  to  us  from  the  fulness  of  their  over¬ 
flowing  souls.  Listen!  “Whom  have  I  in  Heaven  but 
thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides 
thee.”  “I  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Jehovah;  I  said.  Thou  art 
my  refuge,  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living.”  “One 
thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord ;  that  will  I  seek  after, 
that  I  may  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  His  temple.”  It  is  in  such  thoughts  as  these  taken  from 
their  contexts  and  applied  to  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  that  we  best  express  our  feelings  toward  the 
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Lord  Jesus;  and  instinctively  we  turn  to  the  language  of 
ancient  Israel  when  we  would  worship  Him,  and  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets. 

The  Jew  was  given  to  contemplation.  He  it  was  who 
lay  by  night  beneath  the  canopy  of  a  Syrian  sky  and  sang, 
“The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork”;  and  watched  his  sheep  by  day 
as  they  grazed,  still  singing  on,  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want.”  The  Jew  it  was  who  in  the  land  of 
his  captivity,  by  the  streams  of  Babylon,  turned  his  face 
toward  Zion — for  its  highways  were  in  his  heart — and 
yet  sang  on  and  on,  “If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.”  “Let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.”  But  the  theme  of  Israel 
in  her  dreams,  her  visions,  her  songs,  her  prayers,  was 
her  father’s  God,  the  covenant  making  God,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  we  possess  higher  warrant 
for  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  than  we  do  for  the 
canon  of  the  New.  While  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  Church,  and  chosen  by  her  selec¬ 
tive  instinct,  our  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  the  book  of  His  boyhood 
days,  and  the  Bible  of  His  ministry.  He  accepted  its 
great  doctrines  of  God  and  Man ;  of  Creation  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  of  Sin  and  Righteousness.  As  in  a  glass.  He  saw 
His  own  face  clearly  reflected  in  its  pages.  He  believed 
that  it  bore  infallible  testimony  of  Himself  and  taught 
his  disciples  so  to  preach.  He  came  to  fulfil  its  law  and 
prophecy.  He  refreshed  His  own  soul  from  its  fountains 
of  living  water,  and  in  the  crises  of  His  ministry  He  fell 
back  upon  its  great  and  precious  promises.  In  the  words 
of  another,  “What  was  indispensable  to  the  Redeemer 
must  always  be  indispensable  to  the  redeemed.”  Thus 
the  Book  comes  down  to  us  with  its  heritage  of  the  past. 

No  literature  of  any  time  has  been  so  exhaustively  stud¬ 
ied  as  that  of  ancient  Israel.  During  the  past  century 
the  criticism  of  these  thirty-nine  books  has  been  unspar¬ 
ing.  The  universities  of  Germany,  of  Britain,  and  Amer- 
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ica  have  given  themselves  unstintingly  to  the  task.  Every 
relevant  science — archaeology,  philology,  ethnology,  geog¬ 
raphy — ^has  sought  a  field  here.  Every  vagary  in  religion 
has  lodged  its  defence  here;  every  philosophical  quibble 
in  Christendom  has  made  these  books  object  for  either 
position  or  attack.  The  expenditure  of  individual  labor 
and  ingenuity  has  been  gigantic.  Every  text,  every  word, 
every  letter,  every  vowel  point  has  been  weighed.  No 
memory  or  institution  of  Israel  has  escaped. 

Not  to  enter  upon  details  as  to  the  critical  results  of 
this  century-long  study,  upon  the  integrity,  historicity, 
or  authenticity  of  these  books,  suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  to  the 
Church,  more  than  before,  the  Word  of  God  with  power. 
The  tireless  labors  of  the  critics,  the  extreme  scrutiny 
to  which  they  have  subjected  the  minutest  details,  the 
laboratory  finesse  and  precision  which  they  have  de¬ 
manded  of  its  text,  its  parallelisms  and  its  history,  have 
not  only  resulted  in  riveting  attention  upon  its  pages, 
but  have  wonderfully  enhanced  its  value,  and  placed 
against  a  new  background  the  authenticity  of  its  history, 
the  beauty  of  its  poetry,  and  the  divinity  of  its  prophecy 
and  promise.  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  writes,  “The  most 
advanced  modern  criticism  provides  grounds  for  the  proof 
of  a  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  at  least  more 
firm  than  those  on  which  the  older  apologetic  used  to 
rely.”  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  unpublished  Burnett 
lectures  is  said  to  have  proved,  “the  uniqueness  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  by 
natural  or  historical  reasons.”  God  is  shown  throughout 
these  pages  revealing  Himself  to  men,  gradually  unveiling 
His  face,  making  ready  the  day  when  men  should  behold 
the  fulness  of  Revelation  in  the  coming  of  the  incarnate 
Son. 

And  this  revelation  of  God  is  the  great  theme  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  it  is  also  of  the  New.  Every  stage  of 
racial  progress  in  the  thousand  years  of  Old  Testament 
record  was  achieved  in  connection  with  some  new  vision 
of  the  face  of  Jehovah.  It  is  the  constant  prayer  of  the 
great  prophets  that  the  people  may  know  Jehovah.  We 
hear  it  in  the  poetry  of  Job,  “0  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
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find  Him  V*  and  again,  in  the  solemn  exhortation  of  Hosea, 
“Let  us  know,  let  us  follow  on  to  know  Jehovah.” 

I.  The  Jew  beheld  God  first  of  all  in  His  Oneness.  He 
was  above  all  else  a  monotheist.  His  God  was  the  God  of 
all  the  earth.  This  faith  in  the  oneness  of  God  he  held 
in  contrast  to  the  faith  of  every  other  Semite  tribe. 
M.  Renan  argued  sixty  years  ago  that  the  monotony  of 
the  desert,  its  continual  sameness  of  sand  and  sun,  must 
necessarily  tempt  to  monotheism;  that  a  tribe  living  in 
an  environment  where  nature  is  uniform  must  be  mono¬ 
theistic.  But  almost  every  fact  discovered  among  the 
Semites  from  that  day  until  this  disproves  his  contention. 
The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Semite  world  without  exception 
have  been  polytheistic,  save  one,  Israel.  What  Islam 
heralds  as  her  creed  she  borrowed  from  the  Jew. 

Nor  did  the  monotheism  of  Israel  develop  in  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  desert,  but  rather,  amid  the  endless  variety 
of  Syria,  amid  rain  and  sunshine,  apples  and  palms,  snow 
and  torrid  heat,  lions  and  bears,  mountain  peaks  and  deep 
valleys.  All  other  tribes  of  Syria  were  intoxicated  with 
the  great  luxuriance  of  nature  and  drawn  to  nature- 
worship.  Altars  arose  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree;  and  about  the  tribal  deities  was  built  a  myth¬ 
ology  to  rival  in  its  elaboration  that  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
But  the  eyes  of  Israel  turned  away  from  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  Tyre  to  find  strength  and  comfort  in  Jehovah 
alone.  In  her  years  of  prosperity,  when  she  tottered  to 
her  fall,  when  she  suffered  ignominy  and  shame,  driven 
before  a  conquering  foe,  her  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
cried:  “Jehovah  reigneth!”  In  her  hours  of  darkness 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  hills  to  behold  Him  exalted  in 
righteousness.  And  this  Jehovah  was  not  the  invention 
of  her  priests  and  prophets.  He  was  the  God  of  the 
Covenants,  Who  had  spoken  to  their  fathers — ^there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  nation  had  not  known  Him.  He  had 
brought  them  into  being.  He  had  strengthened  them  and 
kept  them.  He  had  driven  the  Amorite  before  them,  and 
established  them.  And  He  alone  it  was  Who  would  save 
them,  for  His  Kingdom  was  the  everlasting  Kingdonu 

II.  As  the  Jew  beheld  God  in  His  Oneness,  so  he  beheld 
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Him  in  His  Soverei^ty.  The  earth  was  His  and  its 
fulness.  He  made  it;  He  governed  it;  to  Him  were  its 
present  and  final  issues.  He  planted  nations  upon  it  and 
He  Himself  ruled  among  them.  Listen  as  He  speaks  to 
His  servant,  Cyrus  of  Persia: 

For  Jacob  my  servant*s  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect, 

I  have  called  thee  by  thy  naine: 

I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else  .  .  . 

I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness: 

I  make  peace,  and  create  evil: 

I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things. 

Though  empires  might  rise  and  fall,  though  nations  might 
temporarily  defeat  God's  chosen  people,  Israel  never 
doubted  the  final  outcome,  when  their  God  would  fully 
vindicate  His  righteousness  and  establish  justice  upon 
the  earth. 

III.  But  to  Israel  the  fact  that  God  had  made  the  earth 
was  a  sure  guarantee  that  He  would  also  preserve  and 
save  it.  He  had  created  it  with  a  great  purpose  which 
would  not,  could  not,  be  finally  defeated: 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  Heavens; 

Ck)d  Himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it;  He  hath  estab¬ 
lished  it, 

He  created  it  not  in  vain,  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited: 

I  am  the  Lord;  and  there  is  none  else  .  .  . 

I  have  sworn  by  Myself, 

The  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return. 

That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow. 

And  every  tongue  shall  swear. 

The  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  these  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  As  truly  as  the  faith  of  the  nation  centered 
in  a  person,  so  truly  He  personified  righteousness  and 
grace.  The  nation's  early  experience  of  Jehovah  was  of 
Him  who  saved  them  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
led  them  through  the  wilderness,  where  *'as  water  poured 
out  upon  the  sand  their  national  characteristics  might 
have  passed  from  them."  In  the  birth  of  the  nation  He 
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had  been  their  Saviour,  their  defender  from  the  foe,  their 
watchful  guardian  and  counsellor.  Their  destiny  lay 
with  Him  who  led  and  loved  them  even  in  their  unfaithful¬ 
ness.  Their  earliest  conception  of  Jehovah  was  mingled 
with  grace,  forgiveness,  and  redemption.  Among  the  bits 
of  Hebrew  literature  recognized  by  extreme  critics  as 
being  very  ancient  is  the  song  of  Deborah  in  which  the 
people  of  Jehovah  are  called  His  lovers,  Moses  speaks  of 
Him  as  “slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy.”  The 
deuteronomist  pictures  Israel  emerging  from  the  desert 
to  enter  and  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan,  kept  by  Jehovah 
as  a  father  keeps  his  child: 

In  a  wilderness  land  He  found  him, 

In  the  waste  and  the  howling  desert; 

He  encompassed  him,  yea  kept  His  eye  upon  him 
As  the  apple  of  His  eye  so  He  watched  him. 

As  an  eagle  which  stirreth  his  nest, 

And  lluttereth  over  his  young. 

And  spreadeth  his  wings  to  catch  them. 

And  beareth  them  up  on  his  pinions, 

Jehovah  alone  was  his  leader. 

And  never  a  strange  God  was  with  him. 

And  so  God  led  His  people  through  the  years  amid 
varying  fortunes.  In  their  distresses  they  called  upon 
Him  and  from  the  depths  did  their  cries  ascend.  They 
plead  **the  sure  mercies  of  David.”  In  the  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory  they  raised  to  Him  their  Psalms  of  thanksgiving. 
The  national  consciousness  of  God  was  not  only  a  God 
of  might,  nor  yet  of  righteousness,  but  a  God  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  of  mercy,  of  grace,  and  of  love. 

IV.  But  the  great  theme  of  the  Old  Testament  is  after 
all  God’s  great  salvation  and  the  providing  of  a  Saviour 
for  a  lost  world.  The  first  trumpet  blast  which  heralds 
the  approach  of  the  King  is  heard  in  the  promise  of 
Genesis  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  “In  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  This  is  the  one 
promise  in  the  Book.  It  moves  down  through  its  law¬ 
givers  and  judges,  its  psalmists  and  prophets;  it  is  heard 
in  chronicle  and  narrative,  in  song  and  in  prayer.  Jacob 
and  Moses,  Samuel  and  David,  Isaiah  and  Malachi  alike 
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look  forward  to  His  coming.  This  blessed  hope  was  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  the  secret  of  that  life  fire,  which, 
though  it  smouldered,  refused  to  die  out.  When  the  King 
came,  “beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  He 
interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  Himself.”  Standing  at  the  judgment  bar  of  King 
Agrippa,  Paul  cried,  “And  concerning  this  hope  I  am  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Jews.”  This  was  the  hope  of  the  promise, 
not  a  promise.  The  word  is  singular  and  definite.  There 
was  only  one  great  promise,  “the  promise  made  of  God 
unto  our  fathers.” 

In  the  early  morning  of  revelation,  while  it  is  yet  dawn, 
the  prophecy  of  the  King  appears.  It  is  but  a  faint  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  Morning  Star  which  shone  upon  the  pathway 
of  Abraham.  Later,  definitely,  the  promise  attaches  itself 
to  Judah  in  the  famous  passage  found  in  the  blessing  of 
Jacob.  Whatever  may  be  our  interpretation  of  this  Scrip¬ 
ture,  “The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  until 
Shiloh  come,”  all  may  agree  that  the  poet  has  in  mind 
the  Person  of  the  promise  and  the  royal  prerogatives  of 
Judah.  Yet  later  do  we  find  the  promise  referred  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  House  of  David,  “I  will  establish  thy  throne 
forever  and  ever.”  And  yet  later,  in  Micah,  does  the 
promise  attach  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  “But  thou 
Bethlehem  .  .  .  out  of  thee  shall  one  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel.”  These  passages  are  all 
Messianic;  the  King  comes,  but  His  footsteps  are  heard 
in  the  great  distance,  and  only  the  first  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  thus  far  are  seen.  How  exceedingly 
dim  is  the  vision  of  these  early  seers!  a  nation,  a  tribe, 
a  family,  a  city — ^that  is  all. 

But  the  morning  comes.  We  behold  the  first  light  of 
day  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah;  here  are  the  first  direct 
predictions  of  the  coming  Messiah.  His  name  is  Imman¬ 
uel;  He  is  the  wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  His  government  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  name  most  frequently  ac¬ 
corded  the  King  in  Old  Testament  prophecy  seems  little 
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becominsr  royalty.  Not  of  sceptres,  nor  crowns,  nor  em¬ 
pires  does  it  tell — and  yet  it  is  of  all  names  most  fitting 
to  describe  the  New  Testament  Lord.  It  is  the  name  ser¬ 
vant.  He  is  the  slave  of  Jehovah.  **Messiah’*  is  used 
occasionally  in  prophecy;  sometimes  He  is  called  **the 
Anointed,”  sometimes  the  “Branch,”  sometimes  “the 
Beloved,”  but  of  all  Old  Testament  designations  of  the 
King  none  is  so  frequent,  nor  so  fitting,  as  that  of  servant. 
Truly  in  prophecy  He  is  the  One  who  should  come  to 
minister  and  give  His  life  a  ransom. 

The  servant  designation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  most 
complete  in  the  T3rpology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Both 
time  and  desire  fail  us  to  follow  the  theme  critically  from 
verse  to  verse  and  watch  the  development.  Sufficient  be 
it  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  Messianic  promise  of  the 
Old  Testament  centered  in  the  nation  and  in  Israel’s  per¬ 
petual  mission  to  the  world.  The  idea  of  perpetuity  is 
ever  present.  Whatever  is  stated  of  the  Messiah  or  His 
mission  finds  its  function  throughout  the  ages.  God’s 
great  purpose  in  the  nation  was  redemptive.  Under  the 
figure  of  the  servant  we  find,  therefore,  that  first  of  all 
the  servant  was  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole;  second, 
the  saving  remnant  within  the  nation ;  third,  the  typical 
Israelite  who  summed  up  the  national  purpose  and  ideals. 
Theologically  speaking,  the  antitype  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  type,  the  nation,  the  remnant,  the  typical  Jew.  Read 
with  me  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  I 
will  point  out  to  you  three  representative  verses : 

First,  the  servant  is  the  nation : 

**And  thou,  Israel,  my  Servant, 

Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen  .  .  . 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee! 

Be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God.** 

Second,  the  Servant  is  the  Remnant: 

"And  he  said  to  me.  Thou  art  my  servant. 

Thou,  Israel,  in  whom  I  glorify  msrself  .  .  . 

And  I  will  give  thee  for  a  light  of  nations. 

That  my  salvation  may  be  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.** 
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Third,  the  Servant  is  a  Person: 

"Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal  wisely, 

He  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up 
And  shall  be  very  high  .  .  . 

Surely  He  hath  home  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows: 

Yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken. 

Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted." 

No  longer  now  do  we  behold  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
nor  a  remnant,  but  One  Person,  distinguished  from  his 
generation,  cut  off  from  the  earth,  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  going  down  to  death,  a  vicarious  death  for  His 
people  to  whom  the  stroke  was  due.  Thus  there  came 
into  the  nation’s  vision  of  Jehovah  One  whom  He  should 
send,  righteous  and  blameless,  misunderstood  of  men,  and 
yet,  by  whose  sufferings  sinful  men  were  to  be  redeemed, 
and  by  whose  stripes  they  were  to  be  healed. 

But  the  Old  Testament  vision  of  God  is  not  exhausted 
in  the  appearing  of  His  suffering  servant.  If  we  are  to 
find  here  a  full  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
we  must  look  beyond  the  types  of  Israel — ^beyond  the 
human  Saviour,  reigning,  suffering,  dying,  sin-bearing. 
Farther  and  clearer  is  the  prophet’s  vision  until  he  be¬ 
holds  God  Himself.  The  marks  of  humanity  which  clothe 
Isaiah’s  early  Messianic  pictures  disappear  to  give  place 
to  God  in  His  majesty.  **For  Jehovah  is  our  King;  He 
will  save  us.”  The  height  of  prophetic  vision  looked  upon 
God  Himself,  suffering,  treading  the  wine  press,  reigning 
in  glory.  The  final  prophetic  voices  of  our  Old  Testament 
herald  His  approach.  Malachi  beholds  Him:  **And  the 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come”  Zachariah  be¬ 
holds  Him:  will  pour  upon  the  House  of  David  and 

upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplication ;  and  they  shall  look  upon  Me  Whom  they 
have  pierced”  Daniel  beholds  Him:  “One  like  a  son 
of  man  came  .  .  .  and  there  was  given  unto  Him  do¬ 
minion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  should  serve  Him.”  Behold  the  King! 
suffering,  dying,  reigning.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God! 

But  this  vision  of  God  in  Israel,  appearing  and  dis- 
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appearing,  yet  more  or  less  constant  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  was  always  clouded.  His  person  was  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  message  of  these  books  of  Israel  was  the 
message  of  expectant  hope.  For  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  was  it  reserved  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
God  incarnate,  when  the  Word,  spoken  tiirough  prophets 
and  Psalmists,  became  flesh,  and  men  beheld  His  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.  “The  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.”  Surely  He  is  the  First 
and  the  Last.  >  Every  age  has  made  some  contribution  to 
the  moral  beauty  of  the  Christ,  and  if  the  Old  Testament 
Jew  thought  he  had  pictured  Him  as  the  One  altogether 
lovely,  it  was  only  because  he  lived  and  died  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  before  the  morning  dawned.  Nor  is  it  becoming  the 
men  of  our  New  Testament  dispensation  to  glory  as 
though  we  had  beheld  the  perfect  image  of  Israel’s  in¬ 
carnate  Messiah.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  Him  only  in 
His  humiliation.  Some  day  He  comes  amid  clouds  in 
His  glory,  and  His  Father’s  glory  and  the  glory  of  the 
angels.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  men  of  earth  see 
Him  as  He  is.  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 
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“Great  abilities  are  not  requisite  for  an  Historian; 
for  in  historical  composition  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready  to  his 
hand ;  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination 
is  not  required  in  any  high  degree;  only  about  as  much 
as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry.”  In  these  words 
on  one  occasion — and  witti  similar  expressions  at  other 
times,  once  at  least  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Gibbon 
himself — ^Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  expressed  his  contempt  for 
a  branch  of  literature  which,  strange  to  say,  has  always 
had  a  singular  attraction  for  men  of  genius,  from  the 
times  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus  to  those  of 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and  Fiske,  not  to  mention  great  poets 
like  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tennyson,  and  Brown¬ 
ing.  One  of  these.  Lord  Macaulay,  grappled  with  the  old 
lexicographer  on  the  question  and,  in  this  battle  of  the 
giants,  certainly  had  the  better  of  the  argument;  indeed 
could  hardly  have  been  worsted  even  if  his  doughty  oppo¬ 
nent  had  been  living  to  answer  him.  The  most  minute 
chronicler,  he  argues,  cannot  give  all  the  facts,  and  if  he 
could  he  would  not  thus  exhibit  a  true  picture.  He  who 
would  make  the  dead  past  live  again  must  know  what 
can  be  known  of  the  age  with  which  he  deals;  he  must 
select  such  significant  incidents  and  movements  as  will 
best  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  he  must  by  the  spell 
of  imagination  and  the  glow  of  feeling  clothe  the  dry 
bones  with  flesh  and  put  spirit  into  them;  and  he  must 
possess  the  reason  and  insight  of  a  philosopher  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  confused  events  and  to  draw  lessons 
from  them.  It  is  a  Herculean  task  and  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  while  “all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind 
are  quiescent” 

The  dignity  and  worth  of  historical  composition  as  a 
literary  form  are  now  generally  admitted,  and  the  view  of 
Dr.  Johnson  must  be  set  down  as  merely  one  of  the  preju- 
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dices  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  hated  Scotsmen  in 
the  abstract  though  in  a  concrete  case  he  was  fond  of 
James  Boswell,  the  Scottish  laird.  The  more  vital  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  is  whether  this  discipline  has  a  right  to  the 
prominent  place  which  it  has  long  held  in  the  theological 
curricula.  We  cannot  assume  that  because  it  has  been 
found  valuable  in  the  past  its  position  will  remain  un¬ 
challenged  in  the  future.  It  is,  perhaps  with  some  justice, 
regarded  as  a  reproach  to  a  seminary  if  it  has  not  made 
changes  in  its  courses.  The  modem  demand  is  for  the 
practical.  Religious  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
are  asking  more  time  and  attention.  Biblical  Theology 
threatens  to  usurp  the  place  of  Systematic  Theology.  The 
study  of  Hebrew  is,  in  many  institutions,  fighting  a  los¬ 
ing  battle,  and  the  Greek  may  be  the  next  point  of  attack. 
In  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  the  fact  that  a  thing 
has  always  been  done  may  by  some  be  reckoned  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  now. 

I  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  our  modem  iconoclasts 
will  still  permit  us  to  devote  a  good  many  semester  hours 
to  the  records  of  the  past.  The  theological  student,  like 
the  Old  Testament  singer,  will  always  find  it  profitable 
to  “consider  the  days  of  old,  the  years  of  ancient  times” 
(Ps.  77:5).  The  “heir  of  all  the  ages”  should  know  his 
rich  inheritance.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  obvious,  I  present  some  considerations  to  prove  the 
value  of  Church  History  in  the  training  of  a  gospel  min¬ 
ister. 

I.  It  is  interesting.  I  make  no  apology  for  offering  a 
plea  which  may  appear  slight  and  almost  frivolous.  There 
are  those  who  apparently  incline  to  the  opinion  that  what 
is  scientific  must  be  dull,  that  thoroughness  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  inconsistent  with  attractive  presentation  of  the 
results  of  that  investigation,  and  that  the  university  lec¬ 
ture  which  holds  the  attention  and  kindles  the  imagination 
is  by  that  very  fact  convicted  of  superficiality. 

From  such  views  I  most  strongly  dissent  I  doubt 
whether  one  ever  accomplishes  much  in  dealing  with  any 
subject  which  does  not  make  a  special  appeal  to  his  rea¬ 
son  and  sensibilities.  Good  arguments  may  be  marshalled 
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in  support  of  the  paradox  that  the  sole  motive  for  reading 
a  book  ought  always  to  be  a  liking  for  it — ^if  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  hard  thinking  has  its  own  peculiar  lure,  and 
that  the  highest  sort  of  intellectual  pleasure  rewards  the 
conqueror  of  intellectual  difficulties.  The  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  acts  more  and  more  upon  this  principle.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  kindergarten  the  aim  is  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  by  arousing  interest.  The  same  method  has  its  uses 
with  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

Now  every  normal  person  ought  to  know  that  a  good 
history  is  the  most  fascinating  of  books.  The  boy  who 
listens  with  rapt  intensity  while  an  old  soldier  tells  of 
his  marches  and  battles  is  displaying  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  quite  natural.  Abbott’s  ^'William  the  Conqueror” 
and  “Queen  Elizabeth”  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  great 
literature,  but  I  am  still  thankful  for  the  thrills  they  gave 
me  in  my  youth.  The  desire  to  know  what  men  have 
thought  and  said  and  done,  how  they  have  aspired  and 
achieved  and  failed  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  is  entirely 
laudable.  The  exultations  and  heroisms  of  great  leaders, 
the  meditations  of  the  philosopher,  the  fancies  of  the 
poet,  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  artist,  the  longings 
and  the  love  and  the  gentleness  of  the  men  and  women 
of  other  days  as  well  as  their  baseness  and  meanness, 
their  amazing  triumphs  and  their  grim  tragedies — all 
that  past  generations  have  accomplished  and  have  been, 
is  included  in  this  realm;  and  the  story  of  these  things 
can  never  be  stale  and  unprofitable  as  long  as  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.  The  charm  of  such  novelists  as  Scott  and  Thack¬ 
eray  is  that  they  enable  us  to  live  over  again  the  days 
of  long  ago.  Even  the  dry  labors  of  the  archaeologist  are 
pursued  with  extraordinary  passion  because  he  is  catch¬ 
ing  glimpses  into  the  darkness  of  forgotten  ages.  If  it 
is  right  then  to  defend  a  subject  of  investigation  because 
it  is  a  delightful  subject,  the  apologist  for  Church  His¬ 
tory  can  make  out  an  absolutely  convincing  case. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  all  chronicles  are  in¬ 
teresting  or  that  all  teachers  succeed  in  making  them 
interesting.  Lord  Macaulay  stated  that  he  would  be  dis- 
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appointed  if  his  book  did  not  attract  young  girls  from 
the  latest  novels ;  and,  though  his  great  work  has  faults, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  modem  flapper  does  not 
often  turn  the  pages  of  his  volumes,  he  at  least  has  so 
far  achieved  his  purpose  that  his  narrative  is  never  for 
a  moment  dull.  But  unfortunately  not  all  who  have  pre- 
*  served  the  records  of  the  past  have  had  the  gifts  of  the 
brilliant  English  man  of  letters.  He  himself  is  authority 
for  the  story  of  the  Italian  criminal  who  was  suffered 
to  choose  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys  and  who, 
having  tried  the  history  but  having  found  the  wars  of 
Pisa  too  much  for  him,  finally  took  to  the  oar.  We  may, 
however,  congratulate  ourselves  because,  although  it  is 
hard  enough  to  read  the  annals  of  the  nations  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  some  writers,  the  literature  of  our  own  language 
is  singularly  rich  in  compositions  of  this  kind  which  must 
be  classed  among  its  treasures.  Robertson,  Hume,  Gib¬ 
bon,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Green,  Froude,  Lecky,  Prescott, 
Motley,  Parkman,  Fiske — ^it  is  an  imposing  list,  and  other 
names  might  be  added  to  it.  These  men  have  written 
that  which  may  well  be  read  for  the  sheer  delight  it 
affords,  even  if  one  cared  little  about  what  they  have  to 
tell. 

But  a  further  admission  must  be  made ;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  narrative  that  is  most  interesting,  which  gives 
the  truest  picture  of  the  situation  and  is  most  profitable 
to  the  student.  The  things  that  are  likely  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  ordinary  reader  are  great  events,  roman¬ 
tic  or  tragic,  the  victories  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon,  the 
intrigues  of  Pope  against  Emperor  and  of  Emperor 
against  Pope,  the  murder  of  an  archbishop  like  Becket, 
the  penance  of  a  Henry  IV  in  the  snow  of  Canossa,  the 
display  of  bravery  and  chivalry  when  knights  jousted 
in  the  tournament,  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which 
multitudes  marched  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Martin 
Luther  standing  alone  in  defense  of  flie  truth  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  John  Calvin  sending  out  an  army  of  martyrs 
from  Geneva.  But  significant  as  such  occurrences  were, 
it  might  often  be  more  important  for  us  to  learn  how 
the  lives  of  common  men  and  women  passed,  what  were 
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the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  their  homes,  what  the 
Christianity  which  they  professed  meant  to  them,  and 
how  much  its  great  facts  and  teachings  influenced  their 
conduct.  Such  information,  however,  during  many  long 
periods  is  not  to  be  obtained,  or  is  to  be  obtained  only 
through  obscure  glimpses  and  by  inference.  “We  can 
trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,”  says  Hallam,  “fill  up  the 
catalogue  of  towns  besieged  and  provinces  desolated,  de¬ 
scribe  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations  and  fes¬ 
tivals,  but  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of 
mankind”  {Middle  Ages,  Vol.  2,  p.  374) .  When  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  serfs  and  villains  under  the  feudal  system 
was  quiet  and  orderly,  we  hear  almost  nothing  about 
them.  When  they  arose  and  attempted  to  better  their 
condition,  we  have  usually  a  bloody  tale  of  ruthless 
severity  by  which  their  protest  was  silenced.  “Happy 
the  people  whose  annals  are  tiresome”  is  a  pregnant 
aphorism  quoted  by  Carlyle. 

But  if  this  real  story  of  the  peasants  and  villagers 
could  be  brought  to  light,  it  would  assuredly  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  or  unprofitable,  though  it  might  lack  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  glory  of  the  tournament  and  the  battle. 
Human  aspirations  and  human  needs  were  to  be  found 
in  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  bound  to  the  soil,  as  truly 
as  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  Who  can  forget  the  words 
of  Carlyle,  “With  the  working  people,  again,  it  is  not  so 
well.  Unlucky!  For  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  of  them.  Whom,  however,  we  lump  together 
into  a  kind  of  dim  compendious  unity,  monstrous  but 
dim,  far  off,  as  the  canaille;  or  more  humanely,  as  *the 
masses.’  Masses  indeed:  and  yet,  singular  to  say,  if, 
with  an  effort  of  imagination,  thou  follow  them,  over 
broad  France,  into  their  clay  hovels,  into  their  garrets 
and  hutches,  the  masses  consist  all  of  units.  Every  unit 
of  whom  has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows ;  stands  covered 
there  with  his  own  skin,  and  if  you  prick  him  he  will 
bleed.  O  purple  Sovereignty,  Holiness,  Reverence;  thou, 
for  example.  Cardinal  Grand-Almoner,  with  thy  plush 
covering  of  honor,  who  hast  thy  hands  strengthened  with 
dignities  and  moneys,  and  art  set  on  thy  world  watch- 
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tower  solemnly,  in  sight  of  God,  for  such  ends — ^what  a 
thought:  that  every  unit  of  these  masses  is  a  miraculous 
Man,  even  as  thou  thyself  art;  struggling,  with  vision 
or  with  blindness,  for  his  infinite  Kingdom  (this  life 
which  he  has  got,  once  only,  in  the  middle  of  Eterni¬ 
ties)  ;  with  a  spark  of  the  Divinity,  what  thou  callest  an 
immortal  soul,  in  him!”  {French  Revolution,  Book  II, 
Chap.  II).  Such  lowly  lives  are  never  common  or  un¬ 
clean  to  those  who  view  them  aright,  even  though  no 
titanic  genius  like  Carlyle  unfold  their  inner  meaning. 
And  so  I  reiterate  that  history  ought  to  be  studied  because 
it  is  interesting. 

But  some  one  will  say  that  in  the  crowded  three  years 
of  seminary  life,  a  place  in  the  curriculum  ought  to  be 
retained  for  a  course,  only  if  it  can  prove,  not  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  but  its  utility.  I  should  be  disposed  to  reply  that 
attractiveness  has  its  own  utility.  Let  me  name  a  single 
particular  in  which  history,  viewed  even  in  this  rather 
superficial  aspect,  may  be  useful  to  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  If  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  preacher  read  in¬ 
teresting  books,  his  hearers  at  least  have  a  strong  par¬ 
tiality  for  interesting  sermons.  Hence  the  hard-driven 
pastor  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  illustrations,  and 
rejoices  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil,  when  he  lights 
upon  a  story  that  illuminates  a  truth  to  be  presented. 
Some  make  use  of  anecdotes  which  have  been  regularly 
heard  in  the  pulpit  for  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Others  in  their  despera¬ 
tion  sink  so  low  as  to  buy  books  narrating  touching  inci¬ 
dents  that  are  guaranteed  by  the  publishers  to  be  per¬ 
suasive  and  effective  in  an  address  of  any  sort.  Surely 
there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  The  biographies  of  men, 
the  chronicles  of  the  nations,  furnish  a  rich  treasury  of 
material  for  elucidating  and  emphasizing  the  eternal  veri¬ 
ties.  I  do  not  think  that  he  who  aims  to  bring  forth 
things  new  and  old  will  draw  exclusively  from  this  source, 
or,  indeed,  from  any  one  source.  He  should  reap  a  har¬ 
vest  from  every  field  which  is  open  to  him.  But  the 
speaker  who  knows  the  past  need  never  lack  human  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  that  right  is  right,  that  the  way  of  the 
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transgressor  is  hard,  and  that  the  divine  love  has  been 
following  our  poor  race  through  all  its  devious  wander¬ 
ings. 

II.  It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  study  of  history 
that  it  helps  to  guide  men  and  nations  through  the  maze 
of  the  problems  of  today.  Patrick  Henry  made  a  very 
strong  statement  when  he  said,  “I  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past.”  In  our  cool  reflection  we  may  need  in 
some  measure  to  qualify  the  declaration  of  the  orator, 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate;  but  he  has  indicated  one 
of  the  invaluable  uses  of  this  discipline.  Each  new  life 
is  an  experiment  and  the  government  of  nations  is  not 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  the  endeavor  of 
wise  parents  and  advisers  to  induce  children  to  profit 
by  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  this  lesson,  too  insistently  urged,  often  be¬ 
comes  quite  irksome  to  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  youth. 
But  the  instruction  which  we  of  mature  years  impart 
so  generously  to  those  who  have  most  of  life  ahead  of 
them,  is  needed  also  by  ourselves;  and  the  muse  Clio 
with  her  scroll  must  be  our  teacher.  This,  it  would  seem, 
is  the  function  which  Thucydides,  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  philosophical  historians,  thought  would 
be  performed  by  his  masterly  work,  “But  whosoever  shall 
wish  to  have  a  clear  view  both  of  the  events  which  have 
happened  and  of  those  which  will  some  day,  in  all  human 
probability,  happen  again  in  the  same  or  a  similar  way 
.  .  .  for  these  to  adjudge  my  history  profitable  will  be 
enough  for  me.  And  indeed  it  has  been  composed,  not 
as  a  prize-essay  to  be  heard  for  the  moment,  but  as  a 
possession  for  all  time”  (1:22,  Smith’s  Translation,  Loeb 
Library  Edition). 

When  this  ideal  is  realized,  as  it  is  in  good  measure 
by  many  great  writers,  we  have  philosophy  teaching  by 
example.  Languages,  customs,  dress,  national  bounda¬ 
ries,  religions,  change,  but  human  nature  remains  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  The  failures  of  certain  lines  of  conduct 
and  policy  ought  to  be  warnings,  and  the  principles  which 
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prove  wise  and  bring  true  success  in  one  age,  may  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
another  age.  Most  of  our  experiments  and  innovations 
are  not  after  all  such  novelties  as  their  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
tagonists  often  think.  “There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.“  And  he  who  knows  something  of  history  is 
not  likely  either  to  be  overwhelmed  with  ecstacy  or  driven 
to  panic  by  each  one  who  cries,  “Lo  here !”  or,  “Lo  there !” 

We  of  the  present,  however,  are  all  too  slow  to  heed 
the  warnings  of  the  past.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  in  Russia  would  have  followed  the  de¬ 
structive  courses  upon  which  they  have  gone  too  far  to 
turn  back,  if  they  had  duly  pondered  the  lessons  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  vagaries  of  Christian  Science 
and  similar  cults,  with  their  pantheistic  presuppositions 
and  their  assumption  that  matter  is  an  unreal  and  evil 
thing,  sound  strangely  familiar  to  him  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  teachings  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichaeism. 
The  proposal  of  some  modem  liberals  of  the  extreme  type 
utterly  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  Christianity 
and  to  leave  us  only  a  fine  system  of  ethics  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  lofty  ideals  and  of  the  example  of  Jesus 
has  again  and  again,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  contro¬ 
versy  to  the  present  day,  been  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  found  wanting  in  the  dynamic  which  will  change  the 
hearts  of  men  and  produce  saints  and  martyrs. 

But  most  assuredly  the  instruction  which  history  offers 
to  us  is  not  entirely  negative.  There  are  plenty  of  danger 
signals,  but  there  are  also  challenges  to  adventure,  incen¬ 
tives  to  start  out  on  new  paths.  The  very  defeats  of  our 
fathers  may  be  reasons  why  we  should  enlist  in  the  same 
warfare.  To  do  as  well  as  they,  we  ought  to  do  better 
than  they.  There  is  one  great  point  in  which  the  story 
of  the  past  is  a  record  of  dismal  failure.  Its  most  promi¬ 
nent  features  are  intrigues  of  rulers  and  campaigns  of 
generals,  battles  and  sieges,  victories  and  defeats.  But 
centuries  ago  Isaiah  and  Micah  had  visions  of  nations 
beating  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  and  learning  war  no  more.  Later 
the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  walked  the  earth.  Yet  almost 
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two  millenniums  after  the  days  of  His  flesh  our  civilization 
has  not  got  much  beyond  the  primitive  law  of  combat. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  state  of  internecine  strife  prevailed 
with  little  cessation,  the  official  representatives  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  often  being  as  guilty  as  others.  The  conflicts 
arising  out  of  religious  differences  have  been  as  bitter 
and  inhuman  as  they  could  well  be.  And  now  at  length 
science  has  made  its  contribution  of  such  portentous 
means  of  destruction  that  another  such  cataclysm  as  that 
from  which  the  world  is  slowly  recovering  might  well 
submerge  surviving  mankind  once  more  in  primeval  bar¬ 
barism.  If  the  baffling  futility  of  those  bloody  attempts 
to  realize  unworthy  ambitions,  of  those  gamblings  of 
self-seeking  rulers  with  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  can 
tell  us  an3rthing,  its  message  is  that  another  method  must 
be  tried,  that  hate  and  revenge  can  only  produce  hate  and 
revenge,  that  a  Ruhr  problem  may  be  as  hard  to  solve 
in  the  future  as  has  been  an  Alsace-Lorraine  problem  in 
the  past,  that  it  is  time  to  make  the  great  experiment 
of  “the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world,” 
to  save  our  race  from  self  destruction.  History  itself, 
with  its  pages  filled  with  accounts  of  tumults  of  nations 
is  saying  to  each  statesman  who  has  ears  to  hear, 

**Oh!  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?) 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.” 

These  considerations  suggest  that  there  is  a  tendency 
against  which  the  historical  mind  needs  to  be  on  its 
guard,  the  tendency  to  cling  to  the  past  and  to  fear  inno¬ 
vations  which  may  easily,  though  not  legitimately,  be  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  study  of  the  past.  The  revolutionist  says. 
We  could  make  things  better;  the  traditionalist  says.  Let 
well  enough  alone.  The  revolutionist  has  an  undue  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  old  and  venerable ;  the  traditionalist  holds 
it  in  rather  too  much  reverence.  If  the  revolutionist  has 
his  way  he  is  likely  to  destroy  values  that  have  cost  sweat 
and  blood  in  other  generations;  the  traditionalist  has  as 
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stronfiT  a  disposition  to  perpetuate  wrongs  and  abuses  that 
are  hoary  with  age.  We  doubtless  need  both  extremes 
to  maintain  the  golden  mean,  the  one  to  drive  us  up  the 
stream  of  progress,  the  other  to  hold  the  helm  and  keep 
us  in  the  safe  middle  course.  But  the  danger  is  that  the 
devotee  of  history  may  become  too  much  of  a  tradition¬ 
alist,  and  be  more  inclined  to  tremble  for  the  ark  than 
to  make  a  bold  attack  upon  the  Philistines.  Bildad  the 
Shuhite  could  find  no  formula  in  the  lore  of  ancient  wis¬ 
dom  that  would  fit  the  problem  with  which  Job  was  strug¬ 
gling.  Edward  Gibbon,  who  so  well  understood  the 
causes  that  undermined  the  liberties  and  strength  of 
Rome,  sat  in  Parliament  during  the  American  Revolution 
and  steadily  supported  the  reactionary  policies  of  George 
III  and  Lord  North.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  in  the 
past,  and  in  his  novels  'makes  the'  past  live  again,  sym¬ 
pathized  at  heart  with  the  old  Jacobins  and  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  the  Reform  Bill.  We  do  well  then  to  prize  most 
highly  the  treasures  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
days  of  yore,  but  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that 
wise  as  were  many  of  the  men  of  old,  that  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  wisdom  died  with  them.  The  youth  who 
has  just  received  his  diploma  and  who  expects  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  would  probably  be  less  enthusias¬ 
tic  if  he  knew  history  better.  But  possibly  it  is  just  as 
well  that  he  is  comparatively  ignorant  of  that  which 
might  act  as  a  douche  of  cold  water  upon  his  ardent  pur¬ 
pose.  It  may  be  that  he  will  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
and  that  such  a  subversion  is  just  what  is  needed.  The 
study  which  we  are  defending  is  an  indispensable  guide 
in  the  course  of  progress ;  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bind  us  so  as  to  render  progress  impossible. 

III.  There  is  a  third  and  more  impressive  reason  why 
this  department  of  knowledge  should  never  be  neglected, 
especially  by  the  students  of  religion.  History  is  the 
record  of  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  God  in  the  course 
of  the  ages.  It  has  a  meaning.  It  is  teleological.  And 
the  goal  toward  which  it  moves  is  not  merely  the  aim  of 
some  one  man,  of  any  combination  or  succession  of  men, 
or  of  all  men  in  the  mass,  but  of  the  great  Creator  who 
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has  always  been  revealing  himself,  who  has  never  left 
himself  without  a  witness,  and  who  can  so  overrule  even 
folly  and  wickedness  that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
Him. 

“Yet  I  doubt  not  thro*  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

For  those  who  live  in  difficult  times,  for  the  sufferers  in 
earth’s  tragedies,  this  is  a  truth  which  often  seems  a  hard 
saying  and  must  be  accepted  on  faith.  But  those  who  look 
not  at  the  things  that  are  seen  but  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen,  have  clung  to  it  as  a  refuge  amid  the  disasters 
that  looked  like  the  play  of  chaos  and  blind  chance.  In 
days  when  the  Assyrian  was  the  ruthless  conqueror  of  the 
world  and  Judah  was  a  little  province  whose  obscurity  and 
poverty  alone  caused  the  foe  to  pass  her  by,  when  that  foe, 
urged  on  by  vulgar  lust  for  blood  and  gold,  committed  un¬ 
speakable  enormities  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  when  this 
menacing  terror  from  the  north  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  had  carried  Israel  into  captivity  far  from  the 
land  of  promise,  was  exacting  tribute  from  the  Southern 
Kingdom  and  threatening  to  exterminate  her,  too,  when¬ 
ever  it  would  serve  the  turn  of  the  haughty  tyrant,  in 
those  days  there  stood  forth  one  who  had  had  the  vision 
of  Jehovah  seated  upon  his  throne  in  the  temple,  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amos,  and  he  propounded  a  sublime  and  daring 
philosophy  of  history.  The  God  of  Israel,  he  assumes, 
is  the  supreme  ruler,  not  only  in  Palestine  but  over  the 
whole  earth ;  the  cruel  and  apparently  irresistible  power 
that  centers  in  Nineveh  is  but  the  rod  of  His  anger  to 
punish  a  profane  nation ;  the  arrogant  bluster  about  tri¬ 
umphs  over  peoples  and  their  gods  is  as  if  an  axe  should 
boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  with  it,  or  a  saw 
should  magnify  itself  against  him  that  wieldeth  it.  The 
Lord  would  first  accomplish  his  purpose  through  the 
agency  of  this  overweening  oppressor,  and  then  would 
bring  him  to  destruction  for  his  contumacy.  And  the 
verdict  of  history  is  that  Isaiah  was  right.  Ages  have 
passed,  Ashur  perished  and  was  long  forgotten,  but  the 
people  of  revelation  for  whom  the  prophet  spoke  played 
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a  supreme  role  in  the  development  of  morals  and  religion 
in  spite  of  defeats  and  captivity;  and  we  today  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  records,  newly  brought  to  light,  of  the  vast 
empire  that  harried  her  land  with  fire  and  sword,  chiefiy 
because  they  illuminate  the  history  of  that  same  little 
people. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  only  as  we  look  back  over  years  or 
centuries  that  we  can  thus  catch  the  significance  of  events. 
The  chief  actors  in  them  are  often  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
ends  toward  which  they  are  unintentionally  working.  To 
the  contemporary  observer,  indeed,  there  will  seem  to  be 
no  common  purpose  and  no  meaning  in  the  jumble  of 
conflicting  interests  and  activities.  There  are  plots  and 
intrigues,  there  are  destructive  wars  caused  by  the  clash¬ 
ing  ambitions  of  rulers,  pure  patriotism,  or  that  higher 
thing,  pure  devotion  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  rare, 
and  even  the  annals  of  the  church  are  filled  with  petty 
jealousies  and  bitter  strifes,  the  meanest  of  earthly  aims 
being  concealed  under  professions  of  religious  zeal — as, 
for  example,  the  great  historian  Gibbon  has  not  allowed 
us  to  forget.  But  when  we  take  the  long  view  we  can 
see  that  progress  was  slowly  achieved,  and  we  begin  to 
recognize  the  outlines  of  a  great  plan.  In  the  ancient 
world  Hebrew  religion,  Greek  thought,  and  Roman  law 
all  helped  to  usher  in  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  Son 
of  Man  should  be  revealed.  The  course  of  the  early  con¬ 
troversies  and  the  procedure  of  the  early  councils  have 
given  great  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  blaspheme ;  but, 
without  defending  the  indefensible,  we  should  remember 
that  these  were  the  imperfect  means  by  which  some  pri¬ 
mary  intellectual  implications  of  the  Christian  system 
were  worked  out  and  the  cause  of  truth  was  advanced. 
The  growing  power  of  the  hierarchy,  culminating  at 
length  in  the  monstrous  and  blasphemous  pretensions  of 
the  papacy  was,  Newman  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  a  perversion  rather  than  a  legitimate  development 
of  apostolic  principles  and  practices;  but  who  can  doubt 
that  the  tremendous  power  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  did  good 
service  in  bringing  the  bart)arians  who  overran  the  em¬ 
pire  to  a  nominal  profession  of  the  faith,  thus  saving 
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civilization  and  religion  from  being  entirely  engulfed  in 
the  flood  of  invasion. 

‘‘Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger.  History’s  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own.” 

If  we  ask  how  this  purpose,  higher  than  and  often  con¬ 
flicting  with,  the  purposes  of  the  actors  in  the  world's 
drama,  has  persistently  triumphed,  we  come  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  point.  There  are  indeed  permanent  characteristics 
of  human  nature  that  are  favorable  to  progress.  Sociol¬ 
ogy  has  its  laws,  and  the  social  mind,  though  it  has  no 
existence  except  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals  that  make 
up  the  group,  is  capable  of  development.  All  nations  have 
some  forms,  however  primitive,  of  government  and  some 
customs  regulating  human  relations ;  and  these  have  sim¬ 
ilar  beginnings  and  go  through  similar  stages  in  the  most 
widely  separated  regions.  Not  entirely  in  vain  have  we 
been  endowed  with  the  godlike  gift  of  reason,  and  surely 
as  the  ages  go  by  and  each  generation  learns  something 
from  the  experience  of  its  predecessors,  there  ought  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  let  reason  and  the  will  of  God 
prevail.  Even  if  many  persons  are  the  children  of  folly, 
we  may  certainly  hope  that  the  race  is  gaining  in  wisdom. 
But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  progress,  or 
rather  this  itself  requires  something  deeper  as  its  basis 
and  explanation. 

And  this  profounder  truth  is  that  which  Isaiah  enun¬ 
ciated,  that  God  rules  in  the  world,  and  that  nations  and 
men  are  his  agents,  employed  to  work  out  his  plan.  We 
stand  rigidly  upon  the  affirmation  that  the  Creator  is 
immanent  in  nature,  that  it  is  intelligible  to  our  under¬ 
standings  only  because  it  is  the  expression  of  intelligence, 
that  it  is  the  theater  of  a  teleology  which  doubtless  can¬ 
not  now  be  best  expressed  in  the  language  of  Paley,  but 
which,  even  if  advances  have  been  made  through  a  long 
process  of  evolution,  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  results 
attained.  And  shall  we  say  that  the  divine  is  present 
in  the  domain  of  blind  force  and  absent  from  the  history 
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of  man  who  bears  the  divine  image?  Is  he  at  home  in 
the  lower  realm  of  the  universe  but  shut  out  from  the 
higher?  Can  he  express  his  will  through  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  of  chemical  reaction  but  not  through  the 
laws  of  society?  Says  Principal  Fairbaim,  “Mind  surely 
cannot  stand  within  an  ordered  nature  with  this  as  its 
sole  distinction — ^that  it  is  the  home  of  all  disorderliness. 
To  find  physical  law  inviolable,  and  then  to  allow  no  his* 
torical  laws  to  exist,  would  be  to  act  like  a  man  who 
should  find  the  alphabet  significant,  but  no  significance  in 
the  literature  created  by  the  reason  of  the  philosopher  or 
the  imagination  of  the  poet”  {Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  p.  179) .  The  influence  of  the  Father  of  spirits 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  revealing  himself  in  so  far  as  his 
creatures  can  receive  his  revelation,  leading  the  ancient 
world  through  a  long  course  of  preparation  until  the  time 
was  fulfilled  and  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  then  sending  forth  the  new  light  and  life  with  regene¬ 
rating  power  down  the  centuries — ^this  is  the  secret  which 
explains  how  through  the  ages  one  eternal  purpose  runs. 

But  now  comes  the  objector  who  has  read  Gibbon,  and 
says,  like  Mephistopheles  concerning  Faust,  that  if  his¬ 
tory  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  it  serves  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  He  alleges  that  it  shows  only  a  chaos  of  clash¬ 
ing  and  selfish  wills,  that  the  records  of  the  very  church 
of  God  are  blotted  by  exhibitions  of  a  rancorous  enmity 
and  by  shameful  deeds  which  the  most  prejudiced  advo¬ 
cate  is  hardly  ready  to  defend,  that  among  the  councils 
that  attempted  to  define  the  truths  of  the  new  revelation 
all  gave  far  too  much  occasion  for  hostile  criticism,  and 
one  was  not  unjustly  stigmatized  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  a  Robbers*  Council,  that  through  long  periods  there 
were  no  more  unscrupulous,  intriguing,  perjured,  treach¬ 
erous  powers  than  was  at  times  that  which  arrogated  to 
itself  the  claim  to  be  the  earthly  representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  that  there  was  no  baseness,  no  crime, 
no  duplicity,  no  betrayal  so  flagitious  that  it  was  not  on 
occasions  condoned  or  even  instigated  by  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities,  that  wars  fought  in  the  name  of  religion 
have  almost  depopulated  prosperous  lands  and  have  been 
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conducted  with  an  atrocity  and  barbarism  that  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  savages,  and  that  after  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  teaching  we  are  just  emersring 
from  the  most  desolating  conflict  of  all  times  and  yet  seem 
not  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that  its  cannon  ought  to 
have  dinned  into  our  ears.  The  scoffer  is  ready  to  say 
that  if  God  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  nations,  he  is 
not  proving  a  successful  governor,  and  that  the  critic 
himself,  if  he  were  endowed  with  omnipotence,  could  do 
better.  He  is  disposed  to  echo  the  sceptical  lines, 

**Ali  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart’s  Desire  I** 

But  the  objection  fails  to  take  into  account  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  alone  operation  through  morally  re¬ 
sponsible  agents  is  possible  even  for  God.  A  recent  writer 
who  constantly  compares  the  great  advances  of  the  exact 
sciences  since  the  time  of  Bacon  with  what  he  considers 
the  failures  in  the  social  and  ethical  sphere,  and  seems 
to  expect  the  transformation  of  the  earth  when  similar 
intelligence  shall  be  applied  to  these  latter  subjects,  is 
apparently  misled  by  the  fallacy  that  the  one  domain  can 
be  mechanically  regulated  as  well  as  the  other.  But  in 
the  former  case  we  have  blind  forces  operating  by  fixed 
laws,  in  the  latter  self-conscious  persons  with  free  wills. 
In  the  former  case  we  can  well  believe  that  matter  and 
motion  are  ultimately  manifestations  of  the  divine  power 
under  laws  which  for  his  own  purpose  and  the  good  of 
his  creatures  remain  ordinarily  constant  and  unchange¬ 
able,  in  the  latter  he  has  to  do  with  souls  bearing  his  own 
image  and  through  his  self-limitation  endowed  with  some 
measure  of  His  creative  faculty.  Obviously  in  the  latter 
case  his  methods  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  the  former; 
they  must  accord  with  the  nature  of  man.  He  must  per¬ 
suade,  he  must  work  upon  the  conscience  and  upon  the 
motives,  he  must  accept  very  imperfect  instruments  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  he  must  bear  with  blunderings 
and  stupidity  and  stubbornness,  he  must  suffer  himself 
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to  be  thwarted  by  malice  and  hatred  and  revenge,  he  must 
endure  the  pride  and  boasting  of  Assyria  while  he  uses 
it  as  the  rod  of  his  anger.  He  refuses  to  coerce  the  lib¬ 
erty  which  is  his  gift.  He  must  be  patient  and  wait 
because  the  thing  to  be  wrought  out  is  of  such  vast  im¬ 
portance  and  so  difficult  to  achieve,  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  social  order  ruled  by  love,  the  coming  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  Because  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  and 
loyalty  are  so  infinitely  precious  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  exist  only  by  unforced  choice,  he  must  be  long 
suffering  with  envy  and  brutality  and  treachery.  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  develop  purity  and  holiness  in  free  spirits, 
he  must  run  the  risk  of  their  choosing  baseness  and  wick¬ 
edness.  But  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  who  knows  our  thoughts,  whose  consciousness 
includes  and  overlaps  our  finite  consciousness,  has  ways 
beyond  our  ken  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  by  the  help 
of  his  creatures,  if  they  are  willing,  by  overruling  their 
rebellion  and  making  their,  wrath  to  praise  him,  if  they 
are  unwilling. 

**Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
small; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  he 
all.” 

This  exalted  conception  of  the  meaning  of  history  is, 
I  think,  of  the  highest  value,  especially  for  the  Christian. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  infallible  proofs  of  the  facts 
of  our  religion.  It  has  an  important  place  in  Apologetics. 
If  one  question  the  gospel  records  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  be  convinced  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  is  there 
declared  to  be  ever  lived,  still  he  has  not  evaded  the 
difficulties  of  his  negative  position.  He  must  explain  how 
the  great  movement  which  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
and  which  by  countless  men  and  women  who  died  for 
their  faith  was  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  that  won¬ 
derful  life,  did  in  fact  get  its  inception  and  its  vitality. 
A  generation  ago  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
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was  a  student  of  the  past  and  had  given  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  times  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  During  his 
last  illness,  according  to  a  statement  published  shortly 
afterwards,  he' said,  in  substance,  to  a  friend,  ‘T  know 
history ;  and  I  know  that  something  happened  in  the  first 
century  that  destroyed  the  old  world  and  brought  in  the 
new.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  would  account 
for  that  change,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  pro¬ 
posed  explanation  that  would  account  for  it.”  This  logic 
of  the  Senator  is  irrefutable. 

This  view  of  the  checkered  story  of  the  nations  has 
another  value.  It  bids  us  be  of  good  courage.  It  awakens 
faith  and  hope.  It  ought  to  make  us  optimists.  It  may 
be  true  that 

“The  world  is  very  evil. 

The  times  are  waxing  late,*' 

but  it  is  sufficiently  reassuring  to  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today,  yea  and  forever, 
that  he  is  still  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  rules  among 
the  nations  as  in  all  the  past.  In  truth,  this  consolation  is 
often  needed,  and  not  least  at  the  present  time.  The  high 
expectations  with  which  our  nation  went  into  a  war  to 
end  war  have  not  been  realized.  The  time  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  is  upon  us.  Pessimists  are  triumphantly  scoffing 
at  the  notion  that  the  old  evil  methods  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  can  ever  be  out¬ 
grown,  or  that  law  and  reason  can  ever  take  their  place. 
The  disturbed  and  explosive  conditions  in  Europe  threaten 
to  bring  on  other  wars;  and  the  wisest  statesmen  fear 
that  the  next  great  conflict,  with  the  terrible  weapons  that 
science  has  devised,  will  mean  the  collapse  of  civilization. 
But  sursum  cor  da!  “God’s  in  his  heaven.  All’s  right  with 
the  world.” 

And  yet  this  interpretation  of  history,  rightly  consid¬ 
ered,  does  not  encourage  an  easy,  indolent  optimism.  God 
cannot  accomplish  his  will  in  society  in  the  fixed  way  in 
which  he  works  through  natural  law.  His  great  purpose 
will  be  carried  out,  but  it  must  be  through  the  activity 
of  free  beings.  He  will  use  our  freedom,  if  he  can ;  he  will 
overrule  it  and  counteract  it,  if  he  must  “Every  man’s 
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life/’  said  a  great  theologian,  “is  a  plan  of  God/’  and 
every  man’s  life  has  its  place  in  the  great  plan.  Shall  we 
cooperate  with  God  or  make  the  futile  attempt  to  fight 
against  him?  The  better  we  know  what  he  designs,  the 
more  intelligently  can  we  fit  our  lives  into  their  allotted 
niches  and  help  to  complete  the  structure  of  the  supreme 
architect.  History  reveals  to  us  some  of  this  knowledge. 
The  past  of  which  it  tells  is  continually  moving  on  into 
the  present,  and  as  we  study  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  goal  toward  which  the 
Son  of  God  is  marching  as  he  goes  forth  to  war,  and  can 
more  easily  keep  step  with  him. 

**Praise  be  thine! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect,  too: 

Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man ! 

Maker,  remake,  complete — I  trust  what  thou  shalt  do. 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work: 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 

What  strain  o*  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim! 

My  times  be  in  thy  hand! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same!’* 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  TEACHER 
THE  REVEREND  J.  ALVIN  ORR,  D.D. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  a  subject  so  broad,  one  has 
some  embarrassment,  because  he  can  start  almost  any¬ 
where  and  proceed  in  almost  any  direction.  I  have  read 
of  a  celebrated  minister  who  in  his  early  school  days  was 
assigned  the  dreaded  duty  of  furnishing  an  essay  every 
week  on  the  topic  of  his  own  selection.  In  the  attempt 
to  discharge  that  task  he  soon  came  to  the  end  of  all 
thinkable  subjects  and  did  not  know  what  to  write  about 
next.  Presently,  however,  he  hit  upon  this  device  which 
promised  to  be  very  fruitful:  he  tried  to  find  a  topic 
so  large  and  generous  that  it  might  be  continued  from 
week  to  week  without  any  fear  of  exhausting  it.  He 
coined  this  fruitful  and  promising  phrase  for  his  theme, 
“The  World  and  Its  Contents.”  That  lively  situation  did 
not  last  long,  however,  and  he  discovered  what  after¬ 
wards  he  realized  even  more  completely,  that  it  is  the 
“narrow  chimney  which  makes  the  best  draft”;  and  to 
have  a  theme  too  big  is  equal  to  having  no  theme  at  all. 
Something  of  that  feeling  comes  to  one  with  so  roomy 
a  theme  as  this. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better,  however,  than  to  begin 
by  the  statement  that  the  work  of  a  theological  professor 
is  to  help  prepare  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
may  go  forth  to  preach  to  the  world  the  Gospel  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is 
his  work.  That  should  be  his  ambition.  And  a  good  and 
noble  work  and  worthy  ambition  it  is. 

It  is  fitting  to  call  our  attention  first  to  the  truth  that 
all  of  us  are  teaching  by  our  lives.  Those  who  are  called 
to  be  teachers  of  men,  who  are  to  be  guides  and  guardians 
of  the  souls  of  men,  cannot  keep  this  truth  too  vivid.  They 
are  to  be  men  who  shall  woo  others  to  the  Saviour.  Young 
men  who  have  felt  the  call  of  God  to  be  heralds  of  saving 
grace  come  to  them  for  preparation. 

A  fair  inference  from  the  New  Testament  is  that  Jesus, 
who  would  found  a  kingdom,  counted  more  upon  imprint- 
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insT  Himself  upon  the  twelve  than  upon  anything  He 
should  say  to  them.  He  chose  the  twelve  “that  they  might 
be  with  Him.”  The  acquiring  of  His  spirit,  the  impress 
of  Himself  upon  them — ^this  was  to  be  a  large  element  of 
their  preparation.  And  He  was  teaching  the  twelve  as 
He  healed  the  sick,  as  He  supplied  physical  needs:  He 
taught  as  He  wept  over  Jerusalem;  as  He  agonized  in 
the  garden;  as  He  stood  silent  before  His  judges;  as  He 
bore  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  the  cross. 

It  is  true  in  the  college  hall,  and  it  is  much  more  true 
in  the  Seminary,  that  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  affects  the 
entire  life  of  the  student.  It  was  said  of  a  greatly  used 
pastor  that  he  was  “so  reverent  toward  God,  so  full  also 
in  desire  toward  Him,  that  he  never  seemed  unprepared. 
His  lamp  was  always  burning  and  his  loins  always  girt. 
And  there  never  seemed  a  time  when  he  was  not  himself 
feeling  the  presence  of  God.”  This,  deeply  characterizing 
one’s  life,  makes  him  by  his  contact  a  most  abundant 
teacher. 

And  this  homely  truth  follows  clearly  and  is  worthy 
of  a  word  just  here,  that  the  personal  contact  of  the 
student  in  the  Seminary  with  a  professor  marked  by 
strong  religious  character  is  a  large  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  course  of  a  man’s  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  And  an  hour  now  and  then  with  the  student 
alone  in  such  companionship  as  ripens  out  of  personal 
acquaintance  may  be  a  professor’s  most  far-reaching  op¬ 
portunity.  Mere  class-room  work,  however  scholarly,  is 
not  enough.  He  should  seek  the  privilege  of  sympathetic, 
dignified,  intimate  acquaintance.  He  is  needed  as  a  coun¬ 
selor. 

The  Seminary  Professor  Should  Insist  Upon  Thorough 
Scholarship, 

The  qualifications  deemed  by  the  church  indispensable 
to  the  right  use  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  the  moral 
and  the  literary.  Of  the  moral  requisites  we  cannot  speak 
now.  But  the  minister  should  be  prepared  to  “declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God”;  he  is  to  be  able  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  “faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
Therefore,  he  must  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  'The  Bible 
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is  the  treasure  house  from  which  he  must  bring  forth 
'Vhat  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God  and  what  duty 
God  requires  of  man.”  To  apprehend  and  present  the 
mighty  themes  of  God’s  word  correctly,  education  of  na¬ 
tive  talent  is  most  necessary.  A  thorough  education  will 
make  humble  talents  respectable  and  unusual  talents 
mighty.  If  the  heralds  are  to  be  workmen  that  need  not 
be  ashamed,  “rightly  dividing  the  world  of  truth,”  they 
must  be  learned  in  ^e  Scriptures.  Moses,  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  established  the  Israelitish  people. 
Throughout  the  Old  Testament  time,  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  were  the  seats  of  learning.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  economy  the  importance  of  carefully  trained  men  is 
everywhere  recognized.  The  apostles  enjoyed  three  years 
of  instruction  with  the  Master  Himself.  Paul,  eminently 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  had  been  taught  according  to 
the  approved  manner  of  the  fathers.  Religion  and  learn¬ 
ing  have  alwa3’’s  prospered  together.  The  revival  of 
learning  was  the  herald  of  the  revival  of  true  religion. 

Melanchton,  speaking  modestly  of  his  attainments  in 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  says  he  “preferred  the  little 
knowledge  he  had  attained  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.”  Both  he  and  Luther  and  Calvin  pressed  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew.  The  ministry  educated  to  know  the  mind 
of  God  in  His  holy  oracles  and  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
God  to  the  world,  must  be  learned  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Scripture.  The  minister  largely  makes  the 
church ;  and,  therefore,  the  minister  must  be  educated  and 
scholarly.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this. 

The  Theological  Professor  Should  Cultivate  and  Develop 
a  Reverent  and  High  Esteem  for  the  Church. 

“I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  communion 
of  saints.”  That  is  a  noble  utterance  of  the  faith  of 
the  church.  The  apostolic  creed  is  not  peculiar  in  giving 
place  to  such  a  faith  in  the  church  of  Christ.  All  the 
creeds  of  Christendom  unite  in  placing  it  in  the  forefront 
of  the  features  of  the  Christian  religon.  In  some  quarters 
questions  arise  as  to  the  importance  or  necessity  of  the 
church;  but  the  Old  Testament  emphasizes  the  glory  of 
the  church,  and  the  New  Testament  is  full  of  it.  The 
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two  chief  objects  before  us  in  the  New  Testament  are 
Christ  and  His  church.  In  the  Gospels  the  church  is  in 
the  process  of  formation,  but  in  Acts  and  the  epistles  the 
church  and  Jesus  occupy  the  largest  place.  Paul  uses 
figure  after  figure  to  press  home  the  unchanging  place  of 
supremacy  for  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  God’s  organ 
in  the  world  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  as  “beautiful  as 
a  bride  awaiting  her  bridegroom.” 

But  in  our  day  there  is  much  scepticism,  and  asking, 
“What  is  the  use  of  the  church?  Isn’t  religion  a  matter 
between  God  and  the  individual  soul?”  The  world  of 
today  seeks  to  administer  many  nostrums.  From  what  her 
physicians  outside  say  of  her,  the  church  ought  to  have 
disappeared  before  this.  But  she  is  still  here,  more 
mighty  than  ever.  True,  she  is  not  all  she  ought  to  be. 
Her  triumph  is  not  as  rapid  as  we  might  wish.  I  think 
if  the  church  suffers  today  from  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  is  this,  triviality — externality.  Our  emphasis 
is  too  much  upon  machinery.  And  the  second  source  of 
her  weakness  today  is  her  uncertainty.  We  need  convic¬ 
tion.  We  need  to  cease  forming  programs  that  contem¬ 
plate  only  a  very  short  life.  We  need  to  hold  unshakably 
to  the  great  facts  of  revelation.  But  despite  the  weakness 
of  the  church  she  is  conquering.  The  world  may  say, 
“Why  doesn’t  the  church  settle  strikes  and  check  crime 
and  alter  society  by  direct  and  sociological  effort?”  The 
answer  is,  because  she  is  doing  something  incomparably 
greater  and  more  fundamental — ^that  is,  bringing  men  to 
know  Christ.  When  men  know  Him  these  problems  rap¬ 
idly  settle.  The  old-fashioned  phrase,  “means  of  grace,” 
indicates  the  real  character  of  the  church’s  ordinances. 
We  meet  to  obtain  grace  and  to  worship  God.  As  another 
has  well  said,  “The  church  stands  between  us  and  a  slip¬ 
pery  descent  into  barbarism.”  And  never  was  it  more 
needed  than  in  this  age,  roaring  with  machinery,  gliding 
along  into  materialism,  while  society  still  is  rent  with 
hatred  and  scarred  with  sin,  and  nations  are  wagging 
their  tongues  with  languages  not  bom  of  Christ  There- 
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fore,  the  theolosrical  professor  should  cultivate  and  de¬ 
velop  a  high  esteem  for  the  church  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  there  is  need  to  be  alert  to  the  temper  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  church.  One  must  do  so  in  order 
to  know  how  to  fashion  weapons  to  overcome  the  world. 

It  is  equally  unwise  to  indulge  in  '^owlish  pessimism” 
or  “cuckoo  optimism.”  But  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  there  are  few  atheists  in  the  world  today.  The 
temper  of  the  time  is  rather  agnostic.  The  average  man 
has  gotten  the  notion  somehow  that  the  thing  to  say  today 
is  simply,  “I  don’t  know.”  Doubt  has  often  been  praised 
as  closely  akin  to  faith;  but  it  is  not  beside  the  point  to 
remark  that  a  great  deal  of  that  which  passes  as  honest 
doubt  is  deliberate  unbelief  intended  to  quiet  a  troubled 
conscience.  Faith  has  been  disturbed  by  several  things. 
The  abstract  way  of  speaking  of  God  is  one  thing.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  “Stream  of  Tendency  Outside  Ourselves” 
is  not  easily  laid  hold  of  by  ordinary  folks.  It  surely 
will  not  be  readily  worshipped.  There  is  no  attract*  ^ 
ness  for  the  average  man  in  an  impersonal  God.  re- 
over,  an  improper  teaching  concerning  the  immaneiice  of 
God  has  given  birth  to  an  ill-digested  pantheism.  For  one 
cause  and  another  a  kind  of  practical  atheism  has  come 
upon  many  which  amounts  to  agnosticism.  It  is  what 
another  has  aptly  called  “the  eclipse  of  God.”  That  tem¬ 
per  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  God.  That  God  does 
exist  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  but  the  fact  makes 
no  difference  in  the  man’s  conduct.  God  exerts  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  life.  And  this  temper  of  the  age  leads 
rapidly  toward  the  indifference  which  is  so  prevalent. 
It  leaves  men  concerned  only  about  their  personal  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare.  This  causes  serious  decline  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  moral  sense.  “Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out” 
is  the  commandment  in  such  a  life.  The  consuming  in¬ 
crease  of  worldliness  and  the  threatening  increase  of 
crime  may  be  traced  to  this  same  source.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  into  account  this  present  atmosphere  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  church,  that  we  may  shape  our  war¬ 
fare  accordingly. 

Now  over  against  this,  it  is  yours  to  help  prepare  men 
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to  preach  a  positive  and  authoritative  Gospel:  and  here 
is  my  emphasis. 

Through  the  centuries  it  has  been  a  question  as  to  what 
should  be  the  preacher’s  attitude  to  his  age  and  the  world. 
Shall  he  be  an  opportunist?  Shall  he  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  the  thought  and  practice  of  his  time,  being  toler¬ 
ant?  Or  shall  he  uncompromisingly  hold  himself  in  a 
place  of  detachment  from  the  world  or  be  even  antagonis¬ 
tic?  Shall  he  accommodate  himself  to  the  latest  thing 
in  thought  and  action,  and  force  his  message  into  modem 
terms?  Shall  he  cease  proclaiming  atonement  and  speak 
only  of  sacrifice?  Shall  he  quietly  drop  such  terms  as 
“sin”  and  “redemption”  and  “regeneration”  as  being  the 
“archaic  language  of  Canaan,”  Old  Testament  and  out¬ 
grown  appellations?  Well,  to  prepare  our  answer,  let 
us  ask  “Is  the  test  of  the  Gospel  the  welcome  it  receives?” 
Is  Christianity  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  more  or  less  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance?  Is  everything  to  be  left  out  from  the 
Bi^de  and  the  creed  and  the  church  which  does  not  attract 
thiolftassiesi? 

Otfr  reply  to  this  whole  question  is  that  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  crucial  ages  of  the  church  she  has 
saved  herself  by  taking  the  attitude  of  detachment,  or 
separation,  if  necessary;  the  attitude  of  intolerance.  She 
confronted  the  world,  not  conformed  to  it.  As  another 
remarks — ^there  certainly  is  intolerance  even  in  John’s 
gospel.  “Paul  made  the  church  victorious  by  making  it 
unpopular.”  And  perhaps  never  since  his  day  has  the 
church  been  more  tested  at  this  point  than  at  present. 
If  history  is  to  teach  us  rightly,  it  teaches  that  the  church 
must  be  self-sufficient.  The  attitude  of  tolerance  and 
compromise  is  the  precursor  of  weakness  and  defeat.  To 
speak  the  thought  of  another,  if  the  church  is  to  have 
power  she  must  descend  upon  men  out  of  heaven  from 
God.  Her  message  is  the  supernatural.  She  must  differ¬ 
entiate  between  redemption  and  evolution,  between  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  mere  moral  progress.  If  she  will 
be  evangelical  she  must  not  be  an  opportunist,  but  must 
be  positive.  She  must  hold  to  the  narrow  way  of  the 
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cross.  *'The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  not  moulded  by 
the  world.” 

I  plead  then  that  the  church  keep  adherence  to  an 
authoritative  and  positive  gospel.  Years  ago  I  heard  the 
beloved  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Floyd 
Tompkins,  say  to  a  company  of  young  ministers,  **  Young 
men,  do  not  apologize  for  the  sword  of  the  Spirit:  use  it" 
That  counsel  we  need  always  to  remember.  An  evangeli¬ 
cal  and  evangelistic  church  will  have  authority.  The  tol¬ 
erant  church  is  sure  to  be  feeble.  The  old  quotation  is 
splendidly  true,  “Truth  is  not  with  the  right  wing,  nor 
with  the  left  wing,  nor  in  the  middle :  but  in  the  heights.” 
An  authoritative  gospel,  preached  by  ever  so  humble  but 
Spirit-led  messenger  will  carry  conviction.  The  preacher 
is  to  be  sure  of  knowledge  that  creates  experience  rather 
than  rises  out  of  it. 

There  is  a  modem  theology  in  the  very  atmosphere, 
menacing  God’s  church;  a  theology  which  speaks  of  the 
unbroken  union  of  man  with  God,  of  man’s  essential 
divinity ;  a  theology  precluding  redeeming  grace.  It  has 
not  a  large  place  in  it  for  sin  and  redemption.  It  would 
teach  us  not  that  we  are  lost  sheep,  but  eager  disciples 
gradually  groping  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  things. 
It  is  as  a  man  trying  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps. 

And  mark  this:  all  of  this  modem  liberalism  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  According  to 
it,  God’s  grace  is  nothing  more  than  His  tmth  quietly 
reaching  out  to  cover  our  ignorance.  In  its  sight,  the 
cross  is  beautiful,  but  perhaps  not  necessary.  It  would 
teach  us  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God  by  creation,  not 
through  redemption.  It  is  evolutionary,  and  has  much 
to  say  about  man’s  progress  and  little  to  say  about  God’s 
grace. 

Avoid  such  teaching.  The  church  will  be  what  its  min¬ 
isters  make  it.  Teach  a  theology  founded  upon  Christ 
and  His  cross :  a  theology  which  rests  upon  the  profound 
facts  of  God’s  Word.  For  there  are  unshakable  facts 
therein  out  of  which  our  theology  and  experience  grow. 
What  we  need  is  a  gospel  of  pure,  free  grace  to  human 
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sin.  Liberalism  begins  or  ends  with’  minimizing  sin. 
Grace,  redeeming  grace,  must  ever  be  the  center  of  a 
positive,  conquering  theology.  God’s  holy  love  stands 
forever  in  the  background  of  all  that  will  redeem  the 
world.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  churches  of  nice,  kind 
people,  with  nothing  apostolic  or  missionary  about  them. 
There  is  a  consuming  fire,  a  great  white  throne.  Holiness 
as  well  as  mercy  must  be  taught,  or  we  will  have  what 
someone  has  called  “suburban  piety.”  A  positive,  authori¬ 
tative  gospel  resting  on  Bible  facts  is  needed  today. 

The  culmination  of  all  this  is  the  projection  of  an  evan¬ 
gelical,  evangelistic  church.  The  spirit  which  leads  to 
this  is  the  spirit  Christly  and  triumphant.  A  recent 
author  has  well  pointed  out  that  Judaism  had  two  foci — 
God  and  man.  Christianity  has  three — God,  man,  and  the 
other  man.  The  church  which  is  evangelical,  holding  a 
positive,  authoritative  gospel,  will  have  its  heart  fired 
with  a  passion  to  bring  men  to  God.  And  that  church 
which  is  not  evangelistic  is  probably  not  evangelical. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  disorder  of  the  church  that  she  is 
regarding  evangelism  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  spe¬ 
cial  men.  The  ordinary  minister  has  been  regarded  as 
on  the  whole  incapable  of  doing  this  work.  It  has  been 
thought  also  that  evangelistic  effort  should  be  conducted 
in  other  than  ordinary  church  buildings.  We  insist  that 
every  minister  should  be  first  and  most  of  all  an  evan¬ 
gelist:  not  in  the  cheap  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
profoundest  sense.  He  must  preach  for  the  building  up 
of  believers  and  the  bringing  to  Christ  of  the  unsaved. 
This  is  his  mission,  not  only  in  some  special  period  of 
harvest  time ;  but  he  is  to  labor  and  look  for  conversions 
all  the  way  through  his  years  of  service.  By  the  content 
of  his  message,  by  the  warmth  of  his  love  for  Christ, 
by  his  prayer  life  and  that  of  his  people,  the  true  preacher 
communicates  himself  to  his  people  and  becomes  with 
them  a  growing  power  to  draw  men  to  Christ. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JONAH 
THE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS  J.  LAMB 
MADISON,  WIS. 

**Thi8  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  that  a  book  which  is 
made  the  means  of  one  of  the  most  sublime  revelations  of  truth  in 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  known  to  most  only  for  its  connection 
with  a  whale/’  ^ 

In  this  quotation,  whether  intended  or  not,  there  is 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  peculiarly  honored  by  Christ  because 
of  its  “revelations  of  truth,”  and  peculiarly  scorned  by 
men  as  destitute  of  truth.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Book 
should  hlave  been  flatly  denounced  as  false  by  sceptics  and 
atheists  from  Celsus  in  the  second  century  all  along  down 
to  Ingersoll  of  yesterday.  But  within  late  years  hostile 
attacks  upon  the  Book  on  new  grounds  have  found  favor 
and  advocacy  from  persons  prominent  in  educational  work 
in  Christian  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry,  including  a  class  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Advanced  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible.  For  brevity  we 
will  in  this  paper  designate  them  by  one  word.  Critics. 
These  newer  hostile  attacks  not  only  deny  the  verity  of 
the  Book  on  new  grounds,  but,  in  connection  with  such 
denials,  impugn  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  Jesus.  We 
are  persuaded  that  their  hostile  attacks  cannot  stand  when 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  applied  science.  These  attacks 
are  variant  in  degree  of  hostility,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  so  radically  related  that  examination  of  either 
necessarily  involves  the  other.  We  will,  therefore,  notice 
first  the  lesser.  In  them  opponents  contend  that: 

“The  mere  statement  of  the  story  shows  the  incongruity  which 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  narrative, — ^‘the  essential  improb¬ 
ability  of  the  instant  heed  of  an  entire  people  (600,000  or  more) 
to  the  simple  religious  message  of  an  unknown  visitor  from  an 
enemy’s  country.’  ” 

Such  attack  proceeds  upon  the  opponent’s  contention, 

^  The  Twelve  PrepheU^  G.  A.  Smith. 
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that  the  few  words  of  menace  spoken  by  Jonah  in  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  were  to  the  Ninevites  merely  the  ipse 
dixit  of  a  stranger  unauthenticated  by  any  credentials 
emanating  from  a  power  able  to  execute  the  menace. 
This  contention  raises  the  issue :  Did  the  Ninevites  have 
knowledge  or  warning  that  Jonah  was  the  authenticated 
prophet  of  Jehovah  in  crying  the  message  against  their 
city?  This  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  employment  of  science,  and  the  minuteness, 
if  need  be,  of  the  scientific  method  and  means  in  making 
the  investigation. 

The  Bible  like  every  written  or  printed  document  comes 
to  men  purporting  to  be  evidence  of  its  contents.  The 
Books  of  the  Bible  as  Ancient  Documents  are  Competent 
Evidence.’*  Jurisprudence  is  a  science, — ^the  science  that 
deals  especially  with  evidence  and  by  its  rules,  methods, 
tests,  and  standards  determines  what  is  valid  evidence, 
discriminates  truth  from  error,  and  through  evidence  as¬ 
certains  and  establishes  fact  and  verity.  Obviously  juris¬ 
prudence  is  the  appropriate  science  to  be  employed  in 
determining  the  question  here  at  issue.  Consulting  a  score 
or  more  of  writers  commenting  on  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
we  found  a  number  that  noticed  this  question,  but  none 
that  attempted  seriously  to  solve  it. 

It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  in  the  past  theo¬ 
logians  and  religious  teachers  have  not  availed  themselves, 
as  they  might,  of  the  great  and  effective  service  of  which 
jural  science  is  capable.  That  condition  is  changing. 
We  find  much  of  the  essentials  of  the  rules,  tests  and 
methods  of  jural  science,  by  which  fact  and  verity  are 
elicited  from  evidence,  in  a  late  work  by  an  eminent 
scholar  and  theologian  which  we  quote: 

"When  you  find  a  record  of  events,  actual  or  supposable,  take 
the  trouble  to  think  out  the  nature  of  the  events  including  the  facts 
that  are  necessarily  implied  in  them;  facts  geographical,  topo* 
graphical,  biological,  facts  of  human  nature  (i  s.,  facts  psycho¬ 
logical),  facts  that  limit  the  movements  of  men  in  masses,  or  other 
pertinent  facts."  * 

^Greenlears  Testimony  of  An  Etiangeliat.  Greenleaf  on  Evi- 
donee.  Sec.  142  (12th  ed.). 

*W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.:  ReaoondbU  Biblieal  CrUteiem,  p.  84. 
S.  S.  Times  Co.  1911. 
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This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  enunciates  scientific  methods 
which  jurisprudence  requires  of  investigators  searching 
for  truth.  Some  of  the  facts  geographical,  etc.,  that  are 
necessarily  implied  or  involved  in  the  Jonah  episode  may 
be  noticed  here. 

Jonah  is  an  historical  person,  a  Hebrew  and  prophet 
of  Israel,  son  of  Amittai,  citizen  of  Gath — Hepher  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II,  King  of  Israel  791  B.  C. 
to  760  B.  C.  As  such  prophet  Jonah  foretold  Israel’s 
recovery  of  its  borders  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  to 
the  sea  of  the  plain.^  He  lived  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon,  and  after  altar  sacrifice  and  worship  of  Jehovah 
had  been  established  there  specifically  in  Jerusalem. 
Jonah  in  common  with  the  Hebrew  nation  had  the  Penta^ 
teuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Job,  the  writings  of  Samuel,  Prov¬ 
erbs,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  Psalms  of  David,  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  grand  literature  in  a  period  of  intellectual 
atmosphere  and  life  incident  to  such  conditions.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Jonah,  there  existed 
the  great  commercial  and  military  highway  between 
Egypt  on  the  west,  and  the  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  on  the  east,  passing 
through  Palestine.  This  way  led  from  Egypt  north  along 
the  east  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Gaza.  From 
Gaza  by  numerous  lines  it  intersected  the  cities  of  Canaan, 
Joppa,  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  the  various  lines  con¬ 
verging  to  “the  entering  in  of  Hamath,”  the  long  valley 
of  Coele-Syria,  running  east  and  west  through  the  natural 
pass,  lying  between  the  Lebanon  and  Nusaieryeh  Moun¬ 
tains,  connecting  the  inland  regions  of  Syria  with  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Haran,  a  commercial  center 
to  which  Abraham  migrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
was  situated  on  this  great  highway  at  a  point  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  west,  by  north  from  Nineveh, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  northeast  from  Damas¬ 
cus.*  Over  this  highway  the  armies  of  Syria  and  armies 
of  Egypt  alternately  surged  in  their  contests  for  suprem- 


*2  Kings  14:20;  Josephus  B.  IX,  Ch.  X;  Matt  12:89-41. 
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acy.  As  other  caravans  with  family,  servants,  flocks, 
herds  and  goods,  Abraham  and  Lot  from  Haran  “went 
forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  and  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  came,”  Gen.  12:5.  Constant  use  of  this 
highway  through  that  natural  pass  made  it  a  living  line 
of  transmission,  not  only  of  people  and  physical  property, 
but  also  of  knowledge  of  events.  Furthermore,  over  this 
way  there  had  been  established  a  postal  system  extending 
from  the  Euphrates  Valley  to  Canaan  and  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  days  of  Naram-Sin  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.*’  Prof.  Sayce  says: 

**  There  was  an  excellent  postal  service  connecting  Canaan  with 
Babylonia,  which  went  back  to  the  days  of  Naram-Sin  and  some 
of  the  clay  bullae  which  served  as  stamps  for  the  official  corre¬ 
spondence  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.”  ^ 

A  postal  system  implies  necessarily  not  only  the  art  of 
writing  but  wide  diffusion  of  the  art.  As  stated  by  Kyle: 

”The  discovery  of  the  Tell-el-Amama  tablets  in  1857  turned  the 
full  light  of  day  upon  the  subject.  These  tablets  reveal  the  literary 
conditions  in  Palestine  about  midway  between  Abraham  and  Moses. 

The  widest  diffusion  of  letters  is  indicated.  All  sorts  of  people  are 
found  writing  letters, — governors,  court  officials,  private  citizens, 
ladies  and  servants.”  * 

Under  such  conditions  of  civilization  and  life  in  the 
world,  God  commanded  his  prophet  Jonah  to  go  to  Nine¬ 
veh  and  “cry  against  it”  because  of  its  sins.  Jonah  dis¬ 
obedient  attempted  to  flee  from  God  and  duty  on  a  ship 
sailing  from  Joppa.  The  record  is  that  God  halted  Jonah 
by  smiting  the  ship  and  sea  with  such  a  “mighty  tempest” 
that  the  mariners  lost  control  of  their  craft;  each  cried 
to  his  god  for  help  without  avail.  They  then  appealed 
to  Deity,  by  the  lot,  to  ascertain  the  culprit  for  whose  sin 

»  Davis,  Bible  Dictionary,  Westminster  Press,  Phila.,  1911. 

*Kyle:  The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments,  p.  84,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  Co.,  1912. 

V  Sayce:  Archaeology  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  p.  148. 
Hentzy,  Revue  de  Assyrtology,  1897,  pp.  1-17. 

*  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments,  p.  85. 
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they  believed  the  tempest  smote  them.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Jonah.  This  answer  of  Deity  was  corroborated  to  the 
mariners  by  Jonah.  Answering  their  question,  Jonah  told 
them  he  was  a  Hebrew,  that  he  feared  (reverenced)  Jeho¬ 
vah  “the  God  of  Heaven  who  hath  made  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land,”  that  Jehovah  had  commanded  him  as  his 
prophet  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  “cry  against  it,”  that  he  had 
disobeyed,  that  he  knew  the  tempest  inflicted  on  them 
was  because  he  was  on  the  ship,  and  that,  if  he  was  cast 
into  the  sea,  it  “would  be  calm  to  them.”  The  mariners 
“rowed  hard”  to  beach  the  ship  and  save  Jonah,  their 
passenger,  but  could  not.  Evidently  believing  the  counsel 
of  Jonah,  Jehovah’s  prophet,  was  the  counsel  of  Jehovah, 
the  mariners  prayed  to  Jehovah  and  cast  Jonah  into  the 
sea.  It  became  calm.  Immediately  the  miracle  of  God 
was  wrought  causing  Jonah  to  be  swallowed  by  a  great 
fish  and  held  there  three  days  and  three  nights  and  then 
to  be  delivered  alive  upon  dry  land.  While  thus  impris¬ 
oned  Jonah,  humble  and  penitent,  prayed  seeking  deliver¬ 
ance.  Conscious  as  he  prayed  that  his  prayer  was  heard, 
Jonah  made  vow  to  Jehovah :  “I  will  sacrifice  unto  thee 
with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving;  I  will  pay  that  I  have 
vowed.  Salvation  is  of  Jehovah.” 

Later  God’s  command  was  laid  upon  Jonah  “the  second 
time”  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  proclaim  God’s  judgment 
determined  against  that  city.  Jonah  obeyed  and  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city ;  “Yet  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed.”  The  people  and  king 
and  nobles  repented.  God  saw  their  repentance  was  sin¬ 
cere,  recalled  the  destruction  determined  upon  and  “did 
it  not” 

The  first  and  specific  question  we  are  examining  is — 
Did  the  Ninevites  have  knowledge  or  warning  that  Jonah 
was  the  authenticated  prophet  of  God  when  Jonah  pro¬ 
claimed  Ck)d’s  judgment  against  Nineveh?  We  examine 
first  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  It  is  essential  to  notice  with 
care  the  language  used.  The  Greek  has  several  words  to 
describe  superhuman  and  supernatural  transactions 
wrought  by  the  special  fiat  of  Deity — ^transactions  possible 
to  Deity  alone.  By  usage  now  common  each  of  those 
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Greek  words,  in  such  transactions,  is  properly  rendered 
in  English  by  the  word  miracle.  On  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  Peter,  divinely  inspired,  addressing  Jews,  said :  **Ye 
men  of  Israel  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  (authenticated)  of  God  by  Swa/uai  koL  ripam 
K4U  arjiuioK  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you  as 
ye  yourselves  also  know  ...  ye  have  slain.” 

Primarily  in  arj/idov  (English  sign)  there  is  the  element 
of  evidence,  something  that  witnesses.  Hence  it  readily 
gives  the  character  of  evidence,  witnessing  to  miracles  of 
God  designated  as  (n^/uiov,  i.  e.,  the  testimony  of  God  to 
authenticate  his  messengers  or  agents  in  His  service. 
This  use  of  that  word  in  scripture  has  become  common¬ 
place,  so  recognized,  e.  p..  Century  Diet. 

**Sign  8.  In  biblical  use  (a)  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
known,  especially  as  divinely  distinguished  (Luke  11:12;  Rom. 

2  Cor.  XII  :12).  Hence  (b)  especially  an  appearance  or 
occurrence  indicative  of  divine  presence  or  power  and  authenticat¬ 
ing  a  message  or  messenger  (Acts  11:22;  VII  :36;  1  Cor.  1:22).** 

Mathew  XVI  records  that  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
(designated  hypocrites  by  Jesus)  tempting  (trying)  Jesus 
asked  him  to  show  a  arj/idov  from  heaven,”  in  this 

way  imitating  the  tempting  by  the  Devil  (Matt.  IV  :3), 
“If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,”  perform  a  miracle,  make 
stones  bread.  Denouncing  them  as  hypocrites  and  rebuk¬ 
ing  them  because,  while  they  could  discern  the  signs  of 
the  weather,  they  did  not  discern  the  function  of  the 
many  miracles  that  Jesus  wrought  as  Nicodemus  did 
(Jno.  III:2).  Jesus  refused  their  hirpocritical  request 
saying  ”no  arituiov  shall  be  given  but  the  arjiuiw  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.” 

That  expression,  <rqiulov  of  Jonah,  or  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  “occurs  so  frequently  in  the  scriptures  we  are 
examining  that  it  is  essential  that  we  get  a  just  and  clear 
apprehension  of  what  it  designates.”  In  Matt  XII  (R.  V.) 
Jesus  defines  it  in  replying  to  a  similar  request  by  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  t.  c.,  the  phrase  designates  the  fact  that 

*  Italics  in  scripture  quotations  here  indicate  emphasis. 
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**  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the 
whale,”  V.  40  (margin,  sea  monster). 

This  reply  shows  marked  condensation  of  language, 
caused  by  the  use  by  Jesus  of  the  rhetorical  figure 
s3mecdoche,  i.  e.,  taking  part  for  the  whole  or  whole  for 
part  Fully  and  literally  expressed  the  arffidov  of  Jonah, 
the  prophet,  is  “Jonah  was  cast  into  the  sea  whereupon 
the  rnifuiov — attesting  miracle  of  God — ^was  wrought  by 
which  Jonah  was  taken  into  the  belly  of  a  great  fish 
and  held  there  three  days  and  three  nights.” 

This  transaction  of  Matt.  XII  is  also  recorded  by  Luke 
XI,  R.  V.  with  additional  matter  confuting  opponents. 
Jesus  was  executing  his  office  as  Messiah,  evidently  in 
a  public  place,  and  cast  a  demon  out  of  a  dumb  man  where¬ 
upon  “the  dumb  spake;  and  the  people  marvelled”  (Mat¬ 
thew  says  people  asked  “is  not  this  the  son  of  David?” 
t.  e,,  Messiah — Matt.  12:23).  Luke  records  that  two 
classes  of  opponents,  at  this  time,  challenged  the  claims 
of  Jesus,  i.  e.,  that  he  was  Messiah,  Teacher  sent  from 
God  (Jno.  5:36).  One  opponent  challenging  that  claim 
of  Jesus,  professed  to  account  for  the  miracle  just 
wrought  by  charging  Jesus  with  being  in  league  with,  and 
dependent  upon,  Beelzebub  for  ability  to  cast  out  demons. 
The  other  opponent  also  challenging  Jesus’  claims  sought 
(Gr.  •eC^ow,  required)  of  Jesus,  that  he  then  and  there 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  perform  a  miracle  from 
heaven,  t.  e.,  one  of  a  character  that  would  refute  the 
Beelzebub  charge.  This  is  said  because  Jesus  dealt  with 
both  opponents  on  the  same  issue,  i.  e.,  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  particularly  of  the  evidence  that  should  authenticate 
him  as  Messiah.  By  a  simple  statement  he  refuted  the 
Beelzebub  charge.  But  the  record  shows  that,  on  the 
other  challenge,  t.  e.,  of  proof  or  evidence  that  should 
authenticate  Jesus  as  Messiah,  the  audience  was  deeply 
moved,  anxious.  When  this  was  manifested,  i,  e.,  “the 
people  were  gathered  thick  together”  about  Jesus,  he 
dealt  with  the  issue  they  raised  with  thoroughness.  The 
record  shows  that,  in  doing  this,  Jesus  determined  to 
bring  before  the  audience  the  Supreme  evidence  authenti¬ 
cating  himself  as  Messiah,  t.  e.,  the  miracle  of  God  raising 
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Jesus  to  life  from  death  on  the  cross.  This  could  not  at 
the  moment  be  done,  for  the  fact  did  not  yet  exist — 
could  not  exist  before  the  death  of  Jesus.  But  he  could 
bring  forward  that  supreme  evidence  proleptically  and 
helpfully,  as  in  Jno.  14:29  telling  the  audience  “before 
it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  might 
believe.” 

This,  the  record  shows  Jesus  determined  to  do,  and 
did  it  by  picturing  it  to  the  audience ;  by  employing  the 
contents  of  a  book  of  their  sacred  scriptures,  t.  e.,  that 
of  Jonah,  and  teaching  that  the  events  of  that  book,  the 
ariiidov  of  Jonah — ^the  miracle  of  Gk)d  wrought  upon  Jonah, 
by  which  Jonah  was  held  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish,  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  and  then  delivered  upon  dry  land  alive,  **waaf* 
R.  V.,  **hecame**  the  testimony  of  God,  that  authenticated 
Jonah  as  prophet  of  God  to  the  Ninevites,  and  that  the 
peculiar  facts  of  that  miracle  pre-figured,  or  foreshad¬ 
owed,  the  ariiJMov  of  the  Son  of  Man, — ^the  miracle  of  God 
to  be  wrought  by  taking  the  dead  body  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (Jesus)  from  the  cross,  laying  it  away  in  “the  bosom 
of  the  earth”  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  then  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  life — should  be  the  testimony  of  God  that  should 
authenticate  Jesus  as  Messiah.  This  we  have  stated, 
because  unquestionably  the  gist,  the  very  essence,  of  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  here  considered  was  authentication, 
t.  e,f  evidence  that  authenticated  Jonah  as  God’s  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  Ninevites  and  evidence  that  should  authenticate 
Jesus  as  God’s  messenger  to  men.  The  record  is  that 
Jesus  taught:  “This  is  an  evil  generation,  they  seek 
(after)  a  oi^/uiov;  and  there  shall  no  cn^/uTov  be  given  to  it 
but  the  oTiimov  of  Jonah,  the  prophet.  For  as  Jonah  **waje** 
(R.  V.  “became”)  a  to  ^e  Ninevites,  so  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  to  this  generation.” 

Here  again  Jesus  employes  synecdoche.  This  is  true  of 
the  key-word  “Jonah,”  and  also  of  the  key-phrase  “Son 
of  Man.”  The  truth  Jesus  here  teaches  will  not  be  fully 
apprehended,  unless  what  is  condensed  by  synecdoche, 
is  expanded  and  expressed  in  literal  fullness.  So  expanded, 
the  testimony  Jesus  gives  is:  For  as  the  oi^/Mtor  of  Jonah 
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— ^the  attesting  miracle  of  God — by  which  he  caused  Jonah 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  to  be  taken  into  and  kept  in  the 
belly  of  a  great  fish  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  then 
to  be  delivered  on  dry  land — was  (R.  V.,  became)  the 
testimony  of  God  which  authenticated  Jonah  as  His 
prophet  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  the  arjfuiov  of  the  Son 
of  Man — ^the  attesting  miracle  of  God  by  which  the  dead 
body  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  taken  from  the  cross, 
and  held  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  then  brought  to  life — ^be  the  testimony  of  God, 
that  shall  authenticate  the  Son  of  Man  as  Messiah.  At 
this  point  in  our  investigation,  we  are  inquiring  whether 
or  not  the  Ninevites  had  knowledge  that  Jonah  was  the 
authenticated  prophet  of  God.  Jesus’  testimony  is  that 
they  did  have  that  knowledge.  His  testimony  goes  farther 
and  shows  that  because  they  had  that  knowledge  and 
feared  God,  they  repented. 

There  is  other  evidence  on  this  question  not  examined 
now,  because  the  conclusion  we  have  just  reached  is  based 
on  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  his  testimony  is  challenged 
by  Critics.  We  notice  the  challenge.  The  Critics  as  a 
consequence  of  their  contention,  that  the  Book  of  Jonah 
is  post-exilic,  written  by  no  one  knows  whom,  several 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Jonah — ^that  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Book  never  occurred  and  in  that  respect 
the  Book  is  false,  find  themselves  in  dilemmatic  trouble 
in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  Jesus  employed  in  evidence 
the  events  of  the  Book  as  verities,  realities,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressly  did,  to  prove  and  cause  men  to  believe  in  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  fact,  t.  e.,  that  He  (Jesus)  was  Messiah.  It  is 
the  verdict  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of 
jural  science,  that  the  essential  of  that  which  can  be  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  or  produce  belief  in  an  alleged  proposition 
of  fact,  must  be  fact,  reality.  It  cannot  be  unreality, 
fiction,  fabrication,  myth,  parable  or  allegory.  It  is  a 
fact  of  human  nature,  that  the  mind  instinctively  and 
justly  insists  upon  fact,  reality,  in  evidence,  before  yield¬ 
ing  assent  to  or  believing  an  asserted  proposition  of  fact 
Jural  science  says: 

^'Evidence  is  a  relative  term.  It  signifies  a  relation  between  two 
facts,  the  factum  probaTtdum  or  the  propodtion  to  be  established 
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and  the  factum  probana  or  material  evidencing  the  proposition. 
The  former  (the  proposition  to  be  established)  is  what  one  party 
affirms  and  the  other  denies.  .  .  .  The  latter  the  evidentiary 
fact  is  brought  forward  as  a  reality  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  tribunal  that  the  former  is  also  a  reality.” 

‘  To  relieve  them  of  the  consequences  of  the  fact,  that 
Jesus  thus  used  in  evidence  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Jonah  as  verities  Critics  sometimes  choose  one 
horn  of  their  dilemma,  and  contend  that  Jesus  knew  the 
events  described  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  were  false,  yet 
palmed  them  off  on  men  as  true,  thus  impeachinsr  the 
integrity  of  Jesus.  At  other  times  Critics,  taking  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  contend  that  Jesus  did  not 
know  (what  the  critics  have  discovered  eighteen  hundred 
years  farther  off  from  the  events  of  the  Book  than  Jesus 
was) ,  L  e.,  that  the  events  of  the  Book  were  false  and  so 
Jesus  used  them  in  evidence  as  true,  thus  impeaching 
the  capacity  of  Jesus  to  be  Teacher  sent  from  God  to 
found,  establish  and  teach  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
world.  But  this  impeachment  of  the  integrity  and  capao 
ity  of  Jesus  by  the  Critics,  is  based  on  their  aforesaid 
contention  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  post-exilic  and  false 
in  fact.  Hence,  if  on  examination  that  contention  is  found 
to  be  untrue,  the  contention  falls  and  with  it  falls  all  their 
charges  agaist  Jesus  based  on  that  false  contention.  We 
therefore  do  not  here  consider  those  charges  impugning 
the  integrity  and  capacity  of  Jesus,  farther  than  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  Critic’s  charges  do  not  terminate  on  Jesus, 
the  Supreme  Prophet  and  Teacher  sent  from  God.  Neces¬ 
sarily  those  charges  reach  beyond  the  Agent  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  for  sending  a  h3rx>ocritical  or  incompetent  Teacher 
to  men  reaches  beyond  the  one  Sent  to  the  Sender.  For 
on  the  assumption  that  the  contentions  of  the  Critics 
are  true,  t.  c.,  that  the  events  named  in  the  Book  of  Jonah 
are  untrue  in  fact,  it  follows  directly  and  legitimately, 
that  God  Omniscient  knew  the  falsity  of  the  Book,  knew 
that  Jesus  knew  its  falsity  and  that  Jesus  hypocritically 
and  corruptly  palmed  off  in  evidence  upon  men  the  events 
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named  in  the  Book  as  verities,  or — on  the  other  horn  of 
their  dilemma  God  knew  that  Jesus  was  ignorant  of  the 
falsity  of  the  Book  and  so  sent  an  incompetent  Teacher 
who  imposed  upon  men  as  veritable  evidence  that  which 
was  false,  and  yet  Omniscient  God,  He  that  inhabiteth 
eternity;  whose  name  is  Holy,  knowing  the  whole  course 
of  Jesus  in  His  mission  including  His  dishonesty  and  in¬ 
capacity  if  true,  as  charged  against  Him  by  the  Critics, 
yet  expressly  approved  Jesus,  and  all  His  acts — ^testifying 
of  Him,  *This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,  Hear  ye  Him.”  Matt  17 :5 ;  Lk.  9 :35 ;  2  Pet  1 :17. 

We  next  examine  the  definite  grounds,  on  which  the 
Critics  contend  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  wholly  fiction. 
Midrash  (Hebrew  name  for  pure  fiction)  stories  such  as 
”Tobit”  and  ^Susannah,”  unreality.  These  grounds  are 
found  in  the  Critic’s  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  Vol.  II,  Column 
2656,  criticising  the  Book  of  Jonah,  viz. : 

^ Jonah  (Book)  I  Post-Exilic.  It  is  by  a  strange  inconsistency 
that  the  Book  of  Jonah  ranks  among  the  records  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets,  for  the  only  oracle  of  Jonah  which  it  professes  to  give  is 
composed  of  four  words  (Jonah  3:4  Heb.).  Obviously  it  must  be 
compared  not  with  the  accompanying  prophetic  books  but  with  the 
narratives  of  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  prophets  such  as  1  Kings, 
17-19  (Elijah  Episode) ;  2  Kings,  4-6  (Elisha  Episode)  and  Is.  7-16; 
86-89  (Isaiah  Episode).  The  narratives  referred  to  are  based  on 
traditional  matters,  sometimes  oral,  sometimes  written.  Can  we 
hope  to  find  such  in  the  Book  of  Jonah?  Unfortunately  we  cannot. 
The  leading  fact  of  the  story — ^the  journey  of  an  Israelite  prophet 
to  Nineveh — is  so  surprising  that  only  on  good  pre-exilic  testimony 
could  we  be  excused  for  receiving  it.  Such  testimony  is  wanting. 
No  part  of  the  Book  is  pre-exilic.  Except  glosses  and  in  the  psalm 
ascribed  to  Jonah  there  is  no  trace  of  more  than  one  hand.**  (Brack¬ 
eted  words  inserted  to  show  nature  of  citation.) 

The  Book  of  Jonah  is  in  the  list  (canon)  of  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew,  and  constituent  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Because  the  supernatural — ^the  bete  noire  of  the 
Critics — ^is  prominent  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  the  Critics 
struggle  to  destroy  the  Book.  We  have  quoted  what  they 
put  forth  for  such  destruction.  They  measure  the  value — 
the  potency  of  the  prophecy,  i. the  “oracle”  of  the  Book 
by  the  number  of  its  words,  t.  e,,  four,  and  contend  that 
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the  paucity  of  its  number  of  words  condemns  the  oracle 
as  negligible,  in  gross  disregard  of  the  mighty  effect  of 
the  oracle, — ^its  potency  bringing  repentance  to  several 
hundred  thousand,  and  averting  the  destruction  of  a  great 
city. 

Another  of  the  Critics*  grounds  for  destroying  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is,  that  the  Book  must  be  compared  with  narra¬ 
tives  of  episodes  in  the  lives  of  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Isaiah. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  alleged  test, — ^the 
Critics  show  none — ^nothing  but  the  Critics*  assertion. 
This  arbitrary  groundless  test,  as  the  citations  appear  to 
show,  is  that  the  three,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Isaiah  were 
each  endowed  with  power  to  foretell  events.  So  was 
Jonah.  Pre-exilic  proof  of  this  is  in  2  Kings  XIV  :25. 
But  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Isaiah  appear  to  have  been  also 
endowed  with  powers  to  employ  miracles.  The  record 
does  not  show  that  Jonah  was  endowed  with  power  to 
employ  miracles.  Does  that  show  that  Jonah  was  not  a 
prophet  of  God  ?  Divine  endowment  of  an  individual  with 
superhuman  and  supernatural  power  to  employ  miracles, 
or  to  foretell  events,  constitutes  authentication  of  such 
individual  as  God*s  agent  in  His  service.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  common  place  {Vide  Cent.  Diet).  Double 
endowment  of  the  three  prophets,  in  no  way  destroyed 
or  detracted  from  the  single  endowment  of  Jonah.  An¬ 
other  alleged  test  is  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  must  be  con¬ 
demned  as  post-exilic  unless  pre-exilic  evidence  or  refer¬ 
ence  to  pre-exilic  evidence  is  found  in  the  Book  or  in  other 
Scriptures.  This  alleged  test  is  groundless,  also.  Pre- 
exilic  testimony  is  testimony  of  pre-exilic  facts,  pre-exilic 
transactions,  pre-exilic  custom  or  life.  Jonah  as  prophet 
was  a  teacher  of  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  fore¬ 
teller  of  events.  As  such,  he  must  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
structed  in  that  religion,  and  with  God*s  dealings  with 
that  people.  Pre-exilic  fact  is,  that  God  chose  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  place  his  name  there.  1  Kings 
VIII  :29,  30;  Deut  XII  :11. 

Solomon’s  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Holy  Temple 
he  had  built  brings  this  forward.  He  prays  to  Jehoi^ 
’’that  thine  eyes  may  be  open  toward  this  house  night 
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and  day,  even  toward  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said, 
My  name  shall  be  there;  that  thou  mayest  hearken  unto 
the  prayer  which  they  servant  shall  make  toward  this 
place.  And  hearken  thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  ser¬ 
vant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  to¬ 
ward  this  place.’’^^  These  are  both  divine  and  human 
pre-exilic  facts,  pre-exilic  transactions,  pre-exilic  part  of 
the  Hebrew  worship  and  religion.  Jonah  in  his  prayer 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea  testifies  to  those  pre-exilic  facts, 
and  pre-exilic  worship,  by  founding  his  prayer  upon  them, 
viz.:  ‘T  am  cast  forth  out  of  Thy  sight;  yet  will  I  look 
again  toward  Thy  Holy  Temple,”  Ch.  2:4.  “When  my 
soul  fainted  within  me  I  remembered  the  Lord:  and  my 
prayer  came  in  unto  Thee,  into  Thy  Holy  Temple.” 
Jonah  2:7. 

Before  the  destruction  of  that  temple,  along  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile,  we  found  this  form 
of  worship  and  prayer  in  conformity  with  Solomon’s  dedi¬ 
catory  prayer,  but  not  after  the  exile.  Prayer  may  have 
been  toward  the  temple  built  by  Zerubbabel  or  that  of 
Herod,  but  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  record.  But  Jonah’s 
prayer  distinctly  conforms  to  the  pre-exilic  form  of 
•  prayer  designated  by  Solomon  at  the  dedication,  and  satis¬ 
fies  even  the  unwarranted  tests  of  the  Critics  and  showing 
the  Book  pre-exilic  and  properly  in  the  list  of  prophets 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Jews  devoutly  believed  in 
by  them.  Josephus  testifies,  “it  is  the  instinct  of  every 
Jew  from  the  date  of  his  birth,  to  consider  these  scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  teaching  of  God  and  to  abide  by  them  and, 
if  need  be,  to  cheerfully  lay  down  his  life  in  their  be¬ 
half’  (against  Apion  1:8). 

The  contention  of  the  Critics  that  the  Book  of  Jonah 
is  post-exilic  is  based  on  their  unwarranted  speculative 
fancies  and  tests  which  we  have  briefly  noticed.  Without 
following  their  speculations  farther,  we  examine  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  on  this  question  of  the  post-exilic  date  of 
the  Book. 

Jesus  in  bringing  forward  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  evi¬ 
dence,  did  an  act  vastly  transcending  the  production  of 
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ordinary  or  human  evidence,  for  in  performing  that  act 
Jesus  testified  that  the  atfimov  of  Jonah  was  t3rpe — ^type 
of  the  ar/fulov  of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  the  episode  in  the 
life  and  mission  of  Jonah  in  which  God  held  Jonah  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  fish  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  then  caused,  Jonah  to  be  delivered  alive  on  dry  land 
was  type,  the  antitype  of  which  was  supreme  events  of 
the  earthly  mission  of  Jesus,  wrought  out  objectively 
through  his  death  on  the  cross — ^his  dead  body  entombed 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
then  resurrected  to  life.  If  we  **think  out”  as  science  and 
reason  require,  what  is  necessarily  implied  and  in  fact 
involved  in  this  testimony  of  Jesus  we  find  “Type”  is: 
“Specifically  a  prefigurement,  a  foreshadowing  or  that 
which  foreshadows  some  reality  which  is  called  the  anti¬ 
type;  particularly  in  theology  a  person,  thing  or  event  in 
the  Old  Testament,  regarded  as  foreshadowing  or  be¬ 
tokening  a  corresponding  reality  of  the  new  dispensation, 
a  prophetic  similitude”  (Cent.  Diet. — ^Type).  “A  divinely 
purposed  illustration  of  some  truth.”  ”  Jesus  in  His  testi¬ 
mony,  Lk.  XI,  in  teaching  the  way  by  which  he  should 
be  authenticated  as  Messiah  does  not  use  the  word  **type” 
but  simpler  and  better  for  human  understanding  then 
using  the  word  *^type,”  he  de^ribes  the  prefiguring,  the 
foreshadowing  that  constitutes  the  type,  viz.,  that  “as” 
the  miracle  wrought  upon  Jonah  was  the  testimony  of 
God  that  authenticated  J6nah  as  God’s  messenger  to  the 
Ninevites,  “so”  would  the  miracle  of  God,  yet  to  be 
wrought  upon  Jesus  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
Jesus  was  addressing,  be  the  testimony  of  God  that  should 
authenticate  Jesus  as  Messiah,  God’s  messenger  to  men. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  that  designates  this  type. 
Inherent  in  type  is  the  element  of  prophecy.  It  is  “pro¬ 
phetic  similitude,”  “a  divinely  purposed  prefiguring”  of 
the  antitype.  The  transactions  that  constituted  the  type 
were  the  miracles  of  Jehovah  wrought  upon  the  living 
Jonah.  They  were  transactions  and  experiences  in  the 
lifetime  of  Jonah  and  record  thereof  was  record  of  that 

^>Rev.  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D.:  Annotations  to  Scofield.  Referenoa 
Bible,  1911,  p.  41. 
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time,  i.  e.,  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  791  to  760 
B.  C.  and  at  least  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  before  the  exile,  whose  date  is  582  B.  C.‘* 

We  have  mentioned  further  evidence.  It  is  that  of 
Jonah’s  vow.  That  vow  was  necessarily  conditioned  on 
Jonah’s  delivery  on  dry  land.  He  was  so  delivered.  As 
religious  teacher  of  Israel  Jonah  knew  the  divine  law 
of  vows,  viz.: 

“When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  to  Jehovah,  thy  God,  thou  shalt 
not  slack  to  pay  it:  for  Jehovah,  thy  God,  will  surely  require  it 
of  thee;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.*'  Deut.  23:21;  see,  too.  Numb. 
80:2. 

That  Jonah  promptly  performed  his  vow  is  clear,  for 
had  he  failed,  or  even  been  slack  in  its  performance,  it 
is  evident  from  the  record  that  God  would  again  have 
dealt  with  Jonah  for  such  new  sin  instead  of  again  ad¬ 
vancing  Jonah  to  the  exalted  honor  and  office  of  predictive 
prophet  of  God  to  the  Ninevites,  i.  c.,  “the  second  time.” 
Jonah’s  sacrifice  was  to  be  voiced  “with  the  voice  of 
thanksgriving.”  The  religious  record  of  Israel  shows  that 
the  function  of  the  sacrificer  is  not  only  to  express  per¬ 
sonal  gratitude  to  God  for  himself,  but  to  audibly  and 
most  publicly  give  to  God  specific  thanks  for  specified 
blessings,  that  thereby  the  majesty,  might  and  goodness 
of  God  should  be  declared  throughout  the  earth,  that  men 
should  be  led  thereby  to  believe.in  God,  reverence  and  obey 
Him.  Moses  zimrash — song  of  praise — Ex.  15:2 — ^re¬ 
counting  miracles,  ruling  wind  and  wave,  saving  the 
Hebrews,  destroying,  pursuing  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea 
was  the  essence  of  thanksgiving  proclaimed  aloud  most 
publicly  that  knowledge  thereof  should  speed  to  “Pales¬ 
tine,”  “Edom,”  “Moab”  and  “the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,” 
nations  soon  to  be  affected  by  the  people  Moses  was  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  Egypt.  When  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had 
finally  been  “set  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  David  had  pitched 
for  it”  in  Jerusalem,  where  Jehovah  had  chosen  to  put 
His  name  there,  Deut.  12:5,  to  be  the  place  thenceforth 
for  worship,  altar  and  sacrifice — David  and  the  people 

Davis:  Biblt  DiotUyiuiry,  Article,  “Chronology,”  pp.  186,  187. 
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offered  sacrifices,  and  “Then  on  that  day,  David  ddiv- 
ered  first  this  psalm  to  thank  Jehovah”  (1  Chron.  16 
R.  V.) ,  “Give  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  call  upon  His  name, 
make  known  His  deeds  among  the  people,”  following  this 
by  instancing  specified  marvels  God  had  wrought  in  bless¬ 
ing  the  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham  down  to  David’s  time,  as  specified  ground  of  specific 
thanksgiving,  adding,  “Declare  His  glory  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  His  marvellous  works  among  all  the  people,” 
V.  24,  R.  V.  Jonah  as  sacrificer  could  not  perform  his  vow 
in  his  offering,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  line  of  the  great  highway,  without 
audibly,  publicly  giving  thanks  for  the  blessing  that 
caused  him  to  make  his  vow,  recounting  the  essential 
facts  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  book,  especially  the 
miracles  of  “the  God  of  Heaven  who  maketh  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land” — and  the  facts  that  srave  rise  to  those  mira¬ 
cles,  i.  €.,  that  caused  Jonah  to  be  cast  into  the  raging 
sea — ^the  miracle  saving  Jonah  by  causing  him  to  be  taken 
into  a  great  fish,  kept  there  three  days  and  three  nights 
and  then  delivered  on  dry  land  alive,  unharmed — ^testi¬ 
mony  to  lead  and  cause  men  to  believe  in  God,  His  great¬ 
ness  and  goodness,  and  to  reverence  Him. 

Such  oral  public  proclamation  of  those  facts,  in  and  of 
itself,  necessarily  put  the  knowledge  thereof  upon  its 
passage  and  transmission  on  the  line  at  Jerusalem  and 
over  the  great  highway  to  Nineveh  and  to  all.  But  that 
does  not  of  itself  prove  that  that  knowledge  of  the  miracle 
wrought  upon  Jonah,  and  other  facts  in  the  proclamation, 
were  in  fact  communicated  to  the  Ninevites.  Nor  is  the 
fact  of  such  communication  to  the  Ninevites  shown  by 
the  fact  of  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  great  highway 
for  its  transmission,  coupled  with  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  t.  e.,  the  instinctive  love  and  universal  human 
habit  of  spreading  knowledge  of  ordinary  and  especially 
of  marvelous  events.  Neither  the  fact  that  the  “cry”  of 
Jonah  was  commanded  to  proclaim,  i>ortended,  dire  calam¬ 
ity  to  Nineveh,  nor  the  fact  that  the  entire  episode  of 
Jonah  and  its  menace  pointed  to,  centered  on,  the  Nine¬ 
vites,  nor  the  additional  fact  of  the  maxim,  that  evil  news 
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travels  fast  to  its  subject  or  victim,  in  themselves  proves 
that  knowledge  of  the  miracles  wrought  upon  Jonah  and 
the  facts  of  his  thanksgiving,  were  in  fact  communicated 
to  the  Ninevites;  but  they  do  furnish  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  knowledge  was  given  to  and  had  by  that 
people.  Presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  afforded  by 
circumstances  and  facts,  from  which  unexplained,  a  jury 
or  an  investigator,  may  infer  other  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances — ^here  infer  that  that  knowledge  was  had  by  the 
Ninevites.  In  such  case  the  question  remains:  Is  that 
inference  a  safe  one?  That  it  is  a  safe  one  will  be  shown 
when  that  presumptive  evidence  and  that  inference  are 
joined  and  considered  in  connection  with  a  potent  fact  in 
the  record,  viz :  “The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  in  God,” 
Ch.  3 :5.  Hebrew  scholars  agree  that  this  is  the  correct 
translation  as  in  Gen.  15 :6,  “Abraham  believed  in  Jeho¬ 
vah.” 

If  we  “think  out”  what  is  involved  in  that  potent  fact 
in  the  record,  we  see  that  belief  is  not  voluntary,  but 
belief  is  a  product  produced  by  evidence  brought  before 
the  mind.  Also  it  is  fundamental  principle  in  jural  sci¬ 
ence,  that  evidence  to  be  competent,  admissible  to  prove 
or  produce  belief  in  a  fact,  must  be  relevant,  germane, 
to  that  fact — also  that  evidence  must  be  not  only  relevant, 
but  must  be  coordinate,  that  is  equal  in  rank,  dignity  or 
order  with  that  fact.  The  fact  that  the  Ninevites  believed 
in  was  the  fact  of  God — a  supe”!  uman  and  supernatural 
fact.  Evidence  required  to  pr^ve  or  produce  belief  in 
that  fact  was  coordinate  eviden. .  i.  e,,  superhuman  and 
supernatural  evidence.  Object!  ’’  .iracles  wrought  upon 
Jonah  by  “the  God  of  heaven  */ii.ch  hath  made  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land”  constituting  the  gist  of  his  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  was  such  coordinate  evidence,  and  we  have  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  and  inference  that  knowledge  thereof  was 
communicated  to  and  had  by  tho  Ninevites,  and  we  have 
also  the  potent  fact  that  belief  in  God  was,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  people  of  Nineveh.  There  is  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record  or  within  the  field  of  view  to  produce 
that  belief  in  that  people,  and  the  maxim  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  applies,  viz.,  an  adequate  cause  for  producing  in 
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the  Ninevites  that  belief  in  God  having  been  shown,  and 
no  other  cause  shown,  the  cause  shown  must  be  held  to 
be  the  true  cause.  It  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
Ninevites  did  have  knowledge  of  the  miracles  of  God 
authenticating  Jonah  as  His  prophet  when  Jonah  deliv¬ 
ered  God’s  message  to  them  in  the  streets  of  their  city. 
We  thus,  by  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  which  we  reached  before  in  examining  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  conflict  but  entire  harmony 
between  the  two  lines  of  inquiry  employed. 
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PROOF  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  TRUTH  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  JONAH 

FRANCIS  WOODGATE  MOZLEY, 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND 

Enquiry  into  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
implies  enquiry  into  its  literal  truth, — ^how  far  is  it  a 
record  of  solid  fact  as  opposed  to  allegory  or  edifying 
fiction. 

In  considering  this  question,  one  point,  the  story  of 
the  Fish,  stands  out  in  such  importance  that  our  attitude 
to  it  must  be  defined  before  going  further.  If  such  a 
fact  were  stated  in  any  ordinary  history,  no  one  would 
think  twice  before  putting  it  aside  as  fabulous.  So  we 
do  with  the  story  of  Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  unless  hunt¬ 
ing  for  some  hidden  meaning.  The  acceptance,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  ordinary  Christians  of  the  literal  truth 
of  Jonah’s  story,  has  rested  on  the  belief  that  God  was 
almighty,  and  the  Scriptures  what  our  Lord,  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  Church  have  regarded  them,  true,  shown 
more  particularly  in  this  case  by  our  Lord’s  explicit  use 
of  the  story.  The  historical  truth  and  the  absolute  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  are  no  longer  accepted  by  a  mass 
of  Christian  scholars,  and  with  the  less  highly  educated 
in  this  country  the  rejection  of  them  generally  means  also 
the  rejection  of  the  Christian  religion  as  having  a  claim 
on  their  faith  and  obedience. 

A  great  matter  like  this  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
by-argument  of  an  essay.  But  as  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  for  our  subject  is  made  here  to  rest 
ultimately  on  Christ’s  acceptance  of  the  story,  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  must  be  indicated. 

The  change  of  view  with  regard  to  Scripture  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  repudiation  of  authority  in 
every  department,  the  breaking  asunder  of  the  bonds 
of  it,  and  the  casting  away  of  all  its  hampering  cords. 
But  it  has  been  actually  brought  about  by  the  belief  that 
Bible  statements  are  contradicted  by  modem  discoveries. 
Difficulties  have  always  been  recognized,  but  they  have 
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multiplied  so  greatly  as  to  overwhelm;  and  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  only  scientific,  indeed  the  only  truthful 
course,  to  cut  the  knot  But  a  scientific  course  is  not 
always  the  truthful  one.  If  we  are  quite  clear  as  to  two 
facts  which  seem  inconsistent,  the  thing  to  do,  is  not  to 
reject  one  of  them,  but  to  own  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  reconcile  them.  The  truth  of  Scripture  was  not  be¬ 
lieved  from  an  induction  of  its  statements,  much  less  the 
authority  of  Christ  owned  only  from  an  independent  ex¬ 
amination  of  what  he  says.  We  have  to  stake  the  whole 
of  this  life,  not  to  mention  the  next,  on  the  belief  in  his 
words,  for  that  is  inseparable  from  belief  in  himself, 
and  there  are  many  other  of  his  words  which  seem  counter 
to  experience  or  to  history,  by  no  means  only  those  which 
deal  with  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  not  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  what  is  irreconcilable;  on  the  one  hand 
traditionalists  have  to  learn  new  interpretations,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  new  learning,  on  the  other  a  standard  which 
enforces  the  distinction  between  demonstration  and  sug¬ 
gestion  will  show  how  very  far  short  of  demonstration 
a  great  deal  falls  which  is  given  by  critics  as  proof  or 
disproof. 

But  the  authority  of  Christ,  without  taking  into  account 
his  intention,  is  not  enough  to  prove  Jonah  literal  his¬ 
tory,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  he  should  quote  it  as  in¬ 
structive  and  illustrative  fiction.  However  strongly  the  op¬ 
posite  may  be  held  it  must  be  supported  on  other  grounds 
than  Christ’s  veracity  alone,  on  grounds  appealing  both 
to  the  real  meaning  of  Our  Lord’s  words  and  also  to  the 
character  of  the  book.  That  the  story  of  the  Fish  should 
one  way  or  other  be  not  meant  for  literal  fact  yet  the 
rest  of  the  book  be  offered  as  literal  fact  is  said  to  be 
held  only  by  Orelli;  so  here  it  may  be  put  aside;  though 
I  should  have  thought  there  might  be  reasons  why  the 
prophet  found  it  expedient  to  disguise  the  method  of  his 
rescue  in  an  enigmatical  form  reasons  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  However,  words  need  not 
be  spent  in  defence  of  a  view  which  is  not  accepted  here. 

If  the  whole  of  the  book  is  to  go  together,  as  either 
aU  literal,  or  all  imaginative,  it  is  evident  that  Christ 
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takes  the  third  chapter  as  literal  for  comparing  the  lots  of 
the  Ninevites  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  future  day  of 
judgment;  he  not  only  treats  them  and  their  history  as 
real,  but  does  so  as  claiming  a  knowledge  and  foreknowl* 
edge  more  than  human. 

But  to  go  on  to  evidence  which  is  not  based  on  Christ’s 
authority,  we  may  ask  what  are  the  alternatives  to  taking 
the  book  as  literal  truth?  Much  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  no  part  more  than  what  is  held  by  those  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  be  nearly  contemporary  with  the  book  of 
Jonah,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Esther,  is  judged  to  be  simply 
false,  to  be  given  out  as  literal  fact  but  actually  fiction. 
This  is  not  conceived  to  be  the  case  with  Jonah,  anyhow 
among  the  recent  critics  who  need  to  be  considered  here. 
There  is  something  in  the  book,  some  greatness,  some 
weight,  some  reality,  something  whatever  it  is  which 
keeps  them  from  this  line  and  inspires  expressed  or  un¬ 
spoken  respect.  We  may  exclude  also  mere  fiction,  given 
out  as  such  with  no  aim  beyond  the  reader’s  amusement, 
and  through  it  gain  or  fame  for  the  writer.  Even  if  there 
is  a  legendary  base  in  Jonah  it  is  worked  up  for  a  serious 
purpose.  The  two  characters  which  are  now  ascribed 
are  allegory  and  edifying  fiction.  The  upholders  of  these 
severally  are  strongly  opposed  to  one  another,  but  out¬ 
siders  can  see  them  as  having  much  in  common.  In  both 
the  object  is  to  edify,  in  the  allegory,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  in  the  story.  The  edifying  fiction  would  throw  light 
on  real  life  by  putting  forward  imaginary  characters  and 
circumstances  and  issues  having  some  analogy  to  real  life, 
and  this  may  run  very  near  the  analogy  of  allegory.  Both 
by  an  attractive  form  would  it  commend  moral  lessons 
whose  more  direct  presentation  might  repel.  Edifying 
fiction  is  almost  identified  with  Midrash.  Dr.  Driver’s 
widely  accepted  definition  of  this  is  “an  imaginative  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  thought  or  theme  suggested  by  scripture, 
especially  a  didactic  or  homilectic  exposition  or  an  edify¬ 
ing  religious  story.”  Tobit  and  Susanna  are  generally 
given  as  specimens  (some  add  Ruth  which  is  not  granted 
here).  Judith  is  not  called  a  Midrash,  but  will  come  in 
under  Marti’s  “fihnliche  Schriften.” 
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These  three,  Tobit,  Susanna,  and  Judith,  quite  bear  out 
what  is  said  above  of  the  style  of  edifying  fiction.  What¬ 
ever  serious  lesson  they  have  in  view,  they  seek  it  throusrh 
an  attractive  dress.  At  every  step  the  reader  is  aware 
of  an  effort  to  interest  him.  The  persons  are  carefully 
introduced,  actions  and  words  thoughtfully  mingled,  there 
is  plenty  of  description  and  picturesque  detail.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  detail  in  Jonah  is  much  dwelt  on  by  the  critics, 
and  strangely  claimed  in  support  of  their  views.  The 
above  named  stories  have  much  detail,  and  so,  too,  in 
allegories  is  no  scarcity  of  it,  none  in  the  vision  of  Er 
the  son  of  Arminius  (Plato  Rep.  X.  13).  The  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the  Sleeping  Bard, 
and  others  to  this  day  abound  in  it. 

On  either  theory  the  Fish  comes  in  as  an  incongruous 
patch.  Marti  says  truly  that  it  would  destroy  the  unity 
of  an  allegory.  No  allegory  can  be  quite  consistent 
throughout,  but  this  juxtaposition  of  the  monstrous  and 
the  natural  in  figures,  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  inartistic. 
But  the  Fish  comes  in  not  less  awkwardly  in  the  Tale 
theory.  Popular  philosophy  distinguishes  the  miraculous 
from  the  merely  wonderful.  The  distinction  may  be  hard 
to  express  scientifically,  but  is  one  of  practical  usefulness. 
The  story  of  the  Fish  contains  a  miracle  of  the  most 
striking  kind;  but  otherwise  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
miracle  there  is  in  the  book.  There  are  wonderful  co¬ 
incidences  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  things  that  may 
be  called  wonderful.  But  the  rest  of  the  book  teaches 
rather  that  God  can  use  ordinary  events  for  his  moral 
purposes  than  that  he  can  do  things  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  course.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  can  be 
called  a  miracle,  the  growth  of  the  kikaion  in  one  night. 
That  would  be  a  miracle  of  the  less  striking  kind ;  only  an 
exaggeration  of  the  rapidity  of  a  very  rapidly  growing 
plant;  asserted  moreover  not  in  the  narrative,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  implied  in  the  description,  the  son  of  a  night; 
so  that  it  is  not  forced  on  our  attention  as  a  miracle.  Such 
a  figurative  expression  might  mean,  I  should  have  thought, 
no  more  than  that  so  far  as  Jonah’s  observation  went  the 
plant  came  into  existence  in  that  time,  but  might  actually 
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have  been  above  ground  longer,  climbing  (if  botany  allows 
this)  among  the  stakes  of  the  hut,  but  the  leaves  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  unfolded.  De  non  apparentibua  et  non  existentibvjt 
eadem  est  ratio.  Anyhow,  the  question  is  not  whether 
with  our  knowledge  we  know  that  growth  in  a  night  is 
impossible  without  miracle,  but  whether  Jonah  had  such 
knowledge  of  Ninevite  plants  as  to  recognize  the  fact. 
There  is  nothing  in  chapter  4  to  show  this,  nor  in  the 
Lord’s  words  is  anything  to  distinguish  the  growth  from 
the  destruction  in  respect  of  miraeulousness. 

Then  the  miraculous  being  out  of  sight  in  the  rest  of 
the  book,  with  what  object  does  the  writer  fetch  out  of 
primitive  myth  or  contemporary  folklore  this  figure  of  the 
sea  monster,  agreeing  so  ill  with  his  general  style,  for 
he  could  perfectly  well  have  dispensed  with  the  additional 
link,  and  let  the  waves  throw  Jonah  up  alive  on  the  shore. 
To  adorn  his  story?  That  is  just  what  he  did  not  let  it  do. 
God  prepares  the  great  fish ;  it  swallows  Jonah,  and  keeps 
him  for  three  days;  he  prays  from  its  belly,  and  it  spits 
him  out.  That  is  absolutely  all,  we  hear  no  more  of  it, 
no  by-play  with  it,  nothing  descriptive,  nothing  comes 
of  it,  just  those  facts,  startling  yet  baldly  stated,  and  no 
allusion  any  more.  Compare  Tobit  where  the  fish  comes 
on  the  scene  with  picturesque  ferocity;  and  the  heart, 
liver,  and  gall  play  a  great  part  in  the  evolution  of  the 
story. 

To  dwell  on  the  style  of  the  book  of  Jonah :  “Now  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai.” 
Enough  here  to  command  attention,  no  effort  to  attract 
it.  Just  barely  enough  to  identify  the  central  character, 
no  description  of  him,  nothing  to  satisfy  a  natural  curios¬ 
ity  about  him,  what  is  not  to  come  out  in  the  narrative 
needs  not  knowing.  Then  the  Lord’s  message  and  the 
extraordinary  course  taken  by  Jonah,  offering  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enlargement,  but  all  from  the  moment  he  heard 
it  to  when  he  set  foot  on  board  dismissed  in  hardly  more 
than  half  a  verse.  One  superfluous  detail  we  have,  “he 
paid  the  fare  thereof,’’  which  attracts  more  attention  than 
it  would  have  in  Tobit  or  Judith  just  because  it  is  sych 
a  solitary  exception  to  this  writer’s  use;  and  so  we  must 
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assume  some  special  point  in  it  which  the  present  writer 
has  not  discovered.  Then  for  the  rest  of  the  chapter 
comes  a  string:  of  unceasing  detail,  but  all  necessary  to 
one  point,  how  Jonah  came  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
more  particularly  to  show  the  men  who  did  it  in  a  good 
and  God-fearing  light.  Then  comes  the  Fish  dismissed 
in  three  verses,  1:17,  2:1,  10.  What  opportunity  for 
grand  dramatic  behavior  of  the  prophet  as  he  offers  him¬ 
self  to  drown ;  something  parallel  to  the  devotion  of  Decius 
(Liv.  viii.  9).  Would  Tobit  or  Susanna  have  thrown  it 
so  away.  Another  opportunity  in  chapter  III  when  the 
message  is  renewed  and  he  obeys;  but  half  a  verse  is 
enough  to  bring  him  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh;  and  one 
more  verse  begins  and  ends  all  we  are  told  of  his  work  in 
it  In  six  more  verses,  of  comparative  detail,  yet  short 
for  the  matter  in  hand,  we  have  the  history  of  the  work 
on  Nineveh  concluded.  Last  comes  the  fourth  chapter, 
comparatively  lengthy  in  the  telling,  yet  hardly  a  word 
could  be  spared  for  the  showing  of  the  main  point,  Jonah's 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  way 
God  convinces  him.  His  conviction  is  implied  but  left 
untold.  The  style  all  through  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
style  of  books  which  we  are  told  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  Midrash,  and  seems  to  come  from  the  prophet  himself, 
who  alone  could  supply  knowledge  of  the  story. 

The  style  itself  is  on  the  side  of  literal  truth.  Prof. 
G.  A.  Smith  on  Chapter  I  exclaims,  ''How  very  real  it  is, 
and  how  very  noble,  the  source  of  it  was  God ;  men  spoke 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  What  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  simple  truth  of  the  book,  one  is  about 
to  say.  But  words  have  been  passed  over  which  sound 
so  discordant  to  old-fashioned  ears.  "The  art  is  consum¬ 
mate.”  We  feel  justified  in  reckoning  the  instinctive 
appreciation  wiser  and  truer  than  the  cold  judgment. 

Other  things  point  to  Jonah  himself  as  the  author.  The 
"with  them”  of  Chapter  1:3,  when  no  men  have  been 
mentioned,  though  we  are  soon  to  see  why  these  men 
were  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  memory  and  his  heart. 
Then  his  weakness  and  error  are  exhibited  to  us  clearly 
in  Chapter  I,  still  more  in  Chapter  IV.  The  moments 
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of  his  greatness,  the  self-sacrifice  on  the  ship,  and  his 
boldly  plunging  among  the  “fierce  Ninevites**  are  touched 
on  as  lightly  and  briefly  as  the  facts  allow.  An  admirer 
would  have  spent  more  words  on  them ;  a  detractor  have 
added  something  to  disparage  the  generosity  of  the  action. 
But  admiration  and  detraction  are  equally  remote  from 
the  spirit  of  the  book.  The  writer  is  burdened  with  the 
sense  of  an  experience  which  has  made  him  srreat,  shown 
him  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  yet  in  a  humbling 
light;  leaving  the  readers  to  draw  their  lessons  from  it, 
and  to  see  it  as  a  many-sided  reality,  not,  so  to  say,  like 
fiction  painted  on  the  fiat.  But  if  the  Fish  is  an  excres¬ 
cence  on  the  Fiction  theory,  it  is  not  less  so  to  the  writer 
of  facts.  He  recorded  it,  not  because  he  understood  it, 
or  meant  something  by  it,  but  because  it  actually  hap¬ 
pened  like  the  other  events  of  the  book,  a  mighty  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  presence  of  God  with  him.  The  art  is 
consummate,  but  the  art  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  realities. 

In  II  Kings  14:25,  Jeroboam  II  is  said  to  have  “re¬ 
stored  the  coast  of  Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet  which  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,“  of  Zebulun  in  lower  Galilee.  This  prophecy  is 
generally  taken  as  spoken  in  Jeroboam’s  reign,  anyhow 
it  would  have  been  sufficiently  late  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
to  allow  his  prophetic  career  to  extend  far  into  Jero¬ 
boam’s.  When  should  we  naturally  suppose  that  such 
a  message  as  Jonah’s  would  have  most  effect  on  Nineveh? 
Surely  not  in  a  time  of  success  in  war  but  in  adversity. 
The  reign  of  Jeroboam  almost  exactly  coincides  with  what 
may  be  called  a  forty  years  of  adversity  for  Nineveh, 
the  only  such  period  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the 
eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  This  points 
strongly  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  The  course  of  As¬ 
syrian  history  would  not  be  so  well  known  to  Jewish 
romancers  of  the  5th  or  4th  centuries,  as  to  choose  a  very 
obscure  period  for  this  reason.  A  traditional  basis  (the 
idea  of  which  is  emphatically  rejected  by  some  critics) 
would  not  help  here  unless  it  spoke  at  least  of  the  his¬ 
torical  Jonah  preaching  to  Ninettes. 
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Narrative,  Chapter  I 

The  book  opens  with  the  Lord's  command,  “Arise,  go 
to  Nineveh.”  Nineveh  was  nearly  500  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  Jonah's  home,  yet  there  is  not  the  faintest 
indication  that  he  is  sent  on  an  unusual  journey  unless 
anything  can  be  got  out  of  the  word  “Arise.”  “Jonah 
arose  to  flee  to  Tarshish.”  Some  commentators  would 
omit  this  first  mention  of  Tarshish,  thinking  it  more 
natural  that  the  choice  of  destination  was  determined  by 
the  boat  found  at  Joppa.  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  was  about 
2,000  miles  to  the  West;  and  the  language  spoken  there 
by  Phoenician  settlers  would  be  intelligible  to  a  Hebrew. 
If  Jonah  was  a  traveller  he  may  have  already  been  to 
Nineveh,  possibly  even  to  Tarshish  or  have  come  across 
those  who  had  been  there,  and  so  he  would  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  which  the  Chronicle  is  not  credited,  in  which 
direction  Tarshish  lay.  There  was,  Sayce  tells  us  (G. 
Smith's  Assyria,  pp.  19,  20)  a  large  carrying  trade  from 
India  through  Nineveh  and  Tyre  to  Spain,  much  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  Tyrian  merchants.  If  Jonah  travelled,  it 
would  probably  be  for  trade.  G.  A.  Smith's  suggestion 
(approved  by  Driver*)  is  that  Amos  was  a  commercial 
traveller.  Jonah  would  have  been  the  same,  only  with  a 
wider  range ;  and  we  do  not  know  in  what  wares.  'That 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  sea  is  implied  in  the  account  of 
his  going  on  board,  and  at  once  finding  the  retired  comer 
of  the  vessel  where  he  would  be  undisturbed,  and  in  his 
being  able  to  sleep  soundly  through  the  storm. 

Why  did  the  Lord's  mission  shock  him  so  much,  so  that 
though  after  his  deliverance  from  the  sea  he  obeys  the 
second  call,  he  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  mis¬ 
take,  however  far  he  had  learnt  that  blind  obedience  was 
his  duty.  The  Lord  has  no  reproof  as  for  moral  wrong, 
but  only  gentle  instruction  for  ignorance.  The  motive 
which  led  him  to  desire  punishment  on  Nineveh  cannot 
have  been  wholly  bad  or  contrary  to  God's  wilL  While 
accepting  the  prevailing  opinion  that  he  was  jealous  for 
Israel,  and  apprehensive  of  serious  injury  from  Assyria, 


*CMnbridge  Bible.  Amos,  pp.  105-106. 
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I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  key  to  the 
question.  He  desired  vengeance  on  wickedness.  There  is 
an  idea  abroad  that  vengeance  is  contrary  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  and  is  something  wrong. 

SZiKtK  6  $€09  o  i7ruf>€pwv  T^v  6pyrjv»  It  is  a  witness  how  irre¬ 
movable  is  the  righteousnes  which  standeth  like  the  strong 
mountains,  and  a  witness  necessary,  because  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Providence  the  righteousness  can  be  defied  and 
broken;  then  signal  vengeance,  a  strange  work,  for  God 
has  to  mark  that  his  justice  remains  firm  even  when 
defied.  Christ  forbids  it  to  all  who  (to  use  St.  John's 
expression)  have  sin  and  so  are  vulnerable  themselves; 
t.  e.,  he  forbids  it  to  all  men  here,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  personal  wrongs.  He  forbids  the  act  to  all 
except  the  Otov  Siaxovoc  (Rom.  13:4).  He  forbids  every¬ 
thing  in  the  thought  or  desire  of  it  or  satisfaction  in  it 
that  is  contrary  to  love  by  the  example  of  God;  but  as 
to  God  who  is  love  vengeance  belongeth,  the  two  cannot 
be  absolutely  irreconcilable.  As  justice  and  mercy  are 
attributes  of  God  they  can  never  have  been  strange  to 
the  conscience  of  men;  and  yet  in  some  way  as  general 
rational  principles,  or  however  it  were,  they  came  into 
full  recognition  by  stages. 

Since  Christ  we  are  living  in  a  dispensation  not  yet  per¬ 
fect,  but  an  advance  on  the  one  before.  That  again  was  an 
advance  on  one  in  which  the  claims  and  powers  of  justice 
were  only  dimly  felt,  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  men  did  that  which  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes.  It  was  an  advance  to  recognize  that  iniquity  had 
to  be  punished  even  when  a  sufferer  was  himself  the 
executor;  much  more  was  it  laudable  for  others  than 
injured  parties  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  ruin  of  high¬ 
handed  wrong  doers.  Justice  must  be  known  before 
mercy  can  be  understood.  Assyria  seems  even  then  to 
have  been  conspicuous  for  scoffing  at  righteousness,  any¬ 
how  in  its  side  of  justice  to  fellowmen,  and  for  making 
her  strong  right  hand  in  self  enrichment  her  only  prin¬ 
ciple  (Isaiah  10).  If  Jonah  travelled  in  many  countries, 
he  might  hear,  and  perhaps  see,  something  of  the  wrongs 
done  by  Nineveh  on  the  weaker  nations  round,  nations 
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in  which  he  may  himself  have  made  friends ;  and  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a  consideration  that  his  own  country  might 
easily  be  another  victim.  He  may  have  seen  in  Nineveh 
the  spoils  of  their  invasions,  valuables,  or  slaves  of  all 
sorts  tom  from  their  homes,  and  in  the  city  itself  the 
reign  of  the  same  bad  principles.  And  seeing  the  strength 
decaying,  yet  the  wicked  principle  still  alive,  did  not 
doubt  that  she  was  now  ripe  for  the  sickle.  It  was  too 
bitter  to  him  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  averting 
so  righteous  and  wholesome  a  consummation.  It  was  zeal 
for  righteousness,  and  the  righteousness  which  he  knew 
was  God’s,  and  only  in  a  second  degree  patriotism,  that 
made  him  reject  the  idea  of  saving  Nineveh  and  feel  sure 
that  he  was  really  at  one  with  the  Lord  all  the  time. 

The  Psalm,  Chapter  II 

The  place  of  Jonah’s  Psalm  strikes  the  reader  at  once. 
A  Psalm  of  thankfulness  to  God  who  has  heard  his  prayer 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  come  after  his  deliverance 
from  the  fish  and  the  sea.  But  it  is  introduced  as  Jonah’s 
prayer  from  the  belly  of  the  fish  (the  rendering  of 
nann  'yoo  “delivered  from  the  fish’s  belly”  seems  to  be 
generally  rejected) ;  and  after  the  Psalm  comes  “And  the 
Lord  spake  to  the  fish  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the 
dry  land.”  It  is  suggested  that  the  Psalm  had  an  origin 
quite  independent  of  the  story,  into  which  it  was  after¬ 
wards  inserted  at  an  inexact  place.  But  a  difficulty  so 
very  obvious  is  hard  to  ascribe  to  oversight  or  negligence. 
In  the  Psalm  itself  is  no  mention  of  actual  deliverance. 
God  has  answered  him,  heard  his  voice,  his  prayer  has 
come  unto  God’s  holy  temple,  and  he  says  how  he  will 
show  his  thankfulness  at  large.  But  after  “he  hath  heard 
my  calling”  there  is  no  going  on  “and  brought  me  out 
of  the  horrible  pit”  as  in  Psa.  40:1,  2.  It  is  more  like 
Psa.  3 :4,  sqq.,  “he  heard  me  out  of  his  holy  hill  hut  has 
not  at  present  altered  my  circumstances  only  sustained  me 
in  them,  freed  me  from  fear  and  promised  me  victory.** 
This  experience  of  Jonah’s  is  too  exceptional  for  us  to 
lay  down  a  rule  concerning  what  is  done  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  how  much  originality  we  should  expect. 
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Nor  even  acceptinsr  the  literal  truth  of  the  story  do  we 
exactly  know  what  that  experience  was,  as  is  well  pointed 
out  by  Huxtable  (Speaker’s  Commentary).  Was  he  sim¬ 
ply  insensible  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  did  he 
actually  die  and  rise  to  life  again,  how  far  was  he  con¬ 
scious  where  he  was.  It  is  a  common  idea  with  some 
grounds  for  belief,  that  between  life  and  death  a  very 
few  seconds  may  hold  a  world  of  thought.  Whether  he 
descended  into  actual  death  or  only  its  near  neighborhood, 
there  may  have  been  an  experience  of  the  horrors  of 
Sheol,  and  the  point  when  he  was  released  from  them, 
and  had  the  assurance  of  complete  deliverance  is  the  point 
of  the  song,  expressions  with  which  his  mind  was  already 
stored  taking  a  large  place  in  it.  It  is  like  Daniel’s  thanks¬ 
giving  after  learning  the  secret  of  the  dream  (Dan.  2) 
before  he  had  used  it  for  deliverance,  Paul  and  Silas  in 
the  stocks,  the  Three  Children  in  the  furnace  according 
to  the  LXX,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Psalms  like  the 
22nd,  31st,  69th  where  the  first  part  implies  actual  distress, 
but  thanksgiving  and  joy  come  before  they  end.  Hux¬ 
table,  however,  follows  Luther  in  thinking  that  the  Psalm 
is  the  throwing  into  poetical  form  later  on,  the  thoughts 
which  had  passed  through  his  mind  at  the  point  indicated. 

It  is  argued  that  the  quotations  from  the  Psalms  of 
the  Psalter  make  it  impossible  to  date  Jonah’s  Psalm  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  for  they  are  far  later.  It  is 
freely  allowed  that,  if  the  agreement  of  scholars  of  the 
day  can  afford  assured  results,  one  of  them  is  that  little 
of  the  Psalter  is  pre-exilic.  The  Greek  translation  is  a 
bottom  below  which  nothing  can  sink,  but  the  nearer  to 
that  you  can  bring  the  date  of  a  Psalm,  the  more  likely 
your  suggestion  is  to  be  approved.*  The  space  of  this 
essay,  to  say  nothing  of  learning  and  ability,  would  make 
proof  of  the  opposite  seem  impossible.  I  can  but  try  to 
indicate  its  reasonableness. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  absolutely  rejected.  Yet 
the  external  support  of  them  could  hardly  be  stronger. 
**We  can  point  to  no  era  of  sacred  history  and  say.  Then 


*Harti,  however,  dates  the  latest  Psalms  about  80  B.  C. 
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was  the  period  when  the  Psalms  had  not  their  titles  in 
the  current  copies  of  Scripture”  (Armfield  Gradual 
Psalms,  p.  32),  or  indeed  individually.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  for  liturgical  use  the  titles  are  easily 
dispensed  with.  But  the  LXX  translation,  which  is  dated 
“the  second  half  of  the  second  century  B.  C.”  (v.  Swete’s 
Introd.  to  0.  T.  in  Greek,  p.  25) ,  though  adding  to  them 
leaves  the  Massoretic  titles  almost  untouched.  Taking  it 
that  the  titles  were  where  we  have  them,  150-100  B.  C., 
they  were  ancient  then,  for  they  were  at  least  as  obscure 
to  the  Greek  translator  as  to  us,  nor  only  to  him.  There 
is  a  remarkable  identity  in  the  canon  of  the  Psalms,  LXX 
with  Massoretic;  the  psalms  the  same  and  in  the  same 
order,  and  excepting  the  Mucpo^  rjfitiv  (LXX,  Psalm  151), 
hardly  a  word  of  original  matter  added  outside  the  titles. 
We  may  assume  the  same  identity  in  the  Jerusalem  canon 
of  the  later  second  century  B.  C.  If  recent  compositions 
like  Maccabean  were  then  flying  about,  there  must  have 
been  a  close  correspondence  with  Alexandria  to  secure 
this  identity;  and  in  the  Temple  with  its  musical  guild 
of  Levites  of  at  least  300  years  continuous  life  must  have 
been  the  same  ignorance  of  the  titles’  meaning.  Then 
there  is  no  indulgence  of  invention  in  the  Titles;  sin¬ 
cerity  marks  their  form,  no  Tendenz  or  side-object,  or 
attempt  at  edification  as  in  the  Syriac  titles,  they  are  dry, 
concise,  mostly  uninteresting,  irregular. 

In  Driver’s  I.  0.  T.  which  presents  the  results  of  mod¬ 
em  criticism  in  its  more  moderate  forms,  the  history 
of  David’s  life  and  reign,  contained  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  treated  as  practically  complete  and  sufficient  for  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  of  his  character,  his  private  life  and 
thoughts  at  each  point.  But  in  fact  there  is  an  immense 
amount  we  are  not  told;  very  little  of  the  origins  and 
processes  of  his  foreign  wars,  very  little  about  the  grad¬ 
ual  settlement  of  the  country  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
how  it  was  saved  from  Philistine  domination,  and  con¬ 
verted  from  disorder  to  peace,  how  and  with  what  amount 
of  loyalty  or  dislike  it  was  led  to  accept  David’s  rule; 
and  then  how  these  two  lines,  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
were  mutually  entangled,  friends  of  David  abroad  and 
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malcontent  disloyal  parties  at  home,  religious  political 
personal  influences  acting  and  reacting  confusedly.  Read¬ 
ing  the  Psalms  in  the  light  of  the  titles  we  may  perhaps 
see  a  little  further  into  such  matters  than  in  the  history 
alone.  Psalms  of  popular  currency  might  easily  substi¬ 
tute  late  forms,  Aramaic  or  other.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
much  as  may  be  said  here. 

The  Psalms  from  which  Jonah's  words  are  derived  need 
be  only  those  of  the  first  two  books  together  with  Psa. 
142:3  entitled  David’s,  Jonah  2:2  is  nearer  in  form  to 
120  tljan  to  18 :6,  but  the  words  used  are  so  common  and 
the  meaning  so  simple  that  the  reference  to  18:6  may  be 
sufficient,  if  indeed  there  is  any  borrowing  here. 

Other  anachronisms  are  found  in  the  attribution  of  the 
book  to  the  historical  Jonah. 

It  is  said  to  show  signs  of  dependency  on  other  books, 
inconsistent  with  an  early  date;  these  are  summarized 
in  Driver’s  I.  0.  T.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  relevance  of 
some  of  the  instances.  Exod.  32:12,  14;  34:6  stand  in  a 
J  and  E  passage.  The  8th  century  B.  C.  (Jonah’s  cen¬ 
tury)  is  suggested  (I.  0.  T.,  p.  116)  as  the  date  of  J 
and  E’s  combination.  At  that  time,  then,  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  them,  not  that  separately  they  were 
new  then.  1  Kings  19 :4  is  of  Elijah,  whose  career  was 
before  Jonah’s.  In  Jerem.  18:11;  26:3, 15,  Joel  2:13, 14, 
so  far  as  there  is  need  to  suppose  any  dependency  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  Jonah  is  not  the  original.  In 
Jerem.  18  as  a  whole  the  resemblance  is  not  of  expres¬ 
sion  but  of  thought.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  radical 
position  of  the  book  of  Jonah  could  not  have  been  taken 
before  the  events  of  Jerem.  18  were  recorded.  Jeremiah 
himself  views  it  differently.  In  w.  7-10  he  reports  a 
standing  practice  of  the  Lord  not  confined  to  his  dealings 
with  Israel,  and  apparently  not  in  the  first  place  exempli¬ 
fied  in  these  but  extending  to  other  nations.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  prophet  having  in  mind  at  least  one 
older  instance  of  this  rule. 

The  next  point  is  the  intrusion  of  Aramaic  Words,  and 
words  of  later  use,  into  the  vocabulary.  The  linguistic 
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argument,  as  I  understand,  does  not  go  further  than  that. 
No  claim  is  made  for  lateness  on  the  ground  of  language 
except  on  account  of  a  limited  number  of  definite  words, 
unless  we  add  the  use  of  the  cognate  substantive  after 
the  verb,  and  once  ^  with  the  direct  object.  “The  dic¬ 
tion  is  purer  than  that  of  Esther  and  Chronicles,”  says 
Driver;  and  others  agree.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  reader 
cannot  trust  himself  to  recognize  the  fine  shades  of  dic¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  great 
scholars  had  told  us  directly  how  the  diction  and  not 
merely  the  vocabulary  compares  with  that  of  pre-exilic 
writings.  Still  if  we  must  abstain  from  claiming  it  as 
inconsistent  with  the  late  date,  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  no  argument  against  the  early  one. 

What  is  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  use  of 
Aramaic  words?  Margoliouth  (Languages  of  the  O.  T., 
Hastings,  D.  B.)  says  that  every  book  has  Aramaisms 
and  that  except  in  the  case  of  words  of  Aramaic  form 
they  do  little  to  prove  a  late  date.  And  what  is  the 
significance  of  late  words?  I  opened  quite  at  random 
a  one-volume  Shakespeare  at  Henry  VIII,  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  second  Act;  and  found  in  that  scene  of  tragic 
seriousness  the  following  words  in  colloquial  use  to-day 
but  teste  Cruden  not  occurring  in  A.  V.  (the  Apocrypha 
is  omitted) ,  more  might  be  given  which  would  add  force 
to  the  argument;  verger,  wand,  mctce,  consistory,  induce, 
inducement,  warrant  (verb) ,  domestics,  broach,  cur,  reso¬ 
lution,  legitimate,  daring,  trifle  (verb),  dilatory.  This 
does  not  itself  answer  the  question  why  one  book  should 
draw  more  on  a  late  vocabulary  than  others ;  but  it  does 
suggest  that  all  along  a  great  mass  of  words  might  escape 
Bible  use  and  yet  be  ready  on  slight  occasion  to  appear; 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  level  of  classical  or  religious  tone, 
would  bring  them  to  the  surface.  And  it  is  not  hard  to 
discover  adequate  occasion  in  the  case  of  Jonah.  As 
compared  with  other  prophets  he  is  a  story  teller  and 
not  a  preacher.  Gf.  Driver  I.  0.  T.,  p.  188,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  “longer  continuous  narratives  (in  Kings), 
describing  usually  occurrences  in  which  the  prophets  were 
more  or  less  directly  concerned  .  .  .  written  mostly  in 
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a  bright  and  chaste  Hebrew  style,  though  some  of  them 
exhibit  slight  peculiarities  of  diction,  due  doubtless  in 
part  to  their  North  Israelitish  origin”  (this  he  works  out 
in  a  footnote).  Then  Jonah  was  a  Galilean.  We  have 
not  many  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  of  Galileans,  probably 
Nahum  and  the  Song  of  Deborah,  both  poetry,  while 
Jonah  is,  except  for  the  Psalm,  pure  prose.* 

Thirdly,  Jonah  was  a  traveller,  he  might  be  much 
where  Aramaic  was  spoken,  and  with  Phoenicians  near 
enough  in  speech  to  affect  his  own  language,  or  as  sailors 
familiarizing  him  with  technical  terms  and  expressions 
of  the  sea. 

That  the  exceptional  vocabulary  of  Jonah  is  due  not 
to  lateness  but  to  difference  of  circumstances  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptional 
points  not  to  be  explained  by  lateness.  1:4  (to 

threaten  to  break  up) ;  in  the  way  it  is  used  1:4; 
n'B^nn  4 :8  of  the  wind ;  ny  with  the  infinitive  for  while. 

It  is  widely  allowed  that  as  nautical  matters  are  rarely 
referred  to  in  the  O.  T.,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  rareness  of  words  connected  with  them.  These  are 
(sailor),  ^nnn  (captain),  inn  (dig=row  hard). 

na'DD  (air.Ay.  in  0.  T.)  is  said  by  most  of  the  critics 
to  be  used  in  Aramaic  for  a  “decked  ship.”  Bewer,  how¬ 
ever,  here  gives  it  the  meaning  “the  below-deck,”  and 
A.  Lukyn  Williams  extends  the  same  meaning  to  its  Ara¬ 
maic  use.  Bewer  (if  I  may  speak  so  positively)  is  clearly 
right  here.  It  will  mean  not  the  whole  vessel,  but  the  part 

*G.  A.  Smith,  while  explicitly  only  calling  him  citizen  and 
probably  a  priest  of  Northern  Israel”  {Geogr.  of  Holy  Land,  p.  417; 
Min.  Propneta,  I,  p.  233)  repeatedly  implies  that  Hosea  was  a 
Galilean;  but  I  have  not  found  where  he  gives  his  reasons;  nor 
do  other  commentators  or  Bible  dictionaries  seem  to  say  so,  though 
the  Christian  tradition  (Hast.  D.  B.  Hosea,  p.  420)  is  said  to  give 
Issachar,  and  Rabbinic  conjecture,  Reuben  as  his  native  country. 
But  even  so  Issachar  as  the  Souwernmost  part  of  Galilee,  plain 
and  not  like  the  rest  in  the  hills,  might  in  dialect  go  with  their 
neighbors  south  of  them  rather  than  with  the  hill  countiy.  ^'Nature 
has  manifestly  set  Esdraelon  in  the  arms  of  Samaria”  (G.  A.  Smith, 
Geogr.  of  Holy  Land,  p.  379.  What  he  says  to  the  contrary,  p.  416, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  time  after  the  exile).  Anyhow,  Hosea*s  heart 
was  in  Ephraim  and  his  tongue  cannot  have  been  far  different, 
and  at  the  worst  he  would  not  expose  his  reproofs  to  ridicule  by 
obtrusive  provincialism. 
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boarded  over,  perhap8=:the  hold.  The  ordinary  word 
n'nc  is  used  three  times  in  these  verses  for  ship.  Why 
then  the  change?  Obviously  because  a  different  meaning 
is  wanted.  What  word  for  hold,  or  the  part  below  deck 
would  the  critics  substitute?  Whatever  word  were  used 
it  must  be  one  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.  in  that 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  nj'SD  is^  as  most 
of  the  scholars  affirm,  used  in  Aramaic  in  the  sense  of 
ship,  t.  6.,  cargo  ship  (cf.  the  English  Bottom,  New.  EngL 
Diet,  s,v,  1:7),  this  will  be  an  argument  for  an  earlier 
date  of  Jonah,  when  the  word  had  not  yet  changed  its 
meaning. 

To  these  nautical  expressions  it  is  reasonable  to  add 
pTVff,  this  being  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Psa.  107:80, 
of  quietness  of  the  sea. 

We  have,  as  was  said,  no  full  means  of  determining 
what  are  Galilean  idioms;  but  if  there  are  any  in  the 
book,  they  become  a  positive  argument  for  the  authorship 
of  Jonah  of  Gath-hepher  in  Lower  Galilee. 

The  relative  .c*  has  quite  apart  from  Jonah  been 
strongly  suspected  of  early  use  in  Northern  Israel.  It 
prevails  in  late  literature  but  is  found  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  and  as  Pusey  says  is  not  Aramaic.  It  is  found 
in  a  usual  form  4:10  and  in  unusual  or  strange  combina¬ 
tion  1 :7  in  the  mouth  of  the  sailors,  and  1 :12 

in  Jonah’s  answer  to  them.  These  two  last  are  found 
only  here  in  the  0.  T. ;  though  they  are  not  Aramaic  the 
combination  is  said  to  be  in  Aramaic  style.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  relative  is  found  nine  times  in  the  book  and 
there  is  nothing  against  referring  the  instances  of  .v 
to  Northern  use,  Galilean  or  Phoenician  patois. 

The  use  of  (4:10)  for  labour  as  in  late  Hebrew. 
In  Deborah’s  song  (Judges  5:26),  nio^n  is  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate  fabrorum  malleos,  A.  V.,  workmen* s  hani- 
mer,  and  so  other  modem  versions.  In  that  case  this 
would  be  a  Northern  use  of  the  word.  Moore,  however 
(on  Judges  5:26),  with  the  LXX  and  others,  disagrees 
with  this  rendering  of  either  word. 

Other  words  of  late  use  are: — nt^^yn^.  This,  as  Pusey 
points  out,  *’is  an  old  Hebrew  root,  as  appears  in  its  use 
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in  the  number  eleven  ...  it  is  used  in  Jonah,  not  by 
the  Prophet  himself,  but  by  the  shipmaster.” 

run.  This  occurs  four  times,  yet  it  is  misleading  to 
call  it  a  favorite  word  of  the  writer’s ;  it  is  used  as  fittest 
to  express  a  continual  thought  of  his,  that  God  uses  nat¬ 
ural  means  to  carry  out  his  providential  designs;  it  is 
the  thought,  not  the  word,  that  is  favorite.  It  is  used 
with  the  same  thought  (only  not  confining  the  means  to 
physical)  in  Psa.  61 :8.  In  its  later  Biblical  use  it  has 
no  religious  association  in  Job  7 :3. 

Dyt9  the  King’s  decree  is  an  Aramaic  word,  but  whether 
or  no  Aramaic  was  the  vernacular  of  Nineveh,  the  As¬ 
syrians  made  great  use  of  it  at  least  in  foreign  relations, 
and  an  Aramaic  word  was  bound  to  exist  for  the  decrees 
of  the  King.  It  certainly  has  been  the  modern  custom 
in  England  to  adopt  in  such  and  similar  cases  the  native 
word,  ukase,  firman.  Imperial  Hatt,  Papal  Brief  and  Bull, 
Pragmatic  Sanction. 

lan  4:11.  This  (almost  always  in  singular,  and=10,000 
exact),  except  for  a  dual  form  Psa.  68:17,  and  a  very 
doubtful  instance  Hosea  8:12,  and  this  place,  is  found 
only  in  the  later  books.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  11  times  all  included,  nasi  almost  entirely  pre- 
exilic,  stands  with  one  exception  for  a  large  but  vague 
number  only  so  far  defined  that  it  is  considerably  greater 
than  a  thousand,  and  only  in  poetical  language.  The  one 
exception  is  Judges  20:10,  where  the  number  meant  is 
exactly  10,000,  and  the  language  not  poetical.  It  has, 
however,  a  rhetorical  color  as  shown  by  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  ratio  1:10,  and  by  this  being  carried  up 
to  10,000,  which  is  not  a  number  of  organization.  Con¬ 
trast  Exod.  18:21,  2  Sam.  18:1,  4.  In  Jonah  we  want 
the  language  of  statistics,  not  of  poetry  ;  the  argument 
corresponds,  and  the  rude  unrhythmical  run  of  the  pero¬ 
ration.  Does  then  the  Biblical  use  of  nssn  make  it  really 
suitable  here?  And  instead  of  n33*i  is  not  the  general 
competitor  of  i3n  with  a'  multiplier?  Here  ni 
is  chosen  to  allow  use  of  the  number  12,  by  it  to  bring 
up  the  thought  of  Israel,  and  so  to  remind  of  the  equality 
of  God’s  providence  and  to  wake  up  some  sympathy  in 
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the  prophet  If,  however,  Jonah  were  a  trader  he  would 
be  familiar  with  numerals;  and  possibly  even  by  the 
eighth  century,  Greek  traders  were  influential  enough 
to  familiarize  the  reckoning  by  myriads.  Anyhow,  the 
use  in  Psa.  68  implies  that  the  singrular  form  was  already 
in  existence.  The  critics  from  time  to  time  call  atten¬ 
tion  very  fairly  to  points  favorable  to  an  older  date.  On 
ma  Marti  remarks  that  “Der  Ausdruck  stammt 
aus  der  alten  Zeit” ;  says  also  that  the  general  late  sense  of 
nunp  is  not  Proclamation  but  Reading  aloud. 

“The  God  of  heaven,”  1:9,  “A  post-exilic  expression 
used  in  converse  with  heathen  or  placed  in  their  mouth” 
(Driver,  I.  0.  T.,  p.  553),  and  he  gives  the  references 
Ezra  1 :2;  5:11, 12;  5:9, 10;  7:12,  21,  23;  Nehem.  i  :4,  5; 
2 'Ay  20;  Jonah  1 :9;  Dan.  2:18, 19,  37,  44;  (Psa.  155:26) ; 
Gen.  24:  (3),  7.  It  was  separation  from  the  land  of 
Israel,  the  holy  land,  which  turned  Israel’s  eyes  to  heaven 
as  the  home  of  their  God,  and  made  them  adopt  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  title  almost  as  his  name.  It  was  the  thought  of 
sending  his  servant  to  do  God’s  work  in  a  distant  land 
which  made  Abraham  mention  heaven.  Here  in  Jonah 
everything  combines  to  make  the  description  natural. 
He  is  speaking  to  heathen,  he  is  no  longer  on  holy  ground, 
and  the  forces  of  the  sky  are  pursuing  him  at  sea.  The 
difference  of  tone  must  be  felt  between  the  use  of  the 
word  “God  of  heaven”  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Daniel 
(except  in  Cyrus’  decree),  and  in  this  place  of  Jonah. 
In  those  it  indicates  one  already  known,  here  it  intro¬ 
duces  by  description  one  hitherto  unknown.  In  the  other 
books  it  is  a  name  with  little  special  insistence  on  the 
connotation;  in  Jonah  it  is  a  lively  reference  through 
the  urgency  of  circumstances  to  the  question  he  was 
answering,  and  to  the  storm.  When  a  simple  phrase  fits 
the  context  hand  in  glove,  that  is  explanation  enough  of 
its  use. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  and  some  other  critics  (not  Che3nie 
or  Driver)  include  among  their  arguments  for  a  late  date 
the  preponderating  use  of  'jk  in  this  book:  5  times 

(1:9,  12;  2:5,  10;  4:11)  to  '3:k2  (1:9;  5:2). 

The  mere  numerical  fact  may  be  suggestive  but  can- 
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not  furnish  a  weisrhty  argument  unless  (as  e.  g,,  in  Eze¬ 
kiel)  the  inequality  is  more  considerable  or  the  scale 
larger  than  here.  Considering  the  many  influences  which 
might  affect  the  choice  of  pronoun  the  ratio  5:2  is  not 
worth  much.  But  compare  numerically  other  writers. 
Amos  and  Hosea  were  about  contemporary  with  Jonah. 
In  Amos  'sjk  8  to  1:  Hosea  about  11:10.  Both  very 
different  from  Jonah.  But  if  this  difference  is  to  count 
for  so  much,  is  the  difference  of  Amos  from  Hosea  to 
go  for  nothing,  a  drop  from  almost  the  whole  to  a  half? 
Why  not  argue:  The  Southern  Amos  has  more  of 
than  the  central  Hosea,  and  so  we  may  expect  the  central 
Hosea  to  have  more  than  the  Northern  Jonah.  There 
may  possibly  be  something  in  this.  Ruth  (7:2)  and 
Amos  have  the  highest  proportion  for  'sjk  of  all  books: 
and  the  fact  that  in  Samuel  (50  to  50)  the  proportion 
is  so  much  larger  than  in  Kings  (about  8  to  39)  may 
be  due  to  Samuel  dealing  mostly  with  Southern  Israel, 
and  Kings  with  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Of  the  other 
books  nearer  the  eighth  century  we  have  in  Micah 
i  to  'jv  :  in  Isaiah  1-39  'Sjtt  4,  to  'js  8,  a  proportion 
not  appreciably  different  from  Jonah’s.  But  in  modem 
criticism  the  prophets  are  such  resrions  of  shifting  sand, 
there  is  not  much  controversial  force  in  this  argument. 

To  pursue  a  method  more  rational  than  the  merely 
arithmetical  and  examine  the  instances  separately. 

1:9  naji.  “With  (substantive)  predicate  ’ 
is  regularly  employed”  (New  Hebr.  Diet.  B.D.B.  s.v.) 
which  quotes  this  with  other  examples.  (The  substantive 
in  this  case  is  descriptive  of  the  person.) 

3:2.  w '33K  ;  ptep.  following;  so  Gen.  7:4; 

15:2;  Josh.  1:2;  11:6;  2S :14,  etc. 

1 :9,  Kn'  'JK  D'OB^n  ntc  possibly  even  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Gen.  42:18  Kn'  dk;  anyhow  nothing 

modem  in  it. 

1 :12,  jnr  “following  ptep.  as  subject”  B.D.B. 

8:5,  'nnoK  quotation  from  Psa.  31 :23,  and  ten  com¬ 
mon  phrases  B.D.B. 

8:10,  nniTK  mm  'jki.  Nothing  special  of  note, 
but  cf.  45:6,  13:6,  59:17,  88:14,  etc. 
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:  (10)  11,  DWK  . non  nnn  (10) .  'jn  where 

two  subjects  are  contrasted  as  (]ren.  SI  :52 
n^yn  nriK  dk  ...  naya  ':k  dm 

'ja  is  usual  when  persons  are  set  one  against  another, 
e.  p.,  Gen.  1^:23  the  King  of  Sodom  and  Abram;  53:13 
Jacob  and  Esau;  ^0:16  Baker  and  Butler;  Judges  P:2 
Abimelech  and  his  brothers;  2  SanL  iP:39  (38)  Chimham 
and  David;  Psa.  109  A  the  Psalmist  and  his  persecutors. 

Various  things,  as  B.  D.  B.  notes,  may  determine  the 
choice  of  pronoun,  and  one  of  them  we  might  perhaps 
say  is  that  'jh  is  felt  more  suitable  when  the  individuality 
is  emphasized,  i,  e.,  I  and  not  you,  he,  they,  others;  and 
'3JK  when  the  personality,  what  I  am,  my  character,  what 
you  know  of  me  or  I  am  about  to  show  of  myself.  There 
is  nothing  rigid,  '•3:k  might  stand  often  where  it  does 
not,  only  it  comes  not  so  often  in  the  first  case.  We  have 
Genesis  (Cain  and  Abel),  27 :11  Jacob  and  Esau, 
31:39  Jacob  and  Laban,  2  Sam.  24:17  (David  and  his 
people).  Yet  even  here  we  may  note  that  in  Gen.  27 :11 
Jacob  is  describing  himself  31:39  he  is  insisting 

on  the  fact  of  his  resolute  and  loyal  endurance;  and  2 
Sam.  24:17  the  common  text  of  the  LXX  rightly  inter¬ 
prets  the  meaning  by  its  addition  [cya>]6iroi/*^v.  David  is 
thinking  of  himself  in  a  particular  character.  Num. 
23:15  it  is  the  two  methods  of  approaching  God  rather 
than  the  two  persons  that  are  contrasted. 

The  case  of  the  use  of  mentioned  by  B.D.B.  **ap- 
pended  to  verb  for  emphasis”  comes  under  this  head. 
Judges  8:23  “Whoever  will  be  king,  I  will  not”  2  Sam. 
12:28  “The  King  must  take  the  city,  not  I.”  See  also 
the  examples  below  of  composite  subject.  Is  it  too  much, 
then,  to  ask  the  Hebrew  Scholars,  which  of  the 
in  Jonah  will  you  alter,  or  how  will  you  sprinkle  in 
to  give  the  book  the  true  eighth  century  color? 

In  depreciating  the  numerical  test,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  other  circumstances  beside  those  mentioned 
above  which  may  influence  the  choice  between  and  ojh 
In  composite  subjects  'jm  is  regularly  used: — 

Gen.  22:5  (nyjm  ^jk)  31:44;37:10;41:ll;Exod.9:27; 
Num.  20 :19 ;  Josh.  8 :5 ;  Judges  12 :2 ;  20 :4 ;  1  Sam.  14 :40 ; 
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20:23;  1  Kings  1:21;  8:17;  20:4;  unless  the  speaker  has 
a  pre-eminent  importance,  when  is  used. 

Judges  11 :37,  Jephtha’s  daughter  and  her  companions. 

Joshua  24:15,  Joshua’s  own  faithfulness  is  seen  in  that 
of  his  house. 

2  Sam.  8:28,  blood  guiltiness  of  the  King  itself  -  in¬ 
volves  the  kingdom. 

Isaiah  8:18,  the  witness  of  the  prophet’s  children  is 
part  of  his  own. 

Judges  7 :18,  the  verb  preceding  is  in  the  first  person 
singular  which  is  not  usual  in  this  case  (But  Judges 
12 :2)  ^  In  Gen.  34 :30,  Jacob  has  been  speaking  of  himself 
as  a  clan  and  makes  the  mention  of  the  other  men  some¬ 
thing  of  an  afterthought. 

When  the  tribe  speaks  of  itself  in  the  singular,  perhaps 
is  preferred,  Gen.  J^:30;  Joshua  17:14;  2  SanL  1P:44. 
Exceptions  (?)  are  Judges  11 :27  (with 

Moses,  speaking  of  himself,  prefers 

Exod.  J  :11 ;  4 :10, 10 ;  8 :25 ;  S2 :18 ;  Num.  11 :12, 12, 14 ; 
and  (evidently  though  with  an  anacoluthon)  Exod.  7:17, 
and  Deuteronomy  passim. 

Exceptions  with  Exod.  5:12,  30  both  P.  and  the 
same  phrase, 

Exod.  JJ:16,  noyi  (bis) — composite  subject. 

To  view  the  matter  from  another  point.  In  books  dated 
by  the  critics  not  very  far  from  Jonah,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther,  'djk  is  found  only  twice;  1  Chron. 
17 :1,  quoted  or  extracted  from  2  Sam.  7 :2 ;  and  Nehemiah 
1 :6,  liny  which,  like  other  words 

in  the  passages,  comes  from  Solomon’s  prayer,  1  Kings 
8 :28, 29 ;  2  Chron.  6 :19,  nnay  n^onn-^x.  As  Twy 

has  immediately  preceded  in  Nehemiah,  is  substi¬ 
tuted  as  a  conscious  archaism  to  suit  the  passage.  It  is 
to  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  the  antiquity  of  the  prayer 
and  ensuing  promise  (1  Kings  P:3)  which  showed  how 
this  was  all  worked  into  their  history  from  early  times. 

In  Jonah  there  is  no  occasion  of  this  sort  for  the  use  of 
'3JX  ;  once  it  is  in  the  Lord’s  mouth,  and  once  used  to 
the  sailors  in  the  most  natural  manner;  both  occasions 
in  accordance  with  the  time  when  its  use  was  a  living 
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one.  An  imitator  of  old  style  like  Chatterton  would  have 
peppered  it  over  the  book  much  more  freely.  Instead 
of  Uie  small  number  of  cases  beinsr  an  argument  against 
early  date,  the  using  of  it  at  all,  and  the  way  it  is  used, 
speaks  very  strongly  for  an  early  date.* 

Stress  is  laid  by  the  critics  upon  the  nriM  of  3 :3.  '*Nine- 
veh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,’*  as  showing  that  it 
was  so  no  more  when  the  book  was  written.  This  seems 
a  great  deal  to  get  out  of  one  word  in  the  whole  book; 
indeed  had  the  writer  known  that  Nineveh  had  perished, 
would  there  be  no  indication  that  Jonah’s  threat  had  not 
gone  quite  for  nothing?  There  is  such  agreement  of 
great  scholars  on  this  point,  one  might  hesitate  only  that 
(1)  they  take  no  notice  of  the  obvious  explanation  and 
have  no  argument  against  it.  “The  past  tense  was  used 
because  the  statement  of  Nineveh’s  greatness  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  an  historical  notice  but  is  altogether  relative 
to  Jonah’s  sentiments  respecting  his  mission”  (Huxtable 
ad  loc.  Speakers  Comm.) .  And  (2)  Dr.  Driver  does  not 
mention  this  argument ;  and  as  he  is  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  Hebrew  tenses  one  would  expect  to  find  it  in 
what  he  says  on  Jonah  in  I.  0.  T.,  if  he  regarded  it  as 
weighty.  When  the  brethren  said  to  Joseph,  Gen.  12 :11, 
nnny  vn  they  did  not  mean  to  leave  it  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  spying  that  very  moment.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  the  study  of  Hebrew  Tenses  the  learner  hum¬ 
bly  strives  by  Einstein-like  contortions  of  brain  to  acquire 
the  Semitic  time-sense.  It  is  therefore  with  some  relief 
he  finds  that  anyhow  in  prose  and  allowing  the  rule  of 
thumb  which  gave  birth  to  vau  conversive  he  only  rarely 
comes  upon  a  tense  not  easily  intelligible ;  even  the  habit¬ 
ual  future  is  represented  in  English  idiom.  No  doubt, 
then,  we  do  right  to  follow  the  critics  here  in  making 
oaK  as  simple  and  European  a  past  tense  as  Fuit  or  Was. 
In  English  describing  a  walking  tour  we  could  say,  “This 
hill  was  higher  than  the  other,  so  we  expected  a  better 
view  from  it”  or  “We  had  to  look  out  for  a  bridge,  as 

*Mr.  Finn  (Th9  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch^  p.  617)  has  a  very 
suggestive  article  on  and  oau;  bis  meaning,  however,  of 
is  not  adopted  here. 
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our  next  place  lay  West  of  the  river/’  no  implication  that 
the  hill  has  changed  its  height  since  then,  or  the  town 
its  site!  But  where  closely  connected  with  past  events 
permanent  facts  can  borrow'  the  tense.  The  assertion 
Nineveh  was  a  great  city  which  has  been  made  twice 
before  (i:2;  8:2)  here  is  put  in  closest  connection  with 
Jonah’s  actual  journey.  Need  we  look  for  an  idiom? 
There  is  nothing  here  not  literally  true,  nothing  even 
inexact:  only  out  of  an  extended  fact  (that  Nineveh  was 
great  up  to  the  moment  of  writing)  that  portion  is  se¬ 
lected  which  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  (that  it 
was  great  when  Jonah  was  there) . 

Chapter  S  :8.  Two  more  questions  are  raised  over  this 
verse.  What  is  Nineveh?  And  what  is  meant  by  a  day’s 
journey?  The  difficulty  is  that  three  days’  journey,  reck¬ 
oning  20  miles  a  day,  is  far  beyond  the  size  of  the  Nineveh 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
point  where  now  is  Mosul,  and  now  marked  by  mounds 
which  are  called  Kuyunjik  and  Nebi  Junus.  The  answer 
given  by  Pusey  and  others  is  first  that  the  name  Nineveh 
is  extended  to  include  a  large  thickly  populated  area 
stretching  along  the  Tigris  from  Nineveh  proper  some 
16  miles  southward  to  the  ancient  Calah,  the  present  Nim- 
rud,  near  where  the  upper  Zab  joins  the  Tigris,  and  ex¬ 
tending  some  distance  eastward  from  the  River.  The 
Greek  geographers  seem  to  have  embraced  this  area,  and 
more,  under  the  name  Nineveh;  and  so  also  a  XVIIth 
century  traveller  is  said  the  have  done  (Pusey).  This 
is  not  accepted  by  most  of  the  critics,  but  G.  A.  Smith, 
who  gives  a  very  clear  and  helpful  account  of  the  area, 
which  he  seems  to  have  seen,  agrees  with  Pusey  on  this 
point;  but  1  venture  with  hesitation  to  follow  the  gen¬ 
eral  critical  opinion.  (As  for  numbers  Nineveh  proper 
would  have  a  large  extramural  population  and  perhaps 
the  limit  of  age  for  the  over  120,000  should  be  pla^  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  two  years.)  Next,  the  three  days’ 
journey  is  reckoned  as  traced  round  the  circumference 
of  this  enlarged  city.  The  length  of  this  circumference 
on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  is  stated  as  about  60  miles. 
Without  questioning  that  dimensions  of  towns  are  some- 
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times  stated  in  this  way  (Revel.  21 :16  has  been  thus  in¬ 
terpreted)  it  is  a  perplexing  method  of  measurement, 
especially  in  terms  of  days*  journey ;  for  who  in  an  ordi- 
nay  way  has  occasion  to  walk  around  the  circumference 
of  a  place;  and  the  one  day’s  journey  in  the  city  men¬ 
tioned  immediately  after,  would  naturally  lie  on  the  diam¬ 
eter  (Bewer  and  others).  Then  to  reckon  the  interval 
between  towns  by  days*  journey  may  be  natural  but  not 
the  distances  in  the  town  itself,  not  only  because  of  the 
shorter  lengths,  but  of  the  difference  of  object  in  the 
movement,  it  is  not  so  continuous. 

What  is  a  *i^ne?  The  word  only  recurs  late.  In  Ezek. 
42:4  it  is  a  corridor  in  the  Temple,  which  does  not  help 
here.  But  in  Nehem.  2:6  (near  the  critics*  date  for 
Jonah)  Artaxerxes  asks  Nehemiah  “For  how  long  shall 
thy  journey  be?**  (na^no).  The  King  knew  probably  as 
well  as  Nehemiah  what  the  distance  was  and  how  long 
the  journey  would  take.  What  he  wants  to  know  is  how 
long  the  work  would  occupy  him  when  he  got  there; 
i.  e.,  the  includes  not  only  the  travelling  but  the 
work  for  which  it  is  undertaken.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  word  should  not  have  kept  the  meaning  for  300 
or  400  years.  Again  (3:4)  “Jonah  began  to  enter  the 
city**  implies  that  a  new  stage  began  as  he  entered  it, 
not  a  mere  continuance  of  the  travelling  up  to  that  point; 
and  by  it  is  most  naturally  understood  that  his  prophesy¬ 
ing  began  then.  If  so,  he  cannot  have  done  his  day’s 
walk  at  a  travelling  pace  (there  are,  however,  commen¬ 
tators  on  both  sides  who  think  he  was  silent  till  the  end 
of  the  day).  Then  he  might  word  it,  “Nineveh  was  a 
place  it  took  three  days  to  get  through,**  though  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  sort  of  work  which  fixes  the  standard  of 
time,  whether  conunercial  or  prophetic,  or  the  two  identi¬ 
fied,  or  any  other. 

Before  going  on  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  few  points 
of  the  history  about  this  time.  Rimmon-  (alias  Adad-) 
nirari  III,  the  last  powerful  king  of  his  family,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  783  by  Shalmaneser  III,  after  him  came  in  773 
Assurdan  III,  then  755  Assumirari  II,  who  was  sup¬ 
planted  in  745  by  Pul,  a  usurper  taking  the  name  Tiglath- 
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pileser  and  reigning  till  727.  The  three  reigns  from  788 
to  745  are  the  inglorious  ones,  in  which  the  arms  of  As¬ 
syria  were  first  used  in  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  con¬ 
quests,  and  then  were  idle  or  not  engaged  abroad.  These 
dates  are  fairly  certain ;  and  the  88  years  nearly  coincide 
with  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  in  Israel,  where  the  dates, 
though  sufficiently  ascertained,  are  not  so  precise.  What 
gives  certainty  to  the  Assyrian  dates  is  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  June  15,  763  B.  C.  This  is  recorded  in  the 
Eponym  Canon.  It  was  the  custom  for  some  centuries 
to  name  each  year  after  a  distinguished  official,  who  is 
now  called  the  Eponym,  and  we  have  copies  of  the  list 
•of  names  in  two  forms,  one  a  mere  list,  the  other  adding 
in  most  years  one  or  two  occurrences  of  the  year.  In 
each  list  a  line  is  drawn  across  after  the  last  Eponym 
of  a  reign,  though  owing  to  some  difference  of  computa¬ 
tion  the  line  is  not  always  drawn  at  the  same  point  in 
both  lists.  In  the  annotated  form  a  line  is  also  drawn 
after  764,  the  year  before  the  eclipse.  The  explanation, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  this:*  Assur,  a  city  some  miles 
further  down  the  river  on  the  right  bank,  the  original 
capital  and  residence  of  the  king,  was  still  the  home  of 
the  priestly  power.  But  a  century  before  this  the  royal 
residence  had  been  moved  to  Calah,  which  lies  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab  at  their  confluence,  the 
stronghold  of  the  military  and  official  class.  The  priests, 
discontented  at  the  loss  of  the  residence  and  perhaps  now 
encouraged  by  weakness  of  the  army,  started  in  763  an 
insurrection  in  Assur  which  was  put  down  next  year, 
setting  up  a  new  king  of  unknown  name  whose  reign  they 
marked  by  the  usual  line.  The  year  765,  two  years  before 
the  eclipse,  was  a  year  of  plague,  as  was  759.  Assur- 
nirari,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  restored  the  residence  to  Assur,  but  then  again 
after  some  years  a  rebellion  in  Calah  helped  to  bring  his 
reign  to  an  end.  Apparently  all  through  this  Nineveh 
was  the  great  city  and  the  capital,  a  great  commercial 
center  though  many  miles  from  the  King’s  seat. 


*Sehrad«r  (Winckler) :  KMlinaekrift.  u.  A.  T.  (1902),  pp.  48-49. 
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3 :6,  **The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  in  God  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  fast.*’  Obviously  Assur  and  Calah  had  a  city 
life  of  their  own.  Then  still  more,  Nineveh  was  a  greater 
place  and  farther  off  from  the  King’s  person.  It  would 
have  some  municipal  government,  which  is  here  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  imperial,  incidentally  and  not  osten¬ 
tatiously,  in  a  way  not  to  be  expected  of  a  late  romancer, 
least  of  one  who  out  of  ignorance  talked  of  the  King  of 
Nineveh,  inventing  a  title  to  suit  his  story.  If  the  King 
were  brought  in,  only  to  ornament  fiction,  the  movement 
would  not  be  represented  as  in  full  swing  under  public 
orders  before  he  comes  to  the  scene.  Not  until  there  has 
been  time  to  proclaim  the  fact,  and  put  on  general  mourn¬ 
ing  does  the  news  reach  the  King.  nmn  yj'i 

(3 :6) .  The  verb  seems  to  imply  a  point  out  of  near  reach, 
cf.  Jerem.  51:9;  1  Sam.  16:9;  Micah  1:9;  2  Sam.  5:8. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  the 
time.  The  post-exilic  writer  imagined  would  not  have 
put  his  king  outside  the  city,  at  a  distance  from  it,  or 
have  known  that  in  Jonah’s  time  the  king  lived  there, 
especially  when  in  2  Kings  iP:36  we  are  expressly  told 
that  Sennacherib  resided  at  Nineveh. 

More  than  one  critic  quotes  Sayce,  “The  title  ’King 
of  Nineveh’  could  never  have  been  applied  to  him  while 
the  Asssrrian  empire  was  in  existence.”  This  is  a  large 
assertion  to  base  on  the  documents,  even  were  we  as  well 
off  for  those  of  Jonah’s  time  as  for  the  period  of  their 
greatest  abundance.  What  evidence  do  they  afford  of 
the  way  the  populace  spoke,  or  of  the  language  a  low 
class  traveller  would  use  when  he  got  home?  King  of 
Nineveh  is,  we  might  say,  a  description,  not  a  title.  And 
yet  possibly  it  would  be  right  to  go  further  and  question 
how  far  at  this  point  the  Assyrian  empire  had  a  real 
efficacious  existence.  Assyria  had  come  down  to  be  a 
second  rate  power;  and  the  title  King  of  Ass3rria  might 
even  then  have  called  up  associations  in  foreign  ears  which 
it  was  hard  to  fit  on  file  kings  of  Jonah’s  time. 

As  for  the  mention  of  the  King’s  name,  why  should 
it  be  mentioned?  How  often  do  we  mention  our  king’s 
name  in  conversation,  and  not  merely  say  “the  king”? 
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Jonah  need  never  have  heard  it,  or  known  it,  unless  in 
a  conunercial  contract.  Then  the  space  devoted  to  Nine¬ 
veh  itself,  a  short  chapter  of  ten  verses.  The  spirit  of 
the  narrative  is  to  exclude  superfluity. 

If  the  absence  of  historical  detail  is  noticed,  it  will  be 
to  the  point  to  quote  Prof.  Kennett  (quoted  in  Church 
Quarterly,  January,  1923),  although  details  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  do  not  apply  here  “(Compilers  of  the  books  of)  the 
Prophets  were  actuated  not  by  any  archeological  interest 
(in  the  sayings  of  holy  men  of  old),  but  by  a  desire  to 
provide  spiritual  edification  (for  their  own  time) 

It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  a  refor¬ 
mation,  and  that  there  is  no  notice  in  documents  of 
Jonah’s  preaching  and  its  effects.  We  are  not  required 
by  our  Lord’s  words,  much  less  by  the  O.  T.  account  to 
suppose  that  the  results  remained  very  conspicuous  for 
a  long  time.  Religious  revivals  often  are  short  lived, 
anyhow  on  the  surface.  Expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  re- 
curret.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  revival 
movement  in  S.  Wales  under  Evan  Roberts  had  astonish¬ 
ing  results  in  the  habits  of  the  people  generally,  striking 
every  eye.  A  very  short  time,  all  that  was  gone,  and  the 
surface  of  society  there  looked,  and  looks  now  in  those 
respects,  just  as  it  always  did.  We  need  not  say  no  results 
remain,  but  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  to  see.  Again 
to  judge  from  the  book  what  was  staring  and  conspic¬ 
uous  was  the  reign  of  vice  of  whatever  kind;  the  better 
period  would  show  the  improvement  by  the  absence  of 
things  worth  recording. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  Jonah’s  preaching  in 
Nineveh  directed  against  idolatry.  So  far  as  appears  he 
merely  threw  them  on  their  own  conscience  and  that  re¬ 
proached  them  only  with  their  evil  ways  and  the  violence 
in  their  hands.  There  was  indeed  monotheism  in  its 
voice,  instinctively  not  didactically  expressed,  weak 
through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  and  ready  to  fade  as 
moral  effort  relaxed. 

As  for  there  being  no  trace  of  the  office  of  Jonah’s  visit 
in  the  documents,  native  or  foreign,  what  proportion  of 
all  that  went  on  in  Ninevdi  in  the  reigns  of  Rimmon- 
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nirari’s  three  successors  are  we  supposed  to  have  recorded 
still?  We  know  something  which  is  very  well  worth 
knowing,  foreign  losses  and  internal  disorders;  yet  Nine¬ 
veh  must  have  been  a  strange  city  had  it  no  more  history 
than  what  has  survived  to  us.  We  have  to  strain  our 
eyes  to  get  what  can  be  got  out  of  the  records  left.  So 
doing  one  may  fancy  some  meaning  in  the  name  of  an 
Eponym  in  the  middle  of  Assurdan’s  reign  764  B.  C. 
Sidki-ilu=in  Hebrew  form  Zadkiel,  The  Righteousness  of 
God  (or  something  like  it).  Many  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  names  are  formed  recur  in  other  combinations. 
The  names  often  record  the  power  and  patronage  of  spe¬ 
cial  gods ;  I  know  not  whether  any  witness  to  their  good 
moral  qualities.  But  this  as  far  as  I  can  see  is  the  only 
name  among  the  Eponyms  (possibly  among  recorded  As¬ 
syrians)  formed  from  the  root  answering  to  Zedek.  It 
might  be  that  the  chosen  Eponsrm,  for  a  monument  of  the 
moral  reformation,  altered  his  name  as  did  King  Zedekiah 
at  the  King  of  Babylon’s  instance  (2  Kings  2^:17)  no 
doubt  with  a  meaning  in  the  change,  nor  need  we  suppoM 
this  the  only  case  in  which  an  Eponym  adopted  an  official 
name. 

We  may  trace  these  few  years  as  follows.  In  765  dur¬ 
ing  the  pestilence,  or  as  it  was  abating,  came  Jonah  with 
his  prophecy  to  Nineveh,  and  worked  at  once  on  the 
anxious  minds.  In  the  following  year  764,  the  Eponym’s 
name  was  a  sign  of  the  reforms  social  and  religious  which 
the  king  was  pressing  on  a  people  of  divided  feelings, 
not  only  in  Nineveh,  but  in  neighboring  towns  such  as 
Calah  ad  Assur.  Those  reforms  might  include  changes 
distasteful  to  a  strong  party,  and  possibly  offensive  to 
religious  feelings,  as  of  the  priests  in  Assur  whose 
thoughts  the  national  disasters  were  already  turning  to¬ 
wards  revolt.  Then  the  eclipse  came  as  a  plain  sign  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods  and  the  revolt  broke  out 
Tiele  (BdbyL-assyr,  Geachichte,  1886),  apparently  with 
no  thought  at  all  of  Jonah,  regards  the  Assyrian  people 
as  being  at  this  time  full  of  religious  apprehension, 
though  the  moment  of  which  he  is  actually  speaking  fol¬ 
lows  the  edipse.  (I.,  p.  208)  **Ohne  Zweifel  erbUckten 
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die  frommen  Assyrier,  ale  all  dieses  Unheil  (defeat 
abroad,  rebellion  in  the  Provinces,  plague  at  home)  uher 
das  Land  hereiribrach,  in  der  grossen  Sonnenfinstemiss 
des  Jahres  763  ein  Zeichen  des  gdttlichen  Zomes,  und 
einen  Verboten  der  furchtbaren  Heimsuchung** 

This  is  not  offered  as  more  than  an  hypothesis  which 
can  incorporate  a  few  known  points  of  the  documents; 
but  to  demand  ansrthing  of  the  sort  is  like  asking  one 
to  trace  footprints  on  hard  grounds;  and  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  such  a  demand. 

Ch.  i  :6-9 ;  Bewer  says  “The  author  pictures  here,  psy¬ 
chologically  correctly  how  such  a  little  thing  can 
reconcile  Jonah,  and  then  also  how  quickly  he  despairs 
again”  {International  Critical  Commentary,  Jonah,  p. 
60). 

It  has  been  endeavored  here  to  show  that  chapters  I, 
III,  IV  (Hebrew  division)  bear  the  marks  of  simple  truth 
in  their  style  and  tone;  that  Cheyne’s  view  (Encycl.  Bib- 
lica)  'the  story  is  constructed  for  effect,”  has  only  so 
much  truth  in  it  that  the  outlines  or  plot  are  such  as 
could  be  clothed  in  a  very  effective  style  of  literary  art. 
But  they  are  not  so  clothed.  It  is  bare  narrative  with 
not  a  word  more  than  is  necessary  to  set  the  main  points 
in  the  right  light.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the  Fish 
episode,  which  Cheyne  calls  “shrivelled  up  myth.”  In 
what  sense  can  anything  shrivelled  up  be  said  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  or  at  least  set  forth,  for  effect?  All  through 
there  is  no  effort  at  the  descriptive,  the  graphic  or  the 
poetical  in  expression.  But  “shrivelled”  does  not  express 
the  style,  for  all  through  we  are  felt  to  be  in  contact  with 
life,  and  deep  life. 

This  claim  for  reality  and  truthfulness  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  moment  is  suitable  for  the  mission, 
which  being  in  Jonah’s  lifetime  must  be  in  or  near  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  a  time  of  depression  for  Assyrian 
fortune ;  a  time,  moreover,  at  which  a  modem  historian, 
as  has  been  seen,  recognizes  the  combination  of  piety  and 
low  spirits  in  the  people.  Further,  there  is  a  recognition 
of  both  local  and  royal  authority  and  of  the  distance  of 
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the  King’s  home  from  the  city  which  would  hold  for  that 
period. 

The  truthfulness  of  these  chapters  will  be  an  additional 
support  to  Chapter  II ;  to  Jonah’s  authorship  of  the  Psalm, 
at  whatever  exact  point  of  his  experience;  and  to  the 
historical  fact  represented  by  the  Fish;  not  absolutely 
rejecting  as  impossible  the  idea  that  it  is  a  figurative 
statement  of  what  happened,  but  very  much  preferring 
a  literal  understanding  as  both  more  natural  in  our  Lord’s 
words,  and  as  harmonizing  with  the  style  of  expression 
in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Here  is  a  book  consisting  of  four  remarkably  hetero¬ 
geneous  chapters.  According  to  the  traditional  theory 
the  thread  on  which  they  are  strung  is  Jonah’s  mission 
to  Nineveh  with  its  actual  befallments,  not  invented  by 
literary  skill  but  copied  down  from  a  life,  the  resultant 
of  Providential  guidance  and  human  self-will.  According 
to  the  critics  the  real  thread  is  a  favorite  doctrine,  pre¬ 
ferably  God’s  care  for  the  Gentiles,  and  a  mission  to 
Nineveh  is  invented  to  give  opportunity  for  hinting  it 
I  am  not  denying  that  this  doctrine  is  the  most  prominent 
lesson  of  the  book,  but  many  have  failed  to  see  it,  any¬ 
how  in  this  light:  the  Psalm  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
One  who  wrote  with  such  a  purpose  would  have  let  his 
tale  speak  for  itself  more  distinctly;  and  the  disjointed 
form  of  the  book,  the  strange  sudden  contrasts  of  the 
scenes  of  the  four  chapters,  are  not  such  as  ordinarily 
come  from  a  literary  workshop.  Can  the  critics  tell  us 
where  to  find  Jewish  stories,  written  for  a  purpose,  and 
then  more  particularly  point  out  those  of  them  that  illus¬ 
trate  most  clearly  Jonah’s  method. 

It  was  maintained  above  that,  if  the  story  is  fiction, 
the  Fish  is  an  incongruous  excrescence;  if  the  narrative 
is  true,  it  appears  meaningless  and  unnecessary  unless  it 
records  a  fact.  The  Christian  writers  take  the  true  point 
of  view  when  they  make  Jonah  coming  from  his  grave 
to  preach  to  Gentiles,  a  type  of  Christ  risen  bringing  them 
the  Gospel.  But  then  only  as  God  is  true  as  well  as  mer¬ 
ciful;  so,  though  all  need  His  mercy  (Rom.  11:32),  yet 
there  are  those  who  benefit  by  His  truth  (Hebr.  6:10) 
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and  as  the  faithful  Israelites  are  the  typical  class  of  these, 
so  the  Gentiles  are  typical  of  those  who  would  perish  but 
for  God’s  mercy  (Rom.  15:8,  9).  But  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Christ  to  die  and  rise  again,  or  mercy  could  not 
have  come  to  the  wicked,  so  Jonah  has  to  go  through  the 
figure  of  death  and  resurrection  before  he  could  bring 
life  to  those  whose  wickedness  he  truly  saw  deserved  ven¬ 
geance  and  perdition.  How,  then,  if  he  had  obeyed  the 
first  command?  “What  would  have  been?”  is  a  question 
which  often  partakes  of  the  unanswerable.  In  this  case  it 
shares  the  difficulty  with  other  questions  cognate  and 
far  greater. 

Then  according  to  the  view  of  this  paper,  the  book  of 
Jonah  has  all  the  historical  value  that  literal  truth  can 
give  it,  not  only  so  much  as  would  attach  to  a  specimen 
of  the  thought  and  literary  method  of  a  particular  period. 
This  is  not  to  claim  for  it  considerable  historical  value. 
Its  great  value  is  religious;  clearly  no  great  historical 
value  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Story  of  the  Fish,  accepted 
as  literal  fact,  unless  as  showing  the  strength  of  a  proph¬ 
et’s  faith.  In  the  1st  and  4th  chapters  we  see  a  little 
of  the  sea-faring  of  the  day,  and  have  a  very  rough  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  population  of  Nineveh.  In  the  2nd  chapter 
the  mention  of  the  holy  temple,  though  that  is  the  heav¬ 
enly  one,  and  the  style  of  the  Psalm  suggests  that  one  of 
the  most  devout  of  Northern  Israel  might  possibly  visit 
Jerusalem  and  value  its  worship.  The  3rd  chapter  gives 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  people  of  Nineveh  at  home, 
even  if  it  be  not  much  more  than  could  have  been  gained 
from  the  documents. 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
III 

No  Arfirument  for  Markan  Priority  Obtainable  from 
Explanations  of  the  Matthaean  Deviations  as 
Departures  from  the  Chronology. 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  close  study  of  the  effects  conse¬ 
quent  upon  viewing  the  Matthaean  deviations  from  Mark 
as  departures  from  the  true  chronology  made  because  of 
the  desire  to  conform  to  some  literary  or  other  necessity, 
or  to  carry  out  some  purpose  or  plan.  That  is,  let  us 
examine  to  what  extent  the  Matthaean  deviations  may  be 
considered  to  have  arisen  from  editorial  activity  applied 
to  the  compilation  of  the  First  Gospel  from  some  source 
exhibiting  the  order  of  the  Second. 

1835 — ^lachmann’s  Conjectural  Non-Chronological 
Order  of  Discourses 

Lachmann  appears  to  have  made  the  first  considerable 
comparative  study  of  the  order  of  events  disclosed  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  His  paper  was  published  in  Latin 
many  years  ago.  It  seeks  to  establish  the  view,  not  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  composed  prior  to  either  or  both 
of  the  others,  but  that  it  exhibits  the  primitive  chron¬ 
ology,  and  that  the  Matthaean  and  Lukan  deviations  from 
the  Markan  order  resulted  from  purposive  considerations 
of  various  kinds.^ 

'  C.  Lachmann:  Theologiache  Studien  und  KriHken  (1835),  ar¬ 
ticle  ordine  narrationum  in  evangeliia  asmopticis,**  p.  582: 
**Quid  iam  videtur?  Si  haec  omnia  ita  se  habent  ut  dixi,  si  et  Mat* 
’  thaeo  et  Lucae  cum  ordine  evangelii  secundum  Marcum  per  omnia 
tarn  exacte  convenit  ut  illi  vel  minimas  traieetiones  suo  quodam  cen- 
sendi  sint  fecisse  consilio,  si  in  hoc  summo  consensu  tamen  illoa 
Marci  exemplum  quod  imitarentur  propositum  non  habuisse  mani- 
festum  est,  quid  superest  nisi  ut  ilium  quern  omnes  velut  sibi  prae- 
scriptum  s^uuntur  ordinem,  prius  quam  ipsi  scriberent,  auctoritate 
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While  Lachmann  is  not  engaged  in  an  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  priority  of  Mark  or  that  of  either  of  the  others, 
nevertheless  he  does  endeavor  to  set  up  the  Markan  order 
as  the  primitive  one,  and  to  explain  the  deviations  of  the 
others  as  purposive.  In  the  course  of  examining  his  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Matthaean  departures  from  the  Markan 
succession,  we  will  get  before  us  what  this  eminent  and 
pioneer  investigator  of  the  order  of  events  thought  con¬ 
stituted  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I  propose  to  follow 
this  by  a  sufficient  consideration  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann’s 
efforts  to  explain  the  Matthaean  deviations  from  Mark 
as  departures  from  the  true  chronology.  Afterwards,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  examine  the  reasons  given  by  W.  C. 
Allen  in  explanation  of  the  view  that  the  digressions  of 
Matthew  from  Mark  arose  from  editorial  considerations 
influencing  a  supposed  compiler  of  Matthew  who  was 
working  with  Mark  before  him.  Finally,  it  will  be  desir¬ 
able  to  investigate  the  proposals  made  by  B.  W.  Bacon 
in  an  effort  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  Matthaean  writer  if  he  wrote  with  Mark  as  exem¬ 
plar.  The  attention  is  here  directed  particularly  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  incidents  in  Mt.  8  and  9.  Upon  con¬ 
cluding  our  examination  of  this  writer’s  views,  we  shall 
have  before  us  four  representative  attempts  to  explain, 
from  purposive  considerations,  the  Matthaean  deviations 
from  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  more  primitive  order.  The 
period  covered  will  be  a  very  long  one,  Lachmann’s  essay 
having  appeared  in  1835  and  Bacon’s  exposition  in  1920. 
Boltzmann’s  and  Allen’s  views  were  published  at  inter¬ 
mediate  dates.  Moreover,  all  of  these  writers  are  re¬ 
garded  as  leading  expositors  of  matters  having  to  do  with 

ac  traditione  quadam  evangelica  constitutum  et  confirmatum  fuisse 
dicamus?’' 

(How  does  the  matter  now  stand?  If  all  these  things  are  as 
I  Imve  said,  if  both  Matthew  and  Luke  have  everywhere  so  exactly 
fallen  in  with  the  order  of  the  Crospel  according  to  Mark  that  they 
are  to  be  viewed  as  having  made  merely  insi^ificant  transposi¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  some  purpose  of  their  own,  if  in  this 
wonderful  agreement  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  they  did  not 
have  before  them  a  copy  of  Mark  which  they  might  imitate,  what 
remains  for  us  to  say  except  that  that  order,  wmch  all  follow  as 
though  it  had  been  prescribed  to  them  before  they  wrote,  had  been 
established  and  confirmed  by  some  (sospel  authority  and  tradition?) 
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Sjmoptic  questions.*  Having  considered  their  principal 
arguments,  we  shall  be  in  good  position  to  judge  whether 
it  is  not  probable  that  insuperable  difficulties  exist, 
founded  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  forbid  us  from 
entertaining  the  view  that  Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  a 
chronological  Mark. 

Let  us  attend  now  to  Lachmann.  He  acquiesces  in 
the  proposition  that  the  book  of  Matthew  as  we  now  have 
it  is  the  work  of  compilers  who  made  use  of  an  assumed 
document  containing  the  discourses  of  our  Matthew  as 
the  basis  of  what  they  produced.  They  inserted  into  this 
writing  and  more  or  less  filled  it  up  with  narrative  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  our  Mark.  The  source 
of  this  material,  whether  documentary  or  traditional,  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  the  narrative  substance  now  to  be  found 
in  both  the  First  and  the  Second  Gospels  but  also  the 
Markan  succession  of  events.  In  order  to  make  this  plaus¬ 
ible,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Matthaean  devia¬ 
tions  from  Mark  are  explicable  as  due  to  various  pur¬ 
posive  considerations  present  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
pilers. 


*  J.  Wellhansen  harks  back  to  Lachihann  in  Eirdeitung  in  die  drei 
ereten  Evangelien  (1905),  S.  43,  and  in  the  second  edition  (1911) 
.more  fully,  S.  33f.  In  this  later  edition,  Wellhansen  expresses 
the  thought  that  Lachmann  found  the  clue  by  which  the  mazes 
of  the  Lab3nrinth  of  the  Synoptic  Ciospels  might  be  successfully 
threaded:  ^'Lachmann  hat  dem  Ariadnefaden  ffir  die  drei  ersten 
Evangelien  entdeckt**  (Lachmann  discovered  the  Thread  of 
Ariadne  for  the  first  three  Ck>spels). 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  Eneyelopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethiee  (Hast¬ 
ings),  Vol.  VI  (1914),  article  “(Sospels,”  p.  336,  col.  2,  makes  the 
following  statement:  "Moreover,  the  common  order  is  Mark’s 
order;  Matthew  and  Luke  never  agree  a^inst  Mark  in  the  trans¬ 
position  of  a  narrative.”  In  this  connection,  he  remarks  in  a  foot¬ 
note:  "First  clearly  formulated  by  the  great  classical  scholar 
Laclraann  in  1835,  as  Wellhansen  has  reminded  a  forgetful  world.” 
The  same  writer,  in  commenting  on  H.  G.  Jameson’s  "The  Ori^n 
of  the  Synoptic  (fospels,”  in  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
July,  1923,  p.  442,  says:  ".  .  .  the  classic  exposition  of  the  priori^ 
of  Mark  ’endorsed  by  Prof.  Burkit*  (§7)  is  not  an  essay  by  F.  H. 
Woods  in  Studia  Bibliea,  Vol.  II,  but  Lachmann’s  paper  in  Studien 
und  Kritiken  for  1835.  Mr.  Wood’s  essay  is  no  doubt  a  good  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  arguments  generally  used,  but  it  is,  I  think,  whole¬ 
some  to  remember  that  the  foundations  of  the  theory  were  laid  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Classical  scholars.”  See  also  Burldtt’s  The 
Gospel  HieUyry  and  Its  Tranemieeion,  pp.  37f  and  foot-notes. 
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If  the  few  deviations  occurrins:  in  Mt.  21  are  omitted, 
all  the  remaining  instances  of  Matthaean  departures  from 
the  order  of  events  in  Mark  may  be  found  in  a  single 
limited  division  defined  by  Lachmann  as  Mt.  4:24 — 
13:58.  The  corresponding  portion  of  Mark,  he  defines 
as  Mk.  1:21 — 6:13. 

The  discourses  belonging  to  the  portion  of  Matthew 
ending  at  13:58  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Mt  5:1 — ^7:27. 

2.  Injunctions  to  the  Missionaries,  10:1 — 11:1. 

3.  Concerning  John,  11 :2 — 11 :30. 

4.  Concerning  Satan,  12 :22 — 12 :45. 

5.  The  Seven  Parables,  13:1 - 13:52. 

This  is  the  order  disclosed  in  our  Matthew.  It  is  set 
up  as  a  framework  employed  in  the  compilation  of  this 
Gospel,  the  narrative  portions  now  interposed  coming 
for  the  most  part  from  the  same  source  as  that  behind 
Mark.  It  is  not  assumed  as  disclosing  at  all  points  the 
actual  sequence  in  which  the  several  discourses  were  de¬ 
livered.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  chronological  disloca¬ 
tion  is  assumed  in  the  discourse  order,  and  this  made 
responsible  for  certain  deviations  of  our  Matthew  from 
the  succession  of  events  disclosed  by  Mark.  In  fact,  Lach¬ 
mann  explains  the  Matthaean  deviations  from  Mark  as 
due  in  part  to  necessity.  And  this  necessity  consists 
largely  or  entirely  of  the  order  in  which  the  discourses 
succeed  one  another. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  squarely  before  us,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  have  at  hand  a  comparative  tabulation  of 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  involved.  The  table  I  give  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  printed  on  pp.  132-133  in 
my  investigation  of  “The  Order  of  Events  in  Matthew 
and  Mark”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  July,  1922). 

The  tabulation  exhibits  lists  of  Markan  and  Mattl^aean 
parallels.  The  order  of  events  within  corresponding  blocks 
is  the  same  for  both  Gospels.  As  the  blocks  of  Mark 
are  lettered  alphabetically,  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the 
Matthaean  column  discloses  the  deviations  of  the  First 
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Mark. 


Matthew. 


A  John  the  Baptist  1:2-8 

The  Baptism  9-11 

The  Temptation  12-13 

Summoning  of  certain 
disciples  14:20 

B  Curing  of  Simon’s 

mother-in-law  29-31 

Healing  and  delivering 
of  many  32-38 

C  Preaching  in  many 

places  39 

Touching  the  leper  40-45 

D  The  paralytic  2:1-12 

Calling  of  Levi  13-17 

Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  18-22 

E  Plucking  of  ears  of 

grain  on  the  Sabbath  23-28 
The  man  with  the 
withered  hand  8:1-6 

Withdrawal  of  Jesus  7-12 

The  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  21-30 

Visit  of  mother  and 
brethren  81-85 

The  Sower  and  other 
parables  4:1-84 

F  Calming  the  storm  35-41 

The  great  herd  of 
swine  5:1-21 

G  The  ruler’s  daughter 
and  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  22-43 

H  Visit  to  His  own 

country  6:l-6a 


A  John  the  Baptist  8:1-12 

The  Baptism  18-17 

The  Temptation  4:1-11 

Summoning  of  certain 
disciples  12-22 

C  Preaching  in  many 

places  28-7:29 

Touching  the  leper  8:1-4 

B  Curing  of  Peter’s 

mother-in-law  14-15 

Healing  and  delivering 
of  many  16-17 

F  Calming  the  storm  18-27 

The  great  herd  of  swine  28-84 

D  The  paralytic  9:1-8 

Calling  of  Matthew  9-18 

Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  14-17 

G  The  ruler’s  daughter 

and  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  18-26 

I  The  Twelve  sent 

forth  9:85-11:1 

E  Plucking  of  ears  of 

grain  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  12:1-8 

The  man  with  the 
withered  hand  9-14 

Withdrawal  of  Jesus  15-21 

The  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  22-87 

Visit  of  mother  and 
and  brethren  46-50 

The  Sower  and  other 
parables  18:1-52 


I  The  Twelve  sent  forth  6b-18 


H  Visit  to  His  own 
country 
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Gospel  from  the  Second.  The  most  violent  of  the  dis¬ 
locations  consists  in  the  succession 

I-E 

This  means  that  the  blocks  F,  G  and  H,  chronologically 
belonging  between  E  and  I,  have  been  disregarded  and 
E  and  I  brought  together ;  and  also  that  the  chronological 
sequence  has  been  reversed,  I.  being  set  before  E. 

Lachmann  explains  this  dislocation  as  due  to  fear,  on 
the  part  of  the  compilers  of  our  Matthew,  of  making  a 
change  in  the  order  disclosed  by  the  sequences  of  the  dis¬ 
courses.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  table  showing  these 
sequences.  Nos.  2  and  3  stand  ahead  of  Nos.  4  and  5. 
Now  the  Markan  block  I  contains  part  of  the  discourse 
No.  2,  though  no  portion  of  No.  3 ;  and  the  Markan  block 
E  contains  portions  of  discourses  Nos.  4  and  5.  It  is  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  presence  or  presence  in  part,  in  the 
Markan  I  and  E,  of  the' discourse  material  mentioned  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  compilers  of  our  First  Gospel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  choosing  whether  they  would  maintain  the  dis¬ 
course  order  in  arranging  the  narrative  matter  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  change  the  order  of  the  discourses.  They 
elected,  according  to  Lachmann,  to  dislocate  the  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  narratives  and  maintain  the  sequence  of  the 
discourses  as  that  order  had  been  handed  down  to  them.* 

The  Lachmann  line  of  argument  here  is  exceedingly 
weak.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  we  grant  the  actual 
existence  of  a  document  or  established  body  of  tradition, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  discourses  whose  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  is  in  part  seriously  out  of  accord  with  the  chron- 

*  P.  578:  “Item  orationem  de  officiis  apostolorum,  eamque  est 
de  lohanne,  si  Matthaeus  apostolus,  ut  est  sane  probabile  neque 
caret  ratione,  ante  orationem  de  Satana  et  ante  parabolas  posuit, 
non  est  admirandum  quod  evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum  condi- 
tores,  hunc  ordinem  inmutare  veriti,  maluerunt  narrationes  alia 
quam  qua  ipsis  traditae  erant  ratione  disponere."  (Likewise,  if 
Matthew  the  apostle,  as  is  certainly  probable  and  not  without 
reason,  put  the  discourse  concerning  the  duties  of  apostles  and  that 
which  is  about  John  in  advance  of  the  discourse  concerning  Satan 
and  in  advance  of  the  parables,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  fearing  to  change  this 
order,  preferred  to  jplace  the  narratives  in  accordance  with  some 
other  plan  than  that  in  agreement  with  which  they  had  been  handed 
down  to  them.) 
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ology,  and  in  addition  concede  that  Lachmann  has  shown 
how,  under  these  concessions,  the  order  of  our  Matthew 
may  be  plausibly  explained  as  derivable  by  necessity  or 
otherwise  from  the  order  extant  in  Mark,  this  does  not 
establish  the  hypothesis  that  the  Markan  order  is  earlier 
than  the  Matthaean.  It  only  nominates.  It  does  not  elect. 
It  is  common,  every-day  knowledge  that  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  does  not  necessarily  mean  his  election.  So 
here,  even  if  a  case  is  made  out  where  the  Markan  order 
can  be  shown  to  be  competent  to  produce  the  Matthaean, 
this  merely  makes  the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  Markan  order 
a  candidate.  To  establish  the  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  all  other  alternatives.  The  Lachmann  argu¬ 
ment  labors  under  this  general  disability. 

But  there  are  special  disabilities  which  operate  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Lachmann  exposition  from  becoming  an  accept¬ 
able  explanation.  These  have  already  been  intimated  in 
stating  the  concessions  that  we  would  have  to  make.  We 
would  have  to  concede  both  the  following  matters: 

1.  That  a  document,  or  body  of  tradition,  consisting 
of  discourses  now  seen  in  our  Matthew,  once  existed. 

2.  That  this  primitive  document,  or  body  of  tradition, 
placed  the  Injunctions  to  the  missionaries  and  the  dis¬ 
course  Concerning  John  in  advance  of  the  discourse  Con- 
ceming  Satan  and  the  account  of  The  Seven  Parables, 
despite  the  fact  that  chronologically  this  order  should 
be  reversed. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  no 
such  document  or  body  of  tradition  is  known  ever  to 
have  existed.  Papias,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  did  indeed  state  that  Matthew  wrote  the  logia, 
but  we  cannot  assume  that  what  was  meant  was  merely 
a  series  of  discourses.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  proved  that 
this  Matthaean  document  was  of  such  a  character. 

As  to  the  second  matter,  there  are  apparently  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  any  real  weight  that  favor  the  hypothesis 
that  the  order  of  the  discourses  in  the  section  Mt.  3  :1- 
13:58  contains  at  any  point  a  departure  from  the  true 
historical  sequence.  Lachmann  supplies  nothing  but  a 
trivial  explanation  of  the  assumed  great  chronological 
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dislocation  I-E,  when  he  says:  “as  is  certainly  probable 
and  not  without  reason.”  * 

Lachmann  has,  acordingly,  failed  to  supply  us  with  any 
substantial  reason  why  we  should  find  in  our  Matthew 
the  sequence  I-E,  which  must,  if  the  Markan  order  is 
chronological  and  more  primitive  than  the  Matthaean, 
be  a  notable  dislocation  of  the  true  historical  progression. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  Matthaean  reversal  of  the  chron¬ 
ology  disclosed  in  Mark.  In  our  First  Gospel,  we  have 
the  sequence  C-B,  which  reverses  what  is  given  in  the 
Second.  The  question  arises.  What  were  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  could  have  infiuenced  the  compilers  of  our 
Matthew  when  they  decided  to  change  the  true  chronology 
and  put  the  Curing  of  Peters  mother-inAaw  in  advance 
of  Touching  the  leper?  According  to  Lachmann,  it  was 
more  suitable  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  Savior’s  descent,  should  be  succeeded  by 
the  narrative  of  the  leper  who  is  described  in  effect  as 
having  met  Him,  rather  than  by  the  accounts  of  The 
centurion* 8  Servant  and  the  Curing  of  Peter*8  mother-in-^ 
law.  This  seems,  in  any  case,  a  very  mild  reason.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  really  any  substance  in  this  consideration.” 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  Matthaean  order 

B-F-D-G 


What  we  have  here  to  consider  is  particularly  the  reversal 
F-D.  If  the  order  B-D-F-G  had  been  retained,  there  would 
have  been,  within  it,  no  departures  from  the  chronology 
given  in  Mark.  Lachmann’s  solution,  of  which  he  him- 

*  This  statement  has  already  been  given,  together  with  the  con¬ 
text,  in  quoting  from  p.  678. 

■P.  578:  *‘Nam  cum  vix  dubitari  possit  quin  Matthaeus  a^s- 
tolus  earn  orationem  quae  in  monte  habita  esse  dicitur  in  ipso  libri 
sui  principio  posuerit,  aptius  videri  debuit  si  lesu,  cum  a  monte 
descendisset,  leprosus  occurrisse  diceretur  ante  quam  intraret  oppi- 
dum  Caphamaum,  in  quo  et  centurionis  servum  secundum  evan- 
gelium  Matthaei  et  Petn  socrum  utroque  evanmlista  teste  sanavit.” 
(For,  since  one  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  Matthew  the  apostle 
placM  that  discourse  which  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  a 
mountain  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  it  ought  to  seem  more 
fitting  if  the  leper  should  be  said  to  have  met  Jesus,  upon  His 
descent  from  the  mountain,  before  He  should  enter  the  town  Caper¬ 
naum,  in  which  He  cured  both  the  servant  of  the  centurion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  i^spel  of  Matthew  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter 
according  to  the  testimony  of  both  evangelists.) 
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self  appears  to  be  more  or  less  doubtful,  is  to  this  effect : 
The  compilers  desired  to  place  F  next  after  B  and  also 
to  separate  B  and  D.  Both  things  may  be  accomplished 
by  reversing  the  Markan  chronology  and  creating  the 
non-historical  sequence  F-D.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  order  of  the  Matthaean  discourses  here  plays  no  part, 
C  having  already  been  placed  before  B  and  E  having  been 
transposed  to  a  point  beyond  G  and  I.  Lachmann’s  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  stated  thus :  In  placing  F  immediately  after 
B,  the  compilers  were  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
since  two  mentions  (Mt.  4:24  and  8:16)  had  already  been 
made  of  the  casting  out  of  demons  it  would  be  preferable 
to  follow  these  up  promptly  with  a  notable  instance  of 
this  class  of  miracle.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  put¬ 
ting  F,  which  contains  an  account  of  The  great  herd  of 
swine,  next  after  B  in  which  block  is  narrated  the  Curing 
of  Peter's  mother-in-law.  Further,  the  separation  of 
D  from  B  would  also  be  brought  about.  This  is  conceived 
as  desirable,  since  thus  the  close  association  of  two  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  cure  of  paralysis  would  be  avoided,  the 
account  of  The  centurion's  servant  (Mt.  8:5-13)  being 
considered  a  part  of  B  and  the  narrative  of  The  paralytic 
being  included  in  D.* 

These  considerations  appear  to  be  rather  mild  ones  and 
such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  given  weight  as  the  causes  of 
a  reversal  of  the  true  chronology. 

•P.  578f:  **Sed  quintum  Marci  caput  JF]  cur  noluerint  sexto 
[G]  praeponere,  sed  potius  ante  tertium  [Dj  traiecerint,  non  ita 
apertum  est;  nisi  quod,  cum  iam  bis  dictum  fuisset  (Mt.  4:24; 
8:16)  daemoniacis  quoque  lesum  opem  attulisse,  fortasse  magis 
convenire  duxerunt  si  nobile  in  hoc  ^nere  Gerasenorum  exemplum 
statim  curatae  Petri  socrus  febri  subiceretur,  seposito  interim  para- 
lytico,  quia  hoc  eodem  morbo  laborans  centurionis  servus  paulo  ante, 
capite  Matthaei  secundo  (8:6)  [to  be  prefixed  to  B],  praecesserat.** 
XBut,  it  is  not  so  clear  why  they  [the  compilers  of  our  Matthew] 
were  unwilling  to  place  the  fifth  section  of  Mark  [F]  before  the 
sixth  [Gl,  but  transposed  it  rather  to  a  point  in  advance  of  the 
third  [Dj,  unless  it  was  this — since  it  had  already  been  twice  said 
(Mt  4:24;  8:16)  that  Jesus  had  brought  help  to  the  demoniacs 
also,  perchance  they  considered  it  was  more  suitable  if  a  resplen¬ 
dent  example  of  this  character,  that  of  the  Geraseni,  should  be 
made  to  follow  th^  fever  of  which  Peter’s  mother-in-law  had  been 
immediately  cured,  the  paralytic  having  been  i>ostponed,  because 
the  servant  of  the  centurion,  a  sufferer  from  the  same  malady, 
had  occupied  a  somewhat  earlier  position,  in  the  second  section 
of  Matthew  (8:6)  [to  be  prefixed  to  B].) 
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We  have  now  had  before  us  Lachmann’s  reasons  for 
the  following  three  reversals  of  the  chronology 

I-E 

C-B 

F-D 


That  is,  these  are  all  reversals  of  the  historical  order, 
if  Mark  reflects  the  true  chronological  progression  of 
events.  The  Lachmann  argument  has  been  unconvincing. 
But,  even  if  we  grant  it  a  strength  which  it  cannot  justly 
be  said  to  possess,  this  argument  is  merely  permissive. 
It  would,  if  successful,  only  permit  the  reader  to  believe 
that  the  Markan  order  is  of  a  more  primitive  character 
than  the  Matthaean.  It  would  not  compel  assent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  good  reason  for  this 
ineffectiveness  of  the  considerations  adduced  by  Lach¬ 
mann.  Other  evidence  is  available,  which  this  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  appears  to  have  overlooked.  When  taken 
into  account,  this  evidence  forbids  us  from  believing  that 
the  assumed  compilers  thought  they  were  changing  good 
chronology  into  bad  when  they  committed  themselves  to 
the  sequences 

D-G  and 
F-D 

These  sequences  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  First  Gospel, 
and  so  must,  according  to  Lachmann,  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  compilers.  The  sequence  D-G  requires  the 
omission  of  nine  events  now  to  be  found  in  Mark  in  the 
interval  between  D  and  G.*  And,  yet,  when  the  compilers 
place  D  and  G  together  they  show  no  consciousness  of  this 
great  omission.  On  the  contrary  they  introduce  G  with 
an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  no  interval  at  all  occurred : 
— While  He  spake  these  things  unto  them,’*  Mt.  9:18. 
The  sequence  F-D  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  disclosed  in 
Mark.  The  compilers  are  undisturbed  by  such  a  violent 
dislocation.  In  fact,  they  assert  the  historical  truth  of  the 
sequence  F-D  when  they  use  the  words  Km  M,  Mt  9:2. 

The  considerations  which  have  just  been  set  forth  in 


*Theire  are  six  in  E,  one  in  Mk.  8:18-20,  and  two  in  F. 
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connection  with  D-G  and  F-D  sweep  away  the  clutter  of 
small  reasons  advanced  by  Lachmann  in  his  effort  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  present  Matthaean  text  as  a  compilation  based 
upon  a  more  primitive  document  or  body  of  tradition. 

188d — Holtzmann’s  Ten  Miracles 

Hottzmann  was  a  very  notable  advocate  of  the  Two- 
Document  Hypothesis,  whose  defense  really  requires  from 
those  who  would  establish  it  on  a  logical  basis  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  Matthaean  departures  from  the  order 
of  Mark.  Let  us  examine  what  he  has  to  say  by  way  of 
explanation  of  certain  principal  deviations.  The  section 
Mt.  4 :23-9 :34,  he  regards  as  the  first  principal  division  of 
the  First  Gospel,  the  preceding  portion  being  considered 
more  or  less  introductory.  He  conceives  that  the  writer 
had  the  literary  purpose  of  presenting,  in  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  division,  the  activities  of  Jesus  in  such  way  as  to 
exhibit  them  from  the  double  point  of  view  of  Preaching 
and  Healing,  and  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  to 
occupy  the  leading  position  and  afford  an  example  of  the 
teaching.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  the  narratives  of  a 
group  of  ten  miraculous  deeds.  The  chain  of  “ten”  can 
be  made  out  by  combining  the  account  of  those  that  were 
sick  in  8:16-17  with  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  Peter's 
mother-in-law  and  by  disregarding  the  incident  of  the 
calling  of  Matthew  and  the  discourse  which  ensued  upon 
the  questioning  as  to  fasting  (9:9-17).^ 

^  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Commentar  zum  Neuen  Testament^* 
“Die  Synoptiker”  (3te  Aufl.,  1901),  S.  6; 

“Auf  die  Vorgeschichte,  bestehend  aus  den  drei  Stucken  1:1-17; 
18-25  und  Cp.  2,  und  Introduction  (3:1— 4:22=:Mc.  1:1-20)  folgt 
namlich  der  1.  Haupttheil,  welcher  ein  Cresammtbild  von  der  dop- 
pelten  Richtung  geben  soli,  darin  Jesu  Wirksamkeit  sich  bewegt: 
Krjpv<r(r€tv  und  ffepairetktv^  Daher  der  gemeinsame  Faden  mit  4:22 
(=Mc.  1:20)  abbricht,  4:23-25  dagegen  ein  theils  aus  dem  unmit- 
telbaren  Fortgange  (Me.  1:21,  39),  theils  aus  einer  analogen 
sp&teren  Stelle  (Me.  3:7,  8,  10)  gebildeter  Uebergang  erfolgt, 
welcher  die  Bergpredigt  einleitet.  Aber  auch  alle  weiteren  Ab- 
weichungen,  welche  Mt.  hier  gegeniiber  der  von  den  Seitenreferenten 
repr&sentirten  Akoluthie  bietet,  erklaren  sich  aus  der  Absicht,  ein 
Muster  von  Jesu  Lehrweise,  wie  es  in  der  sog.  Bergpredigt  (5:1 — 
8:1)  auftritt,  an  die  Spitze  zu  stellen  und  diesem  eine  Kette  von 
Wunderthaten  folgen  zu  lassen,  deren  einzelne  Glieder  (8:2—9:34) 
aus  verschiedenen  Partien  der  Quellen  zusammengelesen  und  So 
ausgewfthlt  sind,  dass  jede  Klasse  der  von  Jesu  zu  berichtendra 
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It  appears  unnecessary  to  follow  his  analysis  further, 
as  the  carrying  out  of  this  part  of  the  assumed  plan  will, 
if  we  conceive  the  Matthaean  writer  with  Mark  before 
him,  introduce  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  difficulties 
precipitated  by  setting  up  the  h5rpothesis  that  a  non- 
chronological  Matthew  was  derived  from  a  chronological 
Mark. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Matthaean  writer  must 
have  done.  When  dealing  with  Lachmann's  views,  I  re¬ 
produced  a  comparative  table  of  the  parallels  contained 
in  the  first  third  of  Mark  and  the  section  of  Matthew 
corresponding  to  this  third.  Referring  to  that  tabulation, 
the  reader  will  find  what  the  Matthaean  writer  got  from 
Mark  for  his  first  principal  division  (Mt.  4:23-9:34)  and 
the  parts  of  Mark  from  which  he  obtained  it.  By  taking 

Thaten  mit  einem  Beispiele  vertreten  ist,  zugleich  aber  auch  die 
Erklarung  Jesu  11:5  ‘Blinde  sehen  (9:27-31),  Lahme  gehen 
(8:5-13;  9:1-8),  Aussatzige  werden  gereinigt  (8:1-4),  Taube  horen 
(9:32-34),  Todte  stehen  auf  (9:18,  19,  23-26)  und  Armen  wird 
das  Evangelium  verkundigt  (9:35;  10:7;  11:1)*  allseitig  durch 
vorangehende  Thatsachen  belegt  erscheint.  Die  Substanz  des  Ab- 
schni^s  bilden  sonach  10  Wundergeschichten,  welche  dem  Zusam- 
menhang  von  Me.  1:21 — 5:43,  also  mit  Ausnahme  der  antecipirten 
Blindenheilung  Mt.  9:27-31  der  1.  Halfte  der  galil&ischen  Wirk- 
samkeit  Jesu  angehoren**  (closely  after  the  pre-history,  consisting 
of  the  3  sections  1:1-17,  18-25  and  chap.  2,  and  introduction 
(3:1— 4:22=Mk.  1:1-20)  there  follows  the  first  chief  division, 
which  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  in  the  double  direction  in 
which  the  activity  of  Jesus  is  proceeding:  K-qpvaatw  and  Oipairtitiv- 
Although  the  common  thread  breaks  off  with  4:22  (=Mk.  1:20), 
nevertheless  4:23-25,  a  transition  formed  partly  from  the  imme¬ 
diately  following  context  (Mk.  1:21,  39)  and  partly  from  an  anala- 
gous  later  passage  (Mk.  3:7,  8,  10),  results,  and  this  introduces 
^e  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  also  all  the  remaining  deviations, 
which  Matthew  here  makes  from  the  order  presented  by  the  paral¬ 
lels,  are  explained  by  the  purpose  to  place  in  the  forefront  an 
example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  is  found  in  the  so-called 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:1 — 8:1),  and  to  put  next  to  it  a  series' 
of  miracles,  whose  individual  members  (8:2 — 9:34)  have  been 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  sources  and  so  chosen  that 
every  class  of  the  works  of  Jesus  that  are  to  be  recounted  is  repre¬ 
sent^  by  an  example,  and  also  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  is  seen  illustrated  in  detail  by  prior  events — ^the  declara¬ 
tion  in  11:5:  *The  blind  see  (9:27-31),  the  lame  walk  (8:5-18; 
9:1-8),  the  lepers  are  cleansed  (8:1-4),  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
rise  (9:18,  19,  23-26)  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them  (9:35;  10:7,  11:1).*  Ten  miracle  narratives  accordingly 
constitute  the  material  of  the  division,  and  these  narratives  belong 
to  the  text  of  Mk.  1:21 — 5:43,  conseouently,  with  the  exception  of 
the  anticipated  healing  of  the  blind  (Mt.  9:27-31),  to  the  vst  half 
of  the  Galilean  activity  of  Jesus.) 
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the  Markan  sections  included  in  C  and  placing  them  in 
advance  of  B,  the  way  remains  open  for  the  insertion  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  between  the  positions  indi¬ 
cated  in  Mark  by  1 :39  and  1 :40-45 ;  no  separate  miracles 
are  permitted  to  stand  in  advance  of  the  Sermon ;  and  a 
contribution  {Curing  of  Simon* s  mother-in-law)  is  made 
towards  the  “ten.”  However,  in  interchanging  B  and  C, 
he  is  violently  disrupting  the  order  given  by  chronological 
Mark.  The  Markan  section  indicated  by  E,  he  does  not 
use  at  this  time,  but  reserves  it  for  his  second  principal 
division  (Mt.  9:35-13:58).  But  in  doing  this,  he  has  to 
disregard  the  historical  sequence  given  by  the  Second 
Gospel.  He  is  taking  a  group  of  six  incidents  from  the 
position  where  ex  hypothesi  they  belong  and  putting 
them  where  they  do  not  belong.  Further,  he  is  disregard¬ 
ing  the  explicit  chronological  statement  in  Mk.  4:35, 
which  states  that  the  concluding  event  of  E  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  first  incident  of  F. 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  then  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Matthaean  writer  to  break  up  the  chronology  in  the 
interests  of  his  literary  and  didactic  plan.  This  is  con¬ 
ceivably  possible,  only  we  cannot  very  well  assume  it  with¬ 
out  some  evidence  that  this  is  a  kind  of  thing  the  author 
is  ready  to  do.  Apparently,  there  is  no  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  character  required.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  single  instance  in  Matthew  of  an  incident  placed 
differently  from  its  parallel  in  Mark  that  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  wrong  chronological  position.®  Nor  do  I  know 

•  A  recent  German  writer  gives  expression  to  the  view  that  the 
incident  concerning  Touching  the  leper  is  chronologically  out  of 
place  at  Mt.  8:2-4,  on  the  ground  that  the  Savior’s  injunction, 
"See  thou  tell  no  man,”  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  the 
’’multitude”  (Mt.  8:1)  being  in  effect  represented  as  witnesses  of 
the  miracle.  (Rudolph  Knopf,  sometime  professor  at  Bonn,  Ein- 
fiihrung  in  doe  Neue  Testament  (2te  Aufl.,  1923),  S.  105f.)  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  Matthaean  text  does  not  assert  that  the 
multitudes  had  any  knowledge  of  the  event  nor  is  there  any  neces¬ 
sary  implication  to  this  effect.  Close  disciples  may  very  well  have 
been  the  only  witnesses.  Moreover,  the  compiler  or  compilers  of 
Matthew  could  not  have  intended  the  implication  that  the  multitudes 
of  8:1  saw  the  miracle  as,  ex  hypothesi,  they  were  transposing  the 
account  from  a  different  connection.  We  can  hardly  assume  that 
they  not  only  misrepresented  the  matter  but  intended  to  do  so 
when  they  used  the  words  Kal  28ov  (Mt.  8:2). 
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of  any  other  chronolosrical  misplacements  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  most  probably  due  to  the  orispnal 
writer.  The  position  of  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  can' 
be  shown  to  be  quite  probably  right*  The  place  occupied 
by  the  incident  of  The  preciom  ointment  can  be  readily 
explained  as  a  result  of  a  displacement  of  a  papyrus  or 
parchment  leaf  in  an  ancestral  codex.  The  positions  of 
The  Jewish  Trial  (Mt.  26:59-66)  and  of  Peter* s  denials 
(Mt  26:69-27 :1)  may  similarly  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  a  repair  to  a  codex  in  which  part  of  a  leaf  was  over¬ 
turned,  thus  bringing  about  the  reversal  of  these  two 
incidents  as  compared  with  the  account  in  Luke.  Mark 
is  in  agreement  with  Matthew  in  both  of  the  foregoing 
cases  in  which  mechanical  causes  may  be  introduced  in 
explanation  of  what  are  doubtless  chronological  depar¬ 
tures.  The  passage  in  Mt.  10:17-23  (Mt.  10:17-22= 
Mk.  13:9,  11-13)  is  probably  part  or  all  of  a  portion  of 
text  originally  contained  in  the  discourse  of  chapter  24, 
and  its  present  position  is  likewise  explicable  as  a  mechan¬ 
ical  displacement.  In  view  of  what  has  now  been  set 
forth,  it  would  seem  impossible  at  present  to  show,  with 
any  considerable  probability,  that  the  Matthaean  author 
ever  placed  an  incident  in  a  wrong  chronological  position. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  without 
proof  that  he  transferred  the  six  incidents  of  E  from  a 
right  chronological  position  to  a  wrong  one,  and  that  he 
did  so  in  spite  of  the  chronological  statement  in  his  exem¬ 
plar  (Mk.  4:35). 

The  absurdity  of  Holtzmann’s  view  would  appear  to 
be  much  accentuated  upon  considering  the  sequence  D-G. 
The  blocks  E  and  F,  containing  a  total  of  eight  events, 
are  removed  from  a  position  between  D  and  G,  where 
they  require  a  considerable  period  of  time  for  their  occur¬ 
rence,  if  we  assume  Mark  to  be  chronological.  Mk.  3:13- 
20  is  also  omitted.  Nevertheless,  D  is  brought  next  to  G. 
The  compiler  of  Matthew  goes  a  step  farther,  and  in  effect 
asserts  that  D  and  G  belong  together,  since  he  writes 
the  words  which  allow  no  interval  of  time  between  D 

•  See  my  article,  *The  Chronological  Place  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,**  in  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1924. 
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and  G — ** While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them’*  (Mt. 
9:18). 

But  this  is  not  all — ^the  rearrangement  neither  adds 
to  nor  subtracts  from  the  total  of  “ten.”  The  reservation 
of  E  for  a  place  in  the  second  division  leaves  the  Markan 
order  D-F-G.  The  rearrangement  into  F-D-G  accom¬ 
plishes  nothing  in  respect  to  the  total  of  miracles  that 
was  not  already  accomplished.  We  find,  then,  the  Mat- 
thaean  writer  rearranging  the  chronological  succession, 
asserting  that  his  rearrangement  is  chronological,  and 
doing  all  this  for  no  purpose. 

Whether  we  postulate  for  the  Matthaean  writer  the 
plan  set  forth  by  Holtzmann  or  substitute  some  other  plan 
or  substitute  no  plan  at  all,  makes  but  little  difference. 
We  still  have  the  secondary  writer  engaged  in  making  all 
kinds  of  dislocations  in  the  order  of  the  chronological 
document  before  him.  Some  of  the  changes  are  quite 
violent.  When  he  places  F  next  after  B,  he  is  disregard¬ 
ing  all  the  intervening  incidents  shown  by  his  exemplar’s 
C,  D  and  E,  eleven  of  them,  and  also  the  narrative  of 
The  appointment  of  the  Twelve  not  represented  in  Mat¬ 
thew.  And  he  does  this  in  spite  of  the  time  indication  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Markan  F  (Mk.  4:35),  which 
has  been  referred  to  already.  In  short,  he  dislocates  the 
order  of  the  chronological  exemplar  and  even  asserts,  in 
two  instances  (Mt.  9:2  and  9:18),  the  correctness  of  the 
changes.  It  is  certainly  unscientific  to  assume,  without 
supporting  evidence,  that  the  Matthaean  writer  made  any 
such  chronological  departures  and  misstatements  of  facts. 

It  should  now  be  apparent  that  the  assumption  of  a 
chronological  Mark  is  something  which  is  probably  very 
well  suited  to  bring  disastrous  results  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Mark  prior  to  Matthew. 

1900~Allen’s  Three  Threes 

Allen  has  treated  in  detail  the  matter  of  deriving  the 
order  in  our  Matthew  from  that  in  the  Second  Gospel 
It  can  hardly  be  said,  I  think,  that  he  sets  up  the  Markan 
order  as  everywhere  a  true  reflection  of  the  chronology. 
At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  claim  that  the  Matthaean 
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deviations  were  made  because  of  a  desire  to  correct  the 
sequences  and  make  them  conform  to  the  actual  history. 
He  views  the  Matthaean  writer  as  a  compiler  rearranging 
the  Markan  material  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a 
plan  requiring  numerical  and  topical  groupings  of  inci¬ 
dents  and  discourses.  This  compiler  has  new  material  to 
add  and  is  ready  upon  occasion  to  omit  a  Markan  incident 
or  two. 

An  examination  of  Allen’s  reasons  for  the  Matthaean 
deviations  from  Mark  is  pertinent  at  this  juncture,  since 
these  reasons  will  be  found  to  be  really  insufficient  to 
cover  the  relatively  mild  case  where  the  Markan  order 
is  not  assumed  to  correspond  everywhere  with  the  chron¬ 
ology.  These  same  reasons,  under  the  assumption  of  a 
chronological  Mark,  would  be  still  more  inadequate. 

It  is  conceived  by  Allen  that  the  text  of  our  First  Gospel 
discloses  more  or  less  clearly  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler  to  arrange  it  in  groups.^**  Certain  of  them  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  character  of  the 
contents. 

Thus 

Teaching  and  Works,  Mt.  4 :23-9 :34,  C.  B.  F.  D.  G 

Ministry  of  the  Disciples,  Mt.  9:35-11:1,  I 

Controversy,  Mt.  12:1-21') 

r  E 

Parables,  Mt.  13  :1-52  / 

The  letters  here  are  designations  of  groups  of  parallel 
incidents.  The  contents  of  the  several  groups  are  given 
in  the  tabular  statement  included  in  the  discussion  of 
Lachmann’s  explanation  of  the  Matthaean  deviations  from 
Mark. 

C.  Allen,  A  Critical  and  ExegeticcU  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  S.  Matthew  (1907),  Introduction,  pp.  xiii-xvii. 

There  are  some  points  to  be  noted.  Allen  considers  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would,  in  Mark,  precede  1:22,  whereas  I 
include  it  within  1:39.  He  rejects  Mk.  1:35-39  as  unparalleled 
in  Matthew.  Consequently  the  Markan  B  would  end  with  1:34  and 
the  Markan  C— ana  therefore  the  Matthaean  C — reduces  to  the 
one  incident.  Touching  the  Leper.  Since  the  letters  refer  to  groups 
of  parallels,  non-parallel  Matthaean  passages  like  Mt  8:6-13  (The 
eenturion*8  servant) ,  9:27-31  (The  two  blind  men),  and  9:32-33 
(84)  (The  mute  demoniac)  would  have  to  be  added  to  C-B-F-D-G 
to  it  fully  equivalent  to  Mt  4:23 — ^9:34. 
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Allen  conceives  that  the  Matthaean  C-B>F-D-G  was 
built  up  from  the  Markan  B-C-D-E-F-G  by  a  postpone- 
ment  of  E  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  remainder.  The 
postponement  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  desire 
to  create  the  sections  on  Controversy  and  Parables.  They 
would  thus  need  to  be  kept  separate  from  C-B-F-D-G. 
The  rearrangement  of  the  five  groups  is  to  be  explained 
upon  several  grounds.  One  principal  purpose,  however, 
governs.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
shall  stand  in  the  lead  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
point  of  division  between  Mk.  1 :21  and  1 :22,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Savior’s  teaching,  and  that  this  shall  be  followed 
by  nine  miracles,  divided  into  three  clusters  of  three 
each.  In  forming  the  first  group  of  three,  a  Markan  inci¬ 
dent  {The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit,  Mk.  1:21-28)  is 
dropped  and  a  non-Markan  event  substituted  {The  cetir 
turion*8  servant,  Mt.  8:5-13).  The  cluster  would  then 
consist  of  the  following: 

The  centurion’s  servant,  new. 

Curing  of  Simon’s  mother-in-law,  in  B. 

Touching  the  leper,  in  C. 

Although  the  cluster  of  “three”  healings  of  disease — 
“leprosy,  paralysis,  fever” — ^is  obtainable  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  Markan  order  B-C,  nevertheless  the  compiler 
reverses  this  sequence  and  produces  C-B.  Why  does  he 
do  it?  I  reproduce  Allen’s  reasons:  “The  incident  of 
the  leper  is  recorded  by  Mk.  without  any  detail  of  time 
or  place,  after  a  verse  which  states  that  Christ  *came 
preaching  in  their  synagogues  throughout  the  whole  of 
Galilee.’  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  to  place  the  healing 
of  the  leper  after  the  Sermon  which  may  be  taken  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  this  synagogue  preaching.”  And,  “Leprosy 
was  perhaps  the  most  dreaded  of  all  bodily  ailments  in 
Palestine,  and  its  cure  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
series  of  three  healings  of  disease.” 

At  all  events,  the  Matthaean  compiler  reverses  the 
chronology  and  is  prepared  to  do  so  for  what  appear 
rather  trivial  reasons. 

We  might  expect  D  next  and  then  F  so  as  to  avoid 
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reversals  of  the  Markan  order.  But  no,  what  we  find 
is  F-D.  We  would  get  the  three  miracles  of  power  illus¬ 
trative  of  “Christ’s  power  over  natural  forces  ([Mt.] 
8:23-27),  over  the  hostility  of  demons  (8:28-34)  and  in 
the  spiritual  sphere  (the  forgiveness  of  sins,  9:1-8,”  whe¬ 
ther  we  have  F-D  or  D-F.  Why  we  actually  have  F-D 
with  its  reversal  of  the  order  in  Mark  is  to  be  explained 
as  “perhaps”  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  incident 
of  The  paralytic  “occurred  on  a  visit  to  Capernaum  dif¬ 
ferent  to  that  just  described  [in  Mt.  8:5-17].  By  re¬ 
cording  it  here  the  editor  would  confuse  the  two  visits.” 
That  is,  if  D-F  instead  of  F-D  had  been  placed  next  after 
B,  we  should  have  the  sequence  B-D — a  blend,  as  it  were, 
of  two  distinct  visits  to  Capernaum.  That  the  compiler 
preferred  a  reversal  of  the  Markan  order  to  the  sequence 
B-D  because  he  did  not  wish  to  blend  two  visits,  seems 
a  rather  trivial  reason  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  have  begun  D  with  a  statement  that  a  new  visit 
was  about  to  be  narrated.  In  fact,  the  Markan  exemplar 
indicates  in  beginning  this  same  D  that  the  writer  is 
aware  of  entering  upon  a  different  visit  from  any  he  had 
before  described.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  word 
toAiv.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that 
anything  of  weight  has  been  advanced  by  Allen  to  account 
for  the  sequence  F-D,  which  involves  a  reversal  t)f  the 
Markan  order. 

But  let  us  go  on.  The  compiler  adds  G  and  continues 
to  postpone  E.  Two  miracles — ^the  restoration  of  sight  to 
two  blind  men  and  of  speech  to  a  mute  demoniac-<4idded 
to  G  produce  the  third  cluster  of  three,  consisting  of 
“three  miracles  illustrating  Christ’s  power  to  restore  life, 
sight  and  speech.”  The  continuation  of  the  postponement 
is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  desire  to  maintain  E  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  three  clusters  of  three  not  yet  finished. 
The  assignment  of  G  to  the  position  next-^ter  D  may  ^ 
be  taken  as  a  consequence  of  the  placements  already  car¬ 
ried  out — OB-F-D — ^when  taken' in -conjunction  with  the 
postponement  of  E,  since  G  will.thus  be.tjtie  next  in  order. 
Nevertheless,  the  sequence  D-G  'is  a  violation  of  the 
Markan  progression.  Two  groups,  E  and  Fr^ould  inter- 
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vene  between  D  and  G.  Allen  appears  to  give  no  reasons 
except  those  I  have  stated.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
convincing  associated  with  them. 

The  next  change  concerns  bringing  I  from  beyond  H 
to  the  position  next  after  G,  E  being  still  postponed. 
That  is,  E  and  H  are  both  postponed  and  I  transposed  so 
as  to  be  in  advance  of  seven  incidents  all  of  which  it 
followed  in  Mark.  The  reason  suggested  is  that  the  com¬ 
piler  wished  to  follow  up  the  division  containing  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  three  sets  of  three  miracles 
each  with  a  section  which  would  show  “hOw  this  ministry 
found  extension  in  the  work  of  the  disciples.”  This  does 
not  seem  a  reason  having  any  real  substance,  when  ad¬ 
duced  to  explain  the  violent  change  in  the  Markan  order 
effected  by  the  reversals  involved  in  the  transposition 
of  I  to  a  position  in  advance  both  of  E  and  H. 

In  considering  Allen’s  exposition  of  reasons  assignable 
for  Matthaean  deviations  from  the  Markan  order,  perhaps 
the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  given  to  his  conception  of 
plan  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  That  top¬ 
ical  and  numerical  groupings  should  occur  is  scarcely 
surprising  in  view  of  similar  groupings  elsewhere  in  the 
same  Gospel.  Accordingly,  we  may  be  disposed  to  grant 
the  reality  of  such  groupings  in  Mt.  3:1-14:12.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  grant  their  existence  and  quite  another 
to  grant  that  they  were  produced  by  dislocations  of  chron¬ 
ology  or  even  by  dislocations  of  a  documentary  order.  We 
might  believe  that  the  writer  intent  upon  a  numerical 
and  topical  scheme  might  omit  something  here  and  there 
from  the  actual  history  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose. 
That  he  should  disarrange  the  history  is  conceivable  but 
does  not  commend  itself  as  something  to  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  proof  that  the  writer  was  quite  capable  of  consciously 
making  such  disarrangements. 

What  is,  however,  conclusive  that  we  have  not  found 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  Matthaean  deviations 
when  Mark  is  regarded  as  the  exemplar  is  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  leaves  us  with  the  following  dilemma. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Mark  in  chronological  order. 
This  we  have  ex  hypothesi.  There  is  confirmation  of  it 
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in  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  assertions  of  such 
order  in  the  text  itself.  On  the  other  hand»  the  Mat- 
thaean  text  is  still  more  replete  with  assertions  of  his¬ 
torical  sequence.  And  yet,  the  Matthaean  order  deviates 
twelve  times  from  the  Markan.'* 

1920 — Bacon's  Two  Threes  and  a  Four 
Bacon  may  be  mentioned  as  one  who  has  rather  recently 
made  an  attempt  to  explain,  on  the  assumption  of  a  prior 
Mark,  how  the  Matthaean  order  arose,  in  so  far  as  that 
order  is  disclosed  in  chapters  8  and  9.^^  He  rounds  out 
a  period  of  eighty-five  years  from  the  point  of  time  at 
which,  with  Lachmann’s  paper,  the  modem  consideration 
of  the  discrepant  orders  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  began. 
We  are  entitled  to  expect  a  thoroughly  matured  treatment 
of  the  order  of  Matthew  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  The  Twelve  sent  forth.  Mark  is  set  up  as  the  exem¬ 
plar  for  the  Matthaean  writer,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that 
the  Second  Gospel  is  a  chronological  narrative.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are,  I  suppose,  to  take  the  view  that  Bacon 
is  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  some  years  before  to  the 
effect  that  the  order  of  events  was  unknown  to  the 
Markan  writer.'*  Consequently,  when  he  seeks  to  assign 
reasons  for  Matthaean  deviations,  he  is  facing  a  lesser 
problem  than  would  be  the  case  if  an  explanation  had  to 
be  given  for  departures  from  chronology.  If  his  reasons 
are  found  to  be  weak  when  there  is  usually  relief  from 
the  burden  of  explaining  the  Matthaean  deviations  as 
deviations  from  the  historical  progression  and  there  re¬ 
mains  merely  the  duty  of  finding  an  explanation  for  the 
rearrangement  of  the  Markan  incidents,  the  omission  of 
one  event  of  Mark,  and  the  insertion  of  certain  non- 

'*This  dilemma  does  not  disturb  me  as  I  hold  that  originally 
Matthew  and  Mark  disclosed  one  and  the  same  order  of  events 
throughout,  and  that  our  recensions  of  Mark  are  all  descendants 
of  the  autograph  or  of  an  ancient  copy,  which  had  suffered  mechan¬ 
ical  dis^cements  of  an  accidental  character. 

W.  Bacon,  The  Expositor  (London),  March,  1920,  article, 
**Editorial  Arrangement  in  Matthew  VIII — ^IX,*’  p.  200ff. 

^«B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Making  of  the  New  Testament  (1912),  p. 
189:  *The  order  of  even  such  events  as  secured  perpetuation  was 
already  hopelessly  lost  at  a  time  more  remote  than  the  writing 
of  our  earliest  gospel.” 
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Markan  materials,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  these 
same  reasons  would  be  very  much  weaker  when  consid¬ 
ered  as  explanations  of  Matthaean  deviations  from  a 
chronological  Mark.  If  a  log  is  too  short  to  bridge  a 
six-foot  brook,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  try  it  across 
a  twelve-foot  stream. 

Ten  Mighty  Works  are  counted  by  Bacon  for  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  lengthy  discourses.  In  this,  he  is 
in  accord  with  Holtzmann  and  in  slight  disagreement  with 
Allen.  Within  the  group  of  ''ten,’*  three  sub-groups  are 
discerned.  These  may  be  set  forth  in  tabular  form. 

The  Ten  Mighty  Works  in  Matthew  8-9 

(C)  1.  Touching  the  leper  (8:1-4). 

(  -  )  The  centurion’s  servant  (8:5-13). 

(B)  Curing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  (8:14-17). 

(F)  2.  Calming  the  storm  (8:18-27). 

(F)  The  great  herd  of  swine  (8:28-34). 

(D)  The  paralytic  (9:1-8). 

(G)  3.  The  ruler’s  daughter  (9:18-19;  23-26). 

(G)  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (9:20-22). 

(  -  )  The  two  blind  men  (9:27-31). 

(-)  The  mute  demoniac  (9:32-33  [34]). 

The  last  group,  consisting  of  four  events,  is  considered 
by  him  as  formed  by  a  double  incident  followed  by  two 
single  ones.  I  have  indicated  by  capital  letters,  set  down 
on  the  left,  the  groups  of  Matthaean-Markan  parallels 
to  which  the  several  incidents  belong.  The  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  tabulation  in  the  section  devoted  to  Lach- 
mann’s  views  for  a  full  statement  of  the  contents  of  these 
groups.  Three  incidents,  it  may  be  noted,  are  unparal¬ 
leled  in  Mark.  Moreover,  the  Markan  incident  of  The 
man  ivith  the  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1 :21-28)  is  omitted  in 
Matthew. 

All  the  events  included  in  the  Ten  Mighty  Works  that 
are  paralleled  in  Mark  are  found  in  the  Markan  sections 
B-C-D-E-F-G.  In  order  to  get  the  arrangement  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  it  is  necessary 

To  postpone  E, 

To  reverse  B-C, 

To  reverse  D-F. 
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In  fact,  not  only  Bacon’s  explanation  must  deal  with 
these  three  matters  but  all  explanations  must  do  so  that 
seek  to  show  how  it  came  al^ut,  under  the  hypothesis 
of  a  prior  Mark,  that  a  compiler  produced  the  order  which 
we  now  observe  in  Matthew. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  compiler 

To  omit  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  (Mk. 

1:21-28). 

To  add  The  two  blind  men  (Mt.  9:27-31). 

To  add  The  mute  demoniac  (Mt.  9:32-33  [34]). 

Suppose  we  allow  that  the  Matthaean  writer  intended 
to  set  forth  Ten  Mighty  Works  between  the  accounts  of 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  The  Twelve  sent  forth. 
This  amounts  by  no  means  to  a  concession  that  he  was 
willing  to  shift  the  Markan  groups  of  incidents  in  order 
to  bring  this  about.  Let  us  inquire  as  to  the  problem 
before  the  compiler  in  his  effort  to  construct  the  series 
of  ’’ten.”  The  Markan  exemplar  does  not  contain  the 
Sermon,  so  that  the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  series  is  not 
so  readily  discerned.  The  account  of  The  Twelve  sent 
forth  is,  however,  given  at  6 :6b-13.  Counting  all  miracles 
from  the  beginning  of  Mark  to  this  point,  we  find  nine, 
such  allusions  as  1:32-34,  39;  3:10,  11,  22  being  dis¬ 
regarded.  That  is,  we  have  at  best  an  insufficient  number. 
But  the  deficiency  may  naturally  be  overcome  by  addition. 
A  more  serious  matter  concerns  blocks  of  interspersed 
Markan  material  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  mira¬ 
cles.  Such  a  block  is  3:7-4:34.  As  it  stands,  it  would 
be  too  considerable  an  interruption  of  the  presentation 
of  a  series  of  Mighty  Works.  And,  with  the  expansion 
of  the  section  occupied  with  parables  (4:1-34)  to  such 
a  prolonged  account  as  that  given  in  Mt.  13  :l-52,  the  total 
of  uninterrupted  non-miraculous  material  would  be  still 
greater.  Even  if  we  allow  that  The  appointment  of  the 
Twelve  is  to  be  omitted  from  near  the  beginning  (Mk. 
3:13-20)  and  that  The  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
(Mk.  3:21-30)  is  to  be  associated  with  a  distinct  miracle 
(Mt  12:22-37),  the  remaining  block  consisting  of  the 
Visit  of  mother  and  brethren  and  52  verses  of  material 
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devoted  mostly  to  parables  would  constitute  too  much  of 
an  interruption  to  be  incorporated  into  the  series  of  ten 
miracles.  This  block  may  be  regarded  as  indivisible-^ 
if  not  the  whole,  then  at  least  the  52  verses. 

In  view  of  the  situation  now  before  us,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Matthaean  compiler  to  leave  the  Markan 
material  undisturbed,  whether  he  places  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  between  Mk.  1 :21  and  1 :22  or  between  1 :39 
and  1 :40.  He  may  drop  a  miraculous  incident — as  The 
man  with  the  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1:21-28) — or  add  other 
miracles — as  The  centurion* s  servant  (Mt.  8:5-13),  The 
two  blind  men  (Mt.  9:27-31)  and  The  mute  demoniac 
(Mt.  9:32-33  [34]) — ^he  may  add  and  drop,  but  he  will 
nevertheless  have  to  do  something  about  the  indivisible 
block  of  52  verses  of  non-miraculous  material.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  only  solution  were  postponement  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  subsequent  to  that  of  The  Twelve  sent  forth.  This 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  setting  up  of  the 
purpose  to  place  a  series  of  Ten  Mighty  Works  where  this 
series  is  now  observed  to  be  is  apparently  involved  in 
the  requirement  that  a  portion  of  E  or  else  the  whole  of 
E  is  to  be  taken  out  of  its  Markan  i)osition  and  post¬ 
poned  to  one  subsequent  to  I. 

However,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  single  main  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  purpose  to  present  ten  miracles  in  the  interval 
stated  might  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence, 
in  a  derivative  Matthew,  of  the  ten  miracles  now  to  be 
found  there  in  the  region  8:2-9:33(34),  provided  we 
add  the  auxiliary  assumption  that  the  compiler  was  will¬ 
ing  to  postpone  E  or  a  portion  of  E.  But,  even  so,  we 
should  still  be  without  an  explanation  for  the  order  in 
which  the  miracles  are  presented.  Obviously,  we  should 
still  have  ten  whatever  the  order.  It  is  not  enough,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  assume  that  the  Matthaean  writer  had  the 
purpose  of  narrating  a  series  of  Ten  Mighty  Works  be¬ 
tween  the  Sermon  and  the  departure  of  the  Twelve,  and 
to  view  him  as  willing  to  shift  material  to  a  later  posi¬ 
tion  than  that  disclosed  in  his  exemplar;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  further  and  find  reasons  for  the  order  of  the 
“ten.” 
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Bacon  seeks  to  do  this  through  subdivision.  The  pur* 
pose  to  form  a  group  of  ten  may  have  its  reasonableness 
supported.  Such  a  purpose  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  however,  that  the  compiler  should  plan 
to  sub-divide  the  “ten”  into  two  “threes”  and  a  “four.” 
However,  Bacon  proposes  that  the  “four”  should  be 
viewed  as  a  double  followed  by  two  singles.  The  only 
support  he  suggests  for  this  conception  of  a  “ten”  broken 
up  into  two  “threes”  and  a  “four”  consisting  of  a  double 
and  two  singles  is  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Here,  there  are  three  statements  in 
verse  1,  three  in  verses  2-3 ;  then  two  in  verse  4,  and  finally 
a  double  one,  or  so  Bacon  thinks,^*  in  verse  5.  In  Mat* 
thew,  we  have  the  double,  if  anywhere,  in  the  account  of 
The  ruler^s  daughter  and  the  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood.  Two  single  incidents  follow.  In  John,  however, 
the  two  singles  precede  the  statement  considered  as  a 
double.  The  correspondence  is,  accordingly,  not  exact. 
But  even  if  we  disregard  this,  we  can  have  no  especially 
strong  conviction  that  in  Jn.  1 :4-5  there  has  been  carried 
out  an  intention  to  complete  a  “ten.”  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  with  only  one  case  in  support,  and  that  one 
more  or  less  doubtful,  the  existence  in  Matthew  of  a  pur¬ 
posely  sub-divided  “ten”  is  to  be  viewed  as  not  espe¬ 
cially  probable. 

If  the  Matthaean  text  really  had  two  “threes”  and  a 
“four”  marked  off  from  one  another,  as  Bacon  seems  to 
think,  then  this  would  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the 
Matthaean  writer  intended  to  sub-divide  the  “ten.”  The 
incident  of  the  Curing  of  Peter^s  mother-in-law  has  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  a  very  brief  account  of  how,  after  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath  on  which  she  had  been  cured,  many  demoniacs 
had  been  brought  to  the  Savior  and  how  he  drove  out 
the  evil  spirits  by  his  word  of  command,  and  how  he  cured 
all  the  sick.  Then  follows  (Mt.  8:17)  a  short  conclusion 
which  reads :  “that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
through  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  in¬ 
firmities,  and  bore  our  diseases.”  Ck>uld  this  be  a  colophon 
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marking  the  end  of  a  section?  I  do  not  think  that  this 
can  be  maintained  with  any  degree  of  assurance.  There 
are,  scattered  through  the  First  Gospel,  quite  a  number 
of  similar  passages  in  which  a  prophecy  is  introduced  in 
a  formal  manner  and  applied  to  the  context  But  they 
are  loosely  jointed  to  the  text  and  may  consequently  be 
early  interpolations.  However,  even  if  we  grant  that 
they  are  genuine,  there  seems  no  reason  for  making  this 
one  the  conclusion  for  anything  more  than  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  context.  That  is  to  say,  there  appears 
to  be  no  substantial  justification  for  the  view  that  it  is 
a  concluding  passage  for  a  section  consisting  of  the  three 
preceding  miraculous  incidents. 

The  next  incident  is  that  where  the  Savior  stills  the 
storm.  The  non-miraculous  text  given  in  verses  19-22 
is  not  a  division  separating  two  miracles.  It  is,  in  fact, 
included  within  the  incident  of  Calming  the  storm.  That 
incident  begins  with  verse  18,  then  comes  the  non-miracu- 
lous  matter.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  incident  In¬ 
deed,  the  narrative  of  the  event  has  already  gotten  under 
way  (verse  18)  when  this  matter  is  introduced.  Verses 
18  and  23,  between  which  the  material  lies,  are  closely 
connected  in  thought  Verse  18  recites  how  the  Savior 
commanded  to  cross  the  lake,  and  verse  23  how  He  em¬ 
barked  upon  the  boat  and  how  His  disciples  followed. 
The  intervening  matter  recounts  occurrences  between  the 
Savior’s  command  and  the  embarkation. 

In  short,  we  have  six  miracles  succeeding  one  another 
and  no  convincing  indication  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
intended  to  insert  either  a  conclusion  or  an  introduction 
between  the  first  ’’three”  and  the  second.  Allowing  that 
Mt.  9 :9-17  is  textual  matter  separating  the  sixth  miracle 
(The  paralytic)  from  the  remaining  ones,  we  have  on 
one  side  of  this  textual  partition  six  accounts  of  miracles 
and  on  the  other  side  four. 

In  view  of  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  it  cannot, 
I  think,  be  claimed  with  any  confidence  that  liie  accounts 
of  the  Ten  Mighty  Works  are  sub-divided  into  three 
groups  by  textual  matter  having  a  content  of  a  diverse 
character.  If  the  sub-division  into  three  sections  is  to  be 
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maintained,  some  other  basis  for  it  must  be  sought.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  begin  the  examination  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  several  groups  are  each  a  unit  bound  together 
by  a  similarity  of  purpose  capable  of  being  discerned  in 
the  parts  of  the  unit. 

The  First  Sub-Division 

The  motive  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler  in 
forming  the  first  sub-division  of  three  miracles  is  stated 
by  Bacon  as  follows: 

“The  motive  is  pragmatic.  They  are  typical  works 
of  Testimony  to  Israel”  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  ExposU 
tor  (London),  March,  1920,  article  “Editorial  Ar¬ 
rangement  in  Matthew  VIII-IX,“  p.  209. 

We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  grouping  of  the 
three  accounts — Touching  the  leper.  The  centurion*s  ser^ 
vant  and  Curing  of  Peter* s  mother-in-law — ^is  founded 
upon  a  purpose  to  present  examples  of  a  testimony  ren¬ 
dered  in  some  form  to  the  nation.  We  must  remember 
in  this  connection  that  if  we  are  going  to  elevate  motives 
to  be  found  in  the  generality  of  the  miracles  to  a  position 
where  they  are  to  be  advanced  as  motives  governing  the 
formation  of  groups,  then  we  must  find  in  the  several 
members  of  the  group  something  which  constitutes  a  very 
distinct  emphasis  of  the  motive.  In  the  present  case, 
we  have  in  llie  motive,  testimony  to  Israel,  something  that 
may  be  read  into  pretty  much  all  miracles.  Consequently, 
we  are  to  examine  these  three  accounts  as  they  appear  in 
Matthew  and  note  whether  each  is  so  worded  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  outstanding  example  of  testimony  to  Israel.  The 
account  of  Totiching  the  leper  is  claimed  to  emphasize 
the  motive  by  means  of  the  direction  sriven  to  the  cleansed 
man  to  report  to  the  Temple  authorities.  He  was  to  show 
himself  to  the  priest  and  to  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  had 
commanded,  “for  a  testimony  unto  them.”  Suppose  we 
accept  this.  Suppose  also  that  we  rai^  no  objection  to 
the  next  miracle,  but  accept  it  as  an  outstanding  example 
because  of  the  contmt  between  the  faith  of  the  Clentile 
centurion  and  that  which  had  been  exhibited  within  the 
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nation  itself.  We  come  now  to  the  third  account  which 
tells  of  the  cure  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  and  of  the  cast¬ 
ing  out  of  evil  spirits  and  the  healing  of  the  sick.  There 
is  in  all  this  nothing  which  in  its  mode  of  presentation 
marks  the  section  as  an  outstanding  example  of  testimony 
to  Israel.  The  cure  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  Was  private, 
and  the  public  cures  of  sickness  and  castings-out  of  evil 
spirits  contain  no  emphasis  of  the  supposed  motive.  How¬ 
ever,  we  may  regard  8:17  perhaps  as  giving  emphasis 
to  the  proposed  motive  when  we  note  that  it  points  out 
that  the  cures  were  in  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
get  this  result,  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  verse  be 
genuine.  We  do  not  know  that  Mt.  8:17  comes  from  the 
Matthaean  writer.  It  is  one  of  a  certain  series  of  ten 
or  eleven  passages  containing  quotations  from  the  0.  T. 
introduced  in  a  formal  way,  passages  appearing  to  have 
been  penned  originally  by  the  writer  of  the  book.  They 
are  found  at  the  following  points:  Mt  1:22-23;  2:15, 
17-18,  23;  3:3;  4:14-16;  8:17;  12:17-21;  13:35;  21:4-5; 
27 :9-10.  Some  may  demur  perhaps  as  to  3 :3.  It  may  be 
that  it  cannot  be  altogether  proved  that  the  series  con¬ 
sists  of  interpolations  originating  from  another  hand. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  considerations  which  when  taken 
together  constitute  a  very  considerable  basis  for  this  view. 

1.  The  O.  T.  quotations  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
textual  matter  of  the  series  are,  on  the  whole,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  remaining  O.  T.  quotations  of  the  book 
in  respect  to  verbal  correspondence  with  the  LXX  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  passages  to  which  the  quotations  are  refer¬ 
able.  The  eleven  quotations  in  the  series  contain  209 
Greek  words.'*  Of  these,  96  words  are  not  to  be  found 
at  the  proper  places  in  the  LXX,  while  113  are  to  be  so 
found  there.  That  is,  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  words 
in  these  quotations  are  not  founded  on  the  language  of 
the  LXX.  The  words  in  the  remaining  quotations  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins’  tabulations,  370. 
The  words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  LXX  and  those 
which  are  not  to  be  found  there  number  293  and  77, 

MSee  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synoptieae  (2nd  edition,  1909), 
p.  154f.  for  details  as  to  the  individual  quotations. 
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respectively;  so  that  the  proportion  of  words  not  based 
upon  this  version  is  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This 
is  less  than  one>half  of  46  per  cent. 

2.  All  the  eleven  passages  may  be  lifted  out  without 
affecting  the  smoothness,  consecutiveness  and  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  remaining  text.  No  broken  links  are  left 
behind. 

3.  The  word  ludepfirjvevo/xai  occurs  in  one  of  the  passages 
in  non-quoted  matter  (1:23),  but  nowhere  else  in  the 
entire  book,  though  at  27 :33  and  46  are  two  points  where 
opportunities  occurred.  At  the  corresponding  points  in 
Mark  (15:22  and  34)  the  word  is  used. 

4.  The  total  number  of  words  in  all  the  quotations 
found  in  the  eleven  passages  is  only  209.  The  vocabulary 
list  would  naturally  disclose  a  much  smaller  number. 
And  yet,  there  are  three  words  whose  presence  cannot 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  LXX  passages 
to  which  the  word  might  be  thought  referable.  These 
three  words  may  very  well  be  strangers  to  the  Matthaean 
vocabulary,  since  other  Words  are  elsewhere  used  in  Mat¬ 
thew  for  similar  significations.  The  first  to  which  I  call 
attention  is  Kadripm,  It  occurs  at  least  once  and  perhaps 
twice  in  4:16  in  the  sense  of  dwell.  The  word  used  else¬ 
where  in  Matthew  for  this  signification  is  Karoucia — 2 :23 ; 
4:13;  12:45;  23:21.  The  second  word  is  da^eVeta,  sick¬ 
ness,  used  in  Mt.  8:17.  Elsewhere  in  Matthew  we  have 
voaw,  fuxAoxta,  but  not  iucrdivtia.  Something  different  from 
vdo-os  was  perhaps  desired  because  of  the  use  of  this  word 
in  the  immediate  context;  but  paXauda  was  still  available. 
This  word  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  First  Gospel  at 
4:23;  9:35;  10:1.  Finally  there  is  «cpavydCo>,  used  in  the 
quotation  found  in  12:18-21.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
Matthew.  For  the  signification,  cry  aloud  or  shout,  we 
find  principally  KpdCw  (9:27;  14:26,  30;  15:22,  23;  21:15; 
27 :50) .  I  have  omitted,  in  the  case  of  the  references  for 
KpaCut,  several  passages  (8:29;  20:30,  31;  21:9;  27:23) 
because  the  word  is  used  also  in  Mark  at  corresponding 
points  and  so  might  be  claimed  as  conceivably  due  to 
Markan  influence.  For  a  similar  reason,  I  have  not  given 
fioaa  as  a  Matthaean  word  although  it  occurs  at  27:46, 
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which  instance  is  paralleled  in  Mk.  15 :34.  We  have  then 
three  words  which  the  Matthaean  writer  does  not  use 
elsewhere,  but  whose  sifirnifications  he  expresses  by  other 
words. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  considerations  may  be  excel¬ 
lently  explained,  if  we  assume  that  the  passages  did  not 
originate  with  the  Matthaean  writer,  but  were  at  first 
mere  marginal  annotations  which  were  later  on  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  main  text  or  else  that  they  are  simple 
interpolations.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  we  have,  in  the 
assumption  of  another  hand  than  that  of  the  writer  of 
the  book,  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomena  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  establish  the  truth  of 
that  assumption.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  explanation, 
and  a  good  one,  and  as  such  it  must  be  considered  an  alter¬ 
native  hypothesis  until  its  tenability  is  overthrown  or 
another  alternative  hypothesis  is  proved.  No  other 
hypothesis  is,  apparently,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  provable.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  per¬ 
tinent  facts  are  conceivably  consistent  with  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  Matthaean  writer  penned  these  passages, 
though  it  is  perhaps  not  especially  easy  to  maintain  this 
view.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  established.  The  two 
hypotheses  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  alternatives,  neither 
of  which  can  today  be  proved. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  appears  inadmissible  to  use 
Mt.  8:17  as  the  basis  of  an  argument;  or,  if  it  be  used,  it 
seems  only  just  and  proper  that  its  much  reduced  status 
be  clearly  and  explicitly  recognized. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  that  Mt.  8:17,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  only  substantial  basis  for  the  claim  that  the 
third  miraculous  account  is  so  presented  as  to  enforce 
the  motive  of  testimony  to  Israel,  really  comes  from  the 
hand  of  the  Matthaean  writer,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
assent  to  the  view  that  this  motive  controlled  in  the  last 
member  of  the  first  series. 

The  motive  assigned  for  the  second  group  of  three  is 
mcreaae  of  faith — ^that  is,  the  fuller  development  of  faith 
in  people  who  were  already  disciples.  This  is  a  motive 
that  might  be  ascribed  as  a  reason  for  the  presentation 
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of  just  about  any  miracle  at  all.  Let  us  look  sharp  then 
and  note  whether,  not  one,  not  two,  but  all  three,  miracles 
of  the  group  are  presented  in  such  way  as  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  marked  way  to  this  motive. 

I  give  two  excerpts  from  Bacon,  beginning  with  the 
following  one: 

**Introduced  by  the  two  sayings  to  Half-hearted  Followers 

18:19-22],  and  beginning  with  the  miracle  of  Rebuke  to  Men  of 
little  Faith  [8:26],  no  doubt  can  reasonably  remain  as  to  the 
motive  controlling  the  formation  of  triad  h  (Matt  viii.  18 — ^ix.  8). 
Unlike  triad  a  (Works  of  Testimony  to  Israel)  they  are  address^ 
to  diaciplea.  They  have  as  their  motive  Increase  of  Faith.  They 
instruct  men  soon  to  be  sent  forth  *to  have  authority  over  unclean 
spirits,  to  cast  them  out  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  disease  and  all 
manner  of  sickness.* B.  W.  Bacon,  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

Let  it  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  excerpt  that  the 
motive  for  the  whole  group  is  set  forth  as  discernible 
in  an  introduction. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  effect  that  8:19-22 
does  not  precede  the  account  of  Calming  the  storm,  but 
stands  within  it.  Consequently,  it  is  not  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  formal  introduction.  Is  the  passage,  then, 
aside  from  form,  a  de  facto  introductory  account  having 
reference  to  the  whole  group?  This  cannot  be  answered 
affirmatively.  No  point  is  made  of  increasing  faith  in 
the  second  miracle  of  the  group  {The  great  herd  of  swine, 
8:28-34),  nor  of  presenting  a  testimony  to  half-hearted 
followers.  The  verses  may  very  well  be  an  introduction 
to  the  particular  account  in  which  they  stand  but  not  to 
the  entire  group. 

The  second  excerpt  follows : 

"If  the  first  and  last  members  of  sub-group  h  reveal  its  char¬ 
acter  as  teatimoniea  to  half-hearted  followera  we  shall  have  little 
difilculty  with  the  central  member  of  the  triad  [The  great  herd  of 
aunne].  A  group  of  the  Mighty  Works  arranged  with  the  design 
of  increasing  the  faith  of  those  who  are  to  take  up  the  Lord's 
ministry  of  healing  and  forgiveness  could  find  no  example  more 
appropriate  in  the  feeling  of  that  age  than  the  Markan  anecdote 
[sic]  of  the  Exorcism  of  The  Gerasene  Demoniac  who  'came  forth 
out  of  the  tombs  exceeding  fierce  so  that  no  man  could  pass  by  that 
way.*  Moreover,  this  incident  followed  immediately  in  Mk.  v.  1-20  on 
that  which  opens  the  Matthaean  triad,  and  the  two  stood  first  in 
a  series  (Mark  iv.  35 — vi.  6)  which  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
design  which  Matthew  here  adopts.**  Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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Suppose  we  allow  that  the  motive  has  been  set  forth 
in  a  notable  way  in  the  accounts  of  miracles  first  and 
third,  this  will  not  cover  the  case  of  the  central  account. 
The  Matthaean  writer  does  not  present  the  miracle  as 
one  especially  suited  to  develop  the  faith  of  half-hearted 
followers.  In  fact,  if  we  assume  that  Mark  was  his  exem¬ 
plar,  he  cuts  down  an  account  of  at  least  20  verses  and 
devotes  but  7  or  8  to  the  narrative.  Notably,  he  neglects 
to  emphasize  the  number  of  the  devils  by  omitting  the 
reply  “My  name  is  Legion:  for  we  are  many”  and  the 
Markan  statement  that  the  number  was  “about  two  thou¬ 
sand.”  In  short,  the  motive  increase  of  faith  does  not 
appear  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  account  of  The 
grea/b  herd  of  swine  in  the  position  in  which  it  appears 
in  Matthew. 

We  come  now  to  the  proposed  third  group  and  to  a 
consideration  of  the  motive  assigned  to  it. 

**The  prologue  to  Matthew’s  third  and  closing  sub-group  in  the 
decade  of  Mighty  Works  is  furnished  ready-made.  It  follows  in 
Mark  ii.  13-22  as  a  sequel  to  the  demonstration  of  Authority  to 
Forgive  Sins.  What  it  signified  to  Matthew  becomes  apparent 
through  the  traits  which  are  made  salient  in  the  group  of  miracles 
that  follow. 

’’As  before  in  sub-groups  a  and  6  it  is  the  effect,  whether  in 
faith  or  unbelief,  which  dominates  the  descriptive  purpose.  Only, 
whereas  in  sub-groups  a  the  evangelist  has  in  mind  the  effect  upon 
Israel  as  a  whole,  and  in  sub-group  b  upon  half-hearted  followers, 
in  sub-group  e  he  aims  primarily  to  emphasize  the  parting  of  belief 
from  unbelief**  Ibid,,  p.  216. 

We  have  already  had  under  consideration  whether  Mt 
9:9-17  could  be  reckoned  as  non-miraculous  text  stand¬ 
ing  between  grroups;  and  it  has  been  allowed  that  it  does 
stand  at  a  point  where  six  miracles  lie  to  one  side  and 
four  to  the  other.  Now,  however,  the  same  verses  are 
to  be  considered  from  another  point  of  view.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  is  whether  we  have  in  these  verses  a 
passage  introducing  the  series  of  miracles  making  up 
the  last  portion  of  the  “ten.”  An  examination  of  the 
passage  shows  that  if  a  line  of  separation  is  being  drawn 
it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of  belief  and  unbelief.  The 
matter  of  faith  is  not  in  evidence.  Doubtless,  one  may 
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gather  from  the  passage  that  there  is  a  service  to  God 
in  keeping  one’s  self  from  contact  with  evil — ^that  is,  there 
is  mention  of  “the  righteous”  and  “sacrifice”  and  also  of 
“sinners.”  But  the  prominent  thing  appears  to  be  the 
rebuke  to  those  who  carry  their  service  to  the  point  of 
failing  to  have  mercy.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  line 
drawn  and  whatever  the  point  emphasized,  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  belief  and  unbelief  in  any  manifest  way. 

Nor  is  there  set  forth  any  contrast  between  belief  and 
unbelief,  as  Bacon  appears  to  think  in  verse  14.  It  seems 
absurd  to  make  the  disciples  of  John  unbelievers.  Nor 
is  it  admissible  to  interject  unbelief  into  the  question 
raised  by  these  disciples  as  to  why  they  and  the  Pharisees 
fasted  while  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not.  Whatever 
contrast  is  being  made  in  Mt.  9 :9-17,  it  is  not  concerned 
with  belief  and  unbelief. 

The  question  that  remains  is  whether  the  parting  of 
belief  from  unbelief  is  markedly  emphasized  in  the  presen¬ 
tations  of  each  and  everyone  of  the  four  succeeding  mira¬ 
cles.  In  the  miracle  concerned  with  the  ruler’s  little 
daughter,  we  do  have  such  a  contrast  when  we  consider 
the  words  of  the  father  when  he  says,  “come  and  lay  thy 
hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live,”  and  also  the  response 
of  the  people  at  the  house  concerning  whom  it  is  said, 
“And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn.”  But,  if  we  exclude 
verse  34  whose  genuineness  is  doubtful,  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  contrast  in  tiie  series  of  miracles.  The  touching  of 
His  garment  is  an  exhibition  of  faith  and  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  faith  in  the  statement  in  verse  21  of  the 
purpose  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood.  So  also 
it  is  simply  faith  when  we  consider  the  words  of  the  blind 
men  and  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  first  of  the  final  pair 
of  miracles.  In  short,  there  is  a  very  complete  break¬ 
down  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  motive.  There  is  no 
contrast.  Even  if  verse  34  be  allowed  genuine,  the  un¬ 
belief  expressed  in  it  is  set  forth  only  in  connection  with 
the  final  miracle.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  miracle 
of  the  woman  ^th  the  bloody  issue  nor  with  that  of  the 
blind  men. 

It  may  suitably  be  noted  at  this  juncture  that  Bacon 
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regards  the  last  two  of  the  ten  miracles  as  especially  man¬ 
ufactured  incidents. 

last  two  miracles  (ix.  27-31  and  82-84)  are  duplicated  later 
on  (Mt  XX.  29-84  and  xii.  22-24),  and  give  every  appearance  of 
editorial  compositions  introduced  to  fill  out  the  necessary  ten.” 
Ibid.,  p.  206. 

”They  have  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  incidents  taken 
from  Mark  and  Q  respectively  in  Matthew  xx.  29-34  and  xii.  22-24, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  required  ten.”  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

If  the  compiler  made  these  incidents  “to  order,”  as  it 
were,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  forgot  the  motive  as  to 
contrasting  belief  and  unbelief  when  he  fashioned  the 
incident  of  T?ie  two  blind  men  and  presented  only  the  side 
of  faith.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  might  have  made  a 
better  job  of  it. 

I  have  now  given  what  seems  to  be  a  sufficiently  full 
presentation  of  Bacon’s  hypotheses  as  to  sub-divisions 
of  the  Ten  Mighty  Works.  We  have  found  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  a  priori  reason  leading  us  to  consider 
the  proposed  sub-division  into  two  threes  and  a  four  as 
something  to  be  anticipated  as  probable.  Nor  have  we 
ascertained  that  there  is  a  well-founded  claim  that  either 
a  conclusion  for  the  first  three  accounts  of  miracles  or 
an  introduction  to  the  next  three  really  exists.  And,  when 
the  several  motives  have  been  applied  to  the  respective 
groups,  we  have  found  that  there  is  always  at  least  one 
member  of  a  group  which  cannot  be  considered  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  group-motive.  I  tabulate  these 
exceptions. 

We  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  surprised  at  the  failures  in 
detail  when  we  consider-  that  a  real  grouping  in  exempli¬ 
fication  of  motives  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  discover  or 
difficult  to  expound. 

The  Bacon  proposals,  we  may  now  conclude,  are  effec¬ 
tive  as  an  explanation  of  nothing  further  in  the  matter 
of  arrangement  than  the  formation  of  the  large  group  of 
Ten  Mighty  Works  and  the  postponement  of  E.  They 
are  ineffective  in  respect  to  the  order  of  the  ten  when 
that  order  is  compared  with  the  Markan  progression. 
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MIRACLE.  ACCOUNTS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  OUTSTANDING 
EXAMPLES  OF  PROPOSED  MOTIVES. 


Proposed  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  Ten  Mighty 
Works. 


First 

(ML  8:2-17). 


Second 

(Mt  8:18—9:8). 


Third 

(Mt  9:9-88  (84). 


Motives  proposed. 


Testimony  to  IsraeL 


Increase  of  faith. 


Parting  of  belief 
from  unbelief. 


Particular  miracle 
accounts  which  are 
not  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples. 


Curing  Peter’s 
mother-in-law  and 
other  miracles. 


The  great  herd  of 
swine. 


The  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood. 

The  two  blind  men. 


A  Summary 


We  have  now  had  before  us,  I  think  with  sufficient  com¬ 
pleteness,  the  efforts  of  Lachmann,  Holtzmann,  Allen  and 
Bacon  to  account  for  the  Matthaean  deviations.  Their 
explanations  may  be  taken  as  fairly  illustrative  of  what 
can  be  said  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  depar¬ 
tures  of  the  First  Gospel  from  the  order  of  the  Second 
are  explicable  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  and  chronological 
Mark.  That  these  efforts  are  failures  is,  I  judge,  no  more 
than  what  it  is  now  proper  to  claim.  And,  naturally,  as 
long  as  the  deviations  cannot  even  be  explained  upon  the 
basis  stated,  we  cannot  expect  an  aggressive  argument 
favoring  Markan  priority  to  emerge  from  a  consideration 
of  these  departures  as  disagreements  with  the  order  of 
a  Mark  deemed  chronological. 

However,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  All  four  of  these 
investigators  have  recognized  more  or  less  clearly  the 
duty  of  a  detailed  explanation.  They  seem  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  not  sufficient  simply  to  say  that  Mark 
unfolds  the  history  in  what  is  evidently  its.  true  order 
and  that  the  deviations  of  Matthew  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  non-chronological  results  to  be  expected  from  a  writer 
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intent  upon  carryin^r  out  numerical  and  topical  group¬ 
ings.^'  Holtzmann  has  seen  more  dimly,  perhaps,  than 
the  others  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  details,  since 
he  seems  content  to  let  the  assumed  purpose  to  present 
ten  miracles  stand  as  a  lump  explanation  covering  the 
detailed  change  in  the  Markan  order  B-C-D-E^F-G  after 
the  postponement  of  E.  Nevertheless,  all  these  writers 
have  attacked  the  problem  of  making  an  explanation  in 
some  detail  of  some  or  all  of  Matthaean  deviations  from 
the  order  disclosed  in  the  first  third  of  Mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  have  failed,  perhaps  to  perceive, 
at  any  rate  to  set  forth,  the  chronological  indications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Matthaean  text.  That  is,  they  have  consid¬ 
ered  only  part  of  the  relevant  evidence.  If  the  order  of 
Mark  is  chronological,  which  is  the  assumption  now  under 
consideration,  thea  inevitably  the  deviations  of  Matthew 
are  non-chronological.  And  yet  there  are  two  explicit 
notations  of  immediate  sequence  at  points  where  Mat¬ 
thew  deviates  from  Mark.  These  have  already  been  be¬ 
fore  us.  They  assert  the  immediate  sequences  F-D,  D-G. 
These  block  the  way  of  any  and  all  hypotheses  that  would 
make  our  Matthew  a  derivative  of  a  chronological  Mark. 

But  these  two  Matthaean  deviations  do  not  by  any 
means  constitute  the  whole  of  the  opposition  that  is  to 
be  read  from  the  very  text  of  the  First  Gospel.  There 
are  two  regions  of  deviation — Mt.  3:1 — 14:12  and  21: 
10-22.  Altogether  the  number  of  deviations  in  them  totals 
twelve.  Naturally,  the  advocate  of  a  prior  and  chrono¬ 
logical  Mark  has  the  duty,  if  he  cares  to  be  scientific 
and  logical  in  his  procedure,  of  explaining  not  one,  not 
two,  but  all  twelve  deviations. 

Not  only  are  there  twelve  deviations  from  chronology 
to  explain,  but  in  the  case  of  five  the  advocate  of  Markan 
priority  will  encounter  contradictory  assertion.  I  list  these 
five  instances  where  the  Matthaean  text  itself  asserts  the 

The  reader  curious  over  this  matter  of  explaining  Matthaean 
deviations  may  refer  to  the  following  in  addition  to  the  authors 
treated  in  the  text:  A.  Jiilicher,  An  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  (1904,  from  the  Cierman),  p.  848;  C.  E.  Scott-Moncrieff, 
St.  Mark  and  the  Triple  Tradition  (1907),  p.  30. 
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chronological  character  of  its  deviations  from  that  which 
is  ex  hypotheai  the  true  historical  progression  of  events.^* 


FIVE  MATTHAEAN  DEVIATIONS  ASSERTED  AS  CHRON¬ 
OLOGICAL. 


P— D 

The  great  herd  of  swine — The  par- 
al^ic. 

Kcu  tSov 

9:2 

D— G 

1 

Children  of  the  bride-chamber — 
The  ruler's  daughter  and  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood. 

Tovto  auToii 
AoAovvtoc 
avToZi 

9:18 

E— H 

The  Sower  and  other  parables — 
Visit  to  His  own  country. 

fwifpcv 
*eKU0€v,  Kai 

13:63-54 

‘eXdm 

Purging  the  Temple — Cursing  the 
fig  tree. 

rfiXioBr} 

*tKd,  Ilpcjt 

21:17-18 

Cursing  the  fig  tree— Lesson  from 
the  withered  fig  tree. 

Hi^  irapa- 
XPVPa 

21:20 

The  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  may  be  stated 
thus :  It  is  apparently  impossible  to  maintain  conjointly 
the  propositions  that  Mark  is  a  parent  document  from 
which  Matthew  was  in  large  part  derived,  and  that  the 
order  of  events  disclosed  in  Mark  is  chronological.  Never* 
theless,  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  what  embarrass¬ 
ments  accrue  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  Matthew  from 
which  Mark  was  derived  when  this  hypothesis  is  con- 


The  present  writer  does  not  regard  the  position  of  the  account 
of  Totiehtng  the  leper  (Mt.  8:2-4)  next  after  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Mt.  6:1 — ^:1)  as  a  deviation  from  the  Markan  order, 
because  he  views  Mt.  4:23—8:1  as  parallel  to  Mk.  1:39.^  Those, 
however,  who  do  not  make  substantially  this  identification  and 
proceed  to  place  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  some  other  point  in 
uie  Markan  progression  will  perhaps  create  a  deviation.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  Matthaean  seouence  becomes  an  eighth  departure 
from  the  Marlmn  chronology  declared  in  the  Matthaean  text  to  be 
chronological  and  immediate  by  means  of  the  words  Kcu  iSov  (Mt 
8:2).  This  textual  indication  of  sequence  would  accordingly  ^ome 
an  additional  bar  to  the  recognition  of  Mark  as  prior  and  chrono¬ 
logical.  W.  C.  Allen  may  be  mentioned  as  one  who  places  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  a  different  point  than  that  indicated  by 
Mk.  1:89.  See  op.  ett.  Introduction,  p.  zv. 
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joined  with  the  assumption  of  a  chronological  Mark.  For, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that,  when  we  assume  the  order  of 
the  Second  Gospel  as  a  true  reflection  of  the  progress  of 
the  history,  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  Matthew  to  which 
Mark  is  secondary  does  not  voice  the  truth,  then  we  will 
be  driven  to  the  only  alternative — a  prior  Mark.  Let  us 
get  this  matter  clear.  Under  the  assumption  of  a  chron¬ 
ological  Mark,  only  two  hypotheses  are  possible,  deriva¬ 
tion  being  assumed : 

1.  Mark  chronological,  Matthew  prior  to  Mark. 

2.  Mark  chronological,  Mark  prior  to  Matthew. 

If  now.  No.  1  can  be  shown  to  be  impossible,  then  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  No.  2.  The  reader  is  warned, 
^  however,  that  this  result  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Mark  is  chronological.  The  meaning  is  nothing  so  far- 
reaching  as  that  the,  overthrow  of  No.  1  leads  inevitably 
to  the  priority  of  Mark  whether  or  no  Mark  be  chrono¬ 
logical. 

Let  us  now  consider  effects  that  flow  from  hyi)othesis 
No.  1 — Matthew  parent  of  a  chronological  Mark.  The 
matter  of  the  twelve  deviations  comes  at  once  to  the  fore. 
Mark  deviates  twelve  times  from  Matthew  at  precisely 
the  same  points  as  those  at  which  Matthew  deviates  from 
Mark.  The  departures  of  the  Second  Gospel  from  the 
order  of  the  First  must  be  viewed  as  corrections  of  non- 
chronological  sequences.  Mark  is,  ex  hypotheci,  chrono¬ 
logical,  so  that  at  all  twelve  points  of  deviation,  the  Second 
Gospel  must  be  right  and  file  First  Gospel  wrong,  in  so 
far  as  chronology  is  concerned. 

Our  list  of  five  Matthaean  deviations,  asserted  or  im¬ 
plied  by  the  text  as  truly  chronological,  comes  in  here. 
At  five  points  accordingly,  chronological  Mark  has  the 
opposition  of  the  parent  text.  The  writer  of  Mark  must 
be  conceived  as  having  disregarded  chronological  indi¬ 
cations  before  him  in  the  very  text  of  his  exemplar,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the  preparation 
of  a  chronological  work.  Nay,  at  one  point  in  particular, 
he  not  only  disregards  his  exemplars*  implication  of  the 
historical  sequence  but  makes  an  explicit  assertion  of  a 
different  succession.  This  clash  occurs  in  connection  with 
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the  continuation  of  the  narrative  from  the  close  of  the 
incident  in  which  the  Savior  sets  forth  a  series  of  para¬ 
bles,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Sower.  The  Matthaean 
text  follows  this  with  the  incident  of  the  Visit  to  His 
own  country,  stating  the  transition  in  the  following  way — 
“He  departed  thence.  And  coming  into  his  own  country*' 
(Mt.  13:53-54).  But  the  Markan  writer,  although  he  is 
to  be  assumed  as  having  these  words  before  him,  not  only 
follows  The  Sower  and  other  parables  with  the  incident 
of  Calming  the  storm,  but  says  in  making  the  transition 
— “And  on  that  day,  when  even  was  come”  (Mk.  4:35). 
In  view  of  these  matters,  it  appears  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  chronological  Mark  derived  from  Matthew. 

Nor  can  we  set  up  and  maintain  a  chronological  Mark 
prior  to  Matthew.  For  the  Matthaean  text  everywhere 
asserts  its  chronology  from  the  Infancy  Section  on 
through  the  Resurrection  Section.  And  in  the  two  regions 
of  deviation,  the  departures  from  the  Markan  order  total 
twelve.  Furthermore,  the  text  of  Matthew  is  explicit  in 
asserting  the  historical  correctness  of  nearly  one-half  of 
these  deviations. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  what  is  practically  a  dilem¬ 
ma.  Under  the  assumption  of  a  chronological  Mark,  it  is 
apparently  impossible  to  make  either  Mark  or  Matthew 
the  prior  document  I  am  not  disquieted  by  this  because 
I  do  not  claim  Mark  as  chronological  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  have  the  text  I  conceive  t^at  originally 
both  Gospels  disclosed  the  same  order  of  events.  Con¬ 
sequently,  for  me  there  are  no  deviations  to  explain. 
Nor  does  a  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels  in  respect 
to  their  originally  identical  but  now  discordant  orders 
eventually  result  in  an  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark, 
but  rather  in  one  for  the  priority  of  Matthew. 

I  may  end  this  section  of  our  investigation  into  the 
matter  of  order  by  stating  the  conclusion  that  no  sub¬ 
stantial  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  emerges  from 
a  comparison  of  the  order  of  events  as  disclosed  in  the 
first  two  Gospels,  when  the  assumption  of  a  chronological 
Second  Gospel  is  made,  the  list  of  five  sequences  asserted 
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or  implied  in  the  Matthaean  text  being  a  chief  bar  to  the 
emergence  of  an  argument  favorable  to  Markan  priority. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  i)Ossibilities 
of  the  assumption  of  a  nonrchronological  Mark,  Will  this 
assumption  be  productive  of  an  argument  favoring 
Markan  priority? 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  from  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  AND  Psycho-Analytic  Point  of  View.  By 
Georges  Berguer.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1923.  Pp.  VIII  and  332. 

This  is  a  most  readable  book,  suggestive  and  in  some 
ways  helpful.  If  only  the  author  knew  as  much  of  some 
other  subjects  as  he  does  of  Psycho-Analysis,  it  might 
be  much  more  helpful.  Some  of  the  current  suggestions 
of  Psycho-Analysis  are  coarse,  to  say  the  least;  in  a  few 
instances,  low  is  the  only  word  that  will  cover  the  case. 
The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  testing  of  Jesus  by  Psycho- 
Analysis;  in  the  end  it  turns  out  to  be  a  testing  of  Psycho- 
Analysis,  and  with  normal,  decent  people,  some  of  the 
fundamental  ^'assured  results”  of  the  Psycho-Analysis 
will  be  weighed  and  found  greatly  wanting. 

The  book  is,  indeed,  a  queer  mixture  of  faith  and  phan¬ 
tasmagoria.  The  author’s  estimate  of  the  Christ  is  pretty 
well  indicated  by  his  constant  use  of  only  such  names  as 
point  to  a  purely  human  nature.  Yet,  even  so,  occasionally 
there  are  expressions  that  are  appalling.  Could  anyone 
who  believed  in  the  deity  of  our  Lord  attempt  a  psycho¬ 
analysis  of  his  life?  A  Psycho-Analysis  of  God !  A  study 
of  the  growing  human  nature  of  our  Lord  may  be  rev¬ 
erently  made.  But  Psycho-Analysis  of  this  day  knows 
no  reverence. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

By-Ways  In  Early  Christian  Literature.  Studies  in 
the  Uncanonical  Gospels  and  Acts.  By  Adam  Fyfe 
Findlay,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  New 
York:  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  VI,  364.  Price,  $3.00. 
This  volume  comprises  The  Kerr  Lectures,  delivered 
in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  1920-21. 
It  is  extremely  interesting,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  field 
that  has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  doing  so 
in  a  most  able  and  attractive  way. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  best  stated  in  his  own  words : 
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“In  the  following  chapters  some  account  will  be  given  of 
a  few  of  those  later  writings  which  deal  or  purport  to 
deal,  with  the  origins  of  Christianity.  Although  they 
belong  to  the  by-ways  of  Christian  literature,  they  have 
an  interest  peculiarly  their  own.  For  just  as  we  can 
never  fully  know  a  country  unless  we  leave  behind  the 
great  centers  and  the  beaten  roads  and  turn  our  steps  to 
out-of-the-way  places,  so  we  cannot  realize  the  manifold 
variety  of  life  and  thought  in  early  Christianity,  if  we  are 
content  to  read  only  the  books  which  come  to  our  hand 
on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  Church’s  activity,  and 
neglect  those  which  had  their  home  in  the  unfamiliar  and 
secluded  places  of  its  life.”  Again,  “the  aim  will  be  to  get 
at  the  writer’s  mind,  to  learn  what  experience  was  behind 
his  words,  to  discover  by  what  ideas  and  interests  he  was 
influenced  and  thus  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  milieu  in  which  his  work  was  pro¬ 
duced.” 

The  contents  include  discussions  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  the  Gnostic  Gospel,  the 
Childhood  Gospel,  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  one  chapter  each  devoted  to  the  Acts  of  John,  Paul, 
and  Thomas. 

This  volume  is  worthy  a  critical  and  more  extended 
review  than  it  is  possible  to  give  it  in  these  pages.  It 
seems  beyond  question  that  Dr.  Findlay  in  treating  this 
subject  has  adopted  the  method  best  calculated  to  render 
a  study  of  these  writings  profitable. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Modernism  and  Its  Re-Statement  of  Christun  Doc¬ 
trine:  Is  It  the  Truth  op  God?  By  John  Bloore. 

Loizeau  Brothers,  1  East  isth  Street,  New  York.  Pp. 

301.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  very  timely  discussion  of  Modernism,  and  well 
adapted  for  popular  instruction. 

After  defining  Modernism  the  author  goes  on  to  show 
how  Christianity  is  affected  by  its  teachings.  He  then 
discusses  the  question  of  standards,  and  decides  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  Christian  standard  of  faith,  and  worthy 
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to  be  80  because  of  its  unity,  prescience,  inspiration,  in¬ 
errancy.  It  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  of  God.  It  is 
complete  in  its  present  form  and  in  it  finality  is  reached. 

In  the  chapter  on  ''Man’s  History  and  Condition”  he 
examines  the  evolutionary  theory  and  its  support  from 
supposed  geolofidcal  facts,  and  decides  that  the  theory  is 
untenable  upon  scientific,  historic,  and  moral  grounds. 
After  laying  this  firm  foundation,  the  body  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  Jesus,  beginning  wiUi  his  Virgin-Birth  and 
ending  with  his  Advent. 

Mr.  Bloore  shows  very  clearly  that  Modernism  and 
Christianity  are  essentially  antagonistic.  There  can  be 
no  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  one  of  them  must  suc¬ 
cumb,  but  it  will  not  be  Christianity. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Messianic  Prophecy.  A  Presentation  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressively  Revealed  Thoughts  of  God  on  His  King¬ 
dom  AND  His  Messiah,  Being  Notes  on  the  Messi¬ 
anic  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Their 
Chronological  Order.  By  George  Stibitz,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
1923.  Central  Publishing  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pp.  182. 

Here  is  a  fine  concise  handbook  of  Messianic  prophecy 
from  the  conservative  viewpoint.  A  vast  amount  of  data 
has  been  crowded  into  small  compass  and  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  small  size  of  the  book  makes  certain  minor 
positions  stand  on  perhaps  too  little  evidence;  but  the 
major  stress  of  the  book  upon  the  unique  spiritual  per¬ 
sonality  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  is  well  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  produced. 

The  element  of  debate  which  is  so  predominant  in 
much  present-day  theological  writing  is  very  small  in  this 
book.  Dr.  Stibitz’  general  policy  is  to  state  his  evidence, 
and  them  draw  his  conclusions  from  this  data.  But  he 
does  not  seek  to  enforce  his  conclusions  on  the  readers 
by  ''blowing  his  own  horn”  or  by  maligning  others.  He 
leaves  his  conclusions  to  stand  upon  their  own  data. 

The  book  is  exceptionally  well  suited  to  the  college  or 
seminary  classroom  as  it  outlines  the  subject  excellently 
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and  yet  leaves  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
present  his  own  view  and  such  additional  material  as 
he  desires.  The  pastor  will  also  find  it  a  good  book  for 
his  study. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  op  Paul.  By  Charles  R.  Erd- 
man,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pp.  158.  Price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Erdman  has  added  another  volume  to  his  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  His  treatment 
of  these  valuable  letters  dealing  with  ^'church  organiza¬ 
tion,  sound  doctrine,  and  consistent  Christian  life”  should 
be  of  deep  interest  to  Christians  in  general,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  ministers.  Every  theological  student  should  be 
required  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
because  these  letters  deal  with  the  principles,  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  fundamental  to  the  minister’s  success.  The 
young  minister,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  commentary, 
should  study  it  with  his  Greek  Testament  before  him. 
It  is  based  on  a  thorough  exegesis  of  the  Greek  text,  and 
unfolds  Paul’s  meaning  in  a  very  pointed  and  practical 
way.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  textbook  for  classes  study¬ 
ing  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Status  of  Labor  in  Ancient  Israel.  By  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  LL.D.  The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Learning.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1923.  Pp. 
128.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  in  an  interesting  philological  and  legal  study  of 
some  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Israel.  The  backbone  of 
the  work  is  an  investigation  of  the  technical  meaning  of 
various  labor  terms  such  as  ger,  toshob,  sakir,  recg,  dal, 
Hini,  etc.,  especially,  as  these  are  employed  in  legal  phras¬ 
ing.  The  Jewish  attitude  toward  slavery  is  well  discussed, 
then  the  Corvee  system  as  applied  to  both  farm  and  trades, 
and  last  the  Jewish  laborer.  The  Corvee  theory  of  non- 
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Jewish  Palestine  people  as  a  labor  aid  to  the  Hebrews 
occupies  the  major  portion  of  the  book. 

Althousrh  one  may  not  agree  with  all  the  positions  of 
the  book,  nevertheless  one  feels  that  the  book  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  the  study  of  labor  in  ancient  Israel. 
Then,  too,  it  is  fine  to  see  a  technical  paper  written  in  a 
literary  style  which  even  a  layman  can  read  and  enjoy. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

Psychology's  Challenge  to  Christianity.  By  C.  V. 

Crabb.  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  1923.  Pp.  200. 

It  has  been  known  to  the  friends  of  the  author  that 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Theological  Seminary  ten 
years  ago  he  has  given  close  study  to  modern  philosophy 
and  kindred  subjects.  This  book  is  his  first  effort  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  The  young  man  has  won  his  spurs ; 
such  is  the  pleasing  observation  of  those  who  have 
watched  his  progress  toward  the  goal. 

This  little  volume  will  receive  the  endorsement  of  all 
the  old  guard  who  are  holding  the  standards  of  orthodox 
belief  in  the  present  crisis.  It  will  reassure  the  timid — 
those  who  feel  a  sense  of  affection  for  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  and  yet  who  fear  that  the  foundations  are  crum¬ 
bling. 

Mr.  Crabb  reviews  the  historic  relationship  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  revelation.  With  unsparing  directness  he  exposes 
the  fallacies  of  the  so-called  modems  in  their  analysis  of 
the  operations  of  iJie  mind.  He  then  proves  that  a  sound 
theology  must  be  erected  on  a  true  scientific  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  normal  mental  processes.  One  weakness  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  theology  is  that  it  is  not  so  founded. 

Young  ministers  will  find  in  this  volume  an  excellent 
sign  post  toward  clear  thinking.  Sunday  School  teachers 
and  thoughtful  people  generally,  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  help  offered  in  a  practical  and  popular  fasMon. 

Mr.  Crabb  has  given  herewith  a  contribution  of  out¬ 
standing  value  to  the  literature  of  the  Church. 

William  Crowe. 
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The  Book  of  Esther  in  the  Light  of  History.  By 
Jacob  Hoschander,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Cosrnate  Lan- 
gruasres  in  the  Dropsie  College.  Publishers,  Dropsie 
College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1923.  Pp.  318.  Price,  $2.50. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  specific  historical 
background  that  Dr.  Hoschander  here  presents,  never¬ 
theless  one  is  convinced  that  he  has  proven  that  Esther 
has  an  historical  background,  and  that  the  book  is  not 
fiction  as  so  many  critics  argue.  Fiction  is  never  a  master 
of  background  and  environment;  only  fact  can  deal  with 
the  countless  subconscious  minutia  of  history,  and  keep 
them  accurate. 

The  author  locates  the  events  of  the  book  of  Esther 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II  Mnemon,  gives  argument  for 
that  position,  studies  in  some  detail  the  exegesis  of  the 
book  upon  this  theory,  and  then  discusses  the  history 
of  the  text  of  the  book. 

In  the  author’s  preface  there  is  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  this  volume  will  probably  be  unsatisfactory  to  either 
the  modem  critical  school  or  the  conservative  scholars. 
The  reviewer  feels  the  same  way.  The  finest  contribution 
of  the  book  is  upon  the  historicity  of  the  events  which 
Esther  narrates. 

James  L.  Kelso. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  John 
Robert  Van  Pelt,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Pp.  VIII,  394.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

Dr.  Van  Pelt  takes  the  radical  position  on  the  dates 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  books.  He  says: 
“The  actual  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  we  now  have  them,  stretched  over  more 
than  six  centuries,  namely,  from  Amos,  alwut  750 
B.  C.)  to  the  latest  Psalms  (written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.),”  though,  of  course,  the 
writers  and  compilers  used  materials  of  a  much  earlier 
date.  Daniel  is  dated  165  B.  G.  while  the  full  and  final 
canonization  of  the  Old  Testament  is  assigned  to  about 
75  B.  C.  in  Jerusalem. 
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In  the  New  Testament  the  author  thinks  that  ten  of 
the  letters  usually  ascribed  to  Paul  are  genuine,  while 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  considerable  elements  of 
Pauline  origin,  especially  2  Timothy.  Hebrews  was  pos¬ 
sibly  written  by  Apollos  about  80  A.  D.,  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  both  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  Acts  about  80  A.  D.  The  trend  of  recent 
evidence  toward  an  earlier  date  for  Luke  and  Acts  is 
calmly  ignored.  First  Peter  was  written,  apparently, 
by  Silvanus  at  the  instance  and  in  the  name  of  Peter 
about  64  A.  D.  Second  Peter  is  not  genuine,  and  at  the 
earliest  dates  well  on  in  the  second  century.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  the  author  to  state  that  these  con¬ 
clusions  were  by  no  means  certain,  or  at  least  that  they 
were  strenuously  disputed  by  very  many  able  scholars. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts,  consisting  first  of 
a  general  survey  in  which  the  Bible  is  defined  and  its 
outward  aspects,  naming,  diversity  and  unity,  relation 
to  other  sacred  books,  and  its  scientific  study  are  treated. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  “The  Bible  in  the  Making,” 
“How  We  Got  Our  Bible,”  “The  Bible  in  the  Church,” 
“The  Bible  in  the  World,”  and  “How  to  Read  the  Bible.” 
The  book  is  quite  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  contains 
a  large  fund  of  interesting  and  useful  information,  with 
much,  however,  that  scholars  of  a  conservative  tendency 
will  not  be  able  to  endorse. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Yankees.  By  James  L.  Hill,  D.D.  Richard  G.  Badger, 
The  Gorham  Press.  Boston.  1923.  Pp.  301. 

Dr.  Hill’s  books  are  always  interesting.  Moreover,  they 
are  always  profitable.  In  fact,  no  better  reading  could 
be  put  into  a  young  person’s  hands  than  one  of  James 
Hill’s  volumes.  They  resemble  the  Scriptures  from  which 
in  all  probability  they  get  their  inspiration. 

In  this  last  book  he  has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  his 
masterpiece  to  date.  Like  all  the  others,  however,  it 
bristles  with  anecdote  and  historical  fact,  giving  the  sal¬ 
ient  points  in  the  life  stories  of  such  men  as  will  bring 
home  to  his  readers  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  teach.  His 
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chapter  on  *'The  Yankee’s  Use  of  Ink”  tells  the  story  of 
Horace  Greeley  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  both  his  un¬ 
usual  powers  and  his  marked  peculiarities.  Benjamin 
Franklin  figures  in  the  one  on  ”An  Originator  of  Yankee 
Notions/’  and  among  other  things  it  tells  how  an  heiress 
in  the  north  answered  a  foppish  suitor  from  the  south. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  her  working,  and  could  not  help 
admonishing  her.  “What!”  she  said,  “don’t  the  young 
ladies  with  you  read  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac?” 

The  story  of  Marshall  Field,  told  in  Chapter  IX,  reads 
like  a  romance,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  inspiration. 
In  another  connection,  in  speaking  of  Chicago,  he  brings 
out  the  fact  that  its  site  was  bought  from  the  Indians 
“for  less  than  the  price  of  a  high-grade  bicycle.”  The 
remark  is  typical  of  his  methods.  His  sayings  are  pointed 
and  easy  to  remember. 

Thus,  in  his  description  of  Julius  A.  Reed,  a  “Yankee 
pathfinder  and  roadmaker,”  he  says,  suggestfully,  that 
“to  develop  character  a  man  ought  to  be  more  alone.” 
Consider  this  also,  “anyone  who  does  not  look  before, 
finds  himself  behind.”  Here  are  a  few  others, — ^“an  In¬ 
dian  trail  is  never  straight,”  “The  world’s  work  is  done 
in  part  by  its  invalids,”  “The  mistake  in  fitting  out  the 
Speedwell,  was  in  overmasting  her,”  “A  finely  prosperous 
Yankee  is  no  blood  relation  to  a  downright  miser  of  the 
ancient  type,  such  as  we  read  of  in  old  magazines  and 
in  ancient  books,”  and — said  by  someone  to  Thaddeus 
Stephens — ^“I  know  where  you  got  your  outfit,  I  once 
saw  your  mother  in  Vermont.” 

Telling  of  the  family  pride  of  the  old  Russians,  the 
nobility,  and  of  the  quarrels  about  precedence  based  on 
their  genealogies,  he  relates  how  Fedor  III  had  them 
bring  the  documents  to  him  and  then  had  them  burned 
just  as  he  finished  saying:  “My  lords,  I  mean  to  put  an 
end,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  to  all  these  inconven¬ 
iences  arising  from  the  comparative  greatness  of  your 
forefathers  which  so  interfere  with  the  public  service. 
From  henceforth,  you  start  fair.”  He  uses  it  as  usual  to 
point  a  lesson. 

His  story  of  “Slade’s  girls,”  in  his  first  chapter  is  one 
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never  to  be  forgotten ;  for  it  is  a  brief  history  of  some 
of  our  noblest  American  women  and  the  work  they  did 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  country.  It  is  a  wonderful 
tribute.  In  a  similar  way,  he  tells  of  the  innovations  of 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  in  educational 
methods  and  their  results.  It  hardly  seems  possible  now, 
and  yet  those  same  old  methods  which  he  destroyed  can 
still  be  found  in  English-speaking  communities  even  on 
our  side  of  the  water. 

“The  Yankee's  Farsightedness”  brings  out  the  story  of 
such  men  as  Henry  W.  Sage,  who  did  so  much  for  Cornell 
in  its  days  of  despondency,  of  Dr.  Manassah  Cutler,  the 
clergyman  with  a  business  head,  who  did  such  work  for 
Ohio,  and  of  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  who  lived  on  less 
than  a  dollar  a  week  at  college,  had  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  his  Freshman  year  for  lack  of  funds,  was  helped  by 
a  doctor  to  study  medicine,  and  made  a  million  dollars 
in  twelve  years  selling  land  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-one. 

Dr.  Hill  has  a  way  of  weaving  in  the  lives  of  other 
men  as  he  tells  his  tales,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  process.  Thus,  for  example,  he  brings  in  John  D. 
Long,  Hiram  Price  (familiarly  known  as  King  Hiram)., 
William  Bradford,  Daniel  Webster,  Blaine,  Seward,  Asa 
Turner  (known  everywhere  in  Iowa  as  Father  Turner), 
and  many  others. 

The  story  of  the  Iowa  Band,  the  depth  of  Iowa  mud, 
the  prolific  character  of  com,  the  true  dignity  of  work 
and  the  lure  of  an  agreeable  task,  the  power  of  public 
speech,  the  need  of  choosing  the  right  occupation,  the 
origin  of  the  word  Yankee,  and  countless  other  things  are 
dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  interest  never  flags. 
One  can  but  wonder  how  he  manages  to  collect  so  much. 
Subjects  for  sermons,  illustrations  for  public  discourses 
and  midweek  meetings,  inspiring  examples  for  the  young, 
pertinent  facts,  telling  anecdotes,  and  pungent  observa¬ 
tions  make  this  book  read  like  a  novel  in  spite  of  the 
incongruity  of  such  a  combination  as  sermons  and  fiction ; 
and  it  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  anyone's  library,  an 
admirable  present  for  a  growing  boy  or  girl,  a  fine  volume 
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for  Sunday  School  use,  and  a  good  book  to  put  into  a 
public  library.  There  is  need  and  plenty  of  room  for  more 
of  the  same  sort  there.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

War:  Its  Causes,  Consequences  and  Cube.  By  Kirby 

Page,  with  an  Introduction  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

New  York,  1923.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  215. 

$2.00.  Paper,  15c. 

This  book  will  make  its  readers  stop  and  think,  which 
is  the  thing  Mr.  Page  wants  us  to  do,  and  do  now,  while 
we  can  with  clear  minds  judge  war  on  its  demerits.  If 
we  wait  till  we  are  under  the  excitement  of  a  call  to  arms, 
we  shall  do  as  we  did  in  1917,  obey  blindly,  and  even  rush 
enthusiastically  into  the  most  awful  sin  there  is.  All  well- 
minded  people  (the  Churches  are  especially  in  view) 
should  fix  their  own  minds,  and  then  build  up  a  world 
mind  against  war.  War  propaganda  would  be  useless  in 
a  country  that  had  its  mind  made  up  beforehand  that  all 
war  is  wrong.  Christians  and  Churches  would  not  be 
caught  unawares,  with  no  well-reasoned  convictions,  and 
hurried  into  hallowing  and  blessing  the  greatest  of  curses. 

The  four  chapters  of  the  book  give  us  the  author’s 
view  of  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  World  War,  and 
then  of  the  preventives  of  war,  especially  what  the 
churches  can  do. 

Economic  imperialism,  militarism,  alliances,  secret 
diplomacy,  and  the  resultant  fear  constituted  the  maga¬ 
zine  that  was  sure  to  be  fired  some  time.  It  came  in 
1914,  and  set  the  world  on  fire.  The  results,  apart  from 
the  destruction  of  Germany’s  military  machine  and  the 
serious  crippling  of  her  economic  power,  are:  losses  in 
life  beyond  our  comprehension,  338  billions  of  money  loss, 
moral  losses  such  as  a  marked  increase  of  sexual  im¬ 
morality,  religious  losses  such  as  the  placing  of  “a  terrific 
handicap  on  Christian  missions,”  and  a  heritage  of  hatred 
and  fear  which  the  nations  are  afraid  not  to  pass  on  to 
their  children. 

Governments  must  be  willing  ”to  refrain  from  using 
national  armies,  navies,  and  diplomatic  influence  to  aid 
their  citizens  in  gaining  or  maintaining  economic  conces¬ 
sions  or  other  financial  advantages  in  foreign  countries” ; 
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the  nations  must  disarm;  secret  diplomacy  must  be  abol¬ 
ished;  and  international  processes  of  justice  must  be 
established. 

Regardins:  foreign  concessions  we  are  warned  that  the 
United  States  is  becoming  dangerously  entangled.  Be¬ 
sides  the  immense  debts  owed  us  by  Europe,  there  are 
such  danger  points  as  the  Chester  concession.  Are  we  to 
be  asked  to  send  our  boys  to  Europe  to  collect  by  the 
sword  or  to  Mesopotamia  to  protect  private  American 
wealth,  all,  of  course,  under  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
national  honor?  A  distinction,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  made 
between  our  wealth  going  into  backward  countries  for 
exploitation  and  for  economic  help. 

On  international  processes  of  justice  it  is  argued  that 
the  nations  should  adopt  a  plan  for  the  outlawry  of  war, 
proclaiming  it  a  world  crime,  codifying  international  law 
and  establishing  an  international  court  with  affirmative 
jurisdiction.  The  present  World  Court  *is  a  beginning, 
not  an  end,”  and  must  be  freed  of  its  “serious  limitations 
and  flaws”  if  it  is  not  to  be  wrecked.  “It  can  be  chansred 
when  the  nations  are  so  minded.”  The  League  of  Nations 
would  supply  the  other  two  functions  of  government, 
legislation  and  administration,  and  the  world  would  then 
be  equipped  for  peace  and  order.  And,  if  tribes  and  cities 
and  barons,  as  well  as  our  thirteen  states,  were  able  after 
long  time  to  see  that  it  was  best  to  give  up  something 
of  sovereignty  to  a  higher  authority  in  the  interest  of 
a  wider  sway  of  law  and  order,  we  need  not  despair  of 
a  like  action  of  the  nations,  once  they  can  be  made  to  see 
that  the  only  alternative  is  the  certain  destruction  of 
civilization.  Finally,  an  International  Mind  opposed  to 
war  must  be  created. 

Mr.  Page  knows  that  all  this  presents  an  immense  task, 
that  there  are  “gigantic  difficulties,”  but  refuses  to  quit 
on  that  account. 

“The  common  conscience  of  mankind”  must  “declare 
all  war  to  be  wrong”  before  the  law  of  the  nations  will 
declare  it  criminal.  Here  is  where  the  churches  come  in. 
Should  they  “turn  away  from  war  as  a  sinful  method  of 
dealing  with  other  nations,  that  is,  a  method  which  no 
Christian  should  ever  sanction  or  adopt?”  At  this  point 
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some  questions  which  have  been  in  the  back  of  the  reader’s 
mind  all  along,  the  use  of  physical  force  in  any  case,  the 
maintaining  of  police,  local,  national  or  international,  are 
set  aside  after  tiiis  fashion — ^‘^there  are  so  many  points  of 
serious  difference”  between  these  and  war  “that  to  reason 
by  analogy — is  to  follow  an  ineffective  line  of  thought, 
one  that  may  prevent  a  clear  judgment.”  The  question 
whether  all  past  wars  were  sinful  is  mentioned  only  to 
say,  “We  are  here  concerned  with  future  wars.”  The 
next  great  war  “in  all  probability  will  be  even  more  cal¬ 
amitous”  than  the  late  war. 

Three  reasons  are  given  why  “the  churches  should 
refuse  to  give  their  approval  to  any  future  war:  (1)  War 
is  inherently  and  essentially  a  supreme  violation  of  Jesus’ 
way  of  life;  (2)  War  is  ineffective  as  a  means  of  fur¬ 
thering  Christ’s  Kingdom  and  is  self-defeating  in  its  very 
nature;  (3)  Because  the  absolute  repudiation  of  war  by 
individuals,  groups  and  corporate  bodies  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  compelling  governments  to  abandon  the 
war  system  and  to  discover  more  adequate  means  of  se¬ 
curing  safety  and  justice.” 

To  Mr.  Page  “war  is  absolutely  black.”  It  is  a  **major 
social  evil”  with  which  the  churches  have  compromised 
even  to  the  point  of  pronouncing  their  blessing. 

How  shall  the  leaders  (of  the  churches)  get  the  idea  of 
renouncing  all  war  “accepted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
members?”  Four  methods  are  urged.  (1)  Immediate 
personal  decision  never  to  “sanction  or  participate  in  any 
future  war,”  and  effort  to  arouse  others  to  take  similar 
action.  (2)  “Group  action”  of  the  same  kind.  (3)  “Cor¬ 
porate  action  of  the  churches.”  (4)  “An  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  of  religious  education.” 

The  writer  of  this  review  can  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  promise  never  to  favor  any  war.  An  unprovoked 
attack,  where  every  means  to  avoid  war  has  failed,  would 
seem  to  call  for  armed  defense.  But  Mr.  Page  has  proved 
that  every  man’s  duty  is  to  oppose  everything  that  tends 
to  produce  war,  and  to  help  cultivate  a  public  mind  against 
it.  The  book  will  carry  the  reader  a  long  way  toward 
its  author’s  position,  if  not  the  full  distance. 

Jessb  Johnson. 
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EDITORIAL 


I  sat  waiting  at  Laveno  on  Lake  Maggiori,  Italy.  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  boat  stopped  there  for  an  hour 
instead  of  going  on  directly  to  Stresa  in  good  time  for 
dinner.  But  as  I  walked  on  the  little  promenade  deck, 
while  we  waited,  7  saw  the  mountains,  a  far  away  view 
of  the  great  Monte  Rose  and  Samplon  ranges,  tall,  majes¬ 
tic,  gleaming  white,  a  celestial  vision.  While  I  waited 
I  had  this  vision,  and  the  dinner  I  was  missing  became 
a  sordid  earthly  thing  compared  with  the  uplift  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  this  heavenly  vision.  I  was  exalted  to  the 
ideal  of  great  achievement. 

Is  it  not  always  so  in  life,  that,  while  we  wait,  we  see 
the  mountains?  The  sublimities  are  not  perceived  on  the 
run ;  tourists  can  no  more  see  Bible  lands  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  at  forty  miles  an  hour  than  one  can  see  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  or  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  on  the 
run.  It  is  at  the  pauses,  when  life  seems  to  stop,  that  we 
see  the  heights.  When  disappointed,  when  ill  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop,  when  arrested  on  our  way  and  made  to  turn 
back,  at  these  times  it  is  that  we  glimpse  great  things. 
“While  my  heart  mused  the  fire  burned”;  there  is  the 
waiting  of  meditation.  “Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray”;  there  is  the  waiting  of  defeat  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  does  not  the  Psalmist  present  the  Almighty 
saying,  “Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God” ;  there  is  the 
waiting  of  devout  worship.  This  hustling  age  needs  to 
learn  again  the  way  of  the  Psalmist  who  would  **wait 
before  God!*  I 

Shall  the  news  story  form  of  literature  invade  the 
pulpit  and  religious  publishing  houses?  Rather  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Shall  we  resist  and  eject  the  camel’s  head  or  allow 
his  whole  body  to  come  in?  The  method  that  turns  the 
news  columns  of  our  daily  papers  into  a  collection  of 
novelettes  in  farcial  style  has  already  invaded  both  pulpit 
and  religious  publishing  house.  In  the  effort  to  create 
impressions — create  is  the  word — ^the  injunction  is  not 
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carefully  heeded  to  “keep  probability  in  view.”  Van  Loon’s 
Bible  stories  may  furnish  an  extreme  illustration,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  stand  alone.  Even  where  facts  are 
stated  there  is  a  flippant  tone  that  puts  an  interrogation 
point  after  every  thought  of  trustworthiness  in  the  state¬ 
ments. 

This  sardonic  attitude  is  far  more  reprehensible  in  the 
pulpit.  Many  silly  pulpiteers  mistake  this  for  wit  or 
humor,  and  strive  after  it.  An  offended  listener  at  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  a  pastor  complained  that 
every  speaker  seemed  to  think  he  must  be  “funny.”  This 
sardonic  tone  is  too  often  matched  also  by  inaccuracy  of 
statement  and  by  the  use  of  language  which,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  untruthful,  at  least  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
preacher  on  the  part  of  the  discerning.  The  one  who 
defines  “magnanimity”  as  “the  Greek  word  for  great¬ 
mindedness”  may  be  very  pious,  but  will  not  likely  make 
a  deeply  pious  impression  upon  even  the  High  School 
young  folks  of  his  congregation.  In  these  days  when 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  better  and  more 
impressive  pulpit  work,  it  is  most  alarming  to  see  this 
flippancy  of  tone  and  carelessnes  of  statement  of  facts, 
the  story  method  applied  to  the  “good  news.” 

The  psychology  of  women  is  much  discussed — ^by  men — 
in  considering  the  phenomena  of  feminism.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  women  may  not  properly  be  considered  apart 
from  the  psychology  of  men ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  anything  more  than  a  phase  of  human  psychology. 
Neither  is  a  species  that  may  be  considered  apart ;  each 
is  but  a  genius  of  human  psychology.  Only  when  we 
consider  the  psychology  of  women  and  the  psychology 
of  men  as  genera  of  the  species,  each  displaying  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  common  human  soul  given  by  the  creator 
to  each,  will  we  understand  either  the  one  or  the  other 
correctly. 

Both  men  and  women  are  interested  in  life;  that  is, 
they  give  manifestation  of  psychological  experiences,  but 
in  a  very  different  way ;  men  are  primarily  interested  in 
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affairs,  women  in  persons.  So  women  are  absorbed  in 
the  persons  they  love ;  men  in  the  things  they  love ;  women 
in  family  and  friends,  men  in  affairs.  Thus  feminism 
is  an  intrusion.  All  men  and  most  women — except  the 
intruders — ^feel  it  so.  It  is  as  much  an  intruder  as  a 
man  at  a  mothers’  meeting. 

That  the  Labor  Union  has  done  much  good,  hardly 
anyone  will  deny.  That  the  good  it  has  done  was  once 
much  needed,  is  equally  certain.  But  the  Labor  Union 
as  at  present  organized,  or  at  least  as  at  present  func¬ 
tioning,  is  but  Sovietism  in  embryo.  The  Unions  them¬ 
selves  in  their  recent  arraignment  of  Sovietism  for  boring 
from  within,  plainly  indicate  that  they  realize  this.  If 
they  persistently  and  successfully  follow  up  their  pro¬ 
nouncement  to  the  correction  of  the  evil,  as  is  hoped,  they 
will  have  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  best  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation. 

Sovietism,  the  effort  of  one  class  of  people  to  rule  all 
classes  of  people,  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  to 
rule  all  who  labor  in  any  way,  is  not  Democracy  but  Olig¬ 
archy  not  a  whit  less  offensive,  and  certainly  not  more 
intelligent,  than  an  Oligarchy  of  aristocracy.  But  this 
Sovietism  which  seems  such  a  monster  when  thus  ex¬ 
hibited  is  nothing  more  than  the  Labor  Union  of  recent 
times  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Even  now  it  is 
an  Imperium  in  imperio  in  its  cry  “The  courts  must  not 
touch  us.” 

More  than  twenty-one  thousand  persons  submitted  to 
the  Bok  Peace  Commission  plans  for  promoting  peace  in 
the  world.  A  special  Committee  of  Congress  investigated 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Commission,  or  tried  to  do  so,  much 
more  to  their  own  confusion  than  to  their  success.  The 
outcome  of  all  is  that  the  world  is  thinking  more  of  ways 
of  peace  than  ever  before.  There  are  some  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  moral  principles  which  seem  to  underlie  any 
practical  consideration  of  the  subject.  Editorial  attention 
is  now  called  to  these  principles. 
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Whatever  a  nation  may  do  to  promote  peace  among  the 
nations  of  earth  must  deal  with  the  causes  of  war,  and  not 
merely  stipulate  agreements  concerning  war,  if  cause  for 
war  arise.  Mere  agreements  among  nations,  when  they  do 
not  wish  to  fight,  that  they  will  not  fight  when  they  do 
wish  to  fight,  bear  in  them  not  only  an  element  of  comedy, 
but  also  the  prophecy  of  tragedy. 

Any  plan  dealing  effectively  with  the  causes  of  war 
must  achieve  three  things:  must  reduce  friction,  secure 
co-operation,  and  induce  goodwill  among  the  nations.  To¬ 
ward  these  ends,  the  United  States  may  helpfully 

Promote  among  the  Nations 

I  Disarmament,  by  seeking  persistently  among  the 
nations  a  mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  both 
military  and  naval,  to  police  proportions — suffi¬ 
cient  only  to  secure  domestic  tranquility  on  land 
and  to  keep  the  seas  free  from  piracy.  As  long 
as  individuals  go  armed  to  the  teeth  personal 
violence  continues.  Nations  of  people  are,  in  this 
respect,  like  the  people  who  compose  the  nations. 

II  An  International  Tribunal,  by  adhering  to  our 
present  Conventions  of  this  nature  and  by  a 
constant  striving  after  better  until  there  shall 
be  worked  out  among  the  nations  a  satisfactory 
International  Tribunal  consistent  with  unimper¬ 
iled  sovereignty.  The  change  from  personal 
duelling  to  judicial  settlement  is  equally  applic¬ 
able  to  the  controversies  of  nations;  there  is 
needed  only  the  development  of  a  sentiment 
against  duelling  between  nations,  international 
agreement  upon  a  restraining  law,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  adequate  tribunal. 

These  first  two  measures  proposed  will  reduce  fric¬ 
tion  among  nations. 

Ill  Economic  comity,  by  inviting  the  nations  to  join 
us  in  permanent  conventions  to  discuss  from 
year  to  year  international  economic  problems 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  an  ever  increas- 
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ing  co-operation.  While  competition  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  permanently  inherent  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  there  are  .also  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  co-operation.  The  cultivation  of 
these  opportunities  will  at  once  tend  to  allay 
the  friction  of  competition,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  causes  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
increase  the  measure  of  co-operation  which 
makes  for  peace. 

Thus  this  proposed  measure  will  both  reduce  fric¬ 
tion  and  secure  co-operation, 

IV  Patriotism  of  Wealth  as  well  as  patriotism  of  life, 
by  taking  as  a  national  policy  and  commending 
to  the  nations  that,  if  war  arise,  there  be  re¬ 
quired  patriotism  of  wealth  as  well  as  patriotism 
of  life,  that  one  as  well  as  the  other  may  be 
drafted  into  the  national  service.  It  has  ever 
been  the  misfortune  of  nations  that  persons  of 
place  and  influence  may  foment  war  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  private  gain  or  promotion  to  greater 
power ;  and  there  has  ever  been  a  spirit  of  bitter 
resentment  against  war  profits  among  those  who 
risked  their  lives.  The  broadening  of  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  patriotism  to  include  wealth  as  well 
as  life  will  thus  remove  one  of  the  prolific  sources 
out  of  which  wars  come,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  say,  as  now,  that  he  who  gives  his  life 
in  war  may  lose,  but  he  who  gives  his  money 
shall  gain,  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  do¬ 
mestic  goodwill  and  one  of  the  most  alluring 
temptations  to  war  will  have  been  taken  away. 

This  measure  proposed  will  thus  tend  both  to  pro¬ 
mote  domestic  goodwill  and  to  lessen  incitement 
to  foreign  war. 

V  Advancement  of  the  American  Ideal  of  Self-Deter¬ 
mination  in  Religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
until  the  opportunity  for  religion  be  given  first 
place  among  opportunities  at  home,  and  a  like 
opportunity  for  religious  freedom  and  self-deter- 
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mination  be  encouraged  and  fostered  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Religious  animosities  and 
religious  repression  have  ever  been  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  war;  these  animosities  are  best  allayed  by 
the  religious  freedom  and  self-determination 
which  is  the  American  ideal.  Thus,  by  this  meas¬ 
ure,  a  principal  cause  of  war  will  be  removed, 
and  both  domestic  and  international  goodwill 
may  be  stimulated. 

That  the  religious  opportunity  should  be  given  the 
first  place  among  opportunities  of  America  arises 
from  several  considerations.  A.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  our  government  is  to  afford 
opportunities,  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquisition,  opportunity  for  achieve¬ 
ment;  so  that  America  stands  most  of  all  for 
opportunity.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  opportunity  for  acquisition  and  for  achieve¬ 
ment  have  been  given  most  attention  in  our  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  legislation  and  customs.  B. 
And  the  opportunity  for  religion,  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  has,  for  vast  multitudes, 
been  encroached  upon  in  our  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  by  the  opportunities  for  acquisition  and 
for  achievement.  C.  But  the  right  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  right  are  properly  being  pressed  by  sociol¬ 
ogists,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  may  be 
a  principal  one  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  not  only  spiritual  leaders,  but 
economists  and  financiers  tell  us  that  religion, 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  is  essential  not  only  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
highest  material  prosperity  and  noblest  achieve¬ 
ment.  D.  It  is  important  then  that  national 
customs,  laws  and  policies  be  so  shaped  that  the 
opportunity  for  self-determination  in  religion,  by 
all  the  people,  be  given  the  first  place  among 
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opportunities  of  America  to  the  end  of  domestic 
goodwill  and  happiness. 

The  promoting  and  fostering  of  this  same  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal  abroad  is  but  a  natural  manifestation 
of  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  idea  itself  and  will 
tend  to  extend  to  all  the  world  the  goodwill  which 
prompts  it  for  self-determination  in  religion  at 
home. 

Thus  this  measure  proposed  will  induce  goodunU 
everywhere  among  the  nations,  and  the  persist¬ 
ent  promotion  by  America  of  these  five  proposed 
measures  will  contribute  most  to  reduce  friction, 
to  secure  co-operation  and  to  induce  goodunU 
among  the  nations  and  so  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world ;  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  any  or  all 
of  these  measures  may  be  applied  will  result  in 
as  effective  working  together  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  toward  the  common  end  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill  everywhere^ 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  STORY  OF  ANCIENT  SODOM  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  MODERN  SCIENCE— THE  XENIA  SEMI¬ 
NARY  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CITIES 
OF  THE  PLAIN— THE  REPORTS 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  THE  STAFF 
ARRANGED  BY 
THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  been  names  to  conjure  with; 
there  has  come  to  be  all  too  much  disposition  to  smile  at 
the  mention  of  these  doomed  cities,  as  though  their  story 
was  legendary.  Criticism  has  been  disposed  also  boldly 
to  assert  that  it  is  so.  This  account  of  the  story  of  ancient 
Sodom  in  the  light  of  modem  science  is  a  narrative  of 
facts  that  set  the  old  story  before  us  in  an  entirely  new 
light. 

The  Xenia  Seminary  expedition  to  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  was  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem,  and  did  its 
work  of  exploration  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  1924.  A  staff  of  specialists  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  was  assembled.  It  represented,  as  will  be 
noticed,  various  faiths,  but  all  the  members  were  at  once 
scientists  and  devout  men  of  reverence  for  the  Word, 
especially  the  Old  Testament  with  which  our  work  was 
entirely  concerned.  The  President  of  the  Staff  was  the 
President  of  Xenia  Seminary;  the  Director  of  field  opera¬ 
tions  was  Director  Albright  of  the  American  School  at 
Jerusalem.  These  two  were  the  archaeologists  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Professor  Alfred  Ely  Day,  of  Beirut  College, 
was  the  geologist,  a  man  of  long  experience  in  Palestine 
who  had  already  made  more  than  one  research  journey 
to  the  region  to  be  explored.  The  proto-archaeologist  was 
Pere  Mallon,  of  Ratisbon,  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  in  flint  and  stone  lore  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Na’im 
Mekhhouli,  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Palestine,  gave  a  semi-official  character  to 
our  work,  and  assisted  much  with  his  expert  knowledge 
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of  the  work  in  hand  and  of  the  lansruage  and  customs  of 
the  people.  There  were  also  two  Fellows,  Rev.  Herbert 
H.  Tay,  a  Fellow  of  Xenia  Seminary  and  Rev.  William 
Carroll,  Thayer  Fellow  of  the  American  School,  and  two 
other  students,  Mr.  Eliezer  Sukenik  of  the  American 
School,  who  was  also  our  surveyor  and  collected  botanical 
material,  and  Rev.  Homer  B.  Kent  of  Xenia  Seminary. 
We  had  also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dinsmore  of  the  Ameri> 
can  Colony,  Jerusalem,  the  most  expert  Botanist  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there  was  the 
utmost  unanimity  in  conclusions  among  the  members  of 
the  Staff  and  that  upon  our  return  to  Jerusalem  we  sub¬ 
mitted  the  principal  evidence,  that  from  the  pottery,  to 
Pere  Vincent,  the  foremost  Palestinian  scholar  in  the 
world,  and  to  Phythian-Adams,  another  expert  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  pottery,  and  they  both  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Staff. 

We  had  “a  friend  at  court”  in  the  Emir’s  government 
at  Amman,  Riza  Tewfik  Pasha,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  in  Trans- Jordania,  who  furthered  our  plans 
in  every  way,  and  the  government  was  most  prompt 
and  efficient  and  sympathetic  in  granting  us  permits,  sup¬ 
plying  an  escort,  and  throwing  about  us  all  the  protection 
of  the  government.  Though  we  received  absolutely  the 
first  visas  ever  granted  by  the  Trans-Jordania  govern¬ 
ment,  we  found  them  ready  to  extend  to  us  every  cour¬ 
tesy,  for  which  we  were  most  grateful. 

The  journey  was  made  by  automobile  over  the  Allenby 
bridge  and  along  the  old  Roman  road  to  Amman  and  over 
no-man’s-road  from  Amman  to  Kerak.  There  we  secured 
pack-train,  horses,  mules  and  donkeys,  and  muleteers  to 
take  care  of  our  baggage,  and  then  proceeded  down  to 
camp  at  Ghor  es-Safi.  Once  at  our  destination  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explore  the  whole  Plain.  We  rode  and  walked 
day  after  day;  we  climbed  the  mountains  and  dug  into 
the  ruins,  and  cruised  upon  the  Sea,  until  our  efforts  were 
at  last  rewarded  with  complete  success.  Indeed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  accomplishing  that  which  we  expected  to  do,  we 
had  the  archaeologist’s  usual  experience,  that  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens. 
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mination  be  encouraged  and  fostered  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Religious  animosities  and 
religious  repression  have  ever  been  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  war;  these  animosities  are  best  allayed  by 
the  religious  freedom  and  self-determination 
which  is  the  American  ideal.  Thus,  by  this  meas¬ 
ure,  a  principal  cause  of  war  will  be  removed, 
and  both  domestic  and  international  goodtvill 
may  be  stimulated. 

That  the  religious  opportunity  should  be  given  the 
first  place  among  opportunities  of  America  arises 
from  several  considerations.  A.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  our  government  is  to  afford 
opportunities,  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquisition,  opportunity  for  achieve¬ 
ment;  so  that  America  stands  most  of  all  for 
opportunity.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  opportunity  for  acquisition  and  for  achieve¬ 
ment  have  been  given  most  attention  in  our  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  legislation  and  customs.  B. 
And  the  opportunity  for  religion,  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  the  people,  has,  for  vast  multitudes, 
been  encroached  upon  in  our  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  by  the  opportunities  for  acquisition  and 
for  achievement.  C.  But  the  right  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  right  are  properly  being  pressed  by  sociol¬ 
ogists,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  may  be 
a  principal  one  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  not  only  spiritual  leaders,  but 
economists  and  financiers  tell  us  that  religion, 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  is  essential  not  only  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
highest  material  prosperity  and  noblest  achieve¬ 
ment.  D.  It  is  important  then  that  national 
customs,  laws  and  policies  be  so  shaped  that  the 
opportunity  for  self-determination  in  religion,  by 
all  the  people,  be  given  the  first  place  among 
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opportunities  of  America  to  the  end  of  domestic 
goodwill  and  happiness. 

The  promoting  and  fostering  of  this  same  Ameri- 
cnn  ideal  abroad  is  but  a  natural  manifestation 
of  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  idea  itself  and  will 
tend  to  extend  to  all  the  world  the  goodwill  which 
prompts  it  for  self-determination  in  religion  at 
home. 

Thus  this  measure  proposed  will  induce  goodwill 
everywhere  among  the  nations,  and  the  persist¬ 
ent  promotion  by  America  of  these  ftve  proposed 
measures  will  contribute  most  to  reduce  friction, 
to  secure  co-operation  and  to  induce  goodwill 
among  the  nations  and  so  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world ;  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  any  or  all 
of  these  measures  may  be  applied  will  result  in 
as  effective  working  together  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  toward  the  common  end  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill  everywhere^. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANCIENT  SODOM  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  MODERN  SCIENCE— THE  XENIA  SEMI¬ 
NARY  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CITIES 
OF  THE  PLAIN— THE  REPORTS 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  THE  STAFF 
ARRANGED  BY 
THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  been  names  to  conjure  with; 
there  has  come  to  be  all  too  much  disposition  to  smile  at 
the  mention  of  these  doomed  cities,  as  though  their  story 
was  legendary.  Criticism  has  been  disposed  also  boldly 
to  assert  that  it  is  so.  This  account  of  the  story  of  ancient 
Sodom  in  the  light  of  modem  science  is  a  narrative  of 
facts  that  set  the  old  story  before  us  in  an  entirely  new 
light 

The  Xenia  Seminary  expedition  to  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  was  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem,  and  did  its 
work  of  exploration  in  the  months  of  Febmary  and 
March,  1924.  A  staff  of  specialists  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  was  assembled.  It  represented,  as  will  be 
noticed,  various  faiths,  but  all  the  members  were  at  once 
scientists  and  devout  men  of  reverence  for  the  Word, 
especially  the  Old  Testament  with  which  our  work  was 
entirely  concerned.  The  President  of  the  Staff  was  the 
President  of  Xenia  Seminary ;  the  Director  of  field  opera¬ 
tions  was  Director  Albright  of  the  American  School  at 
Jerusalem.  These  two  were  the  archaeologists  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Professor  Alfred  Ely  Day,  of  Beirut  College, 
was  the  geologist,  a  man  of  long  experience  in  Palestine 
who  had  already  made  more  than  one  research  journey 
to  the  region  to  be  explored.  The  proto-archaeologist  was 
Pere  Mallon,  of  Ratisbon,  Jemsalem,  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  in  flint  and  stone  lore  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Na*im 
Mekhhouli,  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Palestine,  gave  a  semi-official  character  to 
our  work,  and  assisted  much  with  his  expert  knowledge 
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of  the  work  in  hand  and  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  people.  There  were  also  two  Fellows,  Rev.  Herbert 
H.  Tay,  a  Fellow  of  Xenia  Seminary  and  Rev.  William 
Carroll,  Thayer  Fellow  of  the  American  School,  and  two 
other  students,  Mr.  Eliezer  Sukenik  of  the  American 
School,  who  was  also  our  surveyor  and  collected  botanical 
material,  and  Rev.  Homer  B.  Kent  of  Xenia  Seminary. 
We  had  also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dinsmore  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colony,  Jerusalem,  the  most  expert  Botanist  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  there  was  the 
utmost  unanimity  in  conclusions  among  the  members  of 
the  Staff  and  that  upon  our  return  to  Jerusalem  we  sub¬ 
mitted  the  principal  evidence,  that  from  the  pottery,  to 
Pere  Vincent,  the  foremost  Palestinian  scholar  in  the 
world,  and  to  Phythian-Adams,  another  expert  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  pottery,  and  they  both  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  Staff. 

We  had  “a  friend  at  court”  in  the  Emir’s  government 
at  Amman,  Riza  Tewfik  Pasha,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  in  Trans- Jordania,  who  furthered  our  plans 
in  every  way,  and  the  government  was  most  prompt 
and  efficient  and  sympathetic  in  granting  us  permits,  sup¬ 
plying  an  escort,  and  throwing  about  us  all  the  protection 
of  the  government.  Though  we  received  absolutely  the 
first  visas  ever  granted  by  the  Trans-Jordania  govern¬ 
ment,  we  found  them  ready  to  extend  to  us  every  cour¬ 
tesy,  for  which  we  were  most  grateful. 

The  journey  was  made  by  automobile  over  the  Allenby 
bridge  and  along  the  old  Roman  road  to  Amman  and  over 
no-man’s-road  from  Amman  to  Kerak.  There  we  secured 
pack-train,  horses,  mules  and  donkeys,  and  muleteers  to 
take  care  of  our  baggage,  and  then  proceeded  down  to 
camp  at  Ghor  es-Safi.  Once  at  our  destination  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explore  the  whole  Plain.  We  rode  and  walked 
day  after  day;  we  climbed  the  mountains  and  dug  into 
the  ruins,  and  cruised  upon  the  Sea,  until  our  efforts  were 
at  last  rewarded  with  complete  success.  Indeed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  accomplishing  that  which  we  expected  to  do,  we 
had  the  archaeologist’s  usual  experience,  that  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA 

PROFESSOR  ALFRED  ELY  DAY, 

BEIRUT,  SYRIA 

During  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  much  of 
what  we  now  call  the  Near  East  was  part  of  an  enlarged 
Mediterranean  which  covered  Syria  and  Palestine  and 
much  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
stretched  eastward  over  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya 
mountains  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Tertiary  Period  that  extensive  portions  of  the  bottom  of 
this  sea  were  lifted  up  and  became  land.  The  movement 
was  very  slow.  Here  and  there  great  wrinkles  or  folds 
were  produced,  constituting  the  Lebanon  and  other  moun¬ 
tains.  These  were  not  simple  folds,  but  were  complicated 
with  subordinate  folds  and  frequent  fractures.  Such  frac¬ 
tures  are  nearly  vertical  cracks  or  fissures,  sometimes  of 
slight  extent,  sometimes  extending  for  miles  and  of  great 
depth.  There  is  often  a  differential  movement  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  fissure,  constituting  a  fault.  A  series 
of  tremendous  faults  marks  the  line  of  the  ‘Arabah,  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  which 
it  extends  north  by  Lake  Hulah,  and  thence,  passing  to 
the  west  side  of  Mount  Hermon,  follows  the  plain  of 
Coele-Syria  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  is  further  indicated  by  the  River  Orontes  in  north 
Syria.  Moreover,  it  is  considered  by  eminent  geologists 
that  this  series,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be 
called  the  Jordan  Valley  Fault,  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  great  African  rift  valley,  which,  beginning  with  Lake 
Nyassa  south  of  the  equator,  includes  Lakes  Tanganyika, 
Albert  Edward,  and  Albert,  while  an  eastern  branch  runs 
through  Lake  Rodolph,  and  then,  passing  between  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  Somaliland,  follows  the  line  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  ‘Akabah  to  the  ‘Arabah,  and  thence  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  A  rift  valley  (or  trough 
fault)  is  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  faults  which 
include  between  them  a  block  or  slice  of  the  earth’s  crust 
which  is  let  down  relatively  to  the  earth  masses  on  the 
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two  sides.  It  is  to  such  earth  movements  that  the  Dead 
Sea  owes  its  origin. 

As  stated  above,  the  whole  region  of  Syria  and  Eastern 
and  Western  Palestine  was  sea  in  the  Jurassic  periods. 
The  elevation  which  took  place  in  the  Tertiary  Period  did 
not  affect  all  areas  alike.  In  the  east,  the  strata  were  but 
little  disturbed,  and  became  the  high  plains  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  In  the  west,  there  were  great  foldings  which 
produced  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon  and 
Hermon  and  the  mountains  of  Western  Palestine.  A  ser¬ 
ies  of  enormous  fractures  between  the  strata  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  resulted  in  the  Jordan-Dead  Sea 
depression. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Jordan  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  flow  first  into  Lake  Hdlah,  which  is  about  at 
ocean  level.  The  river  issuing  from  Lake  Hfilah  falls 
about  600  feet  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  From  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  falls  about  the  same 
amount.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  1,290  feet 
below  ocean  level.  The  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  also 
about  1,300  feet.  The  greatest  depth  is  near  the  eastern 
shore,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Lisan.  South  and 
west  of  the  Lisan,  the  Dead  Sea  is  very  shallow,  being 
from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It  was  formerly  pos¬ 
sible  to  ford  from  the  Lisan  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  rise  of  the  level, 
as  is  shown  by  trees  submerged  and  dead,  but  still  stand¬ 
ing,  by  the  disappearance  of  an  island  near  the  north 
end  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  possi-: 
ble  to  pass  along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  certain  cliffs 
where  today  the  water  is  so  high  as  to  make  this  imprac¬ 
ticable.  From  1900  to  1914,  Dr.  Masterman  of  Jerusalem 
went  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  several  times  every  year,  and 
made  careful  observations  of  the  level  from  a  base  line 
on  a  vertical  face  of  rock.  Every  year  the  sea  was  higher 
in  the  spring  and  lower  in  the  autumn.  For  the  first 
three  years,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  mean  annual 
height  of  the  water,  amounting  to  about  two  feet  in  the 
three  years.  Then  there  was  a  steady  increase,  so  that  in 
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1914,  when  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  observations, 
the  height  was  about  two  feet  higher  than  in  1900. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  and  elsewhere  about  the  Dead 
Sea,  there  are  abundant  lacustrine  deposits,  which  reach 
a  height  of  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  These  deposits  are  much  more  recent  than  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  rocks  of  the  mountains  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  also  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  man.  They  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Tertiary  Period.  When  these  deposits  were 
made  the  sea  must  have  covered  the  whole  Jordan  Valley 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  have  extended  southward  into 
the  ^Arabah  for  a  considerable  distance.  If,  as  is  possible, 
the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan-Dead  Sea  depression  was 
more  elevated  than  at  present,  the  Dead  Sea  would  not 
have  extended  so  far  to  the  north.  These  lacustrine  de¬ 
posits  are  deeply  cut  by  the  Jordan  and  by  the  many  rivers 
and  gullies  which  pour  into  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  are  found  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  sea  at 
the  mouths  of  most  of  the  wadies  which  empty  into  the 
sea,  and  particularly  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Lisan  and 
in  the  little  mountain  known  as  Jabal  Usdum.  They  form 
a  very  prominent  scarp  across  the  ‘Arabah  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  composition,  these  Lacus¬ 
trine  deposits  vary  from  sand  and  gravel  near  the  mouths 
of  the  wadies  to  fine  marl  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
mountains.  They  are  entirely  devoid  of  fossils,  which 
would  indicate  that  when  they  were  formed  the  sea  was 
already  too  salt  for  living  things. 

Jutting  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  is  a  very 
remarkable  peninsula  called,  from  its  shape,  the  Idsfin 
(tongue).  It  is  entirely  composed  of  these  lacustrine 
deposits.  The  solvent  action  of  the  rain  water  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  holes  and  fissures  which  here  and  there  open 
out  into  deep  and  wide  gullies.  Over  considerable  areas, 
a  thin  earthy  crust  covers  a  powdery  layer  of  white 
anhydrite  several  inches  in  thiclmess.  The  marl  contains 
crystals  of  gypsum  and  nodules  of  sulphur.  The  strata 
of  the  lisfin  dip  to  the  east,  showing  that  they  are  not 
in  their  original  position,  but  have  been  elevated. 
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Jabal  Usdum  is  a  small  mountain  about  six  miles  long 
and  600  feet  high,  at  the  south  end  of  the  western  shore. 
The  lower  third  of  it  is  solid  salt,  much  of  which  is  crys¬ 
talline  with  a  perfect  cubical  cleavage.  The  upper  third 
is  marl  and  gypsum.  The  strata  of  Jabal  Usdum  are  dis¬ 
turbed  and  may  have  undergone  considerable  elevation. 

The  ‘Arabah  is  the  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  ‘Akabah.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
precipitous  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  including 
Jabal  Harun,  the  traditional  Mount  Hor.  On  the  west  is 
the  table-land  of  at-Tih,  the  desert  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Children  of  Israel.  In  reality  the  ‘Arabah  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  valleys  descending  north  and  south  from  a 
common  water-shed.  The  water-shed  is  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Jabal  Harun,  and  is  only  about  600  feet  above 
ocean  level.  North  of  the  water-shed,  nearly  at  ocean 
level,  but  still  some  1,400  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  Hull, 
in  1883,  found  lacustrine  terraces  with  fossils  of  water 
snails.  These  terraces  differ  from  those  nearer  the  Dead 
Sea  both  in  their  height  and  in  containing  fossils.  They 
may,  as  Hull  considered,  be  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  Dead  Sea  at  this  level  before  it  had  been  greatly 
reduced  in  volume  and  before  it  had  become  very  salt. 

From  this  description  four  noteworthy  points  emerge : 
the  great  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  north,  its  shallowness 
in  the  south,  the  uptilted  strata  of  the  Lisan,  and  the 
unique  salt  mass  of  Jabal  Usdum. 

To  explain  the  proximity  of  the  Lisan  to  the  great  depth 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  we  may  assume  that  the 
elevation  of  the  former  was  accompanied  by  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  latter.  The  salt  of  Jabal  Usdum  may  be  part 
of  a  mass  of  wide  extent,  here  lifted  up  and  exposed,  and 
elsewhere  deeply  buried,  or  it  may  be  a  local  deposit 
formed  in  a  land-locked  lagoon,  subject  to  evaporation 
and  receiving  little  water  except  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
shallow  south  end  of  the  sea  may  have  been  dry  land  and 
may  have  been  submerged  by  the  rise  of  the  water  or 
by  a  crustal  movement  due  to  continued  faulting. 

The  most  important  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  is  that  the 
Jordan-Dead  Sea  depression  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  great 
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faults  of  the  world.  When  a  fault  has  once  been  pro- 
duced»  its  walls  are  liable  to  continue  slipping.  Such 
slips  result  in  earthquakes  and  are  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  changes  of  surface  level.  In  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  of  1906  there  was  a  change  of  level  of 
several  feet  along  a  line  of  fault  which  was  previously 
known  to  exist.  The  Japanese  earthquake  of  1923  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  due  to  faulting.  In  the  famous  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  1755,  the  harbor  sank  several  hundred  feet. 
In  the  Chilean  earthquake  of  1822,  a  territory  of  100,000 
square  miles  was  elevated  for  several  feet.  Earthquakes 
have  frequently  produced  definite  scarps  along  the  lines 
of  fault.  In  some  cases  submarine  cables  have  been  broken 
where  such  scarps  have  been  formed.  In  the  New  Madrid 
earthquake  of  1812,  Reelfoot  Lake,  20  miles  long  and 
5  miles  wide,  was  formed  in  western  Tennessee  near  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  smaller  lakes  were  formed  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of 
many  instances.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  possible  that 
the  elevation  of  the  Lisan  and  Jabal  Usdum,  the  great 
depth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sea  and  the  shallow 
south  end  may  all  be  due  to  crustal  movements  connected 
with  the  great  Jordan  Valley  fault. 

If  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were,  as  many  think,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  they  may  have  been  shattered  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  may 
have  been  so  depressed  as  to  be  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  When  cities  are  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
they  frequently  catch  fire,  as  happened  in  Japan  in  1923. 
It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  confiagration  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  may  have  been  increased  by  the  ejection  of 
oil  or  bitumen  from  the  earth.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  ‘Arabah  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  stated  to  have  contained  wells  of  bitumen, 
**slime  pits.”  None  are  known  to  exist  at  the  present 
time.  A  bitumen  spring  on  the  eastern  shore,  north  of 
the  Lisan,  was  reported  to  our  party,  but  we  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  spot  to  confirm  the  report  Solid 
bitumen  has  been  known  from  ancient  times  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  still  occurs,  It 
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is  certainly  possible  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  and  the 
bitumen  wells  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  may  be  submerged 
under  the  shallow  waters  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Volcanic  action  has  sometimes  been  invoked  to  explain 
the  catastrophe,  but  that  must  be  ruled  out.  There  is 
plenty  of  eruptive  rock  in  the  mountains  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  it  all  dates  from  periods  long  anterior  to  the 
time  of  man. 

Note. — Of  the  many  works  on  the  Dead  Sea,  the  following  are 
of  especial  importance  with  reference  to  the  geology: 

Lynch,  W.  F.:  Official  Report  of  the  United  States  Expedition 
to  Explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  Baltimore,  1852. 

Lartet,  Louis:  Exploration  G4ologique  de  La  Mer  Morte.  Paris, 
no  date  (about  1874). 

Hull,  Edward:  Memoir  on  the  Geology  and  Creogfraphy  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  Palestine  and  Adjacent  Districts.  London,  1889. 

Blanckenhorn,  Max:  Naturwissenschaftliche  Studien  am  Toten 
Meer  und  im  Jordanthal.  Berlin,  1912. 


FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MEGALITHIC  MONU¬ 
MENTS 

PERE  ALOIS  MALLON^ 

RATISBON,  JERUSALEM 

On  our  way  from  Kerak  to  the  Ghor  we  noticed  mega- 
lithic  tombs  about  a  kilometer  from  the  lower  village  of 
el-'Araq,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley.  Each  tomb, 
in  its  present  state,  is  a  rectangular  enclosure,  about 
three  meters  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  large  stones.  All  the  blocks  of  stone  are 
half-buried  in  the  ground,  only  their  tops  emerging.  Orig¬ 
inally,  no  doubt,  the  graves  were  covered  with  piles  of 
stones  in  the  form  of  cairns. 

In  the  Ghor  proper  we  were  not  able  to  find  any  trace 
of  flint  artificially  worked  or  of  megalithic  monuments, 
a  fact  which  is  not  surprisng  in  view  of  the  recent  origin 
of  the  alluvium  which  covers  this  region.  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  called  Jebel  el-Ubrush,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Arabic  tombs,  we  found  a  rectangular  construction 
about  eight  meters  long  and  four  wide.  The  walls,  built 
of  large  rough  blocks  of  stone,  averaged  a  meter  in  thick¬ 
ness,  but  are  almost  completely  ruined,  only  the  south¬ 
eastern  comer  being  relatively  intact.  It  is  clear  that 
this  monument  goes  back  into  early  historic  times,  at 
least. 

Our  big  find  was  made  considerably  farther  to  the 
north,  at  Bab  ed-Dra'  opposite  the  Lisan  and  not  far 
from  the  tent-village  of  Mezra*ah.  The  first  day  of  our 
work  in  this  section,  while  other  members  of  the  party 
were  making  a  i^lan  of  the  sugar  mills  and  Arab  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  ed-Dra‘,  I  devoted  myself 
to  an  examination  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood. 
Almost  immediately  I  noted  flint  artifacts,  and  was  soon 
able  to  gather  a  respectable  quantity.  A  little  later  I 
took  the  road  leading  in  the  direction  of  Kerak,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  hills  toward  the  east  into  a  large  plain  which 
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the  natives  call  Sahel  ed-Dra‘.  Before  long  I  saw  some 
cairns  which,  on  closer  examination,  proved  to  follow  all 
the  rules  of  primitive  tombs.  Since  it  was  already  past 
noon,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  camp,  but  we  resumed 
our  study  of  the  remains  at  Sahel  ed-Dra‘  later. 

In  the  course  of  our  researches  in  the  vicinity  of  Bab 
ed-Dra‘,  we  discovered  the  remains  of  a  vast  station  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Early  Bronze  period  (circa  2600-2000 
B.  C.),  with  a  fortress  on  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Wadi  ed-Dra*,  and  a  large  number  of  tombs  scattered 
on  the  east  and  south.  Everywhere,  both  in  the  fortress 
and  among  the  tombs  in  the  plain,  we  found  potsherds, 
bits  of  bronze,  and  flint  artifacts  of  three  types,  whose 
certain  contemporaneity  and  simultaneous  presence  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  recent  Pales¬ 
tinian  archaeology.  Pieces  of  bronze  were  rare  and 
small,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  the  same  conclusion  as  to  date  forces  itself  on  one 
from  the  characteristic  Early  Bronze  type  of  the  pot¬ 
sherds.  The  flint  artifacts  are  naturally  contemporaneous 
with  the  pottery  and  bronze;  and  belong,  accordingly,  to 
the  so-called  aeneolithic  period,  by  definition.  During  this 
intermediate  period,  after  the  discovery  of  metal  work¬ 
ing,  men  still  continued  to  use  some  of  the  stone  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  content,  though 
employing  copper  and  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  (bronze) 
for  more  solid  and  resistant  instruments.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  metallurgy. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  found  in  Palestine  a 
large  station  of  the  early  period  in  the  open  air  and  on 
the  surface,  with  a  mixture  of  flint  artifacts,  potsherds, 
and  objects  of  bronze.  These  finds  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  made  in  the  oldest  levels  of  the  ancient 
Canaanite  cities  so  far  excavated.  Tell  el-Hesi  (Lachish) , 
Gezer,  Megiddo,  and  especially  Tell  es-Sultan  (Jericho). 
But  there  the  objects  found  were  buried  deep  under  debris, 
and  the  stratification  was  more  or  less  confused  by  later 
foundations  and  pits,  so  that  one  might  often  be  uncertain 
whether  given  flints  and  potsherds  were  really  contem- 
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poraneous.  The  station  of  Bab  ed-Dra*  is  thus  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  cer¬ 
amics,  flint  industry,  and  bronze  culture  in  the  second 
half  of  the  third  millennium. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bab  ed-Dra‘  lived  outside  of  the 
fortress,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  and  in  the  plain, 
as  well  as  inside.  We  noted  that  the  pottery  and  silex 
were  scattered  in  groups.  Where  the  former  were  abund¬ 
ant,  so  were  the  latter,  and  inversely.  Often  the  flints 
and  potsherds  were  grouped  about  piles  of  stones  or  stone 
enclosures,  which  evidently  represent  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  houses. 

We'  collected  a  large  quantity  of  flint  artifacts,  nearly 
always  of  chocolate  color.  Some  are  of  a  dark  brown 
approaching  black,  and  a  few  others  are  clear  ash-gray. 
These  colors  are  those  of  the  flint  itself,  and  there  is  no 
patina,  unless  a  slight  hardly  noticeable  discoloration  on 
some  pieces  could  be  so  designated.  All  the  flint  artifacts 
of  Bab  ed-Dra‘  are  splinters  of  relative  length,  in  which 
the  lower  face,  or  face  of  percussion  remains  smooth  and 
intact.  When  the  flints  have  been  retouched,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  it  is  only  on  the  edges.  The  upper  face 
bears  the  traces  of  previous  slivering,  always  in  a  length¬ 
wise  sense. 

In  practice  there  are  only  two  types  of  instruments, 
knives  and  scrapers: 

1.  The  Knives,  This  is  the  largest  category,  with 
two  varieties,  blades  with  two  edges  and  blades  with  one 
edge  only  and  a  comparatively  thick  back.  The  latter 
form  is  the  most  closely  related  to  that  of  our  modem 
knives.  The  edge  was  obtained  by  the  first  blow,  and 
the  back  was  shaped  by  retouching.  Many  of  the  Imives 
we  gathered  had  already  furnished  a  long  service,  since 
they  were  polished  by  usage.  Most  are  broken.  The 
longest  found  has  two  edges,  polished  by  use;  its  length 
is  115  mm.,  with  a  breadth  of  17  mm.  at  the  middle  and 
10  mm.  at  the  end.  This  piece  was  thus  a  very  fine  one. 
Others  are  thicker  and  reach  30  mm.  in  breadth.  Some 
are  so  nicked  on  the  edge  that  they  resemble  saws.  How- 
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ever,  the  teeth  are  not  equalized  as  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  saws  of  Jaffa,  so  the  saw  form  was  evidently  not 
intended  when  the  instrument  was  made.  Acting  on  a 
hard  material,  the  edge  of  a  flint  knife  was  very  easily 
nicked,  but  the  knife  was  not  necessarily  thrown  away  for 
this  reason,  since  it  could  still  be  used  for  cutting  or  saw¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  knives  were  probably  fitted  with 
wooden  handles,  like  the  knives  or  saws  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings.  We  did  not,  however,  find  any  trace  of  such 
handles. 

2.  The  Scrapers.  This  category  is  not  so  numerous. 
We  have  three  varieties  of  scrapers  from  Bab  ed-Dra*: 

a.  A  combination  of  knife  and  scraper,  similar  to  a 
knife,  but  instead  of  terminating  in  a  point  it  presents 
a  chisel-formed  end,  obtained  by  fine  retouching.  It  may 
thus  be  called  a  frontal  scraper.  One  of  the  long  sides 
forms  a  cutting  edge,  and  on  several  pieces  of  this  type 
the  edge  has  been  worn  smooth  by  use.  This  style  of 
instrument  for  double  use,  cutting  and  scraping,  is  not 
found  in  the  older  stone  industries  of  Palestine. 

b.  The  second  variety  is  that  of  short  and  broad  scrap¬ 
ers  with  a  large  head.  As  is  well  known,  this  type  pre¬ 
dominated  already  in  the  culture  known  as  the  Aurigna- 
cian  in  Europe.  At  Bab  ed-Dra'  it  appears,  however, 
exceptionally. 

c.  Thirdly,  we  have  a  large  and  strong  type  which 
may  be  called  ^'scraper-polisher.”  It  is  a  flat  piece  of 
flint,  with  an  untouched  face  of  percussion,  as  in  the  case 
of*  all  the  flint  artifacts  of  Bab  ed-Dra‘,  while  the  upper 
face  nearly  always  preserves  the  natural  line  of  cleavage. 
The  two  sides  and  generally  also  the  front  have  received 
a  fine  bevel-edge.  The  finest  piece  of  this  type  which  we 
have,  found  by  Dr.  Albright,  measures  130  mm.  in  length, 
35  mm.  in  average  width,  and  10  mm.  in  thickness  in  the 
middle.  Another  broken  piece  has  a  breadth  of  50  mm. 
Similar  instruments  have  been  found  at  Tell  es-Sultan,‘ 

1  Sellin  and  Watzinger,  Jericho,  Leipzig,  1913,  plate  27.  I  have 
picked  up  a  very  fine  piece  of  this  tyi>e  at  Tell  es-Sultftn.  For 
another  wm  Gezer  cf.  Macalister,  Gezer,  vol.  Ill,  plate  cxxxviii,  30; 
Quarterly  Statement,  1903,  p.  195. 
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and  are  called  wedges  (Keile)  by  the  excavators.  The 
lower  face  of  one  of  the  Bab  ed-Dra*  pieces  and  one  from 
Jericho  exhibits  a  remarkably  brilliant  polish,  which  must 
be  due  to  long  friction  with  a  hard  substance.  We  there¬ 
fore  have  here,  without  doubt,  an  instrument  which  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  or  polishing  a  plane 
surface. 

The  polished  axe-head,  so  frequent  in  neolithic  times, 
which  has  also  been  found  at  Etam  and  Jaffa,  does  not 
appear  at  Bab  ed-Dra' ;  at  least  we  found  no  trace  of  it. 
Very  likely  this  people  already  possessed  bronze  axes. 
Nor  have  we  discovered  arrow-heads  or  lance  points, 
presumably  for  the  same  reason. 

In  general  the  flint  artifacts  of  Bab  ed-Dra*  are  similar 
to  those  turned  up  in  the  earliest  strata  of  Jericho, 
Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer.  One  notes,  however,  a 
certain  poverty  of  form  in  our  collection.  This  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  greater  antiquity,  since  the 
presence  of  objects  in  bronze  and  characteristic  Early 
Bronze  pottery  fix  the  date  of  the  station  incontestably. 
But  the  folk  of  Bab  ed-DraS  because  of  its  relative  isola¬ 
tion,  was,  it  would  seem,  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  richer  and  less 
remote  cities  to  the  north.  At  bottom,  however,  it  was 
the  same  culture. 
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Having  reached  the  Plain  by  the  long  journey  through 
eastern  Moab  as  described  in  the  introductory  narrative, 
we  proceeded  at  once  to  a  most  thorough  search  of  the 
traditional  sites  and  any  other  ruins  found,  of  the  water 
courses  and  the  oases  they  make  possible,  of  the  evidences 
of  the  catastrophe,  of  the  changes  in  Sea  level,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  various  civilizations  that  have  existed  on  the 
Plain  as  evidenced  by  the  pottery  remains. 

I.  Searching  the  Ghor 

In  our  researches  we  covered  the  southern  Ghor  very 
thoroughly  from  Ghor  el-Haditheh  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lisan  southward  through  Ghor  el-Mezra’ah,  Ghor  el- 
Mureisid,  GhoFEsal,  Ghor  en-Numeirah,  Ghor  es-Safi, 
to  Ghor  el-Feifa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Plain.  In 
Ghor  es-Safi  and  Ghor  el-Feifa  we  found  extensive  re¬ 
mains  of  the  early  Arabic  period,  when  this  region  en¬ 
joyed  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  later  civilization 
of  the  Plain.  This  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  importation  of  Negro  slaves,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  plantations  of  sugar  cane  and  indigo.  From  a  mixture 
of  these  slaves  the  Ghawameh  Bedouin  now,  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  are  descended.  There  are  still  Negroes  among 
sthem  and  much  evidence  of  Negro  blood. 

One  most  important  result  here  was  the  identification 
of  the  ruins  Khirbet  Sheik  Tsa  and  Qasr  et-Tubah  as  the 
Byzantine  and  early  Arabic  Zoar,  as  already  suggested 
by  the  geologist  Blanckenkorn.  The  identification  is  first 
established  by  the  literary  references  in  Byzantine  and 
Arabic  sources,  according  to  which  Zoara,  or  Zughar,  lay 
at  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  then 
authenticated  by  the  pottery  remains  of  these  ruins.  Ow- 
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ing  to  the  excavations  for  house  foundations  and  for  build¬ 
ing  stone  by  the  Ghawameh  several  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  probably  Kufic,  as  well  as  coins  from  the  Byzantine 
and  Arabic  periods,  have  been  found.  Many  sandstone 
blocks  and  fragments  of  pillars,  capitals,  pilasters,  lintels, 
and  other  architectural  evidence,  some  bearing  crosses, 
also  appear.  The  pottery  is  all  Byzantine  and  early 
Arabic.  In  the  Ghor  el-Mezra*ah  on  the  Lisan  we  found 
the  same  evidences  of  Arabic  occupation  in  the  middle 
ages — ruined  towns  and  villages,  ruined  sugar  mills  and 
other  evidences  of  occupation.  We  visited  the  ruined 
monastery  of  the  Lisan,  called  el-Geryeh  by  Musil  and 
established  its  Byzantine  date. 

To  make  sure  that  the  evidence  of  the  depth  of  debris 
and  character  of  the  surface  finds,  especially  the  pottery, 
did  not  mislead  us,  at  the  Khirbet  Sheik  Tsa,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  site  of  Zoar,  arrangements  were  made  for  exca¬ 
vation.  Such  arrangements  are  chiefiy  diplomatic.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  persuade  the  Bedouin  that  these  seekers  after 
old  pots  are  not  in  reality  treasure  seekers.  Now  if  there 
be  any  treasure  the  Bedouin  are  determined  to  have  it. 
That  determination  may  not  be  ignored  with  impunity. 
So  to  allay  their  suspicions  we  secured  permission  from 
the  Sheik  of  the  Ghawameh  that  they  should  do  the  dig¬ 
ging  under  our  direction.  We  sank  a  trial  shaft  in  the 
middle  of  the  ruin,  reaching  virgin  soil  at  about  three 
meters,  as  expected.  The  result  was  definite  proof  that 
the  Old  Testament  Zoar  was  not  located  at  this  spot. 
The  pottery  was  nearly  all  Arabic  with  only  a  little  in 
the  earliest  stratum  that  was  Byzantine.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  indicated  a  civilization  here  within  2,000  years 
of  the  time  of  Abraham  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  An 
intensive  search  of  the  whole  district  prolonged  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  established  that  the  early  Zoar  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  neighborhood.  As  so  often,  the  traditional 
location  of  sites  was  shown  to  be  untrustworthy.  Place 
names  have  a  trick  of  moving  around,  whether  it  be  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place,  like  Magdela,  or  one 
of  the  very  first  rank,  like  Mount  Zion. 

Of  the  late  identification,  not  a  traditional  site,  made 
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by  General  Kitchener,  who  thought  he  had  found  Ancient 
Zoar  at  el-Ubrous  very  little  need  be  said.  A  great  Gen¬ 
eral  is  not  therefore  an  archaeologist.  This  site  away 
up  on  the  arid  mountain  side,  far  from  the  water  courses, 
was  undoubtedly  a  guard-post  on  the  caravan  route,  with 
a  watch  tower  still  higher  up  and  corrals,  probably  for 
horses  of  the  guard,  but  no  city  of  homes  and  commerce 
was  ever  located  here.  What  was  built  here  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  pottery  to  be  Crusader  and  Arabic. 

II.  The  Sanctuary  and  Settlement  at  Bab  ed-Dra' 

Having  shown  that  the  traditional  sites  do  not  show  the 
civilization  of  the  time  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  we 
were  then  face  to  face  with  the  question.  Are  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  civilization  of  that  Age  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  Plain?  This  is  the  finally  determining  quest,  for 
the  Biblical  story  cannot  be  authenticated  unless  evidence 
of  that  civilization  can  be  found.  Without  it  the  history 
would  not  be  disproved,  but  would  always  have  a  question 
mark  after  it.  Of  the  greatest  interest  in  itself,  as  well 
for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  culture  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  was  our  discovery  of  a  vast  open-air  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  (third  millennium  B.  C.) 
at  Bab  ed-Dra*,  live  hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
on  the  road  from  Mezra’ah  to  Kerak.  The  settlement 
contained  a  fortress  over  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  massive  wall  and  revetment,  the  former  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  thick,  the  latter  some  fifteen  feet  high  which 
were  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  one  to  determine 
the  height.  Just  south  of  the  fortress  was  an  extensive 
open-air  settlement,  consisting  of  hearths  and  enclosures, 
over  which  booths  were  probably  erected.  A  few  minutes 
walk  to  the  east  of  the  fortress,  on  the  edge  of  the  open- 
air  settlement  just  described,  is  a  group  of  six  sacred 
pillars,  or  masseboth,  with  the  fragments  of  a  seventh, 
all  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  limestone  monoliths 
must  have  been  dragged  for  miles  to  be  set  up  here  as 
masseboth.  Around  the  edges  of  the  settlement  are  nu¬ 
merous  graves,  nearly  all  unopened.  Since  the  finds  show 
that  the  spot  was  long  occupied,  while  the  absence  of  a 
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deposit  of  d4bris,  either  inside  or  outside  the  fortress, 
shows  that  it  was  not  consecutively  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  we  have  here 
a  kind  of  early  Canaanite  Gilgal,  to  which  annual  pil¬ 
grimages  were  made  in  order  to  celebrate  a  feast,  prob¬ 
ably  either  a  spring  festival  somewhat  analogous  to  Pass- 
over,  or  a  harvest  festival  like  the  Feast  of  Booths 
(Succoth).  Naturally,  the  rites  and  practises  were  cor¬ 
rupt  and  heathenish  to  a  degree,  as  we  may  safely  sup¬ 
pose  from  the  biblical  accounts  of  Sodom  and  Baal-peor, 
both  in  the  vicinity. 

Since  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Moab  at  that 
time  were  nomads,  as  conclusively  proved  by  our  later 
investigations  here,  and  the  massive  fortress  with  its 
revetment,  reminding  one  of  that  of  Jericho,  probably 
belonged  to  a  sedentary  population,  it  seems  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  our  sanctuary  was  visited  mainly  by  pilgrims 
from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  rather  than  by  nomads  from 
the  highlands,  who  would  not  think  of  building  a  fortress 
and  thus  acting  at  variance  with  their  usual  customs. 
The  fortress  was  then  intended  primarily  as  a  protection 
to  the  visitors  at  the  shrine,  who  might  otherwise  be  in 
danger  of  an  attack  from  the  hills. 

From  the  inside  of  the  fortress  and  the  open-air  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  south  of  it,  we  collected  several  thousand  flint 
artifacts,  besides  several  boxes  full  of  pottery,  mostly 
characteristic  sherds.  The  artifacts  consist  mainly  of 
knives,  some  very  fine,  of  scrapers  for  hides,  of  awls,  and 
sickle  edges,  etc.  The  pottery  is  a  very  representative 
collection  of  types  from  the  Early  Bronze  Age  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Bronze,  and  covers  several  cen¬ 
turies,  perhaps  nearly  a  thousand  years,  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  millennium  to  not  later  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  has  been  examined  by  P6re  Vincent  and 
Phythian-Adams,  at  present  the  foremost  experts  on  the 
subject,  and  they  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  members  of  the  expedition  in  this  respect.  The  pot¬ 
tery  is  mostly  handmade,  but  is  of  good  quality,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  several  types :  large  plates  or  platters  with  an  in¬ 
verted  rim,  red  in  color  and  highly  polished  or  burnished ; 
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bowls  with  wavy  ledge  handles,  small  water  decanters 
with  vertical  loop  handles.  Nearly  all  have  flat  bottoms. 
In  some  tombs  which  had  been  opened  by  the  Arabs  a 
number  of  nearly  complete  vessels  were  found,  besides  a 
quantity  of  human  skulls  and  bones,  a  collection  of  which 
was  made  by  Professor  Day  and  will  be  submitted  to  a 
leading  anthropologist  for  examination.  One  loop  handle 
picked  up  was  rudely  modeled  in  the  form  of  a  human 
head,  but  the  normal  skulls  found  in  the  grave  show  that 
the  potter  had  little  anatomical  skill! 

Most  suggestive  is  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of  pot¬ 
tery  sets  the  end  of  the  settlement  at  Bab  ed-Dra'  at  about 
the  time  when  Biblical  sources  place  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  This  coincidence  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  We  therefore  seem  to  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  Bab  ed-Dra’  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  which  they  made 
annual  pilgrimages,  and  where  they  may  have  practised 
nameless  rites,  the  nature  of  which  need  not  be  surmised, 
in  view  of  our  other  information  about  Canaanite  religion. 
The  distance  was  small ;  our  shrine  would  be  about  twelve 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  ancient  Zoar,  if  our  approx¬ 
imate  localizations  are  correct,  and  hardly  more  than  f.^^e 
miles  from  the  nearest  town  on  the  Plain. 

III.  The  Great  Catastrophe 

The  Biblical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain  is  from  the  standpoint  of  divine  Providence ; 
it  draws  aside  the  veil  to  show  us  what  God  was  doing. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  events 
and  of  the  exact  time;  the  special  providential  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which,  in  the  power  of  God,  all  was  held  in 
control  until  Lot  had  been  given  opportunity  to  escape; 
and  it  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  realm  of  divine  mercy  in 
the  dramatic  picture  of  the  prevailing  intercession  of 
Abraham.  The  account  of  the  great  disaster  tells  us  also 
that  fire  and  brimstone,  real  fire  and  real  sulphur,  came 
down  from  heaven,  of  course  the  atmospheric  heaven, 
not  the  place  of  God’s  throne ;  and  clearly  indicates  that 
salt  also  was  mixed  with  the  other  destructive  elements. 
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since  Lot’s  wife,  like  some  refugees  from  Pompeii,  dallied 
and  was  caught  in  the  destruction  and  incrusted  with 
salt;  and  recounts  also  the  horror  of  the  sight  witnessed 
by  Abraham  from  the  region  of  Hebron,  when  he  saw 
the  smoke  go  up  to  heaven  “as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.” 
The  region  of  the  disaster  is  said  in  Deut.  (XXIX,  23) 
to  be  a  land  “of  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it 
is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,” 
and  Zephaniah  in  his  late  day  describes  it  as  “The  breed¬ 
ing-place  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a  perpetual  desola¬ 
tion”  (Zeph.  II,  9).  Ezekiel  gives  the  first  hope  of  pros¬ 
perity  once  again  for  the  Plain  in  his  cryptic  prophecy 
of  bringing  again  “the  captivity  of  Sodom  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters.”  The  Biblical  account  nowhere  indicates  the  source 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  destruction,  nor  how  these 
elements  came  to  be  up  in  the  heavens,  nor  how  the  fire 
was  kindled  that  made  them  bum. 

The  geologists,  Wright  and  Blanckenkorai  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  independently  examined  the  region 
for  geological  evidence  of  such  a  catastrophe  and  came 
to  practically  the  same  conclusions.  While  the  Biblical 
account  reveals  the  miraculous  elements  to  us,  the  geolo¬ 
gists  look  into  the  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust  at  that  point 
and  tell  us  exactly  what  took  place  in  nature.  They  find 
that  at  some  time  within  historical  time  there  has  been 
a  slipping  of  the  strata  in  the  western  part  of  this  south¬ 
ern  basin  where  is  now  the  shallow  part  of  the  sea.  Un¬ 
derneath  this  spot  was  asphalt  and  sulphur  of  which  the 
slipping  caused  an  eruption.  Asphalt  is  naturally  a  by¬ 
product  of  petroleum,  and  this  region  is  now  a  bumed-out 
region  of  oil  and  asphalt.  In  some  way  which  the  geolo¬ 
gists  cannot  determine  the  gasses  accompanying  the  oil 
and  asphalt  were  kindled  so  that,  in  connection  with  the 
eruption  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  strata,  there  was 
an  explosion  which  carried  the  elements  into  the  heavens. 
There  is  also  in  this  region  underlying  what  is  now  known 
as  Jabal  Usdum  a  stratum  of  rock  salt  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  thick  overlaid,  and  slightly  intermingled,  with 
a  marl  which  also  contains  free  sulphur,  lumps  of  which 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood.  This  stratum  of 
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rock  salt  was  ruptured  by  the  explosion  and  the  salt  and 
sulphur  were  carried  redhot  into  the  heavens,  whence  it 
literally  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  upon  the 
doomed  cities  and  destroyed  with  them  everything  that 
grrew  out  of  the  ground  and  made  the  whole  region  a  waste 
place  of  salt  incrustations.  Nothing  else  makes  a  greater 
smoke  than  burning  asphalt,  so  that  Abraham  looking 
down  from  near  Hebron  through  a  low  place  in  the  coast 
mountains  beheld  the  smoke  up  to  heaven  “as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace.” 

There  are  no  traces  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  this 
region.  Searches  are  being  made  to  discover  if  petroleum 
has  again  collected  and  may  be  exploited  commercially. 
Blanckenkom  especially  believed  that  subsequent  to  the 
catastrophe  there  was  a  subsidence  into  the  cavity  left 
by  the  hurling  of  the  elements  into  the  heaven.  The  fact 
that  the  only  comparatively  deep  water  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  Sea  as  it  is  today  is  in  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  deep  north  end  of  the  Sea  and  the  shallow  lower  end 
directly  in  front  of  the  asphalt  region  seems  to  confirm 
this  theory.  Even  here,  however,  the  water  as  reported 
by  Lieut.  Lynch  in  his  hydrographic  survey  in  1857  was 
only  16  feet. 

Thus  the  account  of  the  miraculous  doings  recorded  in 
the  Bible  and  the  vestiges  of  the  catastrophe  remaining 
in  the  region  exactly  agree. 

IV.  Site  of  the  Cities  op  the  Plain 

The  exact  location  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  is  a  question 
long  discussed,  and  concerning  which  various  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  These  conclusions  are  naturally  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups ;  those  which  have  thought  to  find 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
those  locating  them  along  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the 
Sea,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  and  the  debouch¬ 
ment  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  and  those  which  have  sought 
the  Cities  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Sea  on  the  wide  plain 
in  that  part  of  the  valley,  the  kikkor  of  the  description 
in  Genesis.  The  chief  reason  for  these  differences  of 
opinion  is  that  the  ruins  are  not  now  visible  anywhere. 
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that  is,  no  ruins  are  visible  which  are  unmistakably  to  be 
identified  as  ruins  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  though  such 
ruins  were  plainly  visible  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  as  is  attested  by  classical  writers. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  fields  where  the  catastrophe  took 
place  that  “the  ruins  still  remain  upon  them”  (Hist.  V, 
VII).  Strabo  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plain,  “We 
are  even  told  that  the  ruins  of  their  metropolis,  Sodom, 
still  exist  .  .  .  with  a  circumference  of  sixty  stadia.” 
And  Josephus  says  of  the  place  of  the  Cities,  “Traces  of 
the  heavenly  fire  and  vestiges  of  the  five  cities  are  still 
to  be  seen  there”  (Bel.  Jud.  IV,  VIII,  4). 

Though  the  ruins  of  the  Cities  are  not  now  plainly 
visible,  the  ruins  of  the  catastrophe,  as  clearly  identified 
by  the  geologists,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  unmistakable. 
This  having  been  established,  there  is  a  basis  for  scien¬ 
tific  determination  of  the  location  of  the  Cities  themselves. 
Manifestly  the  catastrophe  took  place  where  the  ruins 
of  the  catastrophe  now  are,  for  ruins  do  not  move  around. 
The  ruptured  strata  of  rock  salt  and  of  sulphur,  the 
bumed-out  region  of  oil  and  asphalt,  and  the  marks  of 
the  devastation  by  reason  of  the  deluge  of  salt  and  sulphur 
are  all  in  that  region  of  which  Jabal  Usdum  is  the  center. 
This  determines  the  general  location  of  the  Cities  in  the 
list  of  locations  above  mentioned,  the  Plain  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  rules  out  as  impossible  the  other 
locations  which  have  been  theoretically  pointed  out  by 
many  travellers  and  students. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  location  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  city  is  not  now  possible,  but  the  subject  may  be 
much  illuminated.  Zoar,  the  only  one  of  the  cities  not 
destroyed,  has  been  located  by  tradition,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tional  location  is  found  to  be  erroneous,  as  we  have  seen ; 
the  ruins  contain  nothing  earlier  than  Byzantine  times, 
which  does  not  come  within  two  thousand  years  of  the 
time  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  ancient  Zoar  is  there¬ 
fore  now  also  submerged.  The  submerged  forests  on  the 
east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  shallow  lower  end  of  the 
Sea  attest  the  rapid  rise  of  the  sea  within  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Observations  on  the  Sea  during  the  past  thirty- 
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two  years  actually  attest  this  sure  inference  from  the 
submerged  forests.  A  third  of  a  century  ago  there  was 
a  beautiful  island  in  the  north  end  of  the  Sea,  a  pleasant 
island  for  picnics,  yet  during  these  present  researches  the 
motor-boat  passed  over  the  spot  where  the  island  for¬ 
merly  was  in  about  eight  feet  of  water. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Sea  is  mani¬ 
fest  equally  with  the  fact  of  its  rising.  Even  as  late  as 
the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes,  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  was  as  far  north  as 
Beth  Hoglah.  The  Jordan  has  thus  filled  in  a  delta  of 
about  six  miles  since  that  time.  The  Dead  Sea  has  no 
outlet,  so  that  the  problem  of  nature  there  is  always  the 
attaining  of  an  equilibrium  between  infiow  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  But  evaporation  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
evaporating  surface,  and  whatever  changes  that  causes 
change  in  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Sea.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  evaporating  surface  by  the  filling  in  of  the 
delta  would  cause  the  level  of  the  Sea  to  rise  until  the 
water  could  run  over  the  edge.  The  only  edge  where  it 
could  run  over  was  at  this  Plain  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Sea.  Hence  the  submergence  of  the  plain  has  gone  on 
until  the  ruins  are  covered  and  the  forests  taken  in. 

If  Zoar  is  now  submerged  the  site  of  the  other  cities 
must  be  too.  From  observations  of  Blanckenhom,  Mas- 
terman,  and  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  Dead  Sea  has 
risen  at  least  five  meters  during  the  past  century;  the 
latest  German  writer  on  the  subject,  a  trained  geographer 
and  student  of  Palestine,  V.  Schwoebel,  estimates  that 
the  southern  basin  of  the  Sea  has  increased  in  area  fully 
one-third  during  this  period,  owing  to  the  rise  in  its  level. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  is  two-fold:  firstly,  the  Jordan 
as  already  shown  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  other  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Dead  Sea  bring  down  quantities  of 
silt,  which  is  deposited  at  the  mouth,  forming  deltas  which 
push  the  water  back  and  raise  its  level;  secondly,  there 
is  a  constant  infiux  of  water  from  the  hot  springs,  laden 
with  mineral  salts,  as  well  as  of  other  water  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  salts  in  solution,  and  this  constant 
supply  of  mineral  salts  keeps  the  Dead  Sea  water  in  a 
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state  of  saturated  solution,  so  that  there  is  a  steady  and 
rapid  deposit  of  mineral  crystals  on  the  bottom,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  surface  under  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  As  the  bottom  rises  the  water- 
level  naturally  rises,  too,  and  the  Dead  Sea  invades  new 
territory.  As  long  as  there  were  wide  areas  of  level  land, 
which  formed  the  bed  of  the  Diluvial  lake,  to  spread  over, 
the  rise  was  not  so  rapid,  but  of  late  years  the  Sea  is 
reaching  steeper  ground  and  is  hemmed  in  by  the  cliffs 
of  older  Tertiary  terraces,  like  the  Jabal  Usdum,  so  that 
it  rises  more  rapidly.  Since  the  average  depth  of  the 
southern  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  south  of  the  Jabal  Usdum, 
is  only  about  twelve  feet,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  during  which  the  Sea  was  confined  to  the 
northern  basin,  which  is  very  deep. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may  try  to  locate  the 
situation  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  with  some  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  amount  of  water  carried  down  by  the  streams 
along  the  southeastern  shore  (the  only  perennial  ones  in 
the  southern  Dead  Sea)  is  abundant,  but  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  average  each  year.  This  average  will  irrigate  a 
respectable  area  of  ground,  which  thus  becomes  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness,  but  no  more.  The  absence  of  ancient 
ruins  of  pre-Arabic  and  pre-Byzantine  times  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  oases  of  the  three  streams  of  the  Qurahi,  the  Numei- 
rah,  and  the  ’Esal,  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  irriga¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  back  upstream  toward  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  the  Sea  has  encroached  on  the  oases.  Since  there 
would  not  be  room  in  a  single  oasis  for  more  than  one 
city  (since  one  might  otherwise  use  all  the  water  of  its 
stream  to  irrigate  its  own  lands,  and  cut  its  neighbor  off 
entirely,  thus  creating  an  impossible  situation  for  the 
latter,  one  not  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Palestine), 
we  must  allow  one  city  for  each  oasis;  it  is,  at  least, 
curious  that  we  then  have  one  oasis  for  each  of  the  three 
towns,  Zoar,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Biblical  tradition 
places  Sodom  nearest  Zoar,  as  Lot  who  lived  in  Sodom 
asked  to  go  to  Zoar  because  near,  so  if  the  latter  was  on 
the  Qurahi  below  the  present  Ghor  es-SM,  allowing  that 
tradition  retained  correctly  the  general  direction  of  Zoar, 
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the  former  would  have  to  be  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Numeirah,  while  the  ‘Esal  would  be  left  for  Gomorrah. 
Though  Admah  and  Zeboim  were  members  of  the  same 
confederation,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  more  famous  pair. 
East  of  the  Jordan  somewhere  in  the  valley  there  was 
also  an  ancient  Adam,  Admah,  or  Adamah,  as  it  is  vari¬ 
ously  spelled,  represented  now  by  Tell  ed-Damieh. 

V.  Description  of  the  Natural  Conditions  op  Life 
ON  THE  Plain 

The  almost  unvarying  impression  made  by  the  descrip¬ 
tions  that  travellers  have  given  of  the  Plain  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  a  lugubrious  one.  Everyone 
seems  to  have  written  under  the  spell  of  horror  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  great  tragedy.  So  we  have  been  told  of 
'^miasmatic  conditions,”  of  ‘‘stench  as  of  the  pit,”  “ex¬ 
ecrable  water,”  “intolerable  climate,”  and  “the  heat  of  a 
furnace.”  That  the  heat  in  mid-summer  is  very  great 
is  certain.  Men  of  Kerak,  a  city  high  and  cool  on  its 
mountain-top,  can  hardly  be  hired  to  go  down  to  the  Plain 
in  summer  time.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  winter 
climate  on  the  Plain  is  about  the  finest  in  the  world.  We 
found  a  temperature  of  76  by  day  and  60-65  at  night. 
Our  apprehensions  aroused  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  Plain 
were  immediately  and  most  delightfully  dispelled.  Our 
first  surprise  was  to  come  upon  the  course  of  a  rushing 
river  of  the  purest  sweet  water  from  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  of  Moab.  Where  moderately  still,  the  stream  was 
near  twenty  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep.  There  are  three 
such  streams  coming  into  the  lower  end  of  the  Sea  with 
varying  volumes  of  water.  The  system  of  irrigating 
canals  in  use  by  the  Bedouin  is  very  extensive,  used  only 
in  part  each  year.  There  is  little  or  no  market.  The 
Arab  is  an  indolent  fellow  with  little  enterprise,  so  that 
the  acreage  cultivated  each  year  is  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  for  mere  existence.  Even  so,  there  are 
broad  stretches  of  lush  timothy  and  clover,  and  luxuriant 
fields  of  wheat  just  heading  out,  and  most  thrifty  fig 
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orchards  and  vineyards  are  here  and  there.  With  proper 
irrigation,  three  large  oases  totaling  perhaps  ten  thou¬ 
sand  acres  could  be  made  into  a  veritable  tropical  garden. 
The  atmosphere  was  pure  and  refreshing,  and  there  was 
as  little  swamp  smell  as  may  be  found  anywhere  along 
the  shores  of  salt  water.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  sublime 
and  romantic  far  beyond  that  of  many  of  the  famous 
winter  resorts  of  the  world.  Under  proper  irrigation, 
with  the  establishment  of  motor-boat  and  automobile  line 
to  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  this  Plain  may  soon  vie  with 
Luxor  as  a  winter  health  resort.  In  fact,  the  only  cor¬ 
rect  description  ever  given  of  the  conditions  of  life  here 
since  the  vestiges  of  the  devastation  have  largely  passed 
away  and  the  “captivity  of  Sodom”  has  “returned,”  is 
that  given  in  Genesis  of  the  Plain  before  the  Lord  de¬ 
stroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  “as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.” 


VI.  Researches  in  the  Mountains  of  Moab 

March  5  we  returned  to  Kerak,  and  the  following  two 
days  were  devoted  to  an  excursion  in  Central  Moab,  from 
Kerak  to  Mount  Shihan,  just  south  of  the  Amon,  and 
back.  Our  road  led  us  over  the  plateau  of  Moab  to  er- 
Rabbah,  ancient  Roman  Areopolis,  where  there  are  splen¬ 
did  ruins,  and  on  to  Fuqu^ah,  an  hour  west  of  Shihan, 
which  we  visited  in  the  late  afternoon,  before  pitching 
our  tents  at  Fuqii^ah.  A  few  yards  from  our  tents  lay 
the  tumulus  called  Rujm  el-‘Abd,  “Mound  of  the  Negro,” 
because  of  a  basalt  stela  with  a  relief  on  it  of  a  warrior, 
which  De  Saulcy  discovered  in  1851  and  which  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.  In  tradition  the  natives  now  confuse  it 
with  the  Diban  Stela  of  Mesha,  which  was  found  several 
decades  later  and  is  now  also  in  the  Louvre.  The  stela 
in  question  is  unique,  and  has  been  dated  all  the  way  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  to  the  end  of  the 
pre-exilic  age.  The  trend  of  opinion  is  toward  an  earlier 
dating.  Since  the  stela  was  almost  certainly  erected  by 
a  foreign  invader,  one  thinks  involuntarily  of  the  events 
described  in  Genesis  XIV,  and  wonders  whether  it  does 
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not  date  from  shortly  before  the  great  catastrophe  of 
Genesis  XIX. 

On  our  return  the  next  day  we  took  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  route,  visiting  the  remarkable  Roman  ruins  of  Qasr 
er-Rabbah,  and  the  striking  monolith  or  rather  massebah 
(sacr^  pillar)  of  Aden  This  monolith  is  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  beside  it  lies  another  one,  originally  of 
about  the  same  dimensions.  We  discovered  still  another 
one  in  the  vicinity,  also  of  the  same  size  so  far  as  pre¬ 
served,  so  it  appears  that  there  was  a  whole  group  of 
sacred  pillars,  perhaps  seven,  as  at  Bab  ed-Dra^  Similar 
sacred  pillars  are  grouped  about  the  Canaanite  high  places 
discovered  at  Gezer,  Megiddo,  and  elsewhere  in  the  ex¬ 
cavations  in  Palestine.  From  the  fact  that  pottery  of 
the  same  date  as  that  of  Bab  ed-Dra'  (i.  e..  Early  Bronze 
Age)  was  found  by  us  along  the  edges  of  the  ruins  of 
Ader,  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  Bab  ed-Dra*  and 
the  shrine  of  Ader  are  about  the  same.  Between  the 
monolith  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  we  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  first  Moabite  temple  yet  known,  with  ground 
plan  fairly  well  preserved  and  very  interesting.  The 
temple  had  a  portico  and  two  other  chambers,  one  behind 
the  other,  thus  somewhat  resembling  the  Temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  though  the  differences  are  quite  as  marked  as  the 
resemblances.  In  the  portico  there  was  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  holy  place,  with  a  fallen  monolith  on  one 
side  of  it.  That  this  monolith  was  really  a  sacred  pillar 
which  stood  by  itself  is  made  certain  from  the  fact  that 
its  dimensions  are  the  same,  so  far  as  preserved,  as  those 
of  the  sacred  pillars  already  described.  Among  the  ruins 
was  also  a  very  remarkable  table  of  offerings,  or  rather 
the  flat  slab  with  round  cavities  which  once  formed  the 
top  of  a  table  of  offerings. 

We  had  intended  to  leave  for  Jerusalem  at  once  after 
our  return  to  Kerak,  but  the  weather  intervened,  and  a 
drenching  storm,  lasting  for  several  days,  kept  us  indoors 
and  made  the  roads  impassable  for  cars  until  the  middle 
of  the  following  week.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  were  able 
to  plan  the  tunnel,  or  water  passage,  found  on  our  way 
to  the  Plain,  and  greatly  increase  our  collection  of  Moabite 
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pottery,  which  is  now  unique.  One  day  we  spent  again 
at  Ader,  where  we  copied  and  squeezed  some  more  Greek 
inscriptions,  raising  the  total  number  studied  by  our  ex¬ 
pedition  to  over  a  dozen,  all  new,  and  containing  interest^ 
ing  proper  names  and  datings.  The  tunnel  proved  to  be 
blind,  that  is,  it  came  to  a  close  after  six  hundred  feet, 
without  reaching  the  citadel  of  the  old  city,  as  we  had 
confidently  expected  from  the  direction  which  it  took — 
straight  for  the  southern  end  of  the  citadel.  Since  there 
is  a  weak  spring  in  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  intended  to  communicate  with  the  citadel 
in  order  to  provide  the  latter  with  a  secret  supply  of  water 
in  time  of  siege,  like  the  water  tunnels  found  by  excava¬ 
tors  at  Jerusalem,  Gezer,  and  still  open  at  Gibeon,  Ibleam, 
and  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  The  work  was  abandoned, 
however,  before  completion,  either  because  the  head  of 
the  spring  was  weaker  than  had  been  hoped,  or  because 
the  work  proved  too  difficult.  In  Byzantine  times  an  aque¬ 
duct  was  carried  through  a  tunnel  above  the  original  one, 
apparently  in  order  to  save  as  much  water  for  outside 
use  as  possible  by  preventing  its  leakage  through  crevices 
into  the  rock  and  so  being  lost. 

From  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  pottery  it  is 
possible  to  state  that  Kir  of  Moab,  or  Kir  Hareseth,  an¬ 
cient  Kerak,  was  not  occupied,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
at  least,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium,  per¬ 
haps  not  before  about  1300  B.  C.,  when  the  Moabites  were 
beginning  to  settle  down  and  become  partly  sedentary, 
toward  the  close  of  the  Patriarchal  Age.  The  first  refer¬ 
ence  to  Moab  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  it  may  be  re¬ 
called,  falls  in  the  early  part  of  Rameses  II’s  reign.  On 
the  base  of  a  statue  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  he 
boasts  of  having  made  conquest  of  Moab  (RecueUl  de 
Traveaux,  XXX) .  Since  the  founders  or  builders  of  the 
present  castle  cleared  off  the  top  of  the  citadel  hill,  dump¬ 
ing  all  the  debris  of  past  occupation  into  the  valley,  the 
vast  mass  of  pottery  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  below 
the  citadel  reflects  the  entire  history  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Moab,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  pottery  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age  is  probably  an 
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index  of  the  actual  antiquity  of  the  town  as  griven  above. 
In  greneral  there  is  a  surprising  absence  of  true  mounds, 
or  tells,  in  southern  and  central  Moab ;  our  expedition  did 
not  find  a  single  one.  The  reason  is  naturally  that  Moab 
was  not  occupied  to  any  extent  by  a  sedentary,  town¬ 
building  population  until  the  growth  of  the  Moab  state, 
in  the  closing  centuries  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C. 

On  March  13  we  finally  left  Kerak,  reaching  Jerusalem 
the  following  evening  with  no  particular  finds  of  moment 
along  the  way,  though  there  were  minor  observations. 
The  foregoing  notes  only  skim  the  surface;  our  expedition 
was  very  successful  in  gathering  new  materials  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  ancient  Palestine. 

VII.  Summary 

A  brief  summary  of  what  is  now  known  from  scientific 
evidence  concerning  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  and  the  history 
connected  with  them  and  especially  of  the  great  catas¬ 
trophe  may  well  close  this  account  of  our  interesting  and 
successful  work  of  exploration. 

We  now  know  from  evidence  gathered  at  Bab  ed-Dra*a 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  region,  that 
the  Canaanite  civilization  represented  in  the  record  in 
Genesis  did  exist  there  on  the  Plain  in  the  Early  Bronze 
Age,  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Lot  and  of  the  Biblical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain ;  and  that,  in  keeping  with 
the  silence  of  Biblical  history  concerning  the  Plain  from 
that  time  onward,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  renewal  of  that  civilization  or  any  other  on  the  Plain 
until  Byzantine  times. 

It  is  also  definitely  shown  by  the  geological  evidence 
that  the  great  tragedy  did  take  place  here  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  location  of  the  Cities  was  east 
of  the  mountain  now  called  Jabal  Usdum.  Here  the  rising 
of  the  water  from  the  filling  in  of  the  deltas  and  the  de¬ 
posit  of  crystalline  sediment  on  the  bottom  has  now  sub¬ 
merged  a  large  part  of  the  Plain  and  covered  the  ruins 
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of  the  Cities  which  were  still  visible  as  late  as  Classical 
writers  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  have  learned  also  that  the  one  correct  description 
of  the  natural  conditions  of  life  on  the  Plain  is  that  given 
in  Genesis,  ^'as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.”  And  that  the 
representation  of  Scripture  that  Lot  was  the  progenitor 
of  Moabite  civilization  which  had  attained  a  good  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  days  of  Moses  is  borne  out  by  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  by  the  ruins  in  the  mountains 
of  Moab  and  at  the  old  Kir  of  Moab.  The  remains  of  Kir 
are  plainly  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  yet 
the  civilization  of  the  region  does  not  go  back  of  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  general  result  of  our  work  is  in  accord  with  the 
trend  of  archaeological  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  which 
has  invariably  been  toward  the  establishing  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  ancient  documents. 


CHRISTIAN  OPTIMISM 
PROFESSOR  R.  J.  LOVE,  PH.D. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  present  is  a  faith-testinsr  age.  We  are  passing 
through  experiences  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  Foundations  are  trembling,  and  many  stout  hearts 
fear  their  removal.  Every  species  of  dissatisfaction  is 
rampant.  Nations  hate  one  another  with  a  bitter  hatred. 
Mutual  suspicions  and  jealousies  predominate.  Much  of 
the  world  is  a  vast  training  camp.  Professing  to  abhor 
armed  strife,  the  nations  are  at  the  same  time  putting 
forth  their  best  energies  in  preparation  for  war.  Science 
is  directing  its  energies  toward  the  creation  of  destructive 
forces.  The  world  is  burdened  with  the  surviving  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  colossal  struggle  of  1914-1918.  Yet,  despite 
the  warnings  of  the  past,  and  the  appeals  of  the  present, 
the  cry  of  the  world  is  for  more  blood.  The  pledges  of 
the  international  council  table  have  been  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Nations  seem  to  have  lost  their  honor.  The 
strong  are  taking  advantage  of  the  weak.  Human  greed 
and  selfishness  are  in  the  ascendancy,  and  often  the  wrong 
seems  to  triumph.  Nor  is  our  own  nation  guiltless.  We 
have  betrayed  our  trust.  We  have  set  our  hearts  upon 
gold.  The  only  law  which  many  obey  is  the  law  of  com¬ 
mercialism.  Carried  away  by  their  own  inclinations,  the 
hearts  of  many  have  turned  aside  from  the  truth  of  God. 
The  very  fundamentals  of  our  holy  religion  are  being 
attacked  by  those  who  have  sworn  to  defend  them.  Law¬ 
lessness  is  rampant.  Respect  for  authority  is  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  some  instances  our  very  courts  are  under  sus¬ 
picion,  and  justice  is  outraged.  Our  public  press  is 
largely  a  chronicle  of  crime.  It  has  been  charged  that  our 
leading  newspapers  are  subsidized  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  not  the  public  welfare  at  heart.  Even 
in  this  “land  of  the  free”  there  is  much  that  cannot  be 
rightly  called  freedom.  In  this  “home  of  the  brave” 
there  is  cowardly  submission  to  authority  that  has  been 
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unlawfully  assumed.  Present  conditions  forcibly  remind 
us  of  Paul’s  description  of  the  perilous  times  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  last  days — “For  men  shall  be  lovers  of 
self,  lovers  of  money,  boastful,  haughty,  railers,  dis¬ 
obedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  slanderers,  without  self-control, 
fierce,  no  lovers  of  good,  traitors,  headstrong,  puffed  up, 
lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God.  Holding  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  having  denied  the  power  thereof” 
(2  Tim.  3 :2-5) . 

We  admit  that  the  picture  is  dark,  that  the  conditions 
are  heart-breaking  and  discouraging.  But  this  is  no  time 
to  yield  to  a  destructive  pessimism.  We  are  Christian 
men,  engaged  in  a  high  and  holy  calling.  Let  us  walk 
worthily  of  it,  keeping  in  mind  the  most  sublime  of  all 
thoughts : — “One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.”  “Jehovah  reigneth ;  let 
the  earth  be  glad.”  “The  creation  was  subjected  to  van¬ 
ity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  sub¬ 
jected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.”  This  is  the  note 
of  optimism  which  should  encourage  every  faint  heart. 
This  is  the  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  This  is  the 
confidence  which  enables  one  to  glory  in  tribulations. 
Shall  we  despair?  Never,  so  long  as  it  remains  written 
that  “The  earth  is  the  Lord’s’  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  world  and  all  that  it  contains.”  Never,  so  long  as  the 
record  stands  upon  the  sacred  page  and  in  the  chronicles 
of  human  experience  that  “All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

**Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock; 

*Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

*Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea," 
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(I)  Christian  Optimism  is  Justified  by  the  Trend 
OP  World  History 

No  philosophy  of  history  is  sound  which  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  presence  and  the  purpose  of  God  in  human  affairs. 
Man  has  functioned  in  the  development  of  the  Divine 
plan,  even  in  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  his  own  will. 
Human  greed,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  may  occasion 
wars  and  change  the  maps  of  continents,  but  God  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  wrath  He  restrains.  Many  are  the  nations  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  action,  played  their 
parts,  and  made  their  final  exit.  Yet  each  one,  however 
brief  its  career,  has  contributed  something  to  subsequent 
ages,  and  thus  participated  in  the  world’s  progress.  And 
the  impartial,  unprejudiced  student  must  admit  that  the 
world  has  steadily  grown  better.  Ancient  civilization  was 
based  upon  individual  selfishness  and  might.  Its  corner¬ 
stone  was  slavery.  Its  method,  cruelty.  Its  religion,  de¬ 
basing  practices.  Its  spirit  and  genius,  oppression  and 
tyranny.  Its  objective,  gratification.  Yet  amid  all  this 
moral  confusion  there  have  ever  been  noble  souls  who 
sought  for  the  truth.  From  the  days  of  Balaam  to  the 
days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  have  been  seers  who  have 
had  faint,  far-off  glimpses  of  God.  Under  the  influences 
of  Hebrew  monotheism  and  the  transforming  power  of 
the  gospel,  there  has  been  a  gradual  breaking  down  of 
the  old  order  of  civilization.  The  trend  of  the  world’s 
history  has  been  upward.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
globe  has  been  touched  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  new 
force  of  religious  conviction  in  the  world  to-day.  This 
conviction  is  the  conservator  of  the  race  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  our  hope.  Of  it  President  Coolidge  says :  “It  is 
these  religious  convictions  that  represent  the  strength  of 
America,  the  strength  of  all  civilized  society.  They  are 
not  a  power  which  is  diminishing,  but  a  power  which  is 
increasing.  The  standard  of  conduct  which  they  require 
was  never  before  so  universally  recognized  and  accepted. 
It  sanctifies  every  place  of  worship,  it  is  revealed  in  every 
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institution  of  learning,  it  supports  every  activity  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  sustains  every  economic  structure.  In  domestic 
affairs,  in  international  affairs,  it  is  more  and  more  the 
reliance  of  mankind.  The  evidences  of  it  are  increasing, 
the  results  of  it  are  accumulating.  More  and  more  the 
people  are  living  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  righteous¬ 
ness  alone  which  exalteth  the  nation.  Surely  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact,  which  stands  out  above  all  others,  ought 
to  make  these  days  of  abiding  satisfaction  and  of  con¬ 
tinuing  faith  and  determination  for  the  American  people.” 

(II)  Christian  Optimism  is  Encouraged  by  the 
Outlook  op  Prophecy 

The  Hebrew  prophets  were  optimists  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  For  them  the  golden  age  lay  not  in  the  past,  but 
in  the  future.  These  men  of  faith  and  hope  and  courage 
had  a  radiant  outlook.  No  matter  how  fiercely  they  de¬ 
nounced  the  evils  of  their  age,  they  never  failed  to  utter 
cheering  promises.  On  every  cloud  of  national  disaster 
there  was  the  bright  lining  of  Divine  glory.  Their  mes¬ 
sages  sustained  the  national  hope ;  kept  alive  the  national 
faith;  gave  meaning  to  the  national  religion,  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  national  mission.  In  short,  they  were  mes¬ 
sengers  of  hope  in  an  age  when  sin  had  obscured  spiritual 
vision  and  created  a  chasm  between  the  nation  and  God. 
If  ever  there  was  ground  for  pessimism  it  was  in  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  Israel.  But  for  the  prophets  there  was  always 
a  brighter  day  to  come — a  day  of  national  salvation,  re¬ 
storation  and  glory.  Reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel, 
their  vision  became  world-wide.  They  began  to  talk  in 
world  terms.  Salvation  was  to  be  for  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  earth  was  to  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  coming  King  was  to  sway  a 
universal  scepter.  Universal  peace  was  to  come,  because 
God  “maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 
The  Lord  Jehovah  was  to  ”cause  righteousness  and  praise 
to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations.”  And  so  in  the 
judgment  of  these  inspired  men  the  darkness  was  only 
the  harbinger  of  the  dawn, — and  the  dawn  the  entrance 
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to  a  path  which  shined  ‘'more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.”  What  endurance  bom  of  hope,  what  courage  bora 
of  faith,  characterized  the  lives  of  those  men  who  walked 
with  God.  But  these  were  brave  souls,  too,  who  believed 
to  the  end  in  the  controlling  power  of  God  in  the  life  of 
the  individual.  “I  am  poor  and  needy;  yet  the  Lord 
thinketh  upon  me.”  “And  as  for  me,  thou  upholdest  me 
in  mine  integrity,  and  settest  me  before  thy  face  forever.” 
“Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him  who  is  the  light  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God.”  “Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.”  “The 
Lord  will  perfect  that  which  conceraeth  me.”  And  these 
were  the  assertions  of  men  who  had  not  received  the 
promises,  but  who  had  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from 
afar.  Surely,  these  things  were  “written  for  our  admoni¬ 
tion  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come.” 

(Ill)  Christian  Optimism  is  Rendered  Secure  by  the 
Message  of  the  Gospel 

The  optimism  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  found  its  con¬ 
firmation  and  realization  in  the  message  of  Jesus. '  “God 
hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son.” 
In  the  message  of  the  Christ  there  is  no  place  for  a  soul- 
enervating  pessimism.  “These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy 
might  be  full.”  In  view  of  the  peace  which  I  bequeath 
to  you,  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.”  And  yet  the  gospel  message  was  proclaimed  in 
the  midst  of  world-wide  corruption  and  of  impending 
danger.  The  message  of  Christianity  brought  the  Founder 
of  the  new  religion  to  the  cross,  and  beset  the  pathway  of 
His  followers  with  perils.  Yet  we  find  the  apostles  “re¬ 
joicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  His  name.”  No  form  of  persecution  could  daunt  the 
hearts  of  men  who  had  been  made  brave  and  strong  by 
the  Comforter.  No  danger  could  stay  the  progress  of  men 
who  had  heard  the  Master  say,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the 
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days.”  No  undertaking  was  too  great  for  men  who  had 
been  assured  that  “with  God  all  things  are  possible.”  And 
so,  inspired  by  a  heaven-bom  optimism,  the  bearers  of 
the  gospel  prosecuted  their  work.  For  every  evil  of  the 
world  they  offered  a  panacea.  For  darkness  they  offered 
light;  for  ignorance,  knowledge;  for  superstition,  a  living 
faith;  for  despair,  hope;  for  bondage,  freedom;  for 
cruelty,  loving-kindness ;  for  falsehood,  truth ;  for  loveless 
homes,  domestic  felicity ;  for  degrading  forms  of  religion, 
the  elevating  influences  of  the  truth ;  for  Jupiter,  Jesus ; 
for  hell,  heaven.  And  this  work  was  performed  in  the 
living  hope  and  confident  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 
And  everywhere,  and  always,  reflecting  the  lives  of  the 
messengers,  and  ringing  out  in  persuasive  accents,  was 
their  exhortation, — “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and 
again  I  say.  Rejoice.  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.  Knowing  that  of  the 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance,  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.”  No  tone  of  discouragement 
here.  Thank  God  for  the  optimism  inspired  by  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Gospel. 

(IV)  Christian  Optimism  Attains  to  Its  Full 
Fruition  in  the  Blessedness  op  a  Living  Faith, 

AND  IN  THE  JOY  OP  A  LOVING  SERVICE 

The  entire  situation  is  summed  up  in  Paul’s  prayer 
for  the  Roman  Christians: — “Now  the  God  of  hope  fill 
you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  If  such 
an  experience  will  not  give  one  a  brighter  outlook  upon 
the  future,  nothing  else  will.  Herein  follow  in  rapid 
succession  the  inspiration  of  joy,  the  bequest  of  a  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  the 
abundance  of  a  hope  which  is  cherished  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Spirit’s  power.  This  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Christian,  the  Divine  ideal  for  everyone  who  has 
passed  from  death  to  life.  This  is  the  spirit  which  should 
control  the  life  and  activity  of  every  worker  for  Christ 
The  joy  of  a  loving  service  is  the  full  fruition  of  Christian 
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optimism.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  one 
in  whose  life  this  should  be  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  joy  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

(A)  It  is  joy  in  the  participation  of  the  Christ  Life 

It  was  in  connection  with  His  discourse  concerning  the 
vital  union  subsisting  between  Himself  and  His  followers 
that  our  Lord  said:  '‘These  things  have  1  spoken  unto 
you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy 
might  be  full.”  Here  He  was  addressing  those  whom 
He  had  chosen  and  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom.  He  plainly  told  them  that  their  fruitfulness, 
their  success  in  prayer,  their  loving  treatment  of  one  an¬ 
other,  depended  upon  their  abiding  in  Him.  In  other 
words,  only  by  participation  in  His  life  could  they  do 
the  Father’s  will.  Only  thus  could  they  secure  abiding 
joy.  Now,  the  subsequent  service  and  experience  of  these 
men  prove  the  truth  of  the  Master’s  teaching,  apart  from 
union  with  Him  there  can  be  no  abiding  joy. 

There  are  three  phases  of  this  experience  resulting  from 
the  Christ-life  within.  First,  the  joy  resulting  from  sacri¬ 
fice.  We  speak  of  our  divine  Redeemer  as  the  "Man  of 
Sorrows.”  But  His  sorrow  was  not  produced  by  any 
inner  experience;  it  was  born  of  the  woes  of  the  human 
race.  He  wept  over  the  moral  desolation  caused  by  sin, 
but  we  may  well  believe  that  with  great  joy  He  sacri¬ 
ficed  Himself  for  the  world’s  redemption.  It  was  His 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  and  to  finish  His  work. 
No  sacrifice  was  so  great  that  He  did  not  gladly  make  it 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save. 
Every  faithful  ambassador  of  Jesus  has  something  of 
the  same  experience.  If  the  same  life  be  in  him  which 
is  also  in  his  Divine  Redeemer,  then  he  necessarily  shares 
the  experiences  of  that  Redeemer.  He  may  be  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  the  world’s  need  and  suffering,  but  he 
will  not  be  depressed.  To  lighten  the  burden,  to  supply 
the  need,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  humanity — ^this  will 
be  his  joy.  He  may  go  wherever  Jesus  went,  and  in  doing 
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the  will  of  a  common  Father  his  soul  is  thrilled  with  a 
common  joy. 

And  then  there  is  the  joy  resulting:  from  suffering. 
This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is,  however,  a  blessed 
reality.  There  were  some  experiences  in  the  life  of  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  that  seem  almost  too  sacred  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  mysteries  in  His  being  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  But  we  are  His  friends 
— ^His  brethren — shall  it  be  considered  profane  or  sacri¬ 
legious  if  we  venture  into  the  realm  of  His  inner  ex¬ 
perience?  How  did  He  regard  His  suffering?  In  com¬ 
plete  submission  to  His  Father's  will.  “It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  Him.”  Yet  here  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Son :  “I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.”  Even  suffering 
produced  joy,  when  that  suffering  was  bom  of  love  to  God 
and  to  men.  We  may  conceive  that  even  while  on  earth. 
He  experienced  in  anticipation  the  results  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul,  and  was  satisfied.  “For  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  Him,  He  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the 
shame.”  Now  listen  to  what  He  said  to  His  chosen,  or¬ 
dained  followers  whose  business  it  was  to  represent  Him 
after  He  had  ascended  to  glory:  “Ye  shall  indeed  drink 
of  my  cup  and  be  baptized  with  my  baptism.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  is  plain.  The  suffering  and  the  joy  were  not  to  be 
separated.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  best  commen¬ 
tary  on  this.  The  ambition  of  Paul  was  to  know  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings.  The  injunction  of 
Peter,  speaking  also  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  this: 
“Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suf¬ 
ferings;  that,  when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may 
be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy.”  Brothers  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  reconciliation,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  tmst  we, 
too,  must  travel  by  the  way  of  Gethsemane.  We  must 
stand  in  the  judgment  hall  with  its  cruel  mockery  and  its 
crown  of  thorns.  We  must  tread  the  way  to  Calvary, 
where,  crucified  with  Him,  we  shall  rise  to  a  more  blessed 
life.  But  throughout  all  these  experiences,  associating 
with  Him,  we  shall  find  in  His  presence  fulness  of  joy. 
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And  then,  too,  there  is  the  joy  resulting  from  service. 
The  Lord  Jesus  is  credited  with  having  said,  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Doubtless  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  these  words  sprang  out  of  His  own  ex¬ 
perience.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  vastness  of  the 
work  He  accomplished  during  His  earthly  ministry.  As 
He  looked  upon  the  results  of  His  efforts,  upon  healed 
bodies,  and  enlightened  minds,  and  quickened  souls,  as 
He  beheld  the  gladness  of  the  multitudes  on  whose  behalf 
He  wrought  His  miracles,  and  who  listened  eagerly  to 
His  words,  what  a  satisfaction  and  joy  must  have  thrilled 
His  heart.  And  this  joy  He  imparts  to  His  faithful  am¬ 
bassadors  through  a  community  of  life  and  service.  His 
ambition  for  us  is  that  His  joy  may  remain  in  us,  and  that 
our  joy  may  be  full.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  we 
must  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  service.  He  has  left  us 
a  noble  example.  He  went  about  continually  doing  good. 
Through  co-operation  with  Him  comes  the  joy  which  no 
man  can  take  from  us. 

(B)  Joy  in  the  Appropriation  and  Assimilation 
of  the  Truth 

The  minister  of  Christ  is  the  interpreter  of  the  Word, 
and  as  such  He  must  exemplify  its  power.  By  virtue  of 
his  relation  to  Christ  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  truth.  In  this  world  he  stands  in 
Christ's  stead  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
To  him  have  been  conmiitted  the  holy  oracles.  Of  him 
it  is  required  that  he  handle  not  the  word  of  God  deceit¬ 
fully.  His  preaching  is  authoritative  in  proportion  as 
the  truth  controls  his  own  life.  His  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
light  in  his  work  are  in  proportion  to  his  own  appropria¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  the  truth.  The  faithful  minister 
of  the  gospel  can  say  with  Jeremiah,  “Thy  words  were 
found,  and  I  did  eat  them;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me 
the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart.”  He  whose  business 
it  is  to  handle  the  word  gets  through  study  and  medita¬ 
tion  therein  an  increase  of  spiritual  vitality,  quickened 
energy,  and  growth  in  holiness.  The  word  not  only  en- 
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lightens  the  mind,  but  it  also  sanctifies  the  heart.  It 
brings  the  devout  student  into  closer  fellowship  with  God. 
It  blesses  with  the  delight  of  the  Divine  presence.  It 
strengthens  in  times  of  weakness.  It  comforts  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  It  restrains  from  sin.  It  cheers  in  the 
hour  of  despondency.  It  lifts  the  soul  above  the  gloom 
into  the  glory  of  a  celestial  atmosphere.  It  causes  the 
believer  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
The  minister  of  Christ  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  being  in  the  world.  His  study  is  a  veritable  '*tent 
of  meeting,”  where  he  speaks  face  to  face  with  Jehovah. 
Much  of  his  life  is  spent  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  He 
has  unlimited  opportunities  for  growth  in  grace.  More 
than  any  other  individual  he  has  the  facilities  for  trans¬ 
lating  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  into  Christ-like  deed 
and  holy  character.  True,  with  these  exalted  privileges 
come  proportionally  fierce  temptations.  But  here,  again, 
there  is  victory  through  the  word  of  the  living  Christ. 
“In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.”  Let  us  revert  once 
more  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophet,  “Thy  word  was 
unto  me  the  joy  and*  rejoicing  of  my  heart.”  One  has 
beautifully  written:  “There  can  be  no  purer,  nobler 
joy  than  that  which  springs  from  conscious  communion 
with  the  mind  of  God.  His  word  admits  us  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  a  world  undarkened  by  the  shadows  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  storms  that  trouble  this.  Rising  through 
it  to  the  heights  of  divine  contemplation,  the  glory  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal  surrounds  us,  and  we  drink  of 
the  river  of  the  pleasures  of  God.” 

(C)  Joy  in  the  Blessed  Results  of  Present  Labor 

One  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master,  and  spent 
a  longer  time  in  His  service  than  any  other  apostle,  wrote : 
“I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  know  that  my  children 
walk  in  the  truth.”  In  these  words  John  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  every  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  For 
what  are  we  laboring?  Surely  not  for  the  material  and 
the  temporary.  Not  merely  to  erect  magnificent  temples 
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of  worship  and  to  fill  them  with  admiringr  crowds  of  art- 
lovers  and  hero-worshipers.  Not  merely  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  those  who  erroneously  believe  that  all  of  wor¬ 
ship  consists  in  stately  ceremony.  These  things  are  not 
abiding,  and,  at  the  best,  bring  no  real  delight  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  hearts  of  Christ’s  workmen.  Primarily  we 
are  interested  in  spiritual  things.  Only  these  are  abiding. 
They  are  mutually  related  to  the  material  and  transient, 
and  powerfully  affect  these.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
our  work  is  with  invisible  things.  We  preach  an  invisible 
Christ.  We  appeal  to  invisible  emotions.  We  point  to 
an  invisible  heaven.  And  after  all,  these  are  the  things 
that  most  powerfully  appeal  to  men’s  souls.  The  trans¬ 
formation  within  is  that  which  works  the  transformation 
without.  The  inner  vision  is  translated  into  terms  of 
loving  service.  The  thought  that  he  is  used  by  God  to 
bring  souls  into  the  Kingdom  and  to  enlist  them  in  the 
field  of  spiritual  activity  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
joy  to  the  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  be  any  other  form  of  delight 
comparable  with  this.  But  the  jdy  is  intensified  as  we 
behold  the  redeemed  life  becoming  stronger  for  service 
and  more  fruitful  in  the  graces  of  holiness.  To  see  the 
new  convert  walking  in  the  truth,  to  hear  men  testify  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  life,  this  is,  indeed,  to  enjoy  the 
blessedness  of  fruitful  labor,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  God.  And  what  great  reason  for  rejoicing  lies 
in  the  material  improvement  of  our  people.  The  spiritual 
always  reacts  upon  the  material.  Transformed  lives  mean 
transformed  homes.  They  mean  greater  industry  and 
thrift.  They  mean  progress  in  refinement,  improvement 
in  taste,  and  the  awakening  of  proper  ambitions.  And 
thus  from  the  home  as  a  center,  an  elevating  influence 
pervades  the  community,  and  wins  men  and  women  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  These  are  some  of  the  blessed  re¬ 
sults  which  God’s  faithful  servants  are  permitted  to  see 
even  here.  These  are  the  things  that  contribute  to  the 
fulness  of  their  joy,  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  true  optimism. 
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(D)  Joy  in  Anticipation  of  Fmal  Reward 

A  day  is  coming  when  the  Master  will  reward  His 
servants.  Throughout  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  this  truth 
is  very  conspicuous.  The  reward  is  not  described  in  de¬ 
tail,  probably  because  language  is  inadequate  and  human 
understanding  is  finite.  But  enough  is  revealed  to  sustain 
hope  and  quicken  energy.  Sometimes  it  is  described  in 
terms  of  royalty,  and  there  arises  before  us  a  vision  of 
a  kingdom,  a  throne  and  a  crown.  Sometimes  it  is  set 
forth  as  an  inheritance,  resulting  from  the  death  of  a 
testator.  Again,  there  looms  before  us  a  celestial  city 
with  walls  of  jasper,  and  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets  of 
gold.  And  once  more,  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  home  in  the  house  of  many  mansions — a  home 
prepared  by  the  pierced  hands  of  Him  whose  face  we 
shall  see,  and  with  whom  we  shall  walk  in  white.  Of  this 
reward,  as  of  the  manifestation  of  truth  to  the  souls  of 
men,  it  may  be  written:  ''Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.” 
And  now,  in  all  our  service,  we  are  encouraged  to  have 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  reward.  Life’s  hardest 
tasks  and  heaviest  burdens  are  insignificant,  in  view  of 
its  glory.  Earth’s  deepest  sorrows  are  dissipated  before 
the  glory  of  anticipation  which  thrills  the  soul  even  here. 
The  bitterest  disappointments  and  the  most  humiliating 
defeats  are  as  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  better  land  where 
we  shall  fully  realize  our  hopes,  and  wear  the  laurels  of 
victory.  Faithful  service  is  rewarded  in  this  life.  "The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.”  But  when  the  period 
of  earthly  service  shall  have  ended,  "They  that  teach  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and 
ever.”  Your  sphere  may  be  humble,  and  your  work  diffi¬ 
cult;  but  the  Master  knows  all  about  it.  Some  day,  in 
the  sweet  bye-and-bye,  you  will  have  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  bringing  your  trophies  into  His  presence,  and 
saying,  "Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  God  hath  given 
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me.”  And  it  will  be  all  the  joy  you  can  endure  to  hear 
Him  say,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

In  view  of  these  things  the  shadows  are  dispelled.  The 
future  becomes  radiant  with  hope.  The  promises  of  God 
become  filled  with  a  new  and  more  blessed  meaning.  Life 
becomes  a  mighty  challenge.  Doubts  flee  away.  We  bend 
to  our  task  with  a  new  devotion.  Persuaded  as  we  are 
that  nothing  shall  sep>arate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  we 
are  equally  persuaded  that  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
that  we  will  do  all  His  pleasure.  “He  shall  not  fail  or  be 
discouraged  till  He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth.” — 
Wherefore,  “Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands  and  confirm 
the  feeble  knees.  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  feeble  hear^ 
“Be  strong,  fear  not.” 


SNAGS  AND  SANDBARS  IN  THE  PREACHER'S 
PROGRESS 

OB 

PULPIT  EMBARRASSMENTS 
REV.  CHRISTOPHER  G.  HAZARD,  D.D. 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

Embarrassments  are  not  peculiar  to  the  pulpit.  They 
have  introduced  themselves  to  every  man  upon  many  pain¬ 
ful  and  puckering  occasions.  All  the  way  from  parlor 
to  pulpit  expression  has  been  throttled  by  them  and  speak- 
able  things  have  become  unspeakable.  The  lover  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  declaration,  the  actor  his  part,  the  lecturer  his 
illustration,  and  all  have  sympathized  with  that  victim 
of  embarrassments  who  was  hailed  as  he  sought  to  slink 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  collapse  by  a  well-meaning 
parishioner  with  ''Good  morning,  Dominie,  aren’t  you 
well?  You  didn’t  seem  to  have  much  liberty  this  morn¬ 
ing,  your  thoughts  seemd  a  little  bound.”  “Yes,  they 
were,”  was  the  answer,  “half  calf.”  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  traitor  in  every  man,  ready  upon  the  demand 
of  some  contemptible  circumstance  to  deliver  him  up  in 
the  likeness  of  a  pigmy.  Embarrassments  have  dimmed 
brilliance,  chilled  eloquence,  turned  a  stream  of  thought 
into  ice,  brought  on  an  army  of  commonplace,  straggling, 
platitudinal  Tupperisms.  They  have  compelled  many  a 
man  to  stand  and  deliver  his  poorest  when  he  had  his 
best  with  him.  They  have  proved  a  source  of  the  bitterest 
mortification  and  the  deepest  discouragement  to 

“The  best, 

The  wisest  and  the  loveliest.” 

Helpless  and  pitiable  as  a  noble  ship  in  the  mud,  a  full- 
powered  and  full-freighted  man,  ashore  on  the  bank  of 
embarrassment,  must  wait  for  another  tide. 

Common  to  all  men  and  waiting  thickest  upon  great  oc¬ 
casions,  embarrassments  are  specially  the  liability  of  the 
minister  of  truth  and  fond  of  his  society  in  the  pulpit. 
Probably  the  enemy  of  all  good  conceives  himself  here 
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chiefly  attacked  and  thus  becomes  as  active  in  causing  the 
wielder  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  trip  himself  up 
over  the  scabbard  of  surroundings  as  he  is  elsewhere  in 
interrupting  secret  prayer.  Certainly  there  are  many 
foggy  days  in  pulpit  weather,  and  there  is  much  dis¬ 
appointment  in  pulpit  experience,  and  there  are  many 
limitations  upon  pulpit  power. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  make  the  pulpit  a  preeminent 
place.  It  is  as  much  above  surrounding  institutions  as  a 
lighthouse  is  above  the  adjacent  country.  It  has  a  peculiar 
work,  has  maintained,  and  will  maintain  to  the  end  of 
time  a  peculiar  power.  Its  triumphs  are  as  appropriate 
to  this  age  as  to  any  other.  While  men  are  literally  bur¬ 
dened  in  these  days  by  literature  of  the  highest  and  most 
various  character,  it  still  pleases  God  to  save  believers 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  The  pulpit  should  now 
count  itself  relieved  of  much  that  is  well  undertaken  by 
other  agencies  and  apply  itself  with  zeal  to  its  singular 
task  of  declaring  the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  Let  men  conceive  of  God’s 
ministers  as  bearing  messages,  the  seals  of  which  they 
only  are  able  to  unloose,  and  account  of  them  as  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The  pulpit  is  a  holy  hill,  whence 
the  fiery  law  is  to  be  received  at  the  priest’s  mouth,  and 
whence  the  spoken  word  of  grace  is  to  make  men  great  in 
God’s^  gentleness.  It  is  the  scene  of  wind,  earthquake, 
fire,  and  still,  small  voice. 

There  is  need  to  insist  upon  the  excellence  of  the  pulpit 
amid  the  clamor  and  pressure  of  rivals.  Concede  that 
the  word  of  God — ^which,  indeed,  by  all  means  saves 
some — ^may  just  as  well  be  wholly  newspapered,  maga- 
zined  and  booked,  and  that  every  presentation  of  truth 
is  preaching,  and  the  people  will  more  and  more  cease  to 
gather  about  the  pulpit,  until  it  is  deserted  and  silenced 
in  the  embarrassment  of  desertion.  Thank  God  his  min¬ 
isters  are  descended  from  him  by  an  extraordinary  gen¬ 
eration,  and  entrusted  by  him  with  a  message  that  must 
be  spoken,  and  that  there  is  that  in  human  contact  and 
direct  address  which  must  be  lacking  in  every  other  form 
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of  communication.  God,  who  has  made  all  things  to  work 
for  good,  has  especially  blessed,  and  will  especially  bless, 
the  pulpit.  Essential  to  the  high  and  solemn  and  blessed 
acts  of  public  worship,  it  derives  its  elevation  and  dignity 
as  a  source  of  spiritual  light  from  the  ordinance  of  God, 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  abundance 
of  grace  and  truth  accompanying  the  unction  from  the 
Holy  One. 

Embarrassments,  especially  common  to  the  pulpit,  are 
especially  evil  in  it.  It  is  true  that  in  this  world  the 
greatest  evil  accompanies  the  highest  good.  Satan  and 
Christ  are  together  upon  the  high  mountain.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  remarked  in  this  consideration  that  darkness 
knows  where  it  is  principally  threatened  and  where  to 
attempt  its  most  decisive  victory.  The  importance  of 
the  pulpit  is  fully  realized  by  its  enemies,  and  they  labor 
to  control  it,  since  abolish  it  they  cannot.  Spiritual  states 
and  works  are  the  highest  we  have  and  the  hardest  to 
maintain.  They  must  be  based  upon  things  material  and 
yet  are  very  likely  to  be  limited  by  them.  The  devil  has 
strong  allies  in  the  world  and  the  flesh.  There  is  no  place 
where  a  man  can  more  appropriately  say,  “My  soul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him,” 
than  in  the  pulpit,  and  were  faith  always  full  and  active, 
on  this  sentiment  preaching  would  always  prosper.  But 
the  arm  of  flesh,  while  it  must  be  used,  is  easily  depended 
upon  and  easily  paralyzed.  When  the  spirit  would  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles  the  wings  tire  and  droop,  the 
spirit  flags  and  falls.  Now  a  man  who  cannot  fly  may 
yet  run  pretty  well,  and  limitations  upon  the  pulpit  which 
are,  after  all,  outward  and  exterior  to  the  soul,  are  not 
to  be  classed  with  limitations  that  are  inward  and  interior 
to  it;  nevertheless,  we  desire  the  full  glory  of  expression 
rather  than  the  crescent  of  it  and  must  regard  pulpit 
embarrassments  as  serious  evils  because  they  eclipse 
God’s  work  and  shadow  his  creations.  Progress  and 
power  in  the  pulpit  are  important  with  the  importance  of 
the  pulpit  itself.  Liberty  here  is  freedom  at  the  source 
and  centre  of  the  visible  Church. 
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Most  preachers  are  familiar  with  the  various  members 
of  the  family  of  pulpit  embarrassments,  tolerably  or  in¬ 
tolerably  familiar  with  them.  They  are  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation,  reproductive  enough  to  reduce  to 
despair  the  hope  of  seeing  the  last  of  them.  How  often 
have  we  dismissed  their  leaders  only  to  be  introduced  to 
the  succession,  and  how  frequently  the  son’s  little  finger 
has  proved  thicker  than  the  father’s  loins !  It  is  as  pleas¬ 
ant  to  pass  these  oppressors  of  usefulness  in  review^ — 
at  a  safe  distance — as  it  must  have  been  for  the  Israelites 
to  look  upon  the  whelmed  and  floundering  Egyptians, 
and  we  wish  that  we  could  do  it  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances. 

From  Alpha  to  Omega  of  pulpit  embarrassments  is  a 
long  distance.  They  are  bounded  only  by  the  possibilities 
of  pulpit  experience  and  extend  from  the  first  trembling 
suffocations  of  a  neophsrte,  on  the  south,  to  the  contempt 
and  indifference  which  teach  even  useful  and  honorable 
age  that  it  is  a  settled  minister,  on  the  north.  They  reach 
from  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  front  pew  to  the  gaping 
watch-snapper  in  the  rear  one;  from  the  organ  blower, 
asleep  at  his  handle-enforcing  Selah,  a  musical  pause, 
upon  the  assembly — ^to  the  woman  who  faints  in  the 
gallery.  The  wailings  of  a  baby  have  produced  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  a  great  man,  and  present  relatives  have  belittled 
a  small  one.  Vacancy  in  the  church  tends  to  vacancy  in 
the  pulpit  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  im¬ 
press  the  gospel  upon  space,  and  the  tender  mercies  of 
absentees  are  cruel. 

As  in  the  empty  Church  I  sit  and  muse 
I  meditate  upon  the  worth  of  pews. 

Whoever  else  may  fail,  these  faithful  ones 
Always  attend,  nor  need  the  preacher’s  duns; 

And  how  receptive,  though  the  truth  be  prose. 

And  but  conveys  what  everybody  knows ; 

No  vexed  uneasiness,  confusing  noise. 

Or  snapping  watch  upsets  the  preacher’s  poise. 

Oh,  would  that  sinners  could  as  truly  claim 
Such  worth,  for  lack  of  which  an  empty  name 
Is  all  that  many  or  that  most  deserve; 
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So  do  they  leave  what  they  were  meant  to  serve. 

In  many  tabernacles  it  were  news 

If  people  shared  the  virtues  of  their  pews. 

But  how  often  the  man  aimed  at  is  elsewhere,  and  the 
bow  drawn  at  a  venture  is  often  drawn  in  vain.  There 
is  a  discourtesy  in  tardiness  that  does  not  help  a  speaker 
to  respect  his  speech  any  more  than  an  untimely  with¬ 
drawal  does.  One  apparently  critical  or  bored  hearer  in 
the  congregation  is  enough  to  make  some  preachers  de¬ 
serve  neglect.  Sometimes  the  preacher  trips  over  a  false 
beginning  and  is  lame  throughout  his  discourse.  The  blow¬ 
ing  out  of  an  electric  fuse  and  the  consequent  darkness 
may  spoil  a  fine  evening  sermon  on  the  gospel  light.  When 
a  hitherto  silent  member  of  a  prayer  meeting  assembly 
rose,  took  off  his  overcoat  and  sat  down  again  he  but 
thickened  the  fog  of  stillness  that  had  settled  down  upon 
a  palsied  congregation  and  stifled  the  sudden  hope  that 
something  unusual  was  about  to  happen.  And  when  upon 
a  similar  occasion  a  three  hundred  pound  lady,  who  had 
never  taken  part  before,  stood  up,  looked  about,  and  said, 

**Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  EdomV* 

there  was  an  effect  that  was  scarcely  a  means  of  grace. 
So  there  are  negative  and  positive  interruptions  of  that 
electric  current  that  holds  speaker  and  audience  together 
that  may  mar  any  service  with  disappointment  or  with 
mirth  and  make  the  fullest  mind  a  blank,  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  min¬ 
ister  may  suffer  unspeakable  restriction  under  the  baleful 
provisions  of  a  sexton  who  undertakes  to  prepare  the 
people  for  death  by  furnishing  the  atmosphere  of  a  tomb. 
It  is  hard  for  expression  to  live  on  old  breath,  and  even 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  goes  out  in  bad  air.  There  should 
be  a  seminary  for  sextons.  Their  varying  temperatures 
may  enable  one  to  go  round  the  world  in  one  day  and 
“pierce  to  either  pole,”  but  their  facilities  are  offered  on 
the  day  of  rest.  Their  late  window-adjustments  and  pat¬ 
ent  ventilating  drafts,  and  their  corrections  of  the  furnace 
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in  the  bowels  of  the  Church  are  distracting.  Seminary 
chairs  should  be  endowed  on  atmosphere,  temperature, 
unobtrusiveness,  and  the  general  management  of  such 
dust  as  we  are  and  as  settles  upon  us.  It  may  be  that 
sextons  are  usually  grave  men,  and  that  as  such  they 
reflect  somewhat  too  much  upon  our  material  composi¬ 
tion  and  too  contemptuously  upon  it,  and  thus  betray  some¬ 
thing  more  than  carelessness  in  their  attempts  upon  our 
lives.  Would  it  not  lessen  the  temptations  of  sextons  if, 
as  a  condition  of  graduation  and  licensure,  their  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  undertakership  were  to  be  insisted  on? 
Were  these  offices  of  undertaker  and  sexton  separate 
bodies  perhaps  sextons  would  no  longer  undertake  more 
than  they  can  carry  out. 

We  have  a  quarrel,  too,  with  architects.  They  ask  us 
to  accost  acoustics  impossible,  and  make  us  feel  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  fill  the  ear  of  the  universe.  They  in¬ 
terpose  pillars,  and  dissipate  our  efforts  among  arches 
and  projections,  and  amid  the  distances  and  intricacies 
of  vaulted  roofs.  They  please  the  eye  but  disappoint  the 
ear,  when  not  seeing,  but  hearing,  is  believing.  They 
demand  of  us  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  and  a  loud 
instrument,  and  require  a  son  of  thunder  for  a  son  of 
lightning.  Their  echoes  smite  us  upon  the  mouth  and 
utterance  comes  back  to  us  affrighted,  to  take  refuge. 
Or,  upon  another  extreme,  they  “freeze  the  genial  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  soul”  and  reduce  preaching  to  mere  argument 
by  cold  and  regular  interiors,  less  homelike  and  less  in¬ 
spiring  to  the  mind  than  a  bam.  The  meeting  houses 
of  the  Puritans  embodied  their  stem  faith  and  hard  cir¬ 
cumstance,  they  have  their  antitheses  in  the  aesthetic 
temples  of  luxurious  religion.  Christ  in  architecture  will 
combine  simplicity,  utility  and  beauty,  he  has  so  Chris¬ 
tianized  art  that  there  are  many  pulpits  of  which  we  can 
think  where  the  soul  of  tmth  and  worship  is  so  appro¬ 
priately  and  intimately  enshrined  in  the  material  sur¬ 
roundings  that  a  warm  and  expanding  influence  is  felt 
and  calls  forth  from  speaker  and  hearer  alike  the  best 
that  has  been  sown  in  them. 

There  are  embarrassments  in  pulpits  themselves.  It’s 
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a  long  walk  from  some  of  them  to  a  seat,  and  a  constant 
conspicuousness  that  makes  one  self-conscious  is  the  fault 
of  a  large  and  unobstructed  platform.  The  solemn  march 
to  and  fro  between  the  elegant  and  distant  straight-backed 
chair  and  the  pulpit  seems  half  ridiculous  before  the  close 
of  a  varied  service,  while  he  must  be  a  great  man  who  can 
do  without  pulpit  altogether  and  parade  a  platform.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  speakers  are  thankful  for  a  little  cover  and  a 
little  pulpit  privacy  where  one  may  cross  his  legs  in  peace 
and  consult  the  memoranda  of  his  purely  extemporaneous 
address  unobserved.  That  is  pleasant  which  is  cosy,  and 
while  the  Church  belongs  to  the  people,  the  pulpit  belongs 
to  the  minister. 

It  is  pretty  good  powder  that  can  go  off  well  upon  a 
rainy  Sunday.  The  gloom  and  dampness  of  nature  and 
the  usual  Congregational  (and  Presbsrterian)  readiness 
to  get  under  an  excuse  rather  than  an  umbrella  will  take 
the  starch  out  of  the  stiffest  preparation  of  thought  trans¬ 
ference.  Nature  sometimes  provides  rather  an  ironical 
contrast  to  the  sunny  sermon  and  the  shining  songs  pre¬ 
pared  in  hope,  and  sometimes  she  forces  an  unseemly 
and  inconvenient  jest  perilously  near  the  sanctuary;  for 
instance,  that  was  a  fortunate  readiness  that  enabled  the 
preacher  who  arose  in  his  place  amid  an  outside  deluge 
to  announce  as  his  text,  “The  Lord  reigneth,”  to  say  in¬ 
stead,  “The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  governor 
among  the  nations."  Speaking  of  readiness,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  understand  that  it  is  another  name  for  address. 
There  are  few  embarrassments  equal  to  the  unexpected 
demand  for  expected  thoughts  of  high  degree  and  well 
dressed.  Usually  this  is  a  good  embarrassment  to  sit 
down  upon.  When  they  complained  of  Mr.  Beecher's  fail¬ 
ures  he  said  that  they  mustn't  tip  up  the  barrel  when  it 
was  empty.  Why  should  men  pull  the  trigger  when  we 
are  not  loaded? 

An  interesting  embarrassment  may  be  provided  by  at¬ 
taching  one-half  of  the  morning  sermon  to  a  part  of  the 
evening  manuscript,  as  a  friend  of  the  writer  once  did, 
and  perhaps  few  would  have  been  able  to  extemporize 
so  good  a  completion  as  he.  This  experience  was  about 
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equalled  on  another  occasion,  when  a  strong  puff  of  wind 
from  an  open  window  scattered  the  loose  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  about  the  Church  and  threw  the 
preacher  upon  other  resources. 

There  are  little  slips  of  the  tongue,  mistranslations  of 
thought,  transpositions  of  the  initial  letters  of  words,  only 
less  discomposing  than  the  perception  of  a  committee  from 
the  First  Church  of  Bigville  in  the  congregation.  “Which 
of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cupid  unto  his 
stature?”  inquired  one  of  the  readers  of  the  evening 
Scripture  lesson.  “From  the  wilderness  that  echoed  the 
thunderings  of  John  the  Baptist  to  “Snermon's  hoey 
peaks,”  was  the  anti-climax  of  an  eloquent  brother.  “Oh 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  we  are  feak  and  weeble,  I  would 
say  weeble  and  feak  creatures,”  prayed  another.  “Lord, 
enable  us  at  last  to  say,  ‘not  thy  will,  but  mine  be  done,*  ’* 
besought  a  third.  In  the  last  case  an  atrocious  toothache 
accounted  for  the  misutterance. 

It  would  seem  that  embarrassments  enough  might  be 
found  at  home,  without  going  abroad  for  joy.  But  the 
unwise  will  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Pity  the 
miseries  of  a  candidate!  See  him  in  his  straight-jacket 
of  self-consciousness!  Watch  him  as  he  tries  to  expand 
his  bud  into  a  flower  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ice  house! 
Poor  mark  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an  outrageous 
congregation!  What  evaporations,  contractions,  forget¬ 
fulnesses!  He  is  as  straitly  shut  up  as  Jericho  and  as 
ready  to  fall  down.  He  cannot  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
Listen,  he  asks  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  our  daily 
bread!  Consider  his  newest  revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  misquotes  his  quota  of  quotations!  Why  should  a 
number  seven  man  try  to  wear  number  nine  shoes?  Surely 
he  is  not  behaving  himself  like  a  weaned  child,  but  rather 
exercising  himself  in  things  too  large  for  him!  Add 
strangeness  and  general  criticism  to  your  mixture  when 
you  would  drink  the  dregs  of  embarrassment.  A  sense 
of  personal  awkwardness  and  the  least  flavor  of  un¬ 
friendly  comment  in  the  air  will  produce  an  attack  of 
limitation,  a  spiritual  dumb  ague. 

Without  further  reference  to  that  class  of  embarrass- 
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ments  that  may  be  called  external  and  circumstantial* 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  those  more  interior  hin> 
drances  which  are  so  attached  to  our  persons  as  to  go 
about  with  us  and  which  oppose  the  progress  of  our  souls 
as  barnacles  retard  a  ship.  It  has  been  said  that  embar¬ 
rassment  sleeps  in  every  breast  that  is  not  made  of  brass* 
ready  to  be  awakened  and  appealed  to.  The  sotil  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  of  utterance  is  held  down  by  ground-ropes  and 
may  fall  as  suddenly  and  as  strangely  as  it  may  rise. 
The  causes  are*  first*  physical.  We  are  physically  and 
spiritually  made.  “It  is  just  as  true*”  said  F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son*  “that  the  body  dominates  the  soul*  as  it  is  that  the 
soul  dominates  the  body.”  He  does  not  say  that  the  body 
is  the  stronger  party*  but  it  has  rights.  The  whole  body 
has  been  created  to  be  the  instrument  of  expression.  It 
must  be  consulted*  not  insulted.  To  this  the  soul  con¬ 
sents  and  submits*  for  it  is  the  Creator’s  will.  The  body 
out  of  tune*  there  will  be  discord.  Embarrassment  is  a 
form  of  indigestion.  A  sluggish  liver  clogs  the  brain* 
is  opposed  to  the  expression  of  thought*  the  play  of  fancy* 
the  nervous  power  that  resides  in  a  lean*  clean*  and  sinewy 
tongue  and  lip.  Without  a  strong  circulation  body  and 
mind  are  full  of  rubbish*  thought  must  leak  out  rather 
than  leap  out.  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  much  for  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  Far  better  a  good 
preparation  of  the  body*  with  a  lacking  mind*  than  the 
best  mental  preparation*  without  vigor  or  nerve  to  use  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  big  guns  go  upon  good  carriages. 

The  importance  of  high  spiritual  condition  must  also 
be  estimated  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  em¬ 
barrassment.  There  are  differences  of  temperament*  be¬ 
stowing  upon  one  a  constitutional  confidence  and  upon 
another  a  constant  and  bothersome  bashfulness*  but  both 
alike  need  spiritual  health  for  free  work.  It  is  easier  for 
one  to  have  it  than  for  the  other*  for  one  has  farther  to 
climb  or  be  lifted  than  the  other  in  order  to  have  a  proper 
spiritual  exaltation.  Yet  exaltation  each  must  have.  Nat¬ 
urally*  every  true  spirit  is  sensitive  to  its  surroundings. 
When  it  is  drawn  forth  it  becomes  self-conscious  and 
would  fain  retire.  Speakers  struggle  to  repress  that 
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mastery  of  feeling  which  would  expose  their  hearts,  and 
which  would  also  carry  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  by 
storm,  they  esteem  that  weakness  which  is  power,  and 
are  afraid  of  too  pure  and  lofty  a  spirituality  lest  it  should 
be  a  stranger  before  the  assembly.  There  is  a  dread  of 
the  singular,  a  fear  of  the  unusual.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  reduce  the  pulpit  to  the  level  of  ordinary  thought,  feel¬ 
ing  and  experience.  But  the  pulpit  should  know  the  power 
and  sweep  of  passion.  It  should  kindle  and  burn.  It 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  holy  tears.  It  should  some¬ 
times  be  unable  to  know  whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  the  body. 
It  should  rise  superior  to  all  constraints,  and  command 
and  carry  the  most  unpromising  situation  to  a  triumphant 
uplift.  Therefore,  the  outcome  of  prayerful  preparation, 
and  the  income  of  a  body  and  soul  fitted  for  instrumen¬ 
tality  combine  to  cause  men  again  to  speak  as  they  are 
borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  Spirit,  it  is  true, 
operates  in  the  grace  of  God  and  oft^n  surprises  physical, 
intellectual,  and  even  spiritual  weakness  with  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  strength,  yet  we  are  not  encouraged  to  sin  that 
grace  may  abound,  and  we  should  look  for  the  Lord  in 
his  laws.  The  necessity  of  intellectual  strength  and  fur¬ 
niture  need  not  be  less  emphasized,  but  the  importance 
of  physical  constitution  and  spiritual  by-laws  should  be 
ranked  equally.  How  can  weak  faith,  and  lukewarm  love, 
and  small  hope,  dwelling  in  a  spiritual  system  that  is 
suffering  from  general  debility,  impress  the  confident 
world  that  is  so  strong  in  its  materialism,  or  escape  em¬ 
barrassment  before  it?  Larger  measures  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  granted  to  those  who  have,  while  from  those 
who  have  not  there  vanishes  even  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing. 

There  is  a  consciousness  of  personal  inferiority  upon 
many  worthy  men  that  weighs  them  down  ever  more 
deeply.  It  has  pleased  God  to  send  forth  a  good  many 
laborers  who,  according  to  the  standards  of  men,  are  as 
weak  in  bodily  presence  and  as  contemptible  in  speech 
as  was  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  Comparatively  untal- 
ented,  they  are  in  weakness,  fear,  and  much  trembling, 
and  are  in  jeopardy  every  Sunday,  until  they  fall  into 
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humbler  and  happier  spheres.  Straitened  they  must  be 
until  their  baptism  is  accomplished  and  until  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  that  has  constrained  them. 
These  have  companions  in  those  prophets,  who,  burdened 
with  the  very  honey  of  the  word,  find  that  it  has  become 
to  their  people  unacceptable  doctrine.  Both  classes  endure 
a  great  fight  of  constrictions,  but  it  is  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

It  must  shrink  the  largest  field  and  work  when  there 
is  a  desire  common  to  both  preacher  and  people  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  pulpit.  To  hold  on  because  one  knows 
not  how  to  let  go,  and  to  stay  because  there  is  no  way 
to  depart,  should  warrant  an  L.L1.D.  (Largely  Limited 
Divine) .  How  expanding  it  is  to  be  wanted,  how  narrow¬ 
ing  to  be  despised !  The  smallest  situation  would  be  an 
enlargement  to  those  who  feel  the  pressure  of  unapprecia¬ 
tion  and  ingratitude  in  a  large  one. 

But,  hastening  by  debts,  deacons,  poverties  (material 
and  immaterial),  overwrought  burdensome  abundances, 
and  various  other  embarrassments,  outward  and  inward, 
we  inquire  for  relief  and  ask  for  recipes  for  confident 
liberty. 

There  is  balm  in  Gilead.  Nature  waits  to  be  gracious 
to  her  interpreters.  One  can  gather  life  from  her  as 
the  dynamo  secretes  electricity  from  her  atmosphere. 
Vitality  that  will  fling  its  highest  wave  over  the  pulpit 
and  thoughts  upon  its  crest  is  waiting  in  '^fields  of  use¬ 
fulness”'  adjacent.  It  is  wise  to  prepare  out  of  doors 
and  play  on  Saturdays.  Nature  imparts  her  wideness, 
freedom  and  disorderly  order  when  and  to  whom  she  can. 
Abundant  life  is  the  best  apology  for  rugged,  abrupt  and 
diverse  style. 

And,  as  to  supemature,  the  Saviour  remarks  that  a 
single  eye  fills  body  as  well  as  soul  with  light.  Purity 
of  purpose,  with  an  informed  heart,  will  mean  physical 
and  nervous  power  and  grace.  The  body  may  be  spiritual¬ 
ized  and  transfigured  in  the  glow  of  the  soul.  Given  a 
consciousness  of  ability  to  present  a  subject,  and  even 
to  play  with  it,  let  Peter  plunge  to  meet  his  Lord  and 
let  Paul  soar  to  reach  the  third  heaven,  or  to  adventure 
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himself  into  the  theatre  of  his  pulpit  action  undismayed 
by  that  self-consciousness  that  is  no  necessity  of  pulpit 
freedom,  but  rather  its  bane.  ‘‘Of  what  are  you  conscious 
when  you  preach?”  was  the  question  addressed  to  a  fervid 
and  forceful  preacher,  and  the  answer  was,  “Of  God.” 

A  degree  of  excitement  that  will  fall  short  of  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  subject  immediately  in  hand  or  very 
frequently  apart  from  it.  A  good  inspiration  may  be 
obtained  from  another  man’s  sermon  wherewith  to  preach 
one’s  own.  A  stirring  of  the  mind  shortly  before  the 
pulpit  exercise  enables  one’s  wings.  The  comparative 
ease  of  evening  deliveries  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  lingering  excitement  of  the  morning  service. 

But  preparation  sometimes  evaporates.  The  difference 
often  known  between  the  warm  and  pleasing  forecast  of 
the  study  and  the  cold  and  mortifying  experience  of  the 
pulpit  is  to  be  understood  by  remembering  that  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mood  will  not  keep.  It  is  like  an  escaping  per¬ 
fume.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  one  could  always  be  in  the 
vein  and  if  moods  would  serve  upon  command,  but  thought 
and  feeling  are  so  often  subtle,  elusive  and  delusive !  Yet 
there  is  a  Spirit  who  can  renew  them  at  his  will,  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  He  is 
the  sure  foundation  of  the  pulpit.  He  dismisses  its 
anxieties.  Our  effort  is  often  suppressive  in  spiritual 
things.  “We  think,”  says  Ruskin,  “we  are  to  do  great 
things  by  help  of  iron  bars  and  perspiration.  Alas !  we 
shall  do  nothing  that  way  but  lose  some  pounds  of  our 
own  weight.”  In  preaching,  faith  is  power.  A  proper 
continuance  of  the  thought  of  Heb.  XI  would  be,  “Who 
through  faith  .  .  .  preached  sermons.” 

Subjects  must  be  suitable.  There  are  subjects  improper 
to  the  pulpit,  with  which  God  will  not  help  us  and  wherein 
we  are  likely  to  flounder.  Or,  if  it  be  true  that  the  pulpit 
must  touch  upon  all  subjects,  then  there  are  methods  that 
may  be  left  to  platform  and  classroom.  “Dr.  Dwight, 
how  would  you  treat  this  philosophical  subject  in  the 
pulpit?”  said  a  graduate.  “I  would  not  treat  it  at  all, 
sir,”  was  the  answer,  “I  leave  such  subjects  for  young 
men.” 
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Pulpit  embarrassments,  especially  the  liability  of  ex¬ 
temporaneous,  or  so-called  extemporaneous  speakers,  but 
common  enough  to  all,  are  always  costly,  sometimes  imag¬ 
inary,  sometimes  necessary.  They  are  costly,  for,  while 
the  best  things  should  come  to  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit, 
they  never  come  to  embarrassment.  The  law  is,  “He 
that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given:  and  he  that  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.”  It 
always  works  with  embarrassment. 

Embarrassments  are  sometimes  imaginary.  It  is  said 
of  F.  W.  Robertson  that,  after  his  finest  and  sublimest 
utterances,  he  would  inquire  if  he  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
himself.  We  misjudge  ourselves  and  our  work,  and  our 
consciousness  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Merit  is  accompanied 
by  humility,  but  often  by  humiliation  that  is  apparent 
to  us  only.  We  err  in  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon 
manner  and  literary  style.  The  people  listen  to  our 
thought.  It  is  not  well  to  magnify  trivialities,  in  the 
pulpit  or  afterwards.  Slips  and  lacks  granted,  our  em¬ 
barrassment  may  be  quite  excessive.  Much  is  plain  to  us 
that  is  not  seen  by  the  people.  We  are  behind  the  scenes 
and  know  our  intention  and  ideal.  They  always  suppose 
us  to  be  successful  as  long  as  they  can.  When  they  can¬ 
not,  we  have  their  sympathy.  The  speaker  who  forgot 
his  next  period  and  fumbled  a  long  minute  for  his  paper 
suffered  no  more  than  his  hearers  suffered  with  him. 
They  were  not  a  congregation  of  critics.  It  was  not  won¬ 
derful  that  he  should  forget,  though  it  was  painful.  “After 
all,”  let  the  preacher  say,  “I  delivered  my  message.”  Let 
him  reflect  with  a  great  apostle,  “Notwithstanding,  every¬ 
way,  Christ  was  preached.” 

Pulpit  embarrassments  are  necessary.  They  may  be 
partly  destroyed,  but  a  few  will  be  left  in  the  land  to 
prove  us.  No  one  has  been  wholly  superior,  or  always 
above  them,  in  this  imperfect  world.  Moses  foresaw  them. 
Christ  was  limited  in  his  “mighty  works”  by  unbelief. 
Paul  was  esteemed  a  babbler  at  Athens.  Robert  Hall 
failed  utterly  and  sat  down  repeatedly  before  he  could 
start  upon  his  great  career.  Talmage  seemed  a  free  spirit, 
but  he  failed  before  a  roomful  of  sailors,  ^epworth. 
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learning  to  do  without  notes  and  discerning  some  rela> 
tives  in  the  congregation,  discovered  that  it  takes  but 
twelve  minutes  to  express  all  that  has  ever  been  said 
and  done.  The  conditions  of  free  expressions  are  too 
numerous  for  uniform  control.  The  soul  is  too  susceptible. 
A  binding  formalism  is  too  omnipresent  for  invariable 
victory.  Besides,  embarrassments  are  sometimes  ordained 
by  God.  “With  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue” 
he  speaks  to  his  people.  Let  them  also  be  a  means  of 
grace  to  his  preachers.  As  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  pride 
they  often  have  their  use.  As  limitations  are  upon  all 
men  in  that  their  work  is  but  comparatively  excellent, 
and  as  too  fine  a  thing  may  distract  attention  from  the 
cross,  let  God  draw  the  bounds  closer  and  make  them 
more  evident,  if  he  will ;  it  shall  be  a  comfort.  Only  let 
it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  called  to  create  bonds 
and  imprisonments  by  our  inflexibilities  of  method,  sys¬ 
tem,  custom,  or  measure,  or  by  our  errors  and  unright¬ 
eousness.  The  best  that  we  can  do  will  be  poor  enough 
for  God’s  purposes.  We  must  wear  clerical  coats,  but 
thank  God,  we  can  put  our  own  personalities  into  them  and 
find  room. 

It  will  be  just  as  well  not  to  talk  further  of  our  em¬ 
barrassments.  Certainly  it  is  a  good  idea  not  to  say  much 
about  them  to  the  people.  We  may  sum  up  our  estimate 
of  pulpit  qualifications  by  using  a  quotation  that  cuts 
to  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it, 
the  remark  of  an  experienced  minister,  “In  order  to  ad¬ 
dress  men  well,  they  must  be  loved  much.”  As  we  reflect 
upon  this  requisite  we  are  not  inclined  to  talk  of  our  low 
self-estimations.  We  feel  as  another  minister  felt  after 
receiving  a  call  to  a  very  desirable  Church,  unanimous 
but  for  a  single  exception.  Upon  his  entry  into  his  new 
field  he  was  met  by  the  dissenter  with  “Dominie,  I  refused 
to  vote  for  you  because  I  think  you  are  a  poor  preacher.” 
“I  know  it,”  said  the  incumbent,  extending  his  hand, 
“I  know  it,  I  am  a  poor  preacher,  but,  since  only  you  and 
I  are  of  that  opinion,  why  should  we  set  up  our  ideas 
against  the  whole  parish?” 


INSTRUMENT  OR  IDOL 
HARRIS  LEARNER  LATHAM,  S.T.D. 

BELLBROOK,  OHIO 

The  terminal  points  in  religious  experience  are  the 
soul  and  God.  Between  these  two  points  there  is  a  long 
line  of  items  to  which  attention  must  be  given.  We  do 
not  deny  that  unconscious  association,  or  as  you  may  call 
it,  fellowship,  with  the  deity,  is  a  fact.  Could  we  reach 
our  objective  by  this  method  alone  many  of  our  perplexi¬ 
ties  and  blunders  would  be  avoided.  But  the  unconscious 
life  gains  its  content  from  conscious  experiences,  so  we 
may  as  well  face  the  issue  on  the  level  of  the  conscious  life. 

The  fact  is  we  can  have  no  fellowship  with  God  except 
by  the  intervention  of  human  associations,  imagery,  ideas, 
words,  doctrines,  rites,  institutions  and  organizations. 
That  is,  if  we  take  experience  as  a  whole,  these  are  links 
forming  the  chain  by  which  we  are  united  with  God. 
The  affirmation  may  indeed  be  a  truism  but  some  weak 
souls  ignore  these  links  so  we  must  reassert  the  fact. 

How,  then,  do  the  most  of  us  treat  the  facts  that  inter¬ 
vene  between  us  and  God  ?  Briefly,  we  abuse  them  every 
one.  Not  all  of  us  commit  the  same  errors  in  detail,  but 
all  make  mistakes  in  our  outreach  toward  the  Father. 
Inspiration,  spiritual  illumination,  divine  guidance — all 
these  enduements  promised  and  indeed  received  from  God 
are  in  themselves  proofs  that  we  sadly  mistreat  the  orig¬ 
inal  equipment  bestowed  on  us. 

Human  associations  may  be  looked  into  first.  Our  first 
associate  is  our  own  self.  Narcissus,  the  beautiful  son 
of  the  river-god  Cephissus,  spumed  the  love  of  all  the 
nymphs  as  he  was  the  embodiment  of  self-conceit.  One 
maiden  prayed  that  at  some  time  he  might  fall  in  love 
and  suffer  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection.  Vengeance 
came  upon  him ;  as  he  stooped  to  drink  from  a  river  brink 
he  saw  his  own  figure  and  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  it ;  he  pined  away  in  death  while  seeking  to  embrace 
his  own  image.  Even  in  hades  his  shade  was  seen  to  bend 
over  the  boat  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  itself  in  the  waters. 
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Sons  of  men  should  be  reminded  of  their  Creator  when 
reviewingr  his  handiwork  in  their  own  nature;  but  for 
many  the  vision  has  become  distorted;  they  are  lookinsf 
inward,  passionately  seeking  self-realization  beyond  the 
bounds  of  law.  They  have  not  God  in  their  thoughts. 
They  are,  in  fact,  perverts.  They  have  made  an  idol  of 
themselves. 

Love  works  wonders  and  also  diabolic  marvels.  Shall 
man  or  maiden,  son  or  daughter,  bring  a  sweet  echo  of 
the  love  of  God  and  kindle  a  grateful  and  pure  love  to 
God?  So  let  us  hope,  for  he  who  finds  the  beginning 
and  end  of  existence  in  the  voice,  the  footstep,  the  touch 
and  the  passion  of  a  woman  has  made  her  his  idol  and  God 
is  left  out.  No  mother  may  say  she  cannot  live  without 
her  son ;  no  father  may  be  alone  when  his  darling  daughter 
is  taken  from  him.  These  whom  we  love  are  to  be  instru¬ 
ments  for  finding  God.  So  with  hero-worship  and  friend¬ 
ships  ;  none  dare  revere  the  creature  more  than  the  Cre¬ 
ator. 

Imagery  is  a  mental  fact  of  utmost  value  and  use  to  us. 
Imagination  is  positively  indispensable  in  all  thinking. 
Images  fiock  into  our  minds  willy-nilly  and  make  up  the 
very  woof  of  our  mental  fabrics.  The  godless  poet  is  in 
the  wrong,  however ;  he  is  absorbed  in  rhythmic  elabora¬ 
tions;  he  is  sunk  in  the  limitless  exuberance  of  lovely 
imagery  and  fails  to  rise  to  meet  his  God.  He  is  a  brother 
to  the  pagan  idolater. 

This  wanderer  has  molded  from  clay,  iron,  gold,  wood 
or  porcelain  the  portrait  of  some  creature;  he  bows  down 
before  it  and  calls  it  god. 

His  artistic  gift,  his  religious  aspiration  are  most  val¬ 
uable;  he  might  have  advanced  much  farther  than  this 
cheap  materialistic  idolatry.  However,  in  the  civilized 
community,  if  the  sculptor  and  the  musician  beware  not 
they  may  be  pagan  also.  If  form  and  pose,  if  fugue  and 
pianissimo,  serve  no  more  than  to  please  the  brilliant 
imagination  of  soulless  artists  they,  too,  have  become  mere 
idolaters. 

Ideas  can  be  used  for  reaching  God.  Revelation  brings 
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to  us  truths  which  men  cannot  of  themselves  attain.  God 
has  thoughts;  he  requires  us  to  think  as  a  condition  of 
fellowship  with  him.  Prostitution  of  ideas  is  desperately 
facile  for  self-opinionated  men.  They  deny  the  divinity 
of  truth ;  they  despise  the  record  of  revelation ;  they  cozen 
themselves  into  demigods  of  intellect  occupying  the  hea¬ 
vens  wherein  no  god  is  left  for  them. 

A  scientist  or  philosopher  is  in  constant  peril  of  idol¬ 
atry.  The  rapid  flight  of  reason  to  the  limits  of  the  known 
universe  is  enchanting.  Nietzsche  catapulted  himself  into 
the  most  grotesque  attitudes  and  stands  now  head  down¬ 
wards  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  a  laughing  stock 
for  sane  and  worshipful  men. 

There  are  word-fanciers.  Words  represent  ideas,  ideas 
symbolize  realities,  realities  properly  spelled  out  mean 
Reality,  God.  Why  tarry  at  the  first  stop.  Ideas  outweigh 
words.  This  passing  delight  in  symbolism  is  idolatry. 
Why  should  an  orator  worship  style?  Why  should  fashion 
displace  friendship?  Why  feed  on  a  diet  of  manners  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  meat  of  truth?  Popularity  replaces  moral 
purpose  and  the  sinner  is  just  as  much  an  idolater  as  if 
he  named  his  god  Pluto. 

There  are  doctrine  mongers.  They  have  gone  a  very 
long  way  toward  Gk)d.  They  have  preserved  many  truths 
that  otherwise  would  have  perished  in  the  papyri  heaps 
of  antiquity.  But  some  of  this  group  have  committed  a 
great  sin:  they  have  dismissed  their  charioteer  and  his 
sturdy  beasts  and  are  now  reclining  at  a  wayside  inn 
marked  Dogmatism  although  the  highway  of  holiness 
leads  far  beyond  them.  Religious  formulas  may  be  used 
as  amulets  and  charms.  Elaborate  and  “flnar*  theories 
may  produce  a  finality  of  spiritual  improvement.  Intel- 
lectualistic  salvation  is  a  shallop  in  which  shallow  minds 
take  refuge,  only  to  drift  away  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  extraverted  minds  care  little  for  righteousness 
or  love  but  enjoy  the  rites  of  religion:  pilgrimages,  gar¬ 
ments,  baptisms,  genuflections,  amens — all  most  useful 
and  beneficent.  They  were,  however,  never  intended  to 
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be  hypnotic  exercises,  a  substitute  for  the  waking  fellow¬ 
ship  with  a  living  God. 

Then  in  morals  we  have  theorists  who  favor  works  and 
discredit  faith;  they  have  a  partial  religion,  a  cult  de¬ 
voted  to  extemalism  and  a  quiescent  mind.  They  believe 
any  doctrine,  worship  any  god,  lodge  in  any  heaven,  but 
the  Christian  religion  they  value  only  as  a  gymnastic  for 
social  ethics.  They  are  motor-minded  people,  tourists  of 
the  planet,  dashing  riders  on  the  merry-go-round,  often 
neurotic.  They  are  all  idolaters ;  physics  is  their  daimon. 

A  few  more  idolaters  make  up  the  rearguard  of  the 
procession.  They  are  heavy-browed  and  pompous.  They 
adore  institutions.  They  feed  their  children  and  pay  the 
wife's  bills.  They  dote  on  the  family  as  the  social  unit. 
They  champion  all  the  contrivances  produced  by  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  corporation  mind ;  they  live  in  closed 
communities.  They  are  really  parasitic  and  partisan. 
They  crave  membership  in  all  the  organizations  an¬ 
nounced  ;  they  secure  or  reach  for  leadership.  They  want 
every  man  to  find  his  place  and  keep  it,  specially  those  of 
mediocre  or  low  talents.  However,  they  will  not  be  church 
members  because  the  individual  responsibility  would  be 
too  keenly  sensed. 

These  fellows  are  lost  in  the  machinery  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  smile  with  delight  as  they  are  whirled  about 
by  the  clubs  and  cliques  in  a  weekly  grind.  They,  too, 
are,  you  see,  idolaters.  They  do  not  see  God;  they  are 
primary  pupils  in  God's  school.  He  runs  a  universe ;  they 
play  in  a  pool  with  mimic  ships  and  phantom  forces.  They 
might  be  the  partners  with  the  Lord  of  all ;  they  would 
be  welcome  to  promotion  in  great  spiritual  leadership  and 
honor.  But  they  do  not  worship  God ;  instead  they  adore 
combinations  and  trusts. 

Now  all  these  infatuations  are  perversions  of  instru¬ 
ments  devised  and  provided  to  advance  men  toward  God. 
Whatever  deters  men  from  moving  in  the  most  direct  path 
to  God  is  his  idol.  Idols  should  be  used  as  stepping  stones, 
not  as  deities.  Upset  them,  set  our  feet  upon  them  and 
we  shall  move  toward  the  Great  White  Throne. 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

IV 

Assumption  that  Mark  is  not  Chronological 

That  the  order  of  events  in  Mark  is  not  chronological 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  asserted  by  certain  writers 
on  Synoptic  matters.  The  following  excerpts  will  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  statement: 

.  .  in  the  same  order  and  grouping,  although  this  is  in  Mark 
by  no  means  always  chronological,  but  is  for  the  most  part  governed 
by  literary  motives.**  B.  Weiss,  Daa  Matthatuevcmgelium  und  seine 
Lucaa-Parallelen  (1876),  S.  13  f. 

.  .  the  narratives  which  in  Mark  have  been  arranged  in  an 
order  due  simply  to  their  content.**  Ibid.,  S.  14. 

**The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  second  Gospel  is  its  descrip¬ 
tive  character.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  chronological  or  prag¬ 
matic  history  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  but  a  picture  of  it.** 
Ibid.,  A  Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  ii 
(title  page  1889,  from  the  German),  p.  239. 

‘*In  Mk.  one  is  very  willingly  disposed  to  recognize  an  appropriate 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  as  a 
whole.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  his  first  chapter  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  public  activity  of  Jesus  may  actually  have  begun 
in  the  manner  here  related.  But  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  is 
concerned,  little  confidence  can  be  placed  even  in  Mk.*s  order.** 
P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  Vol.  ii.  (1901),  article 
“Grospels**  (second  part).  Col.  1874  (§133). 

Precisely  the  same  remark  applies  to  S.  Marks  chronological 
order.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  none,  except  for  the  Last  Week. 
The  only  fixed  landmarks  are  the  Baptism,  Temptation,  Confession 
of  S.  Peter,  and  Transfiguration.  The  events  of  the  ever-memorable 
Last  Week  are,  of  course,  indelibly  stamped  on  the  memory,  and 
repeated  in  their  exact  order;  so,  in  all  probability,  are  S.  Peter*8 
recollections  of  the  eventful  day  on  which  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ 
(S.  Mark,  chap,  i).**  J.  R.  Cohu,  The  Gospels  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Research  (1909),  p.  212. 

**The  order  of  even  such  events  as  secured  perpetuation  was 
already  hopelessly  lost  at  a  time  more  remote  than  the  writing  of 
our  earliest  Gospel.  This  is  true  not  only  for  Mark,  as  ‘the  Elder* 
frankly  confesses,  but  for  Matthew,  Luke  and  everyone  else.  Un- 
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chronological  as  Mark's  order  often  is  (and  the  tradition  as  to  the 
'casual  anecdotes*  agrees  with  the  critical  phenomena  of  the  text), 
it  is  vastly  more  historical  than  Matthew’s  reconstruction."  B.  W. 
Bacon,  The  Making  of  the  New  Testament  (1912),  p.  139f. 

I 

The  present  writer  is,  in  fact,  friendly  to  the  view  that 
Mark  is  not  chronological,  especially  at  the  points  where 
it  deviates  from  Matthew.  Belief  that  our  Matthew  left 
the  hands  of  its  author  in  the  form  of  a  document  chrono¬ 
logical  from  beginning  to  end  naturally  requires  one  to 
regard  the  Markan  departures  as  deviations  from  the  true 
historical  progression.  Moreover,  in  the  very  text  of 
Mark  are  at  least  two  indications  favoring  the  view  that 
the  text  is  not  now  in  its  original  state,  but  that  disloca¬ 
tions  have  occurred.  And  still  further,  there  are  what 
appear  to  be  a  displacement  and  an  interchange  of  text, 
in  which  Mark  is  in  agreement  with  Matthew.  It  appears 
to  me  unnecessary  to  refer  any  of  this  to  the  original 
writer  of  Mark,  if  exceptions  be  made  of  the  displace¬ 
ment  and  of  the  interchange  in  connection  with  both  of 
which  he  is  in  accord  with  Matthew.  With  respect  to 
these,  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that,  if  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Gospels  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
the  Markan  writer  followed  the  Matthaean  text  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  slightly  deranged  form  of  that  text  as  authorita- 
tiva 

The  reader  may  perhaps  gather  from  this  statement 
and  from  the  excerpts  that  it  will  not  be  a  valueless  under¬ 
taking  to  investigate  the  effects  of  assuming  Mark  to  be 
a  non-chronological  document.  And  the  very  fact  that 
we  uncovered  a  dilemma  when  considering  Mark  chrono¬ 
logical  should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  inquiry  into  the 
consequences  of  making  the  Second  Gospel  non-chrono¬ 
logical.  Our  object,  as  before,  will  be  to  determine 
whether  any  substantial  argument  favoring  Markan  pri¬ 
ority  has  emerged  in  the  past  or  is  likely  to  emerge  in  the 
future — ^that  is,  any  argument  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  order  of  events  in  the  two  Gospels. 

Four  alternatives  may  be  listed: 

1.  The  Markan  chronological  departures  may  occur  at 
the  points  where  Matthew  deviates  from  Mark. 
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2.  The  Markan  chronological  departures  may  be  in 
agreement  with  Matthaean  sequences. 

3.  The  Markan  chronological  departures  may  be  se¬ 
quences  each  represented  in  Matthew  only  by  a  single 
member  of  the  sequence  or  by  neither. 

4.  The  Markan  chronological  departuiies  may  be  such 
as  to  require  some  mixture  or  combination  of  statements 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Consider  Alternative  No,  1,  Let  it  be  noted,  in  the 
first  place,  that  even  if  the  chronological  departures  of 
Mark  occur  at  the  points  where  the  First  Gospel  deviates 
from  the  Second,  this  carries  no  necessary  implication 
that  the  Matthaean  sequences  are  at  these  points  the  true 
reflection  of  the  historical  advance.  At  l^e  same  time, 
a  certain  amount  of  support  would  be  acquired  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  chronological  Matthew  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  non-historical  character  of  the  Markan  se¬ 
quences  that  are  in  disagreement  with  the  Matthaean 
order. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  of  the  Markan  deviations 
from  the  Matthaean  order  may  be  shown  to  be  probable 
instances  of  variations  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
purpose  of  the  author.  And  such  variations  may  very 
well  be  chronologically  wrong.  Without  going  into  this 
matter  very  fully  just  now,  I  will  nevertheless  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  notable  cases  of  the  kind  described.  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  Mk.  1 :32-38  to  1 :39  is  doubtless  not  only  a 
deviation  from  the  Matthaean  order  (Mt.  8:16-17  to 
8:18-27)  but  also  a  variation  from  what  was  originally 
penned;  for  in  Mk.  1:38,  the  Savior  proposes  that  they 
visit  “the  next  towns”  and  in  1 :39  is  briefly  described  a 
tour  “throughout  all  Galilee.” 

Again,  Mk.  11:11  may  reasonably  be  viewed  as  con¬ 
taining  a  transition  which  is  at  once  a  deviation  from 
the  Matthaean  order  (Mt.  21:10-11  to  21:12-16)  and  a 
variation  from  the  original  textual  order.  The  seam  runs 
betw^n  “temple”  and  the  following  “and.”  As  it  now 
stands,  Mk.  11:11  has  the  form  of  a  complete  incident, 
but  contains  insufficient  matter. 

It  would  seem  rather  easy  to  believe  that  both  these 
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deviations  from  the  Matthaean  order  and  apparently  from 
the  ori^rinal  Markan  order  are  also  instances  of  a  wrong 
historical  progression.  But,  whether  we  accept  the  view 
that  these  or  other  members  of  the  group  of  twelve 
Markan  deviations  from  Matthew’s  order  are  also  de¬ 
partures  from  the  true  chronology,  or  whether  we  reject 
it,  we  have  no  argument  for  Markan  priority.  And  this 
is  the  matter  which  immediately  concerns  us. 

1  do  not  wish,  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation  into  the 
matter  of  order,  to  consider  the  effect  of  balancing 
Markan  priority  and  Matthaean  priority,  one  against  the 
other,  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
one.  This  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  deriving  an  argument  on  the  side  of  the  priority  of 
Mark,  I  reserve  for  treatment  under  the  head  of  “The 
Indirect  Argument.”  But  it  does  seem  desirable,  at  this 
juncture,  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  question  whether 
the  hypothesis  of  Markan  priority  and  Matthaean  depend¬ 
ence  is  given  substantial  support  by  any  facility  with 
which  such  a  relation  between  the  two  Gospels  may  be 
explained  when  we  take  the  view  that  the  Second  Gospel 
departs  from  the  historical  progression  at  the  points  of 
deviation,  that  the  Matthaean  writer  was  aware  of  these 
departures  from  chronology,  and  that  he  varied  the  order 
on  his  own  account  in  consequence  of  a  desire  to  carry  out 
a  purpose.  This  purpose  may  have  been  one  of  two  alter¬ 
natives.  (1)  The  writer  may  have  desired  to  correct  the 
chronology.  Or,  (2)  he  may  have  wanted  to  utilize  the 
opportunities  for  a  change  of  arrangement  in  order  that 
he  might  present  the  material  in  accordance  with  a  non- 
chronological  but  didactic  or  literary  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  former  alternative,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  conception  of  a  compiler  changing  incorrect 
chronology  into  correct  is  a  very  understandable  view. 
In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  Second  Gospel  is 
more  of  less  non-chronological,  may  be  cited  the  statement 
of  the  presb3rter  John,  recorded  in  the  lost  work  of  Papias 
and  preserved  to  us  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusehms 
(3:39:15).  This  statement  recites:  “Mark,  having  be¬ 
come  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately. 
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though  not  indeed  in  order,  whatsoever  he  remembered 
of  the  things  said  or  done  by  Christ.”  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
at  all  difficult  to  believe  that  the  twelve  Markan  devia¬ 
tions  from  Matthew  are  also  departures  from  the  his¬ 
torical  progression.  The  hypothesis  of  a  prior  and  non- 
chronological  Mark  corrected  by  a  subsequent  writer  is 
accordingly  made  plausible  to  a  certain  extent  because  of 
the  statement  by  the  presbyter  John. 

Further,  the  conception  that  the  Matthaean  compiler 
was  versed  in  the  chronology  and  was  disposed  to  correct 
the  departures  from  the  historical  succession  found  in  his 
exemplar  is  made  easy  of  belief  by  the  fact  that  at  a 
number  of  points  where  he  deviates  from  Mark  the  author 
of  the  First  Gospel  explicitly  asserts  the  historical  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  own  order  of  events.  And  still  further, 
the  view  at  the  moment  under  discussion  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  inserted  eversrwhere  throughout  his 
Gospel — upon  about  one  hundred  occasions,  in  fact — indi¬ 
cations  that  the  documentary  sequence  reflects  the  his¬ 
torical  succession,  and  by  the  consideration  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  single 
departure  from  the  true  chronology  that  is  certainly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  Matthaean  author.  We  find,  then,  that  the 
h5rpothesis  of  a  Second  Gospel,  faulty  in  chronology,  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  writer  informed  as  to  the  sequence  of  events 
and  disposed  to  write  in  accordance  with  it,  is  facilitated 
to  the  extent  that  we  may  rather  confidently  say  that  the 
Second  Gospel  is  such  a  book  and  that  the  Matthaean 
author  was  such  a  writer.  This  is,  naturally,  a  good  deal 
less  than  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  Mark  the  prior 
Gospel  and  Matthew  a  dependent  writing. 

Let  us  now  take  into  account  considerations  opposed 
to  the  view  that  sets  up  the  Markan  deviations  from  Mat¬ 
thew  as  also  departures  from  the  chronology  and  makes 
the  Matthaean  writer  a  compiler  who  corrected  the  er¬ 
roneous  order  of  events.  Since  the  Second  Gospel  is  set 
up  as  exemplar,  we  must  grant  that  it  was  the  earlier 
writer  who  was  at  fault  in  his  chronology  and  that  it  was 
the  later  writer  who  was  better  informed  at  the  points 
of  deviation.  In  fact,  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  main- 
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tain  that  the  later  writer  was  better  advised  merely  at 
twelve  points  when  we  consider  that  none  was  of  his  own 
selection.  We  would  in  consequence  have  to  extend  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  range  of  his  information  upon  the  true  chron¬ 
ology.  To  attribute  such  knowledge  to  the  later  writer 
is  more  or  less  difficult 

Furthermore,  the  extent  and  amount  of  dependence  that 
must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  the  later  writer,  once 
we  set  up  Mark  as  the  exemplar  of  Matthew,  is  too  con¬ 
siderable  to  make  this  dependence  easily  compatible  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  compiler  well  informed  as  to  the 
chronology.  The  dependence  would  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  about  one-third  of  the  total  Matthaean  text  closely 
paralleling  perhaps  55  per  cent,  of  the  Markan.  There 
are  in  the  First  Gospel,  if  we  omit  the  Infancy  Section 
consisting  of  two  chapters,  only  a  small  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  narrated  in  addition  to  those  found  in  Mark.  How¬ 
ever,  the  parallelism  extends  not  merely  to  the  choice 
of  incidents  but  also  to  the  mode  of  presentation  and  to 
the  language  employed.  If  we  are  going  to  grant  that 
the  Matthaean  writer  was  so  dependent  upon  the  Second 
Gospel  as  these  statements  indicate,  then  we  involve  our¬ 
selves  in  making  such  dependence,  including  as  we  have 
seen  the  choice  by  some  one  else  of  the  events  belonging 
to  so  large  a  part  of  the  Matthaean  table  of  contents, 
compatible  with  a  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  the  chron¬ 
ological  succession  of  these  same  events.  In  short,  re¬ 
viewing  what  we  have  had  before  us,  we  find  that  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  attends  the  assumption  that  the  later 
Matthaean  writer  was  a  compiler  better  informed  as  to 
the  chronology  than  the  earlier  Markan  author.  And, 
further,  the  dependence  of  this  compiler  in  respect  to 
choice  of  incidents,  presentation  and  language  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  him  as  one  especially  versed  in 
the  chronology  of  so  considerable  a  range  of  events  chosen 
by  someone  else. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficulty  which  arises  out  of  the 
necessity  to  grant  that  the  writer  of  Mark  made  his  chron¬ 
ological  errors  not  here  and  there  throughout  the  range 
of  the  Ministry  as  set  forth  in  his  Gospel  but  mostly  in 
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a  restricted  portion  of  this  range.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  his  erroneous  chronology  is  concentrated  in  the  first 
third  of  his  narrative. 

Again  the  Markan  narrative  asserts  throughout  its 
course  its  chronological  character,  so  that  the  text  itself 
opposes  the  hypothesis  of  departures  from  the  historical 
advance.  There  are  perhaps  forty-odd  such  indications 
of  historical  order.  We  find  them  even  at  points  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  under  consideration, 
the  Second  Gospel  is  in  error.  The  reader  desirous  of 
details  is  referred  to  the  tabulation  on  page  137  of  the 
issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1922,  in  the  first 
of  two  installments  of  the  present  writer^s  paper  on  “The 
Order  of  Events  in  Matthew  and  Mark.”  Among  these 
chronological  indications,  the  ones  at  4 :35  and  6:1-2  occur 
at  points  where  the  order  of  incidents  deviates  from  that 
disclosed  in  Matthew,  and  are  accordingly,  ex  hypothesi, 
departures  from  the  historical  succession. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  objection  of  all  arises 
out  of  the  difiiculty  of  conceiving  a  chronological  scheme 
as  compatible  with  a  literary  plan.  When  the  author  is 
writing  de  novo  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  material, 
he  is  in  good  position  to  combine  the  two  purposes.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  condense  didactic  matter,  if  it  interferes 
with  what  he  has  in  contemplation.  If  he  has  too  many 
incidents,  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  omit  the  neces¬ 
sary  number.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  necessary  to  conceive  of  the  Matthaean  compiler  as 
requiring  the  friendly  hand  of  coincidence  and  as  making 
a  rather  inexplicable  omission  of  a  notable  incident. 

That  the  Matthaean  author  superimposed  upon  a  chron¬ 
ological  scheme  a  simple  literaiy  plan  in  the  composition 
of  that  part  of  his  Gospel  which  deals  with  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Ministry  as  narrated  by  him  seems  prob¬ 
able.  The  first  detailed  event  in  the  Ministry  proper  is 
a  great  discourse.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  No  com¬ 
parable  discourse  then  occurs  until  we  reach  the  account 
concerning  The  Twelve  sent  forth.  No  narratives  of  mira¬ 
cles  precede  the  Sermon,  but  between  the  two  notable  dis¬ 
courses  are  set  forth  Ten  Mighty  Works.  That  the  fore- 
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SToing  describes  the  results  of  a  literary  plan  seems  prob¬ 
able,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  part  played  by  the  number  14  in  the  account  of 
the  Genealogy,  of  the  fact  that  there  are  7  parables  in 
the  group  of  chapter  13,  and  perhaps  other  numerical 
arrangements  attributable  probably  to  the  writer.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  an  apostolic  eye-witness, 
with  a  memory  full  of  incidents,  carrying  out  a  broad 
plan  of  the  character  specified,  without  departing  from 
the  true  historical  succession  of  events.  It  was  appa¬ 
rently  only  necessary  to  refrain  from  giving  details  of 
the  tour  through  all  Galilee  (Mt.  5:23-25),  and  to  shorten 
any  lengthy  discourses  until  he  had  completed  the  series 
of  ten  miracles.  It  is  in  fact  quite  possible  that  no  espe¬ 
cial  effort  was  really  required. 

But  when  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  view  that 
we  do  not  have  an  apostolic  eye-witness  and  a  mind  replete 
with  vivid  memories  of  much  more  material  than  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  a  compiler  limited  to  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree  to  the  matter  in  his  exemplar,  then  we  may  expect 
difficulty  to  arise  in  carrying  out  the  double  programme 
imposed  by  a  combination  of  literary  and  chronological 
purposes. 

If  we  compare  the  texts  of  the  two  Gospels,  we  find 
that  Matthew  contains  parallels  to  all  narratives  in  the 
first  third  of  Mark  with  the  exception  of  the  accounts  of 
The  man  tuith  the  unclean  spirit  and  The  appointment 
of  the  Twelve^  The  textual  matter  constituting  the  latter 
is  mostly  included  in  the  Matthaean  account  of  The 
Twelve  sent  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  twelve  disciples.  The  incident  related  in  the  former 
did,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  occur  immediately  prior 
to  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  an  event  re¬ 
counted  in  both  Gospels.  Of  this  close  chronological  con¬ 
nection,  a  connection  so  close  as  to  require  the  occurrence 
of  both  events  upon  the  same  Sabbath  day,  we  have  assur¬ 
ance  when  in  MlL  1 :29  we  read :  “And  straightway,  when 
they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue.”  Accordingly,  a 
compiler  intent  upon  chronology  would  accept  both  and 
use  them  together,  refuse  both,  or  else  accept  one  and 
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reject  the  other.  If  the  First  Gospel  was  constructed 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Second,  then  the  compiler  must 
purposely  have  omitted  the  account  of  The  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit.  Why  did  he  reject  it?  Everything  seems 
to  have  favored  its  acceptance.  The  narrative  had  to  do 
with  a  notable  miracle,  eminently  suited,  it  would  seem, 
to  be  one  of  the  Ten  Mighty  Works.  Moreover,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  detailed.  The  chronology  favored  its  retention, 
because,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  belongs  to  the  Sabbath 
upon  which  Peter's  mother-in-law  was  healed.  There  was 
accordingly  no  chronological  difficulty  in  placing  it  be¬ 
tween  the  accounts  of  the  Sermon  and  the  sending  forth 
of  the  Twelve  and  in  fact  immediately  in  advance  of  the 
narrative  of  the  cure  effected  in  Peter's  household.  The 
general  situation  also  favored  the  retention  of  this  ex¬ 
tended  account  of  the  casting  out  of  the  unclean  spirit, 
for  the  Markan  material  available  afforded  an  insufficient 
number  of  miracles.  As  it  was,  the  series  of  Ten  Mighty 
Works  was  only  completed  by  the  introduction  of  three 
non-Markan  miraculous  incidents — The  centurion*s  ser¬ 
vant  (Mt.  8:5-13),  The  two  blind  men  (Mt.  9:27-31)  and 
The  mute  demoniac  (Mt.  9:32-33  (34)).  It  would  seem 
as  if  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  two  might  have  been 
omitted  rather  than  the  incident  of  the  unclean  spirit. 
The  absence,  then,  of  this  notable  miracle  from  the  Mat- 
thaean  series  of  ten  great  deeds  constitutes  a  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  connection  with  our  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  the  Matthaean  narrative  was  derived  from 
Mark  by  a  compiler  controlled  by  the  chronology  and 
working  out  a  literary  plan  requiring  a  series  of  ten  great 
miracles. 

But  let  us  go  on.  We  have  to  consider  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  a  mixture  of  motives  in 
control  of  a  com];^iler  largely  dependent  upon  the  Markan 
material.  A  considerable  coincidence  is  required  in  order 
that  chronology  and  plan  may  harmonize.  The  block  of 
narratives  contained  in  Mk.  2:23 — 4:34  is  completely 
paralleled  in  Mt.  12:1 — 13:52,  if  we  except  the  account 
of  The  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  In  dealing  with  this 
block,  the  compiler  found  that  chronology  required  that 
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it  be  transferred  from  the  position  in  the  midst  of  inci¬ 
dents  destined  for  the  series  of  ten  miracles  to  a  point 
entirely  clear  of  them — ^to  a  point  in  fact  beyond  the  time 
when  the  Savior  sent  forth  the  Twelve.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  indeed  that  chronology  made  this  demand,  for  such 
a  transference  was  sorely  needed.  That  is  to  say,  the 
discourse,  consisting  of  parables  and  constituting  part  of 
the  block,  was  too  extensive,  even  in  the  Markan  form  and 
after  the  omission  of  Mk.  4 :26-29,  to  be  allowed  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  series  of  ten  miraculous  deeds.  Naturally,  they 
had  to  stand  in  a  series  where  they  might  be  discerned  as 
a  group.  The  Matthaean  compiler  was  prepared  to  add 
five  parables  and  an  explanation  of  one  of  them,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  account  in  Mark  with  that  in 
Matthew.  The  resulting  didactic  passage  would  thus  have 
destroyed  the  continuity  of  the  series,  wherever  it  might 
be  placed.  It  was  very  necessary,  then,  to  get  the  block 
of  incidents  clear  of  all  interference  with  the  series.  How 
fortunate  that  Coincidence  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
compiler !  Chronology  required  just  the  transference  that 
the  literary  plan  needed! 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing,  considered  a  number  of 
difficulties  which  are  encountered  when  we  seek  to  explain 
the  First  Gospel  as  the  product  due  to  an  effort  to  rectify 
the  incorrect  chronology  of  the  exemplar  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  a  literary  plan.  We  need  to  grant  not 
only  that  the  earlier  writer  was  at  fault  in  his  chronology 
but  also  that  the  later  was  well  informed  as  to  the  his¬ 
torical  order  not  merely  at  the  twelve  points  of  deviation 
but  throughout  the  Ministry.  Then,  we  learned  that  we 
must  also  allow  that  this  writer  so  thoroughly  informed 
in  connection  with  the  chronology  is  nevertheless  notably 
dependent  upon  the  primary  document  in  respect  to  choice 
of  incidents,  mode  of  presentation,  and  the  very  language 
of  his  text.  Still  another  difficulty  which  claimed  our 
attention  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  assumed 
departures  from  the  true  historical  progression  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  first  third  of  Mark.  Again,  we  found 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  we  are  required  to  admit  faulty 
chronology  in  the  Second  Gospel,  despite  the  fact  that 
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this  document  has  scattered  through  it  some  forty-odd 
indications  that  its  narrative  is  to  be  taken  as  one  written 
with  a  chronological  purpose.  But  the  difficulties  did  not 
end  here.  We  found  that  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  compiler  combined  chronology  with  a  plan 
to  present  Ten  Mighty  Works  between  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  discourse  section  where  it  is  recounted 
how  the  Savior  sent  forth  the  Twelve,  when  we  came  to 
consider  that  this  view  requires  the  rejection  of  a  notable 
miracle  from  the  series  instead  of  the  omission  of  one  of 
two  miracles  now  occupying  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
series ;  and  that  the  conception  of  a  mixture  of  chronology 
and  literary  plan  entails  acceptance  of  the  notable  coinci¬ 
dence  that  what  the  literary  plan  requires  in  respect  to 
the  avoidance  of  a  considerable  didactic  interruption 
chronology  also  requires — ^that  is,  the  transference  of  a 
considerable  block  of  narratives  to  a  position  outside  of 
the  section,  defined  by  the  Sermon  at  the  beginning  and 
the  account  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  at  the  end. 

We  found  that  there  are  some  considerations  in  favor 
of  the  hsrpothesis.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  such 
logical  situation  is  created  by  an  examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  both  sides  as  would  require  us  to  see,  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  Matthaean  text  may  be  explained 
as  one  produced  by  the  correction  of  the  Markan  devia¬ 
tions  considered  as  chronological  departures,  an  argument 
for  the  priority  of  the  Second  Gospel.  There  is  no  such 
facility.  And,  naturally,  no  such  argument  emerges. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  alternative 
h3rpothesis  which  permits  the  Matthaean  compiler  to 
utilize  his  exemplar’s  departures  from  the  historical  order 
as  opportunities  to  rearrange  the  succession  of  blocks  of 
incidents  without  requiring  him  to  make  his  rearrange¬ 
ment  in  conformity  with  the  chronology.  Conceivably,  he 
might  thus  be  able  to  carry  out  a  literary  plan,  being  in 
this  way  released  from  chronological  necessity.  The 
Markan  deviations  from  the  Matthaean  order  are  still 
departures  from  the  historical  progression,  but  the  se¬ 
quences  in  Matthew  at  these  points  are  to  be  viewed  as 
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havinsr  been  made  for  reasons  other  than  a  desire  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  in  chronology. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  hyjwth- 
esis.  Reasons  exist  for  viewing  the  Markan  deviations 
from  Matthew  as  departures  from  the  historical  order. 
We  have  already  had  this  matter  before  us.  There  is  also 
reason  to  think  that  the  First  Gospel  discloses  a  plan. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  substantial  evidence  for  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  Matthaean  author  set  in  a  wrong  chrono¬ 
logical  place  a  single  one  of  all  the  incidents  he  described 
in  his  narrative.  In  fact,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
his  entire  work  left  his  hands  with  all  the  incidents  in 
their  proper  historical  order.  Everywhere  he  asserts 
chronological  succession.^  These  assertions  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  textual  regions  where  his  documentary 
order  deviates  from  that  of  Mark.  Some  are  to  be  found 
at  the  very  points  of  deviation — Mt.  9:18;  13:53-54; 
21:18. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  Alternative  No.  2.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  use  the  agreements  in  order  between 
Mt.  14:1 — ^28:20  and  Mk.  6:14 — 16:8  as  a  proof  of  the 
dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark.  Consider,  in  this 
connection,  the  following  excerpt  from  a  noted  writer 
upon  Sjmoptic  matters. 

'‘This  [dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark]  is  proved  not  only 
through  the  fact  that  the  entire  contents  of  it  [t.  c.,  of  the  Second 
Gospel],  with  insignificant,  easily  explained  exceptions,  have  been 
taken  over  into  the  First  [Gospel],  but  also  through  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  its  materials  have  been  reproduced  in  the  whole  second 
half  of  the  Gospel  (from  ch.  14  on)  exactly  in  the  order  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  although  the  [order]  in  this  [Gospel]  rests  upon 
a  grouping  according  to  content  that  only  in  the  First  [Gospel]  is 
conceived  as  a  chronological  one.**  B.  Weiss,  Die  vier  Evangelien 
im  Berichtigten  Text  (1900),  Einleitung,  S.  2f. 

This  sentence  seems  to  me  to  be  unfortunate  in  its 
presentation  of  facts  and  in  its  interpretation  of  their 

1  The  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  this  matter  in  detail  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  writer*s  article,  "Matthew,  a  Chronological  Narrative,** 
in  the  January  and  April  Q^^S)  issues  of  Bibuothega  Sacra.  In 
The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  for  January 
(1924),  pp.  lllf,  will  be  found  a  special  study  of  "The  Chronolog¬ 
ical  Place  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,**  also  by  the  present  writer, 
in  which  the  Matthaean  position  is  vindicated. 
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sifirniiicance.  First,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact.  About  the 
only  way  to  save  the  presentation  of  one  of  them  from  the 
charge  of  being  out  of  accord  with  the  real  situation  is 
to  interpret  “contents’^  {Inhalt)  as  having  reference  not 
to  the  mass  of  statements  found  in  the  text  of  the  Second 
Gospel  but  to  the  aggregation  of  whole  incidents.  Mat¬ 
thew  does  contain  in  some  form  or  other,  nearly  all  the 
incidents  narrated  in  Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First 
Gospel  contains  only  about  three-fifths  of  the  matter  ac¬ 
tually  narrated  in  the  Second.  With  reference  to  “insig¬ 
nificant,  easily  explained  exceptions”  {verschwindenden, 
leicht  erkldrlichen  Ausnahmen) ,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
these  would  include  the  narratives  of  The  man  ^vith  the 
unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1:21-28)  and  of  The  widow*8  mite 
(Mk.  12 :41-44) .  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  “con¬ 
tents”  a  certain,  perhaps  charitable,  interpretation,  so  is 
it  now  required  to  perform  a  similar  office  for  “materials” 
(Stoffe),  We  must  not  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
that  all  the  details  contained  in  the  Markan  document 
from  6:14  on  have  been  reproduced  in  Matthew  from 
14 :1  on.  This  would  also  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
facts,  as  Mark  in  this  long  portion  contains  a  great  deal 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Matthew.  Interpreting 
“materials,”  then,  to  mean  aggregate  of  whole  incidents, 
we  find  that  Weiss  claims  the  two  series  of  parallel  inci¬ 
dents,  one  series  in  Matthew  and  the  other  in  Mark,  to 
be  “exactly”  {genau)  in  the  same  order.  Even  this  can 
hardly  be  claimed  to  represent  the  actual  facts.  Matthew 
sets  forth  the  incident  of  Purging  the  Temple  in  advance 
6t  that  of  Cursing  the  fig  tree,  Mark  reverses  this  order. 
(Mt.  21:12-17=Mk.  11:15-19  and  Mt  21:18-19=Mk. 
11:12-14.) 

With  these  preliminary  matters  in  mind,  the  argument 
of  Weiss  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  dependence  of 
Matthew  upon  Mark  is  proved  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  First  Gospel  contains  parallels  to  nearly  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  Second  but  also  by  the  consideration  that 
from  the  point  where  Herod  hears  of  Jesus  the  two  Gos¬ 
pels  have,  except  for  certain  events  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Last  Week,  exactly  the  same  order.  Let  it  at  once  be 
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said  that  the  agreement  in  order  has  absolutely  no  influ¬ 
ence  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  priority.  It  is  as  good  an 
argument  for  the  priority  of  Matthew  as  for  that  of 
Mark.  It  is  not  permissible  to  use  it,  as  perhaps  it  would 
be  uncharitable  to  say  that  Weiss  has  done,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awarding  priority  to  one’s  favorite.  No  doubt, 
there  is  an  argument  in  the  agreements  between  Matthew 
and  Mark,  especially  agreements  where  the  historical  or¬ 
der  is  not  observed  (as  in  the  position  occupied  by  the 
incident  of  The  precious  ointment) ,  which  tends  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  variety  of  dependence.  But  this  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  fact  that  the  agreements  do  not,  in  themselves, 
tend  to  determine  priority. 

We  come  now  to  Alternative  No,  3,  It  is  our  business 
to  inquire  whether  any  argument  for  Markan  priority 
can  be  derived  from  the  assumption  that  Mark  contains 
chronologically  misplaced  incidents  which  have  no  paral¬ 
lels  in  Matthew.  The  Markan  incidents  unparalleled  in 
Matthew  are  given  by  Wemle  substantially  as  follows:* 

Mark 

1:21-28,  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit. 

1:35-38,  Tour  of  near-by  town-cities. 

4:26-29,  The  self-producing  ground. 

7:31-37,  The  deaf-mute. 

8:22-26,  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida. 

9 :38-40,  The  stranger  who  cast  out  demons. 

11:11,  -  The  first  day  of  the  Last  Week. 

12:41-44,  The  widow  and  the  two  mites. 

Two  of  the  incidents  listed  may  be  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  chronological  misplacements.  Mk.  1:38 

>PauI  Wernle,  Die  Synoptieehe  Frage  (1899),  S.  125. 

To  the  list  should  be  added:  Mk.  3:13-19a  {Appointment  of  the 
Twelve — absent  from  Matthew,  though  the  First  Gospel  does  con¬ 
tain  an  enumeration  of  the  persons,  Mt.  10:2-4^  and  perhaps 
Mk.  14:51-52  (The  young  man  follows) ^  though  this  incident  may 
be  regarded  as  a  detail  belonging  to  The  Betrayal  (Mk.  14:47-50). 
And  the  textual  matters  defined  by  Mk.  4:26-29  and  9:38-40  are 
scarcely  to  be  classed  as  separate  incidents.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  parables  belonging  to  the  group  bep:inning  with  The  sower; 
while  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  giving  an  account  of  a  prior 
incident,  an  incident  forming  no  part  of  the  succession  of  events 
present^  in  Mark,  though  tne  narration  of  it  is  made  part  of  the 
incident  which  may  be  d^ribed  as  The  final  Galilean  instruction 
(Mk.  9:33-50).  The  passage  Mk.  11:11  is  treated  in  the  main  text. 
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and  1 :39  both  refer  to  tours,  but  the  one  tour  is  concerned 
with  the  near-by  centers  of  population,  while  the  other 
has  to  do  with  all  Galilee.  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
two  verses  now  in  juxtaposition  were  not  orisrinally  so 
placed. 

The  other  incident,  or  part  incident,  is  narrated  in 
Mk.  11:11.  Matthew  seems  clearly  to  put  the  account  of 
Purging  the  Temple  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Last  Week 
(Mt.  21 :12).  Apparently,  the  Lukan  narrative  also  places 
it  upon  the  first  day  (Lk.  19 :45) .  Moreover,  that  seems 
the  fitting  time.  The  Markan  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
out  of  accord  with  this,  the  purging  of  the  Temple  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  second  day.  Moreover,  Mk.  11 :11  is  lacking 
in  respect  to  significant  content.  These  matters  may  be 
harmoniously  adjusted  if  we  accept  the  view  that  the 
textual  matter  icot  ‘irepi^Xaf/dfitvo^  .  .  .  €»  *Iepo(roAv/ta  (Mk. 
ll:llb-15a)  and  the  passage  Kol  eurtXBdv  .  .  .  cttI  StSaxD 
avTov  (Mk.  11 :15b-18)  will  when  interchanged  reproduce 
the  original  text.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do,  especially 
since  it  is  possibe  to  suggest  a  competent  cause.  We  note 
that  the  two  blocks  of  textual  matter  consist  of  73  and 
84  words,  respectively.  These  blocks  may  accordingly 
very  well  have  been  consecutive  columns  of  a  roll  or  the 
first  and  second  pages  of  a  codex  leaf.  The  interchange 
of  two  column-portions  of  a  papyrus  or  parchment  roll 
or  the  reversal  of  a  page  portion  of  a  papyrus  or  parch¬ 
ment  codex  might  easily  occur,  if  we  assume  proper 
breaks  in  the  roll  material  or  the  breaking  out  of  the  leaf 
from  the  codex. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  that,  at  this 
stage  of  the  account  of  the  Ministry,  Mark  was  originally 
in  close  accord  with  Matthew.  We  have  only  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  night  intervened  between  Mt.  21:19  and 
21 :20.  That  is,  the  Matthaean  writer  begins  a  new  day 
without  giving  any  express  indication  of  doing  so.  We 
have,  then,  a  good  explanation  of  the  present  deviation 
of  the  Markan  text.  As  long  as  this  explanation  can  be 
maintained  as  a  reasonable  one,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
base  an  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  upon  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conceiving  a  secondary  Mark  as  having  been  pro- 
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duced  with  the  present  contradiction  of  the  Matthaean 
order  that  we  find  associated  with  Mk.  11:11. 

The  reader  is  not  asked  to  accept  the  assumption  of  a 
misplacement  having  taken  place  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  point  between  Mk.  1:38  and  1:39.  But,  as  this 
may  very  well  have  occurred,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
whether,  even  so,  any  priority  argument  favorable  to 
Mark  may  be  obtained.  Such  an  argument  might  arise, 
under  the  assumption  of  a  primary  Matthew  and  a  sec¬ 
ondary  Mark,  because  of  some  difficulty  in  assuming  that 
the  Markan  writer  originally  produced  a  narrative  con¬ 
sistent  with  Matthew  at  the  point  under  consideration. 
Would  we  be  required  to  understand  that  he  had  inserted 
something  at  a  point  where  the  Matthaean  text  shows 
by  its  close  connection  that  nothing  could  be  introduced? 
Or,  would  we  have  to  allow  that  the  Markan  interpolation 
effected  too  much  of  a  chosure  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Matthaean  narrative?  Or,  would  we  have  to  grant  some 
other  inconsistency?  Any  such  requirement  would  create 
difficulty  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  Matthew;  and,  as, 
under  the  assumption  of  direct  dependence,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  first  two  Gospels  must  be  viewed  as  primary 
to  the  other,  a  difficulty  for  Matthaean  priority  means  an 
argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark. 

Now  the  incidents  narrated  in  Mk.  1:21-28;  29-31; 
32-34  and  35-38  seem  to  belong  together.  *Sk  awayioy^ 
(1 :29)  is  explained  by  the  preceding  (V  rfj  awaytay^  (1:23), 
and  wpos  Svpav  (1:33)  likewise  by  cis  tV  oUiav  (1:29). 
Similarly,  irfmi  and  i$fjK6cv  (1:35)  are  explained  by  *o^tas 
Sc  yfvofuvrj^  (1 :32)  and  ck  ohclav  (1 :29) .  If  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  good,  then  the  portion  of  text  1 :21-38  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  single  Markan  block,  or  an  indivisible  portion  of  such 
a  block.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  with  Mk. 
1:14-20.  The  going  into  Capernaum  (Mk.  1:21)  may  be¬ 
long  either  to  the  preceding  or  the  following  text. 

'  If  we  assume  that  originally  Mk.  1 :38  and  1 :39  did  not 
occur  together,  apparently  the  only  suggestion  as  to  the 
primitive  i)osition  of  1 :21-38  is  that  it  followed  1 :39-45 
and  preceded  4:35 — 5:21.  This  suggestion  comes  from 
the  Matthaean  order.  Mk.  1 :21-38  is  to  be  put  into  the 
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position  of  Mt.  8:14-17.  This  is  required  because  of  the 
parallelism  of  Mk.  1:29-34  with  Mt.  8:14-17;  and  by 
the  requirement  that  Mk.  1:21-38  is  to  be  taken  as  in¬ 
divisible.  In  Matthew,  8:14-17  is  preceded  by  4:23 — 8:4 
and  followed  by  8 : 18-27 ;  so  that  the  incident  narrated  in 
Mk.  1 :21-28  is  to  be  viewed  as  having  taken  place  between 
what  is  narrated  in  Mt.  8:1-4  and  8:18-27  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Mk.  1 :35-38  is  to  be  understood  as  having  occurred 
between  the  events  of  Mt.  8:16-17  and  8:18-27.  If,  now, 
these  interpolations  are  impossible,  then  we  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  rather  serious  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  assumption  that  Matthew  was  an  exemplar  for 
Mark.  As  already  explained,  this  would  amount  to  an 
argument  for  Markan  priority. 

An  examination  of  the  Matthaean  text  will,  however, 
disclose  no  impossibilities  in  understanding  that,  between 
the  incident  of  Toiiching  the  leper  (Mt.  8:1-4)  and  that 
of  Curing  of  Peter* s  mother-inAaw  (Mt.  8:14-15),  both 
the  incident  of  The  centurion* s  servant  (Mt.  8:5-13)  and 
also  that  of  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1:21- 
28)  might  very  will  have  occurred.  Nor  is  there  any 
real  difficulty  in  assuming  that  between  the  incidents  in 
Mt.  8:16-17  and  8:18-27  a  night  intervened  during  which 
the  Savior  lodged  at  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew. 
The  healing  and  casting  out  took  place  on  the  evening 
immediately  following  the  Sabbath.  On  the  evening  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  storm  occurring  during  the  passage.  In  Mat¬ 
thew  (8:18),  we  learn  the  reason  for  the  departure  from 
the  words  *l8<i>v  8c  o  *Ii;<tow9  'd^Aov  ircpt  avrov.  In  Mark  (4 :36) , 
the  multitude  is  mentioned,  but  is  not  referred  to  as  the 
reason  for  the  departure  to  the  other  side. 

The  entire  series  of  events  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing,  be  tabulated  as  follows,  beginning  before 
and  continuing  after  the  Markan  block. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why,  under  the  assumption  of  a  primary  Mat¬ 
thew,  the  Markan  writer  may  not  have  omitted  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  The  eenturion*8  servant  and  have  introduced  those 
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of  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  and  of  the  Tour  of  the 
near-by  town^cities,  and  having  found  it  unnecessary  to 
perceive  any  conflict  in  order  between  the  two  Gospels 
because  of  Mk.  11 :11,  we  are,  it  would  appear,  entitled 
to  claim  that  there  are  in  Mark  no  known  chronologically 
misplaced  incidents,  unparalleled  in  Matthew,  which 
afford  a  basis  for  inferring  Markan  priority. 

PROBABLE  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 


Incident 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Tour  through  all  Galilee 

4:23-25 

1:39 

(Sermon  on  the  Mount) 

(6:1— 8:1) 

1:40-45 

Touching  the  leper 

The  centurion’s  servant 

8:2-4 

8:5-13 

The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit 

1:21-28 

Curing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law 

8:14-16 

1:29-31 

Healing  and  delivering  of  many 

8:16-17 

1:32-34 

Tour  of  near-by  town-cities 

1:35-38 

Calming  the  storm 

8:18-27 

4:35-41 

Under  Alternative  No.  U,  we  are  permitted  a  good  deal 
of  latitude  in  framing  an  h3rpothesis  to  account  for  the 
production  of  a  Matthaean  compilation  from  a  Markan 
exemplar.  The  Mark  we  set  up  as  the  primary  document 
may  be  assumed,  almost  at  will,  to  be  chronological  here 
and  non-chronological  there,  to  agree  with  and  disagree 
from  Matthew  in  adhering  to  and  diverging  from  the 
historical  progression.  If  necessary,  we  may  assume  non- 
chronological  sequences  in  Mark  at  points  where  Mat^ 
thew,  because  of  partial  or  complete  absence  of  parallels, 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees.  In  short,  we  have  so  much 
liberty  of  choice  that  it  would  seem  possible  now,  if  ever, 
so  to  construct  the  hypothesis  that  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  explains  the  facts  an  argument  favoring  the 
priority  of  the  Second  Gospel  would  surely  emerge.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hypothesis  must  not  contravene  the  facts,  as 
this  would  simply  invite  early  destruction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  possibilities  of  adjustment  between  assumptions 
and  data  are  so  considerable  in  the  present  case  that,  in 
view  of  the  negative  results  already  obtained  from  a  study 
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of  the  possible  assumptions  under  the  heads  of  a  chronc^* 
lofirical  and  a  non-chronological  Second  Gospel,  failure 
would  now  appear  to  warrant  us  in  entertaining  very 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  any  arguments  in  favor  of 
Markan  priority  are  really  derivable  from  a  comparison 
of  the  orders  of  the  first  two  Gospels. 

A  formidable  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  high  prob¬ 
ability  that  in  the  First  Gospel  we  have  a  document  which 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  author  contained  a  narrative 
that  was  presented  in  an  absolutely  chronological  order.* 
As  soon  as  we  make  the  primitive  Matthew  chronological 
throughout,  the  original  Markan  deviations  automatically 
become  departures  from  the  historical  order.  This  clamps 
the  vise  on  the  hypothesis.  All  the  deviations  of  Mark 
become  non-chronological  and  all  the  paralleled  sequences 
become  chronological.  There  remains  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise,  under  the  general  hypothesis  of 
a  non-chronological  Mark,  of  any  liberty  of  choice.  We 
have  already  seen,  under  Alternatives  Nos.  2  and  3,  little 
or  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  argument  for  the  priority 
of  Mark  is  to  be  obtained  by  viewing  the  Matthaean 
writer  as  a  compiler  who  followed  the  Second  Gospel  in 
departures  from  the  historical  order  or  by  conceiving 
that  Markan  pairs  of  incidents  in  erroneous  sequence  are 
in  Matthew  represented  at  most  by  a  single  incident. 
Nor  does  it  now  appear  that  these  assumptions  will  give 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  developing  an  argument  favor¬ 
ing  Markan  priority,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  charge  up  against  the  Matthaean 
writer  any  departures  from  chronological  order. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  if  we  make  the  first  Gospel 

*  The  passa^  concerning  the  birthday  celebration  of  Herod  and 
the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt.  14:3-12)  needs  be  regarded 
as  no  exception,  but  merely  as  a  retrospect  intended  to  nve  an 
explanation  for  the  words  of  Herod  when,  in  Mt.  14:2,  he  uses 
language  implying  that  John  was  already  dead.  The  course  of 
the  narrative  may,  I  think,  be  taken  thus:  The  Savior  visited 
Nazareth  and  was  ill  received;  at  this  juncture  Herod  hears  of  the 
miracles;  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  disciples  of  John  report 
to  Jesus  who  afterwards  leaves  Nazareth  (cKcidcv,  Mt.  14:13)  and 
goes  to  the  desert  place.  It  is  not  necessary  so  to  press  the  sense  of 
avtxwftrurtv  iKudfv  ev  vXoitf  (He  departed  thence  by  boat)  as  to 
require  the  lake  shore  as  the  point  of  departure. 
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a  compilation  based  on  the  Second,  the  position  in  Mat¬ 
thew  of  the  incident  of  The  precioiis  ointment  becomes 
at  once  an  example  of  acquiescence  in  wrong  chronology. 
John  very  explicitly  states  that  the  entrance  into  the  city 
occurred  subsequently  (Jn.  12:12).  It  is  important,  log¬ 
ically,  to  show  that  the  erroneous  position  of  this  incident 
in  Matthew  cannot  be  cited  by  advocates  of  Markan 
priority  as  evidence  of  insufficient  chronological  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel. 
The  incident  is  wrongly  placed  in  our  extant  versions 
and  copies  but  this  cannot  be  attributed  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  Matthaean  author.  Let  us  now  attend  to 
this  matter. 

If  the  First  Gospel  is  the  prior  document,  there  is  no 
especial  difficulty  in  understanding  that  originally  this 
little  narrative  occupied  a  position  between  chapters  20 
and  21,  and  that  the  present  position  is  due  to  a  mechan¬ 
ical  displacement  in  no  way  referable  to  the  author,  a 
displacement  arising  out  of  an  accident  to  a  very  ancient 
copy,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  roll  or  a  codex.  But,  if 
Mark  be  set  up  as  the  prior  document,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  ascribe  acquiescence  in  the  wrong  placement 
of  the  incident  to  the  Matthaean  author.  That  is  to  say, 
whatever  necessity  there  is  to  refer  acquiescence  in  the 
misplacing  of  the  incident  to  the  original  writer  of  the 
First  Gospel  arises  only  when  Mark  is  made  the  prior 
document.  As  the  priority  of  Mark  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved  and  is  not  yet  proved,  we  have,  in  consequence, 
no  evidence  that  the  incident  of  The  precious  ointment 
was  accepted  as  belonging  in  its  present  position  by  the 
writer  of  Matthew.  Furthermore,  if  we  take  the  reason¬ 
able  view^ — ^the  scientific  view — ^that  if  possible  the  Synop¬ 
tic  and  the  Johannine  accounts  arc  to  be  brought  into 
accord,  then  an  argument  favoring  Matthaean  priority 
may  be  derived  from  what  appears  to  be  the  only  available 
explanation  of  the  present  Matthaean-Markan  position  of 
the  event  The  reconciliation  with  John  seems  to  require 
that  it  was  the  writer  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  Gospels 
who  set  the  account  of  this  incident  in  its  right  chrono¬ 
logical  place.  The  later  writer  merely  followed  his  exem- 
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plar  and  acquiesced  in  the  wrong  placement.  These  con¬ 
siderations  result  in  making  Matthew  that  earlier  Gospel. 
For,  it  is  in  Matthew  and  not  in  Mark  that  it  can  well 
be  conceived  that  a  transfer  from  the  right  place  to  the 
present  one  occurred.  While  the  detachment  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  position  it  now  has  in  both  Gospels  may 
readily  be  effected  without  disturbance  of  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative,  it  is  only  in  Matthew  that  replacement 
to  the  Johannine  position  can  be  carried  out.  Insertion 
of  the  Markan  account  at  the  proper  place — ^that  is,  be¬ 
tween  chapters  10  and  11  is  unsuitable.  In  Mk.  14:3, 
we  have  the  words:  “And  while  he  was  in  Bethany.” 
If  we  attempt  to  place  the  passage  Mk.  14:3-9  in  the 
position  designated,  we  will  have  in  the  following  con¬ 
text — ^that  is,  at  Mk.  11 :1 — a  second  reference  to  Bethany. 
And  this  second  reference  seems  to  imply  that  Bethany 
is  now  first  approached  upon  the  present  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  :  “And  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  unto 
Bethphage  and  Bethany.”  Accordingly,  the  situation  is 
substantially  this:  It  is  necessary  to  assume  the  thing 
which  is  to  be  proved — ^namely,  the  priority  of  Mark — 
in  order  to  obtain  evidence  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
acquiesced  in  the  wrong  placement.  If,  however,  Mat¬ 
thew  is  made  prior,  the  wrong  position  is  readily  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  an  accident  and  is  accordingly  not  refer¬ 
able  to  the  writer.  It  would  seem  then  that  we  are  not 
required  to  debit  the  wrong  placement  or  acquiescence 
in  such  a  placement  to  the  writer  of  Matthew. 

With  the  First  Gospel  accepted  as  originally  chrono¬ 
logical  throughout,  we  have  the  primitive  Markan  devia¬ 
tions  as  departures  from  the  historical  order.  In  fact, 
we  are  brought  back  to  Alternative  No.  1,  where  these 
deviations  are  so  regarded.  That  is  to  say,  the  high 
probability  that  the  Matthaean  writer  made  no  chrono¬ 
logical  errors  entails  upon  our  effort  to  modify  and  adjust 
the  hypothesis  of  a  prior  and  non-chronological  Mark  all 
the  disabilities  which  we  found  attached  to  Alternative 
No.  1. 

We  come  now*  to  a  difficulty  which  persists,  whatever 
modifications  and  adjustments  we  seek  to  make.  We  are 
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compelled  to  retain  a  prior  Mark  and  a  compiled  Matthew. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conjunction  of  notable  and  rather  numerous 
evidences  of  independence  in  chronology  with  indications 
of  marked  and  extensive  dependence  in  other  matters. 

Whatever  hypothesis  we  set  up,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
testimony  of  the  two  documents  themselves  be  heard. 
Here  is  evidence,  and  evidence  of  a  high  order.  In  the 
very  text  of  Matthew  are  to  be  read  chronological  indi¬ 
cations  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  points  at  which  Matthew  deviates  from  Mark. 
At  no  less  than  three  of  the  Matthaean  points  of  devia¬ 
tion,  we  are  not  left  to  infer  the  historical  sequence  from 
the  documentary  sequence.  There  are,  in  the  text  itself, 
chronological  indications  assertive  of  the  order.  I  cite 
in  this  connection  the  following  passages:  Mt.  9:18; 
13:53-54;  14:1.  In  Mark,  likewise,  are  to  be  found  simi¬ 
lar  chronological  indications  at  points  where  the  order 
of  events  deviates  from  the  Matthaean  order,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  passages  Mk.  4 :35  and  11 :12. 

The  differences  in  order  present  a  formidable  problem. 
And  a  notable  situation  is  created  by  the  severe  clash 
between  the  two  documents  in  respect  to  the  sequence  at 
the  close  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  The  Sower  and  other  parables  (Mt.  13:1-52= 
Mk.  4:1-34).  The  First  Gospel  continues  its  narrative 
with  the  account  of  the  Visit  to  His  own  country  (Mt. 
13:53-58),  while  the  Second  Gospel  proceeds  with  its 
narrative  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  different  incident, 
that  of  Calming  the  storm  (Mk.  4:35-41).  In  both  cases, 
let  it  be  particularly  noted,  the  chronological  sequence  is 
asserted.  This  is  the  situation  in  our  present  texts  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  In  the  First  Gospel  we  have:  “he 
departed  thence.  And  coming”  (/xcr^pcv  hcdOtv,  Kal  ixB^v) 
and  in  the  Second  Gospel :  “On  that  day,  when  even  was 

come**  (cv  hceivrj  ry  i7/*cpa  oil/w  yevo/ievrjs) . 

Any  hypothesis  for  the  derivation  of  Matthew  from 
Mark  must  take  into  account  the  foregoing  facts  as  to 
the  chronological  assertions  to  be  found  in  the  First  Gos¬ 
pel  at  points  where  deviations  occur,  and  the  hypothesis 
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must  face  not  only  the  asserted  deviations,  but  all  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  primitive  order  of  Mark.  The  phenomena 
cited  are  tansrible  and  real. 

We  have  then  a  considerable  number  of  instances  where 
the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  displays  notable  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  exemplar  insofar  as  chronology  is  concerned. 
How  shall  this  be  reconciled  with  the  evidences  of  de¬ 
pendence  that  would,  under  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
a  compiler,  have  to  be  admitted  as  everywhere  observable 
in  his  narrative  of  the  Ministry?  Disregarding  all  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  two  Gospels  in  connection  with 
discourse  material,  we  have  nevertheless  a  very  extensive 
amount  of  similarity.  There  are  but  a  handful  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  Matthew  from  3:1  on  to  the  end  that  are  not 
parallels  of  Markan  events.  Except  for  a  very  few  cases 
of  variations  in  the  order  of  details,  examples  of  which 
may  be  found  at  Mt.  3:4-6  (=Mk.  1:5-6)  and  Mt.  8:26 
(=Mk.  4:39-40),  the  First  Gospel  presents  the  parallel 
accounts  in  such  way  that  the  minor  matters  succeed  one 
another  in  the  same  sequence.  The  language  referable 
to  the  writer  and  exclusive  of  the  discourse  material  is 
often  similar  and  not  infrequently  identical.  Dependence 
in  the  foregoing  respects  pervades  the  narrative  of  the 
Ministry  throughout. 

The  difficulty  to  which  attention  is  now  being  drawn 
concerns  the  conjunction  of  independence  and  dependence, 
a  difficulty  which  apparently  attaches  to  any  hypothesis 
which  makes  Matthew  a  derivative  of  Mark.  But  let  us 
proceed. 

Whatever  adjustments  we  may  make  in  the  hypothesis, 
in  consequence  of  our  liberty  of  modification,  we  still  have 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  concentration. 
We  may,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  any 
longer  a  concentration  of  chronological  error  in  the 
Markan  exemplar,  because  we  may  exercise  our  discre¬ 
tion  and  effect  a  distribution.  That  is,  we  may  regard 
some  of  the  Markan  deviations  from  Matthew  as  correct 
and  thus  lessen  the  concentration,  and  we  may  make  some 
of  the  agreements  in  order  chronological  errors.  But,  no 
adjustments  of  assumptions  will  apparently  avail  to 
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chansre  the  fact  that  in  the  first  third  of  Mark  occur  much 
the  largrer  part  of  the  chronological  deviations  from  Mat¬ 
thew.  This  concentration  remains. 

Again,  our  hypothesis  still  continues  to  assume  more 
or  less  chronological  error  on  the  part  of  the  Second  Gos¬ 
pel.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  chronological  depar¬ 
tures  in  Mark  that  are  certainly  attributable  to  the  writer. 
The  situation  created  by  Mk.  1:38-39  and  11:11  are  to 
be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than  the  author  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  No  known  errors  in  the  historical  progression, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  forty-odd  assertions  of 
chronological  sequence,  preclude  us  from  regarding  Mark , 
as  a  non-chronological  narrative.  Consequently,  we  seem 
unable  to  avoid  the  difficulty  growing  out  of  a  basic  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  h3rpothesis  under  discussion,  the  difficulty 
that  the  hypothesis  makes  Mark  non-chronological. 

Finally,  however,  we  adjust  and  readjust,  we  still  have 
Ten  Mighty  Works  between  the  Sermon  and  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve.  We  still  have  no  detailed  account 
of  a  miracle  or  discourse  preceding  the  Sermon  and  we 
have  no  substantial  interruptions  of  the  series  of  ten  mira¬ 
cles.  And  we  still  have  a  Matthaean  compiler  with  Mark 
as  exemplar  before  him.  Accordingly,  we  will  be  unable 
to  escape  the  difficulty  created  by  the  necessity  of  view¬ 
ing  this  compiler  as  refusing  the  notable  miracle  of  The 
man  with  the  unclean  spirit  instead  of  omitting  one  of 
the  two  non-Markan  miracles  at  the  end  of  the  series 
of  “ten.” 

In  view  of  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  it  would  appear 
impossible  to  juggle  the  assumptions  and  produce  by  any 
mixture  of  Alternatives  Nos.  1-3  an  hypothesis  so  capable 
of  explaining  the  facts  as  to  make  this  circumstance  in 
effect  a  direct  argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark.  I  now 
close  the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  deriving  such  an 
argument  under  the  assumption  that  Mark  is  non-chron¬ 
ological. 

The  Indirect  Argument 

We  have  already  found  that  apparently  no  direct  argu¬ 
ment  of  any  substantial  character  may  be  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  orders  in  which  the  incidents  are 
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narrated  in  the  first  two  Gospels.  There  remains  the  duty 
of  inquiring  whether  indirectness  may  not  succeed  where 
directness  has  failed.  I  reproduce  W.  C.  Allen’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  indirect  argument 

'‘Now  the  dependence  of  one  Gospel  upon  the  other  is  undeniable. 
The  question  is  which  is  prior.  In  Mt.  xiv. — xxviii.=Mk.  vi.  14 — 
end  the  two  agree,  not  only  in  phraseology  but  also  in  order  of 
events.  It  would  be  possible  here  to  hold  that  Mark  had  excerpted 
from  Matthew.  But  in  Mt.  i.-xiii.=Mk.  i.-vi.  13  the  order  of  events 
is  very  different.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
whilst  it  is  easy  to  explain  this  difference  on  the  principle  that 
Matthew  has  rearranged  and  expanded  Mark’s  narrative  on  a 
literary  and  artistic  basis  (not  a  chronological  basis),  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  motive  which  can  have  led  Mark  to  rearrange 
the  sections  as  they  stand  in  Matthew.”  W.  C.  Allen,  The  Exposi¬ 
tory  Times,  vol.  xi  (1899-1900),  (“Two  Critical  Studies  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel,  11”),  The  Dependence  of  St.  Matthew  i.-xiii.  upon 
St.  Mark,  p.  283. 

It  is  assumed  here  that  we  now  have  the  two  Gospels 
in  substantially  their  primitive  forms — order  and  all. 
Naturally,  then,  if  with  Allen  we  conceive  also  that  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  exemplar  and  derivative,  there 
are  but  two  alternatives.  Either  the  Markan  order  was 
constructed  by  a  compiler  who  had  the  Matthaean  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  before  him,  or  else  the  order  of  the 
First  Gospel  was  produced  by  a  dependent  writer  who 
worked  with  our  present  Second  Gospel  in  hand,  tinder 
the  conditions  stated,  there  is  no  third  choice;  so  that, 
once  we  find  either  alternative  impossible,  the  other  is 
automatically  established.  Allen  thinks  it  impossible  to 
find  a  motive,  assignable  to  the  Markan  writer,  that  is 
competent  to  explain  the  production  of  the  Markan  order 
from  the  Matthaean. 

That  this  sequence  in  the  derivation  of  one  of  the  orders 
from  the  other  cannot  be  entertained  was  likewise  ex¬ 
pressed  nearly  nine  decades  ago  by  C.  Lachmann : 

“In  fact  I  maintain  that  no  suitable  reason  can  be  found  of  such 
character  that  Mark,  because  of  its  influence,  may  be  conceived 
as  having  perverted  here  the  order  of  Matthew,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  here  Luke  also  agrees  with  Mark  in  pretty  much 
everything.”  C.  Lachmann,  Theologisehe  StudUn  und  Kritiken 
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(1835),  article  ordine  narrationum  in  evangeliis  synopticis,** 
p.  577.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  confident  language  used  by 
both  these  writers — ^Allen  and  Lachmann — ^there  are  two 
answers  to  the  indirect  argument,  both  of  them  effective. 
(1)  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  assign  a  motive  to  the 
Markan  writer  when  we  conceive  him  as  a  compiler  work¬ 
ing  with  the  First  Gospel  before  him.  And  this  assump¬ 
tion  may  be  made  just  as  plausible  as  the  reverse  where 
the  Matthaean  writer  produces  his  narrative  from  the 
Second  Gospel  by  a  process  of  derivation.  (2)  We  are 
not  shut  up  to  an  acceptance  of  the  two  Gospels  as  we 
now  have  them.  In  fact,  without  excluding  derivation, 
we  may  account  for  the  deviations  between  the  two  Gos¬ 
pels  quite  apart  from  any  assignment  of  purpose  to  the 
secondary  writer.  It  is  quite  a  tenable  proposition  that 
Mark  is,  in  the  extant  copies  and  versions,  in  a  condition 
as  to  order  that  is  quite  different  from  that  which  existed 
at  the  very  outset,  when  the  writer  penned  his  pages. 

It  is  important  to  maintain  clear  ideas  as  to  the  logical 
situation.  Let  the  reader  not  suppose,  then,  that  I  am 
presenting  arguments  with  the  immediate  object  of  vin¬ 
dicating  the  priority  of  Matthew.  Not  at  all.  What  I 
am  now  engaged  in  doing  is  laying  down  a  barrage  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  battlefield  all  those  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  priority  of  the  Second  Gospel  which  cluster 
around  the  matter  of  order.  The  battle  will  be  won  and 
lost  in  a  contest  in  which  they  will  not  participate.  At 
the  moment,  my  business  is  to  show  that  no  substantial 
argument  for  the  priority  of  Mark  can  be  coaxed  or  forced 
out  of  considerations  arising  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  orders  of  events. 

I  propose,  in  setting  forth  the  two  answers  to  the  in¬ 
direct  argument,  to  accept  what  may  be  regarded  as  in 
effect  a  challenge  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  Markan 
writer  when  conceived  as  a  dependent  evangelist  who 
nevertheless  deviates  in  the  matter  of  order  from  his 

4  Eqnidem  causam  idoneam,  qua  ductus  hie  Marcus  ordinem  Mat- 
thaei  pervertisse  putandus  sit,  nego  reperiri  posse,  praesertim  cum 
Lucas  quoque  hie  paene  in  omnibus  cum  Marco  consentiat:  .  .  . 
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ex^plar.  I  suggest  that  he  deviated  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  chronology.  What  we  have  to  examine  at 
the  moment  is  the  comparative  probability  in  the  matter 
of  priority.  Under  the  assumption  that  neither  Gospel 
has  suffered  any  substantial  derangement  in  its  order, 
we  are  to  decide  whether  the  considerations  favoring 
Markan  priority  when  compared  with  those  favoring  Mat- 
thaean  priority  outweigh  these  latter.  We  have  already 
investigated  rather  thoroughly  the  direct  arguments 
which  may  be  adduced  on  the  side  of  the  priority  of  Mark, 
and  we  have  found  no  real  substance.  Accordingly,  what 
remains  is  simply  to  consider  whether  the  alleged  im¬ 
possibility  of  making  Mark  secondary  is  sufficiently  real 
to  produce  an  argument  of  any  substantial  value  in  favor 
of  the  priority  of  this  Gospel.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
substance  in  the  direct  arguments  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mark  in  the  prior  place,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  develop  any  great  plausibility  for  Matthaean  priority 
and  Markan  dependence.  I  have  only  to  equal  the  plausi¬ 
bility  on  the  other  side.  I  care  but  little  about  doing  more 
in  this  present  section  of  my  examination  than  what  is 
certainly  enough  to  complete  the  clearance  of  the  battle¬ 
field. 

That  the  Second  Gospel  was  written  with  a  chrono¬ 
logical  purpose  is  testified  to  by  the  forty-odd  instances 
of  indications  in  the  text  that  are  assertive  of  historical 
sequence.  The  number  is  less  than  that  of  similar  indica¬ 
tions  in  Matthew.  This  is  probably  still  the  case  after 
due  allowance  for  the  greater  amount  of  narrative  in  the 
First  Gospel.  But  forty-odd  is  quite  enough  in  a  little 
book  containing  only  about  11,000  words  altogether.  It 
means  a  chronological  indication  for  every  275  words  or 
less. 

They  occur  in  the  regions  of  deviation  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  So,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  Markan 
writer  meant  to  be  chronological.  Further,  as  we  are 
committed  to  the  assumption  that  the  order  of  Mark  is 
now  substantially  what  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
when  he  wrote  the  book,  we  must  allow  that  his  chrono¬ 
logical  purpose  was  of  such  an  insistent  character  that 
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occasionally  when  altering:  the  Matthaean  order  he  ex¬ 
plicitly  asserts  the  correctness  of  the  change.  See,  in  this 
connection:  Mk.  4:35;  5:21;  6:1.  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  considerations,  I  set  up  the  Markan  writer 
as  a  compiler  actuated  by  a  chronological  purpose  when 
making  his  deviations  from  the  Matthaean  order.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  him  as  one  who  was  thoroughly 
informed,  nor  that  his  corrections  of  Matthew  are  sound ; 
but  only  that  his  intention  was  to  follow  the  true  chron¬ 
ology.  We  must,  however,  take  into  account  an  opposing 
consideration.  The  testimony  of  the  presbyter  John,  com¬ 
ing  down  to  us  through  Papias  and  Eusebius,”  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  discrepant  order  of  Mark  was  noticed  at 
an  early  date,  may  be  explained  as  due  not  to  knowledge 
but  to  what  was  no  more  than  an  opinion  that,  as  between 
the  two  Gospels,  Matthew  was  right  and  the  deviations 
in  Mark  wrong.  As  to  the  consideration  that  we  are 
setting  up  the  later  writer,  and  an  exceedingly  dependent 
writer,  as  a  corrector  of  an  earlier  chronology,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  in  the  present  case  we  may  point  to  the 
Apostle  Peter  as  one  who  may  very  well  be  made  the 
actual  authority  for  the  corrections.  That  Mark  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Peter,  we  may  well  believe,  not  merely  because 
the  presb3rter  John  in  effect  said  so,  but  also  because  this 
is  a  fair  inference  from  the  language  of  the  Apostle  him¬ 
self  in  1  Pt.  5:13. 

It  may  be  further  argued  in  favor  of  the  derivative 
character  of  Mark  that  in  the  principal  region  of  devia¬ 
tion — ^that  is,  in  the  first  third  of  the  book — ^there  do  not 
appear  to  be  evidences  of  a  second  purpose  superimposed 
upon  the  chronological  intention.  The  compiler  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  unembarrassed  by  the  double  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  what  he  deemed  proper  corrections  of  the  Matthaean 
order  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  a  literary  plan. 

As  a  final  consideration  tending  to  show  the  secondary 
character  of  Mark  may  be  mentioned  the  position  of  the 
incident  of  The  precious  ointment.  Since  both  the  First 
and  Second  Gospels  agree  in  placing  this  event  wrong, 

*  Eusebius,  Historia  Eeeleaiaatica,  3:39:15. 
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we  must  grant  that  we  have  in  this  fact  a  very  strong 
argument  favoring  the  existence  of  a  dependent  relation 
between  the  two  documents.  If  we  are  going  to  admit 
the  possibility  at  all  that  the  first  two  Gospels  stand  in 
the  relation  of  primary  and  secondary,  then  either  the 
Matthaean  writer  was  guided  by  Mark  in  giving  this 
event  a  wrong  position,  or  else  the  Markan  writer  was 
similarly  guided  by  Matthew.  That  the  Second  Gosi)el 
was  improbably  the  original  writing  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  only  in  Matthew  may  we  confidently  suppose 
the  narrative  of  the  incident  once  to  have  had  its  right 
place  just  prior  to  the  Entrance  into  Jerusalem.  When, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  the  attempt  is  made  to  put  the 
Markan  account  (Mk.  14:3-9)  into  its  proper  chrono¬ 
logical  position  in  the  Second  Gospel,  we  encounter  the 
absurdity  that,  subsequently  to  the  explicit  portrayal  of 
this  event  as  having  occurred  at  Bethany,  we  find  the 
Markan  text  at  11:1  setting  forth  the  next  step  of  the 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  as  the  arrival  at  “Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany**  There  is  no  such  absurdity,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Matthaean  account  is  transferred  to  a 
position  between  chapters  20  and  21.  So  then,  if  either 
document  ever  had  this  narrative  of  The  precioiLs  oinJt- 
ment  in  the  position  so  explicitly  given  it  by  John — that 
is,  just  prior  to  the  entrance  into  the  city — ^then  Mark  is 
not  that  writing,  but  Matthew.  That  is  to  say,  Mark  is 
a  derivative  of  the  First  Gospel. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  regarding  our  Mark 
not  only  as  secondary  to  Matthew  but  as  a  document  con¬ 
structed  in  accordance  with  a  chronological  purpose,  it 
does  not  seem  inequitable  to  claim  that  a  derivative  Mark 
is  just  as  reasonable  a  conception  as  an  original  Mark, 
in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  priority  is  determinable  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  orders  of  events. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  second  answer  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  Markan  deviations 
from  the  Matthaean  order.  This  second  answer  does  not 
require  the  rejection  of  derivation.  It  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  view  that  either  Matthew  or  Mark  is  a  deriva- 
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tive  of  the  other.  But  it  dispenses  with  any  necessity  for 
a  purpose  in  accountinsr  for  the  deviations  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  writing.  They  are  conceived  as  the  final  outcome 
of  two  accidents  each  resulting  in  a  disarrangement  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  text,  which  was  followed  by  an 
inadequate  effort  at  replacement  in  the  original  order. 
The  writer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rearrangements 
which  produced  the  deviations.  I  have  not  the  space  here 
to  set  this  matter  forth  in  detail.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite 
necessary  to  do  so,  since  a  rather  exhaustive  treatment 
has  already  been  published  in  my  article  on  “The  Order 
of  Events  in  Matthew  and  Mark"’  in  two  installments 
in  the  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  and  July, 
1922.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  hypothesis  is  set  up 
and  shown  to  be  tenable  which  assumes  that  two  ancestors 
of  our  extant  copies  and  versions  of  Mark  each  suffered 
a  physical  derangement  of  its  textual  matter.  One  of 
these  involved,  say,  the  first  third  of  the  book,  and  the 
other,  say,  the  part  of  the  roll  or  codex  containing  the 
narrative  of  certain  events  beginning  with  those  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  Savior  rode  into  Jerusalem.  It  may 
be  shown  in  each  case  that  the  MS  may  have  very  well 
existed  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  possible  to  shift  parts 
in  a  manner  to  produce  now  the  order  of  Matthew,  and 
now  the  order  of  our  present  Mark.  There  are  many 
points  to  understand,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
extended  exposition.  A  new  point  may,  however,  now  be 
emphasized.  There  exists  in  the  extant  texts  of  Mark  a 
place  in  each  of  the  regions  of  deviation  where  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  narrative  appears  to  be  interrupted.  These 
breaks  occur,  the  one  at  the  point  where  the  present  text 
passes  from  1:38  to  1:39,  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of 
11:11.  These  phenomena  have  already  received  some 
attention  in  the  section  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
“Assumption  that  Mark  is  not  chronological,  in  the  sub¬ 
section  concerned  with  “Alternative  No.  3.”  We  have 
then,  in  the  text  itself,  in  both  regions  of  deviation,  evi¬ 
dence  indicative  of  some  disturbance  of  the  original  nar¬ 
rative,  of  a  disturbance,  in  fact,  that  is  not  attributable 
to  the  writer.  My  explanation  of  a  mechanical  break-up 
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followed  by  an  inadequate  replacement  meets  this  situa^ 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  my  hypothesis  which  requires  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  first  third 
of  Mark  is  agreeable  to  a  break  right  at  the  transition 
from  1 :38  to  1 :39,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  page  132 
of  the  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1922,  which 
contains  the  first  installment  of  the  article  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Or,  the  reader  may 
turn  to  page  205  of  the  issue  of  the  same  magazine  for 
April,  1924,  in  the  section  of  the  present  article  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  certain  of  Lachmann’s  views.  The 
same  hypothesis  of  mechanical  break-ups  of  ancient  Mss. 
of  Mark  is  likewise  agreeable  to  a  division  point  between 
“temple”  and  the  “and”  next  following  in  11:11.  The 
theory  accounts  very  well  for  all  the  deviations  between 
the  two  Gospels  and  makes  it  a  tenable  proposition  that 
Mark  once  disclosed  everywhere  in  its  series  of  parallels 
to  the  First  Gospel  precisely  the  same  order  of  events 
that  we  now  find  in  Matthew. 

But  this  does  not  settle  the  matter  of  priority.  Which 
was  the  primitive  order,  that  which  is  now  observed  in 
the  First  Gospel  or  that  which  we  see  in  our  present 
Second  Gospel?  Assuming  derivation  and  Markan  prior¬ 
ity,  we  may  ask  whether  Matthew  was  derived  from  a 
Mark  which  originally  displayed  the  order  known  to  us 
but  which  had  suffered  derangement  prior  to  its  use  as 
exemplar  by  the  Matthaean  writer,  or  whether  the  writer 
of  the  First  Gospel  employed  a  Markan  document  which 
had  suffered  no  derangement  and  disclosed  the  Matthaean 
order.  Or,  still  assuming  derivation  but  making  Mark 
secondary,  we  may  ask  whether  what  actually  occurred 
was  not  a  Mark  produced  in  the  Matthaean  order  and 
later  deranged  to  its  present  sequence  of  events. 

All  these  views  are  tenable,  if  we  go  no  further.  There 
are  a  number  of  considerations,  however,  which  indicate 
that  the  original  order  of  Mark  was  the  Matthaean  order. 
The  discontinuities  at  Mk.  1:38-39  and  11:11  may  be 
cited.  These  discontinuities  are  associated  with  the  order 
we  now  observe  in  Mark.  We  may  thus  eliminate  that 
one  of  the  three  views  which  sets  up  a  prior  Mark  orig- 
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inally  in  the  present  order  of  this  Gospel  but  in  the  Mat- 
thaean  order  when  used  by  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel. 
This  elimination  applies  to  the  first  view  stated.  But 
even  this  reduction  of  the  alternatives  does  not  settle 
the  matter  of  priority,  as  we  still  have  left  an  hypothesis 
on  each  side.  But  it  does  leave  the  matter  even.  It  is 
just  as  probable  that  Mark  was  secondary  as  that  it  was 
primary. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  maintain  that  the  deviations  from 
the  Matthaean  order  that  we  observe  in  Mark  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  Gospel  after  derivation  from  Matthew  and 
in  consequence  of  a  mechanical  derangement  followed  by 
an  inadequate  attempt  to  reproduce  the  order  existent 
before  the  accident.  We  are  accordingly  not  under  any 
compulsion,  when  Mark  is  assumed  a  derivative  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  to  assign  some  motive  competent  to  produce  the 
Markan  deviations.  Nothing  purposive  is  required. 

The  foregoing  discussion  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  effort  to  establish  the  priority  of  Mark  by  the 
use  of  the  indirect  argument  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  orders  of  events  seems  doomed  to  failure  because 
of  two  adverse  considerations,  either  of  them  alone  being 
competent  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  argument — (1) 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  make  it  about  as  plausible 
that  Mark  was  derived  from  Matthew  as  it  is  that  the 
reverse  derivation  occurred;  and  (2)  it  is  not  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  originally  there  were  any  disagree¬ 
ments  in  the  order  of  events  between  the  two  Gospels. 

In  the  next  installment,  I  plan  to  summarize  briefly 
the  principal  matters  concerning  order  that  have  occu¬ 
pied  our  attention  from  page  553  of  the  issue  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1923,  through  the  installments  in  the  issues  for 
January  and  April,  1924,  and  through  the  present  install¬ 
ment — over  100  printed  pages.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to 
say  here  that  our  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of 
order  has  made  it  rather  clear,  I  trust,  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  substantial  argument  for  the  priority 
of  Mark  over  Matthew  can  be  developed  from  these 
phenomena. 


(To  be  continued.) 


JESUS  CHRIST,  NO  EXORCIST 

REVEREND  WM.  W.  EVERTS,  D.D. 

The  first  reference  in  Jewish  literature  to  the  exorcism 
of  demons  is  found  in  the  book  of  Tobit  which  was  written 
in  the  second  century  B.  C.^  The  second  is  found  in 
Josephus  who  tells  of  a  performance  of  an  exorcist  named 
Eleazar  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  about 
70  A.  D.2  There  is  but  one  verse  in  the  Bible  which  uses 
the  word  exorcist.®  Luke  tells  of  seven  sons  of  Scaeva 
at  Ephesus  who  were  vagabond  Jews  and  Exorcists. 

The  Lord  Jesus  knew  of  the  practice,  for  he  asked  the 
Pharisees,  “by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?”  Not 
receiving  an  answer  he  added,  “they  shall  be  your  judges.” 
Harnack  was  greatly  perplexed  because  Paul  in  his  letters 
makes  no  reference  to  exorcism,  and  he  said  that  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  omission  has  yet  been  found.* 

Those  scholars  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  borrowed  everything,  whether  true  or  false,  from 
surrounding  nations,  maintain  that  they  learned  exorcism 
from  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  Do  not  the  rabbis  say  that 
Jesus  took  under  his  skin,  before  he  left  Egypt,  their 
rules  and  formulas?®  Many  say  that  the  Jews  learned 
the  black  arts  while  in  Babylon,  but  H.  Duhm®  finds  no 
trace  of  such  assimilation.  The  later  prophets  make  no 
mention  of  the  daevas  of  Persia,  and  C.  H.  Toy^  says  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  direct  influence  of  Greece.  M.  Dibe- 
lius®  claims  that  exorcism  was  autochthonous  and  indige¬ 
nous  with  the  Jews.  The  condition  of  that  people  fore¬ 
shadowed  that  which  was  to  come  as  described  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.®  “Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  sea  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you  having 
great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time.”  It  is  described  as  an  evil  and  adulterous  genera¬ 
tion,  a  generation  of  vipers.  As  the  people  were  led  by 
the  blind  they  both  fell  into  the  ditch.  As  they  had  lost 
the  fear  of  God  they  naturally  feared  demons.'® 

As  they  were  dispersed  over  the  earth  they  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  spreading  this  fear  among  the  nations.  They 
taught  them  to  use  in  incantations  the  names  of  Abraham, 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  and  Emmanuel.^^ 
Juvenal  tells  how  Roman  matrons  turned  to  Jewish  sor- 
ceries.'*  As  we  have  seen,  even  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
invited  a  Jewish  exorcist  to  demonstrate  his  art  before  his 
court.  Pliny  the  elder  in  his  history  of  nature  exposes 
their  lying  tricks.^  Justin  Martyr  makes  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jewish  exorcists.^*  Two  thousand  sorcerers  were 
condemned  at  Rome  by  the  Praetor  L.  Nevius  and  were 
either  crucified,  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  hurled  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.^® 

The  Talmud,  which  was  begun  about  200  A.  D.,  abounds 
with  stories  of  the  ways  distinguished  rabbis  had  with 
demons.  They  told  of  their  living  on  fire  and  water,‘« 
of  blind  ones  who  lived  in  caper  bushes  and  stumbled  over 
roots  of  trees,  of  Liliim,  feminine  demons,  with  wings 
and  flowing  hair,''  of  1,000  at  the  left  hand  and  10,000 
at  the  right,'®  of  18,000  in  the  air  Saturday  nights,'*  of 
300  species  or  bands,*®  of  one  with  a  calf’s  head  with  a 
horn  revolving  in  the  middle,  and  covered  with  scales," 
and  of  a  dragon  with  seven  heads.**  They  could  be  de¬ 
tected  by  scattering  ashes  near  the  bed  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  the  tracks  of  their  cock’s  feet  could  be  plainly 
seen.  Diseases  were  attributed  to  demons  and  each  dis¬ 
ease  had  its  demon.  Demons  were  sometimes  treated  as 
hobgoblins,  and  Satan  was  regarded  as  a  stupid,  clumsy 
enemy.*®  The  effort  was  to  make  demons  harmless  if  not 
helpful.** 

Exorcism  was  a  trade  with  its  books  of  formulas.  They 
sold  amulets  with  charms  in  them,  magical  words  like 
the  Ephesian  letters,  darkness,  light,  earth,  year,  sun, 
truth,  which  were  inscribed  on  the  pedestal,  girdle,  and 
crown  of  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.*®  Phylacteries 
were  sold  with  words  from  Deuteronomy  as  an  ever  pres¬ 
ent  automatic  guard  against  demons.*®  Some  of  the  words 
were  meaningless  jingles  like  Shabriri.*'  The  dragon 
with  seven  heads  lost  one  as  each  letter  was  dropped  in 
repetition  from  the  word.*®  It  was  said  that  angels  had 
taught  incantations  to  Noah  and  that  he  put  them  in  a 
book  which  he  gave  to  Shem.  Eleazar,  who  exorcised  a 
demon  before  Josephus,  used  Solomon’s  root  attached  to 
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a  ring  which  he  put  to  the  nostril  of  the  demoniac  to  draw 
the  demon  out.  The  name  of  Noah  or  Solomon,  or  Heze- 
kiah,  chief  magicians,  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
demons.^**  In  the  book  of  Tobit  the  demon  is  smoked 
out  by  the  stench  from  the  burning  of  the  heart  and  liver 
of  a  fish.  Incantations  against  demons  were  prescribed 
by  the  highly  cultivated  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  formula  to  be  used  by  priests  each  day 
to  chase  demons  from  churches.®^ 

It  is  commonly  said  by  men  who  should  know  better 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  accommodated  himself  to  the  views 
concerning  demons  current  in  his  day.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  A  greater  contrast  cannot 
be  conceived  than  that  between  the  foolish  notions,  and 
the  superstitious  practices,  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  and 
the  simple,  direct  command  of  our  Lord  as  he  cast  them 
out.  There  are  only  two  points  in  which  he  agrees  with 
the  Jews,  once  in  adopting  the  Septuagint  designation 
of  demons  as  spirits  dwelling  in  desert  places^^  and  again 
in  finding  large  numbers  of  them,  a  legion  at  Gadara. 
Otherwise  his  position  is  absolutely  opposed  to  theirs.  The 
question  was  once  asked,  whence  hath  this  man  wisdom? 
He  certainly  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  of  demons 
from  the  synagogue.  The  Jews  met  demons  generally 
by  night,  Jesus  always  by  day.  They  gave  them  bodies. 
He  said,  “a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones.”  They  ad¬ 
jured  them,  he  never  used  the  word.  They  used  them  as 
servants.  He  treated  them  as  criminals.  They  claimed 
that  they  propagated  their  kind.'*^  He  declared  that, 
“Angels  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,”  and 
he  spoke  of  “the  devil  and  his  angels.”  They  identified 
demons  and  diseases.  He  treated  possession  as  a  distinct 
affliction.^*  Sometimes  it  is  mentioned  alone,  at  other 
times  with  other  ailments.  Possession  is  mentioned  in 
the  gospels  more  frequently  than  any  other  affliction. 
Forty-four  verses  in  Matthew,  49  in  Luke,  and  61  in  Mark 
are  devoted  especially  to  these  cases.  The  accounts  of 
these  cures  are  just  as  trustworthy  as  the  reports  of 
other  miracles.  The  immediate  cure  of  the  demoniac  is 
the  infallible  proof  of  a  miracle.  Science  has  exposed 
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superstition  but  it  cannot  disprove  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
because  the  witnesses  are  numerous  and  competent. 

The  interest  centered  not  in  the  demon  but  in  the  de¬ 
moniac,  in  the  transfer  of  possession  of  the  victim  from* 
the  demon  to  the  Savior,  for  in  every  case  the  issue  was 
moral  and  spiritual.  The  demoniacs  were  never  rebuked, 
were  never  warned  to  sin  no  more  lest  some  greater  evil 
should  befall  them.  They  appear  as  innocent  victims  of 
the  demons.  One  boy  was  seized  when  a  child.  Mary 
Magdalen,  out  of  whom  seven  devils  were  cast,  became  a 
Christian  leader.  The  demoniac  of  Gadara,  when  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind,  was  sent  at  once  as  an  evangelist 
throughout  Decapolis.  These  afflicted  ones  may  have  suf¬ 
fered  with  no  responsibility  of  their  own  or  of  their 
parents,  and  it  might  have  been  said  of  them  as  of  the 
man  bom  blind,  “neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his 
parents  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  him.”  It  was  casting  out  demons  that  aroused 
the  Pharisees  to  blasphemy  and  may  be  to  the  commission 
of  the  unpardonable  sin.  When  they  charged  Jesus  with 
casting  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  to  be  stronger  than  Satan,  the  strong  man 
armed,  and,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  come  nigh  to 
them.  All  that  our  Lord  says  about  Satan  and  his  bear¬ 
ing  upon  man’s  moral  state  finds  its  echo  in  the  human 
consciousness.  If  Jesus  had  accommodated  himself  to 
the  false  and  foolish  notions  of  the  Jews  he  would  have 
foresworn  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  truth  and  de¬ 
stroyed  confidence  in  himself  without  which  he  could 
have  had  no  spiritual  influence.  The  more  common  such 
trickery,  the  less  impression  Christ  would  have  made  had 
he  imitated  these  jugglers.  How  could  the  holy  one  con¬ 
firm  a  popular  delusion?  Only  base  teachers  spread  delu¬ 
sion. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  explain  how  the  demoniacs  were 
restored,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Son  of 
God  could  have  pretended  to  perform  a  miracle.  Bishop 
Gore”  asserts  that  “it  is  quite  certain  that  Jesus  believed 
in  evil  spirits  and  in  their  activity  among  men,  and  not 
only  did  he  believe  this,  but  he  made  it  a  quite  distinct 
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element  in  his  teaching.”  It  seems  to  be  that  not  only 
the  personal  experience  of  individual  souls  but  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  organization  and  continuity  of  evil  influence 
in  the  world  suggest  the  truth  of  the  explanation  which 
our  Lord  certainly  adopted  as  his  own.  I  fail  to  see  what 
right  men  have  to  treat  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  their 
activity  as  error  and  delusion  or  as  childish  fancy  which 
the  mature  mind  outgrows.  He  said,  “Behold,  I  have  given 
you  authority  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.”  No  doubt 
it  was  the  sense  of  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil  among 
Christians  which  as  much  as  anything  promoted  the 
spread  of  the  church. 

If  there  was  no  miracle,  this  dilemma  remains.  Either 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  deceived  or  the  Evangelists  were 
deceivers.  The  latter  alternative  is  taken  by  President 
Andrew  D.  White,  but  no  motive  can  be  suggested  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should  frame  up 
a  conspiracy  to  blacken  the  name  of  their  master. 

It  is  Dean  Shailer  Mathews^®  who  takes  the  other  alter¬ 
native  and  saves  the  reputation  of  the  three  biographers 
by  sacrificing  the  character  of  the  master.  “There  is  no 
evidence,”  he  says,  “that  Jesus  accommodated  himself  to 
current  beliefs  he  knew  to  be  erroneous.  He  seems  rather 
to  have  shared  in  the  popular  demonology.”  This  view 
that  mars  the  clearness  of  the  fact  of  the  Lord  must  be 
accepted  unless  there  were  demons  in  possession  of  the 
faculties  of  men.  Dean  Mathews  does  not  charge  the 
Lord  with  deliberately  deceiving  the  multitude.  No  one 
is  hated  so  much  as  a  fraud.  But  our  Lord  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  not  to  propagate  error  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously.  “I  am  the  truth,”  he  said, 
and  what  he  said  concerning  another  matter  was  just  as 
true  concerning  the  existence  of  demons:  “If  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.” 

No  one  then  denied  that  Jesus  cast  out  demons.  All 
his  enemies  charged  him  with  was  his  collusion  with  Beel¬ 
zebub  in  driving  them  out.  The  charge  that  he  had  a 
devil  he  met  with  a  simple  denial,  “I  have  not  a  devil,” 
and  then  showed  that  the  charge  involved  an  impossibility 
for  “if  Satan  be  divided  against  Satan  his  Kingdom  cannot 
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stand.”  He  knew  the  demons,  and  they  knew  him  better 
than  spirits  in  the  flesh  knew.  They  gave  him,  not  out 
of  love,  but  from  dread  of  their  judge,  the  most  exalted  , 
titles,  but  he  rebuked  and  silenced  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  stories  of  the  casting  out  of  demons 
are  really  parables,  but  parables  are  introduced  as  para¬ 
bles  and  miracles  as  miracles.  If  there  was  no  miracle, 
no  lesson  could  be  drawn  from  it.  This  explanation  is 
offered  as  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  miracles.  But  myth¬ 
ical  explanations  like  the  natural  accounts  devised  by 
Paulus  do  not  satisfy  the  reason.  Miracles  are  called 
unscientific  because  science  cannot  account  for  them.  It 
is  an  idle  boast  for  SchmiedeP^  to  claim  that,  ”we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  everything  by  known  psychological  laws  which 
can  be  observed  in  crises  of  great  mental  exaltation.”  It  is 
said  by  some  scholars  that  these  miracles  were  performed 
by  some  latent  laws  of  nature.  Latent  laws  of  nature  is 
a  phrase  used  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  scientific  men  are 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  miracle ;  but  why  cannot  the 
latent  laws  that  were  used  successfully  2,000  years  ago 
be  employed  today?  The  greater  control  over  nature  man 
has  acquired,  the  greater  is  his  mortification  that  he  can¬ 
not  explain  by  known  natural  laws  the  works  of  Christ. 

Miracles  like  casting  out  of  demons  proved  God’s  lib¬ 
erty,  and  exposed  the  ignorance  of  man  in  denying  God’s 
liberty  over  nature.  Nature  is  general  and  impersonal. 

A  miracle  is  particular  and  personal.  God  is  hidden  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  He  is  revealed  to  all  men  in  the  mira¬ 
cles.  Miracles  do  not  change  the  laws  of  nature.  They 
are  for  men,  not  for  nature.  They  change  men’s  minds 
and  hearts  as  nothing  else  can  do.  It  was  miracles  that 
made  Moses  the  leader,  Elijah  the  reformer,  and  Jesus 
the  redeemer  of  Israel.  The  wisdom  of  Jesus  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Socrates.  There  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison  as  to  his  wonderful  works,  for  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks  did  no  miracle.  A  miracle  awakens  awe  that  the 
wisest  words  cannot  inspire. 

The  claims  of  Christ  were  too  great  to  be  believed, 
unless  they  were  supported  by  miracles.  The  question 
is  not,  are  miracles  historically  credible,  but  is  the  gospel 
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without  the  miracles  historically  credible.  The  Lord  him¬ 
self  appealed  from  his  words,  from  himself,  to  his  works, 
when  he  said,  “if  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  father,  believe 
me  not.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  believe  the  works.” 
There  may  be  morality  without  miracle,  but  there  can  be 
no  redemption.  The  internal  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
the  moral  character  of  Christians,  is  used  to  make  the 
miracles  credible,  but  it  is  the  miracles  that  make  the 
moral  character  of  Christians  possible.  Christ  the  teacher 
cannot  be  separated  from  Christ  the  miracle  worker.  The 
miracles  are  not  the  embroidery,  they  are  of  the  very 
texture  of  the  gospels.  If  natural  religion  is  sufficient 
the  miracles  are  superfluous ;  but  paganism,  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  religion,  is  sufficient  answer  to  that  question.  Mira¬ 
cles  are  possible,  if  God’s  omnipotence  is  probable  and  He 
is  moral,  and  certain,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  accept  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  competent  witnesses. 
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“Mediaeval  Heresy  and  the  Inquisition.”  By  A.  S. 
Turberville,  M.C.,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  Lecturer  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  North  Wales,  Late  Scholar  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  London,  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son. 

In  this  scholarly  work  we  have,  “primarily  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  an  account  of  the  heresies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  them.”  It 
“does  not  profess  to  be  a  history,  even  the  briefest,  of 
the  mediaeval  Inquisition.”  “Its  main  concern  is  with 
doctrine,  and  for  that  reason  chapters  on  Averrhoism  and 
on  Wyclifitism  and  Hussitism  have  been  included,  though 
they  have  little  bearing  on  the  Inquisition.”  H.  C.  Lea's 
great  work  “was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  since  then  much  has  been  written.  As  the  present 
work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  light  of  some  of  these 
more  recent  investigations,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
of  utility  to  rather  closer  students,  as  well  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  as  a  review  of  the  subject  suggested  by  the 
writings  of  Lea's  successors,  both  partizans  and  critics.” 
Medieval  heresy  itself  and  the  Church's  dealing  with  it 
are  both  “complex  and  highly  controversial”  subjects,  and 
therefore  the  author  does  not  hope  that  his  treatment  of 
them  will  “be  accepted  as  impartial  by  the  adherents  of 
all  types  of  religious  belief.” 

The  twofold  conclusion  arrived  at  is  “that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ultra-Protestant  conception  of  ecclesiastical  intoler¬ 
ance  forcing  a  policy  of  persecution  on  an  unwilling  or 
indifferent  laity  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  unhistorical,”  and 
that  “some  recent  Catholic  apologists,  in  seeking  to  ex¬ 
culpate  the  Church,  have  tended  to  underestimate  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Church,  and  to  read  into  the 
Middle  Ages  a  humanitarianism  which  did  not  actually 
then  exist.” 

The  book  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  said  partly 
because  the  author  has  succeeded  well  in  bringing  a  large 
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amount  of  historical  material  into  brief  compass  in  good 
order,  but  more  especially  because  the  reader  is  taught 
by  precept  and  example  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 
men  of  those  times.  To  know  what  would  be  thought 
heresy  we  must  know  what  was  the  accepted  norm  of 
thought  and  action.  To  judge  fairly  what  was  done  about 
heresy  one  must  put  himself  as  nearly  as  may  be  en  rap- 
port  with  the  then  existing  order  and  see  the  danger  to 
it  which  would  be  seen  by  men  who  were  its  guardians. 
This  book,  therefore,  while  written  primarily  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  mediaeval  heresies,  is  incidentally  valuable  as  a 
lesson  in  the  way  to  read  history.  Jesse  Johnson. 

The  People's  Corporation.  By  King  C.  Gillette,  Boni 

and  Liveright,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  237.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  book  presents  one  of  the  various  theories  of  social¬ 
ism.  The  difference  between  these  various  theories  is 
mostly  in  the  labels,  like  the  famous  distinction  between 
Rhine  wine  and  vinegar.  This  brand  of  socialism  is  prop¬ 
erly  Corporate  Socialism.  The  author  calls  his  book  “The 
People's  Corporation” ;  an  appropriate  sub-title  would  be 
“A  Compendium  of  Economic  Fallacies” ;  they  are  about 
all  here.  The  most  illuminating  review  of  the  book  will 
be  an  enumeration  of  these  fallacies  in  order.  The  order 
may  not  be  logical,  but  it  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  the  author. 

I.  The  first  fallacy  presented,  indeed  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  book,  is  presented  on  the  title  page.  “Every 
human  being  should  be  free — ^it  is  his  birthright — as  free 
as  though  he  were  the  only  living  being  on  earth.”  One 
is  reminded  of  another  famous  aphorism,  that  of  Jacob 
Riis,  concerning  the  man  who  tried  to  practice  this  “lib¬ 
erty”  on  Broadway,  emphasizing  it  by  flinging  out  his 
fist  and  hitting  a  man  on  the  nose.  Riis  says,  “I  learned 
right  there  that  my  liberty  ends  where  my  neighbor's 
nose  begins.” 

II.  This  book,  like  all  socialistic  propaganda,  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  universal  altruism,  whereas  uni¬ 
versal  selfishness  prevails.  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
instinct  of  life ;  sin  has  perverted  it  into  downright  mean 
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selfishness.  A  secondary  fallacy  connected  with  this  one 
is  that  socialism  lookingr  toward  universal  altruism  will 
secure  the  highest  productivity,  whereas  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  works  it  suppresses  personal  initiative.  Remem¬ 
ber  Russia. 

III.  The  next  fallacy  here  presented  is  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  universal  selfishness  is  brought  about  by  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  whereas  acquisitiveness,  as  the  author  calls 
it,  is  one  of  the  three  natural  human  desires;  the  desire 
to  enjoy  things,  the  desire  to  obtain  things,  the  desire  to 
do  things.  These  are  God-given  desires  and  holy  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  sin  has  come  in  and  perverted  them ;  the  desire 
to  enjoy  things  into  the  “lust  of  the  flesh,”  the  desire  to 
obtain  things  into  “the  lust  of  the  eye,”  the  desire  to  do 
things  into  “the  pride  of  life.” 

Several  phases  of  this  fallacy  are  presented  throughout 
the  book.  It  is  said  that  out  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  “grew  the  human  desire  to  possess  property.”  But 
the  desire  to  obtain  things  is  not  a  secondary  desire,  but 
a  primary  one,  and  there  is  an  innate  sense  of  justice  in 
the  desire  to  possess  the  results  of  one’s  efforts.  Another 
secondary  phase  of  this  fallacy  is  that  selfishness  is  the 
result  of  methods  and  environment,  whereas  it  is  in  the 
persons,  else  the  method  and  environment  would  not 
appeal  to  it.  A  third  phase  of  this  fallacy  is  that  in  some 
other  ideal  method  and  economic  system  this  selfishness 
would  not  appear,  whereas  the  selfishness  being  in  the 
persons,  they  will  take  it  with  them  into  any  system  de¬ 
vised.  The  last  form  of  this  fallacy  in  the  People’s  Cor¬ 
poration  is  that  the  various  sub-corporations,  to  which 
the  author  would  commit  all  the  labor  and  business  and 
enterprise  of  this  world,  would  be  entirely  free  from  self¬ 
ishness.  Theoretically  a  corporation  in  its  charter  might 
be  made  wholly  altruistic,  but  administration  of  corpora¬ 
tions  is  by  men,  and  the  men  will  bring  in  the  personal 
selfishness  that  is  in  themselves. 

IV.  Another  fallacy  presented  in  the  book  is  that  cap¬ 
ital  is  not  a  producer  at  all.  But  if  I  have  come  by  my 
money  honestly,  there  is  a  very  important  sense  in  which 
my  money  is  myself ;  it  is  so  much  of  my  brawn  or  brain 
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or  energy  saved  up  and  set  to  work  for  me.  The  man 
who  wastes  his  strength  and  energy  diminishes  his  pro¬ 
ductivity;  in  like  manner  he  who  saves  it  adds  to  his  pro¬ 
ductivity.  He  may  even  get  some  of  the  savings  of  another 
to  help  his  own  productivity,  and  for  this  he  should  com¬ 
pensate  that  other. 

V.  The  next  fallacy  of  the  book  is  that  capital  is  not 
necessary  to  enterprise,  whereas  no  great  advancement 
can  be  made  in  enterprise  without  accumulation;  but 
accumulation  is  capital,  whether  it  belongs  to  all,  or  to 
few,  or  to  the  government,  or  to  the  Corporation.  To 
whom  it  belongs  is  of  no  real  concern  to  the  individual 
so  long  as  it  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  is  kept  at  work 
in  enterprise. 

VI.  Still  another  fallacy  is  that  we  may  get  entirely 
rid  of  competition,  and  that  it  is  an  end  to  be  sought.  But 
wherever  there  are  two  persons  and  a  desirable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  there  is  sure  to  be  competition.  Moreover,  emula¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  most  wholesome  of 
all  the  spurs  of  endeavor ;  but  emulation  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  competition. 

VII.  The  next  fallacy  presented  is  that  production  is 
confined  wholly  to  those  who  make  things  or  first  start 
them  on  their  way  to  usefulness,  and  that  all  others  in 
the  world  of  effort  are  parasites.  A  Chinook  salmon  is 
not  worth  very  much  to  me  while  it  is  in  the  river  or  even 
after  a  fisherman  has  caught  it;  and  the  man  who  delivers 
it  at  my  door  has  added  a  distinct  value  to  that  fish. 

VIII.  Still  another  fallacy  is  that  human  beings  are 
essentially  gregarious  and  like  to  be  herded  together, 
whereas  they  are  domestic.  Cattle  herd  together,  but  the 
Lord  hath  set  the  children  of  men  in  families.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  scheme  for  gathering  all  the  people  of  America  into 
one  great  city  is  as  appalling  as  it  is  absurd. 

IX.  The  last  fallacy  of  the  book  is  that  any  other  than 
Divine  Providence  could  rule  all  the  affairs  of  this  world 
as  is  proposed  for  the  “General  Manager”  of  the  “People’s 
Corporation.” 

The  one  good  thing  in  this  book  is  the  author’s  manifest 
good  will.  But  if  he  would  know  how  much  practical 
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value  there  is  in  that  good  will,  let  him  try  it  himself. 
He  has  made  a  great  fortune  under  our  present  economic 
system,  which  seems  to  him  so  iniquitous.  Let  him  now 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  delightful  joy  of  the  altruism 
of  distributing  his  accumulations  to  the  common  weal,  and 
take  his  place  to  “work  for  his  board  and  clothing,”  as  he 
would  have  us  all  do  in  the  People’s  Corporation. 

Friend  Gillette,  take  a  shave  with  your  own  razor ;  “use 
a  Gillette.”  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Messiah  According  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  By  B.  A.  M.  Schapiro,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Hebrew-Christian  Publication  Society,  83  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  director  of  the 
Hebrew-Christian  Publication  Society  in  order  to  give  a 
concise  presentation  of  what  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  say  concerning  the  Messiah.  It  consists 
entirely  of  Scripture  texts  aranged  in  Harmony  fashion, 
an  O.T.  Messianic  passage  on  one  page,  and  its  corres¬ 
ponding  N.  T.  reference  on  the  opposite  page. 

A  few  of  the  0.  T.  passages  will  hardly  bear  the  par¬ 
ticular  Messianic  reference  here  placed  upon  them,  but 
the  majority  of  the  passages  are  most  excellently  chosen. 
Every  Bible  student,  either  pastor  or  layman,  will  enjoy 
this  booklet,  and  profit  by  its  perusal. 

The  publishers  of  the  pamphlet  request  us  to  announce 
that  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  reader  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  who  requests  it.  j.  l.  Kelso. 

The  Minister’s  Everyday  Life.  By  Lloyd  C.  Douglas, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1924.  Pp.  220.  Price,  $1.75. 
'This  book  stresses  the  same  items  as  does  a  seminary 
course  in  pastoral  theology.  But  this  pounding  on  the 
essentials  of  pastoral  work  is  good,  for  the  church  has 
always  needed  and  always  will  need  trained  and  effective 
pastors. 

This  book  is  written  especially  for  the  young  man  just 
entering  the  ministry,  and  the  reviewer  is  frank  to  say 
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that  he  considers  the  work  well  done.  A  vein  of  humor 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  j.  l.  Kelso. 

Manual  for  the  Study  op  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
By  H.  E.  Dana  and  Julius  R.  Mantey.  Published  by 
H.  E.  Dana,  Seminary  Hill,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Pp.  168. 
Price,  $2.75. 

This  manual  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  'Tt  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
student  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  field  in  simple  outline  form  as  an  introduction  to  a 
more  detailed  and  exact  study.  It  presupposes  an  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  Greek.”  The  major  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  syntax.  In  the  choice  of  material,  in 
the  illuminating  manner  of  statement,  and  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement  of  the  printed  text  the  student  is  able 
to  get  a  quick,  accurate  and  lasting  impression  of  each 
separate  point  of  syntax.  j.  l.  Kelso. 

Neues  Evangelienbuch.  Gebete  und  Bibellesungen  fur 
den  offentlichen  Gottesdienst,  fiir  Schul-  und  Einzel- 
Angedacht :  von  Emanuel  Linderholm,  S.S.  Theo.  Doc¬ 
tor,  Professor  in  Uppsala.  F.  Andreas  Perthes  A.-G. 
Gotha-Stuttgart.  1924.  Pages  XXIX  and  112.  4  mk. 
gold. 

“This  is  a  very  serviceable  liturgy  for  both  clergy  and 
laity.”  Such  is  the  descriptive  announcement  of  the  little 
book.  Examination  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  reader’s 
appreciation  of  the  very  helpful  suggestions  given  for 
choice  of  Scriptural  passages  for  devotional  reading.  The 
book,  beginning  with  prayers  and  readings  for  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  follows  the  Church  calendar  through 
the  Christmas  Season  and  the  New  Year,  Lent,  Easter¬ 
time,  and  Pentecost.  Beginning  with  Trinity  Sunday  and 
thenceforward  are  very  helpful  suggestions  for  each  Sun¬ 
day  on  the  Work  and  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Founding,  Establishing,  and  Expanding  of  Tlie  Church. 
To  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  the  book  should  be 
very  useful;  to  ministers  of  non-liturgical  churches  the 
book  has  its  value.  It  serves  to  remind  one  of  the  variety 
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of  themes  upon  which  the  minister  may  speak  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  each  bearing  a  logical  relation  to  the  preceding  one 
and  looking  forward  to  the  next.  Ministers  inclined  to 
have  hobbies  in  their  preaching  which  they  “harp”  upon 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  others,  would  do  well  to  possess 
such  a  book  to  remind  them  of  the  wonderful  expanse 
prevailing  in  the  all-embracing  work  of  The  Holy  Spirit. 

The  suggested  prayers  are  spiritual  and  full  of  rever¬ 
ence.  Richard  Lee  Kortkamp. 

Master  Missionary  Series.  George  H.  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  12mo,  about  225  pages.  Each,  $1.35 
net. 

Livingstone,  the  Master  Missionary,  by  Hubert  F.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  Wilson. 

Mackay  of  Uganda,  the  Missionary  Engineer,  by  Mary 
Yule. 

Chalmers  of  New  Guinea,  by  Alexander  Small.  , 
Jackson  of  Moukden,  by  Mrs.  Dougald  Christie. 

Ion  Keith-Falconer,  of  Arabia,  by  James  Robson. 

This  Missionary  series,  announced  last  summer,  has 
been  issuing  from  the  press  rapidly.  Five  more  volumes 
are  before  me  now  for  review.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  each  volume.  The  idea  of  the 
Series  is  well  conceived;  it  is  not  intended  to  give  ex¬ 
haustive  biographies  of  these  pioneer  missionaries,  “Mas¬ 
ter  Missionaries,”  as  they  are  styled,  but  rather  to  pre¬ 
sent  word  pictures  of  missionary  characters.  From  the 
literary  standpoint  the  volumes  are  planned  on  the  short- 
story  model.  The  success  of  the  individual  books  is 
largely  to  be  measured  by  the  attainment  of  this  ideal. 
In  this  they  differ  much.  The  first  of  the  Series,  Henry 
Martyn,  was  a  supreme  work  of  art;  no  succeeding  vol¬ 
ume  has  yet  equalled  that  It  is  a  pity  that  all  could  not 
have  been  written  by  the  same  author;  but  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  impossible.  This  is  not  to  pronounce  condemnation 
upon  the  literary  style  of  the  latter  volumes.  They  are 
usually  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  though  occasionally 
rather  mediocre. 

The  books  are  intended,  and  admirably  suited,  to  serve 
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as  inspiration  for  the  present  generation  of  volunteers 
and  recruits  for  volunteers. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Cyclopedia  op  Commencement  Sermons  and  Bacca¬ 
laureate  Addresses.  By  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.  George 
H.  Doran,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  XII  and  323.  $3.00 
net. 

pelightful,  stimulating,  helpful,  if  not  used  too  much! 
But,  of  course.  Presidents  of  Educational  Institutions  are 
not  likely  to  use  them  too  much.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  twelve  addresses  and  sermons  representing  nearly  one 
hundred  different  individuals  and  institutions.  Such  fa¬ 
miliar  names  as  Hillis,  Hibben,  Hadley,  Cadman,  Kelso, 
Stevenson,  Wells,  Conwell,  Abbott,  James  Bryce,  Gray, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  make  a  most  alluring  incentive  to 
book  lovers.  Present  day  eloquence  is  nowhere  better 
represented  than  in  this  volume. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Students'  Historical  Geography  op  the  Holy  Land. 
By  William  Walter  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D.  George  H. 
Doran,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  XXI  and  66  with  appen¬ 
dix  of  many  excellent  maps.  $2.00  net. 

This  is  an  excellent  compendium  for  class-room  work, 
for  which  it  is  mainly  intended.  It  suffers  from  its  brev¬ 
ity,  as  does  every  short  historical  geography.  Two  values 
are  essential  to  Historical  Geography,  information  and 
inspiration.  Compendiums  give  information  but  almost 
necessarily  lack  the  perspective  necessary  to  give  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  few  mistakes,  one  may  say  inevitably, 
for  no  work  of  the  kind  is  ever  perfect.  The  innumerable 
points  to  be  guarded  make  perfection  in  details  impos¬ 
sible;  and  so  we  may  excuse  the  mistakes.  The  devices 
for  assistance  of  the  historical  imagination  are  good ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  this  will  be  an  admirable  text-book,  but 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  reading-book  large  enough 
to  furnish  inspiration. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN  ZUM  Hexateuchproblem.  Von  Max 
Lohr.  I.  Der  Priesterkodex  in  der  Genesis.  Verlasr 
von  Alfred  Topelmann  in  Giessen.  1924. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  application  of  the 
subjective  method  in  the  Higher  Criticism.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  those  who  must  keep  informed  on  the  latest 
fringes  of  that  theory.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental 
error  creeps  in  at  the  very  outset.  The  author  defines 
the  meaning  of  tolodoth  in  Genesis,  applying  the  sub¬ 
jective  method  instead  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
etymology  of  the  word  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  it  is  used.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
found  a  perfectly  symmetrical  development  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  from  births  to  families,  to  history,  to 
origins.  The  fanciful  meanings  which  he  finds  have  no 
true  etymology  and  are  not  sustained  by  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Genesis.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Practicai.  Basis  of  Christian  Belief.  An  Essay 
in  Reconstruction,  by  Percy  Gardner,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  of 
the  British  Academy,  and  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  French  Institute  and  the  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Published  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1923.  288  pp.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  discover  what  are  the  true 
grounds  of  faith  for  the  modem  Christian,”  and  to  this 
end  the  inquiry  carries  us  to  the  classical  documents  of 
the  Christian  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  observed 
facts  of  psychology  on  the  other.  The  author  is  persuaded 
that  the  creed  of  Christianity  must  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  history  and  psychology,  in  order  that  we  may  discern 
what  is  of  permanent  validity  in  that  creed,  and  be  able 
to  defend  it  in  the  forum  of  discussion.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  the  Creeds  have  been  kept  unaltered  in 
words,  they  have  changed  their  real  meaning  constantly 
with  a  changing  intellectual  outlook.  And  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  what  they  mean  to  tis.  How  can  the  jewels 
be  reset  so  as  to  suit  modem  modes  of  thought? 

As  the  title  of  the  book  suggests,  the  author  follows 
the  empirical  method,  and  is  obviously  both  helped  and 
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hindered  by  that  method.  Helped  in  so  far  as  it  leads 
him  to  take  account  of  the  facts  of  religious  psychology, 
hindered  in  so  far  as  it  leads  him  to  discount  those  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  religion  which  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  put  to  the  pragmatic  test.  He  affects  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
divine  ideas,  or  impulses,  which  are  regarded  as  active 
forces  in  the  world,  urging  and  molding  life  to  divine 
ends. 

“The  basis  of  religion  is  experience,  in  particular  the 
experience  of  ain  and  its  removal,  and  of  the  answer  to 
prayer.  On  such  experiences  must  be  based,  in  the  first 
place,  an  intense  conviction  of  a  Power  within  which 
works  for  righteousness;  and  in  the  second  place,  all 
assertions  as  to  the  divine  attributes.  By  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  which  discloses  to  us  other  selves  in  the  world,  we 
reach  the  assertion  of  an  objective  Deity  who  is  good,  who 
answers  prayer,  and  whose  being  includes  personality.” 

The  author’s  treatment  of  personality  is  lucid  and  in¬ 
forming,  and  one  could  wish  that  he  had  confined  his 
effort  to  psychology.  Amid  much  that  is  commendable 
and  that  strengthens  the  impulse  to  better  living,  his 
theological  opinions  are  saturated  with  error. 

He  holds  that,  owing  to  moral  imperfection  and  the 
limitation  of  intellectual  outlook,  the  message  of  the  in¬ 
spired  prophets  was  subject  to  endless  perversion  and 
adulteration ;  that  the  definite  predictions  of  the  prophets 
were  very  often  falsified;  that  the  creation  story  is  a 
mjrth;  that  the  descriptions  of  the  Judgment  recorded 
by  Matthew  and  Paul  cover  much  illusion;  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  records  of  the 
Synoptists,  but  must  go  behind  them  in  pious  imagination 
to  discover  the  ideal  humanity  of  the  Saviour;  that  the 
Jewish  idea  of  God  started  in  primitive  superstition ;  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  held  a  monadic  view  of  Christ;  that 
Paul  thought  of  Christ  as  a  great  spiritual  power,  a  sort 
of  subordinate  deity ;  that  John’s  view  of  Christ  is  trans¬ 
fused  with  Hellenic  culture;  that  the  hero  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  not  the  historic  Jesus,  but  the  Christ  of  the 
experience  of  the  post- Apostolic  Church;  that  we  have 
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no  knowledsre  of  any  metaphysical  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
to  his  relation  to  God  and  the  world  of  spirit ;  that  Jesus 
suffered  an  illusion  concerning  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  that  such  illusion  does  not  seriously  diminish 
our  veneration  for  the  Saviour  ( !) ;  that,  even  when  we 
seem  to  reach  the  actual  utterances  of  the  Saviour,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  take  them  as  infallible;  that  in  the 
shadow  of  any  infallibility  man  becomes  a  mere  parasite, 
and  begins  at  once  to  degenerate;  that  the  Incarnation 
is  a  process  going  on  for  ages,  and  exhibited  in  its  noblest 
form  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  we  do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  at  the  resurrection,  nor  need  we 
curiously  inquire ;  that  the  fall  of  man  was  mythological, 
representing  simply  the  natural  revolt  of  man  against 
divine  control,  and  that  the  Atonement  likewise  must  be 
transferred  from  the  realm  of  history  to  that  of  ex¬ 
perience;  that  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
important  in  the  present  connection ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  spoken  of  throughout  the  Gospels  as  a  divine  impulse 
or  influence;  that  the  miracles  with  which  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  broidered  do  not  need  to  be  accepted  as  literal 
history. 

In  so  far  as  such  opinions  are  accepted.  Dr.  Gardner’s 
book  will  have  a  disintegrating  influence  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  evangelical  belief.  The  designation,  “An  Essay 
in  Reconstruction”  is  misleading.  RoBT.  M.  Kerr. 

What  is  True  Religion?  By  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Mac- 

Alpine,  M.A.,  D.D.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.,  New  York,  1923.  206  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  and  success  of  this  Buffalo 
pastor  is  revealed  in  his  engaging  method  of  presenting 
the  evangelical  message.  This  book  of  sermons  reminds 
us  again  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  author  implies  in  the  first  sermon  of  the  series 
that  Christianity  cannot  be  explained,  but  his  sermons 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  splendid  explanatory  matter,  and 
Dr.  MacAlpine’s  auditors  doubtless  learn  much  from  him 
as  to  what  Christianity  is.  He  deals  with  the  great 
themes  in  a  simple  and  attractive  manner;  he  is  earnest 
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and  convincing.  We  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that 
Christ  '*has  nothing  to  say  .  .  .  about  social  questions” ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  a  manifest  self-contradiction  to  be  told 
that  “we  must  aim  at  growth,  whether  we  actually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  growing  or  not,  ...  it  is  not  success  that  counts. 
It  is  effort,  and  a  few  pages  later  to  be  advised  “first  of 
all,  don’t  try  to  grow  in  grace.”  But  the  defects  of  the 
book  are  relatively  slight,  and  are  such  as  pertain  to  the 
human  vessel,  not  to  the  divine  message  it  bears.  The 
virtue  of  the  book  is  that  it  leads  to  Christ  and  feeds 
the  inner  man.  robt.  M.  Kerr. 

God’s  Call  to  America,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  the 

Rev.  George  W.  Truett,  D.D.,  Pastor,  First  Baptist 

Church,  Dallas,  Texas.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Doran 

Co.,  New  York.  1923.  208  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  these  addresses  that  the  printed 
word  has  not  lost  the  charm  of  the  original  utterance. 
Dr.  Truett’s  message  is  marked  by  real  eloquence.  Here 
is  high  thinking  suffused  with  noble  passion.  By  his 
vigorous  and  incisive  style  the  author  makes  you  think, 
and  by  his  fervid  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  will  he 
incites  to  nobler  living.  Certain  addresses  which  deal 
with  the  life  and  work  of  deceased  brethren  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
but  the  book  will  have  a  far  wider  reading  because  of 
its  challenging  presentation  of  universal  truth. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  Adventure  Into  the  Unknown.  By  the  Ven.  R.  H. 

Charles,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  London,  England,  1923. 

272  pp.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  sermons  preached  on 
various  occasions  on  Westminster  Abbey.  The  literary 
qualities  of  these  sermons  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
with  much  of  the  author’s  thought  we  are  in  hearty  ac¬ 
cord.  But  from  some  of  his  views  we  are  obliged  to  dis¬ 
sent. 

He  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  he  considers  the 
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ultimate  Authority  in  religion.  On  pp.  135-136,  he  says, 
“Faith  in  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us  is  the 
prerequisite  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  If  these  faculties 
are  discredited,  then  divine  truth  is  involved  in  the  same 
condemnation,  and  he  who  challenges  their  authority  as 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  no  better  than  an  infidel.” 
Yet,  on  p.  141,  he  affirms  that  “A  perfect  personality  is 
the  supreme  centre  whence  all  true  authority  emanates.” 

Dr.  Charles  is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  vicarious 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  as  being  a  misrepresentation  of 
God  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  He  presents  the 
Moral  Theory,  buttressing  his  position  with  a  partial 
induction  of  Scripture  teaching,  and  advancing  in  new 
guise  some  of  the  old  objections  to  the  vicarious  theory. 
The  experience  of  forgiveness  is  considered  in  a  sub¬ 
jective  fashion  that  reminds  us  of  Schleiermacher.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  fourth  study  of  Forgiveness,  the 
author  refers  to  his  treatment  as  “this  very  inadequate 
study  of  our  subject.”  One  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  doctrine  might  lead  him, 
as  it  led  Horace  Bushnell,  to  see  the  necessity  of  modify¬ 
ing  his  views  in  the  direction  of  an  objective  and  vicarious 
Atonement.  robt.  M.  Kerb. 

Heaven,  Hell,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  T.  T.  Martin, 

Evangelist.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 

York,  1923.  253  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

Evangelist  Martin  presents  the  Gospel  message  with 
animation  and  warmth ;  he  is  simple,  direct,  and  forceful. 
He  is  intensely  in  earnest,  makes  effective  use  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  knows  how  to  proceed  line  upon  line  in  order  to 
instruct  and  lead  to  solid  conviction.  Heaven  and  Hell 
are  tremendous  realities  for  the  Evangelist,  and  he  is  very 
ready  to  consign  to  perdition,  not  only  stubborn  unbe¬ 
lievers,  but  many  who  profess  faith  in  Christ  but  whose 
faith  or  the  interpretation  of  it  may  be  faulty.  In  the 
effort  to  make  telling  points,  he  strains  his  theology  here 
and  there,  as  when  he  declares,  “God  the  Father  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  saving  power,  not  one  particle,”  and  “the  Holy 
Spirit  has  absolutely  no  saving  power,  absolutely  not  one 
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particle.”  The  reason  assigned  for  these  bald  assertions 
is  that  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  died  for 
our  sins.  And  yet  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  that 
God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  of  our  sins,  that 
the  Father  dwelt  in  the  Son,  spoke  and  wrought  through 
Him,  that  the  Son  did  nothing  without  the  Father,  that 
He  anointed  the  Son  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  fulfilled  His  ministry, 
and  that  through  the  Holy  Spirit  salvation  from  sin  be¬ 
comes  a  personal  experience.  However,  the  book  is  well 
saturated  with  evangelical  truth,  and  its  message  will  be 
both  converting  and  edifying.  ROBT.  M.  Kerr. 

The  God  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles.  Published 
by  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  1923.  246  pp.  Price, 
$1.60. 

This  book  deals  with  the  greatest  theme  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man.  The  method  of  developing  the  doctrine 
of  God  is  inductive,  and  the  treatment  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  its  frequent  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  final 
authority.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  fervent,  and 
the  material  is  presented  in  a  logical  order.  The  author 
aims  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  average  Bible  student. 

It  would  further  enhance  the  value  of  this  book  if 
greater  caution  were  sometimes  observed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  positive  views :  it  would  deliver  the  author  from 
occasional  self-contradiction,  and  restrain  him  from  some 
dogrmatic  assertions  that  are  theologically  untenable.  For 
instance,  it  is  said,  p.  vii,  that  “God  can  be  fully  .  .  . 
known  even  in  the  life  that  now  is.”  But,  on  p.  75,  con¬ 
demning  the  simplicity  of  the  Unitarian  conception  of 
God,  the  author  is  constrained  to  say,  “God’s  Being  as  well 
as  God’s  judgments  and  God’s  ways  must  be  beyond  com¬ 
plete  finding  out  by  the  finite  mind.”  On  pp.  126  and 
182  are  further  indications  of  the  conviction  that  God 
surpasses  finite  knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  a  substantial  and  worth 
while  book,  and  its  defects  are  far  outweighed  by  its 
merits.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Inspiration.  By  Nolan  Rice  Best,  Editor  of  The  Con¬ 
tinent,  Fleming'  H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago.  Pp.  158. 

Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  book  attempts  a  middle  ground  between  the  rad* 
ical  and  conservative  views  of  inspiration,  but  leans  de¬ 
cidedly  more  to  the  radical  than  the  conservative.  The 
author  is  very  positive  that  the  Bible  is  not  inerrant,  and 
presents  the  stock  instances  to  prove  it.  He  is  sure, 
however,  of  its  infallibility  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  strange  how  it  can  be  both  so  errant  and  so 
infallible !  The  hsrpothesis  that  the  autographs  were  in¬ 
errant  is  regarded  as  hopelessly  futile  and  unjustifiable. 
We  fail  to  see,  however,  why  the  contrary  hsrpothesis, 
that  they  were  errant,  is  any  less  futile.  In  fact,  the 
probabilities  seem  to  be  all  in  favor  of  the  former.  Have 
any  of  God's  other  gifts  to  men  been  marred  by  imper¬ 
fection?  Is  the  Bible  the  only  one  of  which  it  must  be 
said,  “It  is  not  perfect,  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies”? 

If  God  did  not  give  men  a  perfect  revelation  of  his  will, 
was  it  because  he  could  not  do  so,  or  because  he  would 
not?  Either  supposition  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of 
his  love  and  wisdom  and  power. 

That  the  form  of  this  divine  gift  has  been  marred  in 
passing  through  the  hands  of  men  is  conceded,  but  even 
so,  it  is  equally  true  that  its  content  has  not  suffered. 
The  revelation  it  brings  is  still  intact. 

However  we  may  disagree  with  many  of  the  author's 
positions,  there  are  many  fine  passages  in  the  book,  and 
its  closing  words,  in  which  he  asserts  his  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  “out  of  experience  in 
which  he  humbly  trusts  himself  to  have  been  instructed 
by  the  Spirit,''  prove  his  experience  to  be  far  more  Chris¬ 
tian  than  his  logic.  j.  h.  Webster. 

God's  Book  Speaking  for  Itself.  By  Rev.  Charles  C. 

Cook.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1924. 

Pp.  144.  Price,  net  $1.25. 

The  author  urges  that  the  Bible  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  contends  that  if  we  let  it  do  so  we  shall 
clearly  see  that  “the  Church  is  not  found''  in  the  Old 
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Testament ;  that  while  the  Old  Testament  is  fully  inspired 
and  profitable  as  stated  in  II  Tim.  3:16,  17,  yet,  since  it 
was  addressed  to  Israel  and  not  to  the  Church,  “no  re¬ 
quirement  in  it  is  binding  on  the  present-day  believer” 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that  “the  Christian  has 
another  Testament — ^his  own — ^by  which  his  life  is 
shaped.”  When  the  Christian  is  reading  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  should  understand  that  he  is  visiting  a  garden 
not  his  own  but  his  Jewish  neighbor’s,  a  garden  which 
contains  many  fine  things  and  to  which  the  Christian  is 
welcome.  He  may  freely  appropriate  that  which  is  good, 
such  as  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  but  only  because  it  is  like 
the  spiritual  promises  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the 
Christian’s  own  garden.  The  twenty-third  Psalm  does 
not  belong  to  the  Christian  but  to  the  Jew.  The  Christian 
has  no  other  spiritual  promises  but  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  many  things  in  this  Jewish  gar¬ 
den  which  the  Christian  must  not  appropriate,  though 
he  may  study  them  with  profit.  The  ninety-first  Psalm 
is  “of  surpassing  beauty,”  but  “is  not  adapted  to  the 
believer  in  some  of  its  statements.”  The  Imprecatory 
Psalms  “the  Christian  must  handle  with  care,  otherwise 
they  will  bum  and  blister.”  You  reveal  an  uninformed 
mind  if  you  ask  whether  the  Ten  Commandments  have 
authority  in  the  life  of  the  believter,  for  the  believer  neither 
violates  them  nor  concerns  himself  with  them.  By  the 
new  birth  he  has  entered  a  new  realm  in  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  no  application  to  him.  He  does  not 
violate  the  moral  code  and  would  not  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Ten  Commandments, — ^this  because  he  is  a 
“new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  author  is  sure  that 
there  is  no  antimonianism  in  this,  because  “every  regene¬ 
rated  person  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  yea,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  finds  the  doing  of  His  will  his  delight.”  The 
Christian’s  rule  of  life  is  “the  will  of  Christ  the  Lord 
as  revealed  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  believer  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  especially  in  that  portion  known  as  the 
Pauline  Epistles.” 

Rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  requires  sharp  dis- 
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tinction  between  “Israel  and  the  Church,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Law  and  Grace,”  and  the  author  keeps  warning  against 
the  confusion  and  error  arising  from  the  obscuring  of 
these  distinctions. 

There  is  a  rather  detailed  program  of  the  future  in  a 
chapter  on  “The  Kingdom  and  Its  Code,”  the  Code  being 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  author  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  some  difficulty  about  this  Code.  It  “would  have 
been  the  body  of  laws  controlling  Christ’s  government” 
if  the  Jews  had  accepted  Him  as  their  King;  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  “Age  of  Grace”  it  is  prized  by  His  followers  “as  rep¬ 
resenting  His  will”;  it  will  be  the  Code  for  the  faithful 
remnant  of  Israel  during  the  “Tribulation  time  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Kingdom” ;  and  it  “will  be  operative  in 
the  Millennial  Age.”  The  difficulty  is  that  when  one  goes 
into  the  details  of  the  Code,  parts  here  and  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  adapted  well  to  all  three  phases  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  the  present  Age  of  Grace,  the  Tribulation  time  and 
the  Millennial  Age.  For  instance,  the  Code  has  solemn 
warning  against  the  danger  of  hell-iire,  which  “is  not 
exactly  in  keeping  with  this  Age  of  Grace.”  But  this  and 
other  similar  difficulties  are  set  aside  as  “minor  considera¬ 
tions”  by  the  statement  that  since  the  Code  covers  all 
three  phases  of  the  Kingdom  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
of  its  details  “would  be  more  applicable  to  one  period 
than  another.”  Thus  the  danger  of  hell-fire  can  be  put 
over  to  the  Tribulation,  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth  to 
the  Millennium,  the  blessing  on  endurance  of  persecution 
applying  partly  to  the  present,  and  “fully  to  the  faithful 
Israelites  in  the  Tribulation  time.”  I  confess  to  much 
difficulty  in  rightly  dividing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mouht 
on  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  author  writes  in  an  interesting  and  forceful  man¬ 
ner,  and  above  all  confidently,  throwing  challenges  right 
and  left.  His  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  in  every  part  the 
very  word  of  God  is  unbounded.  His  point  is  not  that  any 
part  of  it  is  uninspired  or  unprofitable,  but  rather  that 
Christians  in  this  Age  of  Grace  should  select  for  them¬ 
selves  and  apply  to  themselves  only  those  portions  which 
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the  Bible  itself  makes  their  very  own,  these  being  espe¬ 
cially  Epistles  of  Paul,  then  the  rest  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  (but  not  all  of  it,  as  we  saw  above),  the  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  this 
Age  of  Grace  and  the  whole  Old  Testament  having  their 
direct  application  to  other  peoples  and  ages. 

Jesse  Johnson. 


EDITORIAL 


"i 


Death  has  removed  two  great  names  from  the 
list  of  our  Associate  Editors,  Dr.  James  Lindsay, 
the  profound  philosopher,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas,  the  versatile  critic  of  religious  literature. 
Word  concerning  the  death  of  the  former  came 
while  the  Editor-in-Chief  was  away  to  the  Land 
of  Moab  for  explorations  and  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  came,  so  suddenly,  after  my  return  to  America. 

Dr.  Lindsay  was  a  clear,  cogent  thinker  of  that 
old  school  that  believed  in  the  intuitions  and  had 
not  forgotten  logic.  Dr.  Thomas  had  lived  right 
through  much  of  modem  religious  controversy 
and  had  read  over  all  the  rest  of  it;  few  men  knew 
its  literature  as  well  as  he.  We  mourn  the  loss 
of  these  men ;  their  places  will  not  be  easily  filled. 


The  Reynolds  Conference  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  hopeful  movements  of  these  troubled  times  in 
the  scientific  and  theological  world.  Scientists  and  theo¬ 
logians  have  been  standing  off  and  making  faces  at  each 
other;  here  they  got  together  and  talked  face  to  face. 
To  their  mutual  astonishment,  the  scientists  discovered 
that  the  theologians  were  scientists  who  can  pronounce 
the  shibboleths  correctly,  and  the  theologians  discovered 
that  the  scientists  were  also  theologians  with  a  clearly 
defined  creed;  and  that  they  do  not  propose  to  be  read 
out  of  the  synagogue.  The  scientists  generally  believed 
that  evolution  is  the  method  of  creation  used  by  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  the  theologians  generally  believed  that  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  method  of  creation  is  no  more  than  a  theoretical 
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possibility,  and  not  at  all  a  proved  fact.  The  significant 
and  hopeful  thing  was  that  both  these  theological  scien¬ 
tists  and  these  scientific  theologians  believed  in  creation 
by  the  Creator  and  only  differed  concerning  the  method 
which  the  Creator  employed. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  are  many 
other  scientists,  not  at  the  Resmolda  Conference,  who  do 
not  believe  in  evolution  as  the  method  of  the  Creator,  but 
in  evolution  as  itself  accounting  for  the  universe  and  so 
they  “order  God  off  the  premises.”  I  think  all  at  this 
Conference  denounced  this  materialistic  form  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
not  a  few  theologians  who  call  themselves  distinctly  the- 
istic  evolutionists.  With  them,  as  with  all  these  scientists 
at  the  Conference,  evolution  is  not  regarded  as  account¬ 
ing  for  things  at  all,  but  only  as  a  name  for  the  order 
and  progress  of  things  under  the  hand  and  guiding  mind 
of  the  Creator.  It  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  so  many 
who  believe  in  creation  by  a  Creator  who  employed  evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  method,  yet  announce  themselves  by  the  name 
that  immediately  classifies  them  with  those  who  sneer 
at  their  idea  of  a  Creator.  Even  if  they  should  ultimately 
succeed  in  converting  and  Christianizing  the  materialistic 
term  evolution  by  rebaptizing  it  “theistic  evolution,”  it 
will  only  be  at  the  enormous  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  theo¬ 
logical  scandal.  Why  not  call  it  just  what  the  term 
theistic  evolution  is  intended  to  mean,  progressive  crea¬ 
tion? 

If  all  the  scientists  and  all  the  theologians  had  been  at 
the  Reynolda  Conference  there  would  have  been  a  great 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere. 

Many  sincere  Christian  people  believe  themselves  to  be 
evolutionists  on  sufficient  evidence — hecatise  they  do  not 
know  how  much  the  evidence  to  date  'has  proved.  That 
evidence  is  very  great,  most  extensive,  indeed,  and  very 
conclusive ;  but  what  it  proves  is  something  very  different 
from  organic  evolution. 

To  illustrate;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  art  criticism. 
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a  very  exact  science  indeed,  that  rests  upon  the  analysis 
of  real  evidence.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  thoroughly 
trained  art  critic  to  go  into  the  art  galleries  of  the  world 
and  say :  “This  is  a  Raphael,  this  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  a  Tintoretto,  and  this  other  a  Velasquez”  and  so  all 
along  the  line  of  the  great  painters.  This  is  possible 
because — and  simply  because — ^the  mind  of  the  painter, 
his  genius,  his  very  soul,  is  shown  in  his  every  painting 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  There  is  also  mani¬ 
fest  a  regular  progress  from  the  simplest  beginnings  to 
the  consummate  skill  of  his  greatest  work.  All  this  is 
shown  by  the  paintings.  And  this  is  all  that  is  shown.  No 
one  thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  symmetry,  and  order,  and 
progress,  mean  that  the  simplest  produced  the  next  in 
order,  or  that  any  work  along  the  line  produced  the  one 
next  above,  but  simply  that  there  was  one  and  the  same 
creating  mind  at  work  all  the  time. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  architectural  criticism. 
The  trained  architect  can  move  about  among  the  great 
structures  of  the  world  and  say,  “This  building  is  a 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  this  other  Cathedral  by  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren,  and  so  on,  assigning  each  great  erection  to 
its  designer.  This  is  possible  because  the  mind  of  the 
master  builder  is  shown  everywhere  in  his  work  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  structure.  There  is 
development,  also,  in  the  work  of  each  architect  from  the 
beginning  of  his  creative  work  to  the  most  exalted  product 
of  his  mind  and  hand.  All  this  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  evidence  and  perceived  by  the  critic.  Yet  no  one 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  first  little  building  of  the 
great  master  produced  the  next  of  the  series  and  so  on 
up  the  line  to  the  last  and  greatest.  The  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  of  such  a  thing  is  an  absurdity. 

So  the  Divine  Architect  has  constructed  this  world, 
from  the  pebbles  on  the  seashore  to  the  peaks  of  the  Hima^ 
layas,  and  the  Divine  Artist  has  decorated  all,  from  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly  to  the  aurora  borealis.  Synunetry, 
order,  and  progress,  are  everywhere  manifest,  because  the 
same  Divine  Mind  controls  everything  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex.  The  universal  testimony  concerning 
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all  is,  “All  very  good.”  All  this  is  shown  by  what  He 
has  done.  But  nothing  beyond  this  is  shown.  The  idea 
that  the  simplest  in  order  produced  the  next  higher  in 
order  and  complexity  is  not  sustained.  There  is  no  more 
evidence  that  any  one  creature,  anywhere  along  the  line 
of  creation,  produced  the  next  in  order  than  that  the 
artist’s  cartoons  produced  his  greatest  paintings,  or  that 
the  pencil  draft  of  a  little  chapel  produced  the  greatest 
cathedral.  The  one  mind  of  the  one  architect  and  artist 
runs  all  through  this  world.  This  the  investigations  of 
evolutionists  have  proved  most  definitely  and  finally,  but 
also,  this  is  all  they  have  proved. 

“Another  world  war  would  end  civilization” ;  so  it  is 
frequently  said  in  these  days.  And  was  it  not  Mommsen 
who  deliberately  expressed  the  opinion  as  an  historian 
that  the  world  would  lapse  into  barbarism  after  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars?  But  the  world  was  not  then  moving  in 
that  direction,  and  is  not  now.  Civilization  has  to  do 
essentially  not  with  material  things,  but  with  truth  and 
with  character  which  truth  begets.  This  is  the  Age  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  spirit  is  leading  into  all  truth. 
He  it  is  who  is  the  mentor  of  civilization  and  not  any 
General  or  Admiral  or  Statesman  or  Emperor. 

So  civilization  is  not  destroyed  by  destroying  wealth 
and  all  the  glamor  it  produces,  but  only  by  destroying 
truth  and  the  character  it  produces.  Another  world  war 
might  bankrupt  the  world.  But  civilization  is  not  brought 
to  an  end  by  economic  failure  and  collapse,  but  by  the 
triumph  and  domination  of  ignorance.  In  fact,  civiliza¬ 
tion  does  not  consist  in  great  bank  balances,  and  over¬ 
grown  cities,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  and  in  every  family 
having  an  automobile;  civilization  is  in  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  people  and  in  that  great-heartedness 
which  faith  in  God  engenders.  These  are  the  sources 
out  of  which  come  the  externalities  of  civilization;  set¬ 
tled  institutions,  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  home  comforts. 
The  materialism  of  this  money-getting  age  is  a  greater 
menace  to  civilization  than  world  bankruptcy  would  be, 
if  the  race  did  not  lose  its  soul. 
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Within  recent  months  I  was  a  passenger  on  the  United 
States  liner  America  on  the  way  to  Plymouth,  England. 
I  met  a  fellow  passenger  who  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Belgrade,  where  he  had  been  doing  work  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  three  years.  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  safer 
to  stay  out  of  the  Balkans.  He  replied  with  astonishing 
vigor,  and  a  little  resentment:  “It  is  much  safer  in  the 
Balkans  today  than  in  America ;  the  most  dangerous  place 
to  live  in  the  civilized  world  today  is  in  America.” 

I  was  startled,  humiliated ;  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  over 
what  that  man  said.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more 
my  thinking  resolves  itself  into  one  lurid,  alarming 
thought;  that  it  is  true.  Within  about  three  years  I  have 
been  in  the  war-torn  fields  of  Europe;  in  the  near  East 
with  its  riotous  nationalism;  in  farther  India  with  its 
seething  discontent;  in  the  heart  of  bandit-ruled  and 
bandit-ridden  China;  and  in  the  new-born  civilization  of 
Moab,  Patriarchal  Moab  of  age-long  evil  reputation,  yet 
nowhere  in  all  these  wide  wanderings  have  I  gone  about 
with  so  much  of  trepidation,  with  such  a  consciousness 
of  menacing  danger,  as  in  the  great  cities  of  my  own 
beloved  America. 

It  is  often  said — it  is  a  stock  phrase  these  days — ^that 
this  lawlessness  is  only  the  natural  result  of  a  great  war 
and  is  world-wide.  But  if  that  is  the  only  source  of  it, 
why  is  America,  which  of  all  the  belligerants  was  least 
disturbed  by  the  war,  yet  the  greatest  sufferer  from  this 
lawlessness? 

As  I  write  these  words  I  am  riding  through  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Virginia.  They  are  luxuriantly  verdant  with  an 
almost  tropical  foliage,  and  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  of 
a  peace  that  only  dimly  remembers  the  internecine  strife. 
May  it  be  that,  in  time,  the  present  turbulence  will  as 
completely  disappear  and  become  a  vague  memory?  Gra¬ 
cious  influences  work  inestimable  results  by  laws  that 
cannot  be  calculated. 

We  are  often  regaled  with  horrifying  recitals  of  the 
“high  cost  of  living”  and  “the  high  cost  of  dying,”  but 
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for  real  thrill  these  do  not  compare  with  “the  high  cost 
of  crime.” 

This  criminal  budget  is  truly  horrifying;  what  the 
criminal  steals  and  destroys ;  what  it  costs  to  hire  people 
to  watch  him  and  prevent  him,  who  yet  do  not  prevent 
him ;  what  it  costs  to  catch  him,  when  he  can  be  caught 
and  try  him  after  he  is  caught,  and  punish  him,  if  he  is 
convicted;  and  added  to  all  this  monetary  loss,  the  big¬ 
gest  item  in  the  whole  bill,  the  loss  of  moral  self-respect 
by  the  nation.  It  is  with  a  horrifying  sense  of  low-level 
life  that  we  find  ourselves  pointed  out  as  the  most  criminal 
people  in  the  civilized  world. 

No  one  can  figure  out  this  loss  of  self-respect,  but  the 
“high  cost  of  crime”  has  now  a  statistician.  From  sources 
that  are  irreproachable  it  is  shown  that  crime  costs  us 
three  times  the  national  budget  each  year;  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  the  taxes  about  which  we  complain 
so  much ;  and  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  army  and  navy 
cost  put  together,  about  which  pacifists  are  so  horrified. 

The  physician  who  merely  diagnoses  the  disease,  but 
prescribes  no  remedy,  does  little  for  us.  The  only  remedy 
the  statistician  suggests  is  education,  as  though  the  crim¬ 
inals  of  the  land  were  an  ignorant  lot!  and  as  if  the 
educated  criminal  was  not  the  biggest  and  most  dangerous 
rascal!  For  a  change  in  the  national  character  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  than  education.  The  Master  said, 
“Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  shall  not  see  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.”  Neither  shall  the  nation. 

Psychiatry,  the  new  science  of  the  sub-conscious  soul, 
psychology  in  the  fourth  dimension,  has  taken  a  new  step, 
whether  forward  or  backward  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  on  the  way.  This  latest  novelty  is  psy¬ 
chiatry  of  the  criminal  life ;  it  is  science  turned  prophet. 
It  essays  to  make  examination  of  the  young  folks  and  tell 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  criminals,  and  if  so,  just  what 
crimes  they  will  commit  before  they  are  twenty-five. 
Beautiful  is  psychiatry!  we  can  then  shut  up  these 
naughty  young  folks  until  they  grow  up  and  get  over  it, 
and  we  will  be  a  good  little  world ! 
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It  is  all  very  simple  and  easy,  and  very  exact — as  the 
psychiatrists  tell  it.  A  pretty  little  list  of  innocent  look¬ 
ing  words  is  proposed  to  the  victim  who  must  reply  in¬ 
stantly  with  the  first  word  that  comes  into  his  mind. 
Behold  the  list:  “head,  knife,  horse,  red.”  If  the  young¬ 
ster  answers,  “hat,  fork,  animal,  color,”  he  will  be  a  good 
boy  and  become  a  well-behaved  citizen.  If  he  answers 
“helmet,  axe,  fire  engine,  fire,”  he  will  commit  arson; 
but  alas,  if  he  replies  “skull,  kill,  hearse,  blood,”  he  will 
be  a  murderer!!! 

It  is  easy  to  surmise  what  unscrupulous  lawyers  might 
do  with  psychiatry  in  defense  of  criminals.  In  fact,  we 
are  already  regaled  with  the  new  defense  as  follows: 
Moral  perversion  is  set  up  as  a  mitigation  of  criminality. 
Though  a  person  may  be  admitted  to  be  perfectly  sane 
in  a  legal  sense,  able  to  know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  he  may  have  pursued  an  evil  course  until  his 
soul  is  so  perverted  morally  that  the  line  between  right 
and  wrong  is  blurred  a  good  deal  in  his  life  and  he  passes 
over  it  with  utter  indifference :  this  we  are  told  mitigates 
his  criminality. 

Now  suppose  that  defense  is  allowed.  Then,  if  a  good 
man  give  may  to  temptation,  or  passion,  or  some  other 
form  of  persuasion,  and  commits  a  crime,  he  is  guilty 
and  must  be  punished.  But  if  he  is  a  little  vdcked,  that 
will  mitigate  his  criminality,  and  if  he  is  wicked  enough, 
he  will  not  be  guilty  at  all !  It  may  be  wise  to  shut  him 
up  like  a  wild  beast  until  he  wisely  becomes  tame,  but 
punish  him,  oh,  no ! 

Great  is  psychiatry! 

A  PROFESSOR  of  psychology  in  one  of  our  important 
educational  institutions  recently  complained  (at  the  Rey- 
nolda  Conference)  that,  when  he  was  called  to  his  chair 
he  found  to  his  dismay  that  logic  was  not  taught  in  the 
institution  at  all.  There  is  much  ferment  also  around  the 
question  of  the  classics  in  a  college  course  and  the  lack 
of  classical  preparation  among  those  who  enter  Theo- 
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logical  Seminaries.  In  fact,  in  some  places  the  ferment 
has  completely  subsided.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
young  men  came  to  the  theological  schools  with  seven 
years  of  Latin  study,  five  years  of  Greek  and  one  year 
of  Hebrew,  with  ofttimes  a  varied-  assortment  of  other 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  Today  even  our  great  ( !) 
universities  send  us  men,  A.B.  men,  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  ancient  tongue  and  only  a  smattering  of  two  or 
three  modem  languages,  enough  to  be  Bohemian — and 
a  victorious  football  record.  What  has  happened  to  Logic 
and  the  Classics  has  happened  also  in  large  measure  to 
the  higher  Mathematics,  to  Metaphysics,  Philosophy  and 
Ethics.  Being  allowed  so  much  choice,  the  student  takes 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  If  he  is  determined  to  be 
a  civil  engineer,  he  knows  he  must  take  a  thorough  course 
in  mathematics;  otherwise  he  avoids  Conic  Sections, 
Anal3rtical  Geometry,  the  Calculus  and  Quantics.  If  at 
last  he  turns  up  in  a  theological  seminary,  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc 
and  lines  up  with  that  multitudinous  and  ever  increasing 
company  of  public  speakers  who  think  that  a^y  attractive 
idea  that  comes  into  their  empty  heads  is  the  truth  for 
them,  and  the  truth  to  save  the  world.  The  revival  most 
needed  in  the  whole  intellectual  and  religious  world  today 
is  a  revival  of  logic.  That  luckless  professor  might  well 
be  dismayed  to  find  that  logic  was  not  taught  in  his  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  President  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  State  Uni¬ 
versities  recently  said  that  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
befell  American  education  was  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  system  by  President  Eliot  into  Harvard  College. 

Have  we  come  to  jazz  in  education? 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  will  attract  particular  atten¬ 
tion  from  many  readers ;  the  article  on  Genesis  and  that 
on  the  origin  of  Church  Government.  The  article  on 
Genesis  represents  a  large  element  of  conservative 
thought  that  uses  the  nomenclature  of  the  Documentary 
theory  and  of  “Theistic  evolution,”  at  the  same  time  hold- 
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ing  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
Creation  as  taught  in  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis.  We 
are  glad  to  give  this  article  place,  because  of  its  great 
intrinsic  value ;  but  at  the  same  time  feel  that  it  is  better, 
when  we  mean  creation,  that  we  call  it  creation,  and,  when 
we  mean  unity  of  authorship,  that  we  so  speak,  however 
much  we  find  the  author  used  his  library. 

The  plea  for  a  particular  form  of  Church  government 
in  the  article  on  the  origin  of  Church  Government,  is  so 
gently  put,  in  such  sweet  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  a  tremendous  plea  for  the  divineness  of  Church 
government,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  anyone  should 
charge  it  with  sectarianism. 

Well,  association  of  ideas  is  not  a  novelty ;  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  just  such  results  as  listed  above;  but  what  if  the 
young  man  who  gave  the  arson  answers  happens  to  be 
a  fireman?  or  was  the  son  of  a  fireman,  or  lived  beside 
the  fire-house,  or  had  just  passed  through  a  dreadful  fire 
experience,  or  even  had  seen  a  fire  picture  at  the  movies? 
What  if  the  one  thought  to  contemplate  murder  has  been 
a  soldier  in  the  great  war,  or  an  unwilling  witness  of  a 
ghastly  murder,  or  been  serving  on  a  murder  jury,  or 
belongs  to  a  family  that  has  been  the  victim  of  a  murder, 
or  he  has  just  seen  a  murder  picture,  or  if  even  he  works 
in  a  slaughter  house,  or  is  employed  by  an  undertaker! 

Another  phase  of  the  application  of  psychiatry  to  the 
detection  of  crime  is,  to  say  the  least,  interesting.  It  is 
that  mind  and  brain  are  interchangeable  terms.  Crim¬ 
inal  tendency  in  the  youth  is  declared  to  be  wholly  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  in  the  brain:  thus  the  mechanistic  view 
of  the  human  soul  is  put  forth  as  a  something  not  to  be 
questioned.  But  there  are  still  a  good  many  people  with 
sufficient  mind,  as  well  as  hrain,  to  believe  that  the  age¬ 
long  query  about  music,  whether  it  is  made  by  the  harp 
or  the  harper,  is  not  to  be  settled  in  such  jaunty  fashion. 

The  one  thing  that  these  psychiatrists  do  say  that 
strikes  a  very  old  chord  is  that  criminal  tendency  is  in¬ 
heritable  ;  there  is  a  very  old  pronouncement  about  “visit- 
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ing  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  sons  to  the  third  and 
to  the  fourth  generation.” 

AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
While  we  have  not  intended  to  make  this  especially  a 
Book  Review  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  notable  books  reviewed  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  book  lover. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


DEUTERONOMY 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  TROELSTRA,  D.D. 

THE  HAGUE,  NETHERLANDS 
TRANSLATED  BY  JOHN  H.  DE  VRIES,  D.D. 

Historical  criticism  has  as  good  as  turned  about  the 
order  of  law  and  prophets.  The  decalogue  and  the  so* 
called  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  conceded  to  be  of  great 
age,  but  not  of  Mosaic  origin. 

The  social  condition,  says  Wildeboer,  which  is  regulated 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  is  such  as,  on  historic 
grounds,  we  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  Israel  of  old. 
The  nomad-people  became  for  the  most  part  tillers  of 
the  soil,  while  rearing  and  owning  cattle  was  the  chief 
factor  in  the  common  welfare.  The  state  of  this  society 
was  very  primitive.  The  idea  of  capital  was  totally  un¬ 
known.  And  as  regards  the  principles  of  law  and  the 
execution  of  punishments,  this  legislation  is  on  a  line 
with  that  of  dwellers  in  the  wilderness. 

But  this  author  does  not  refer  here  to  a  codex  framed 
in  the  times  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
For  he  shares  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Valeton,  Sr.,  who  wrote 
in  1879 :  “The  making  of  laws,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
in  Europe  for  a  century  or  more,  was  not  known  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  framing  of  a  law,  or  of  a  whole  book  of 
laws,  by  one  or  more  persons  and  subject  to  the  criticism 
of  a  legislative  body,  and  imposed  upon  all  people  by 
executive  authority,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  or  no 
it  agrees  with  already  existing  statutes,  of  all  this  nothing 
is  found  in  antiquity.  All  students  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  laws  know  that  all  written  law  has  sprung 
from  unwritten  law.” 

Wildeboer  concludes:  “If  among  us  laws  are  made  to 
be  obeyed,  in  ancient  times  statutes  were  committed  to 
writing  because  they  were  practiced.” 

This  really  means  that  there  is  continuity  in  the  processes 
of  legislation;  that  legislation  does  not  merely  create 
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new  resrulations,  but  codifies  already  existing  ones,  or 
borrows  from  previous  codices  regulations  as  they  are 
or  in  a  modified  form.  But  is  it  true  that  there  was  no 
legislation  in  Europe  until  a  hundred  years  ago?  Think 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Union  of  Utrefcht  in  1579.  Even 
when  there  was  no  popular  representation  there  was  a 
lawgiver.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  without  exception 
all  written  law  has  sprung  from  unwritten  (customary) 
law.  If  that  were  unqualifiedly  true,  there  must  have 
been  almost  constant  strife  between  written  law  and 
customary  rights.  Valeton  himself  writes,  that  it  could 
happen,  “that  existing  customs  were  gradually  modified, 
or  that  some  particulars  were  more  closely  defined,  or  even 
that  new  ideas  might  become  current,  which  would  cause 
the  need  of  new  regulations  to  be  felt.”  Thus  legislation 
helped  to  prepare  a  new  condition. 

By  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  we  understand  the  col¬ 
lection  of  laws  written  in  Exodus  20:22 — ^23:33.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wildeboer  this  lawbook  was  compiled  at  the 
close  of  the  9th,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
B.  C.  He  takes  this  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Elohist  Document;  and  says:  “The  contents  of 
this  book  furnish  no  objection  to  this  hypothesis.  The 
more  ancient  representations  and  legal  principles  which 
do  not  apply  any  longer  in  their  entirety  to  conditions  in 
the  8th  century,  must  be  explained  from  the  undying 
character  of  tradition  or  from  the  need  of  codification. 
Those  laws  were  collected  which,  with  the  passing  of  the 
ancient  life,  threatened  to  become  extinct.” 

But  where  does  the  professor  get  this  idea?  Is  not 
this  applying  modem  views  to  ancient  oriental  condi¬ 
tions?  He  contradicts  himself.  He  started  by  saying: 
“In  ancient  times  laws  were  committed  to  writing  because 
they  were  obeyed.  Hence  the  written  law  was  valid  cus¬ 
tom.  Now  he  says:  laws  in  ancient  times  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  because  they  threatened  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  Hence  written  law  referred  to  disappearing  cus¬ 
tom. 

Onceming  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  he  writes :  “A 
priest  of  an  influential  sanctuary,  probably  Bethel,  com- 
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mitted  to  writing  what  for  centuries  was  known  as  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  Jahwe.  This  was  also  done  in  behalf 
of  those  who  in  days  of  revolution  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  to  do,” 

Thus  the  book  of  the  Covenant  must  have  originated 
somewhere  about  800  years  B.  C.,  when  Jehoahaz  was 
king  in  Israel.  The  practical  aim,  however,  of  this  book 
of  the  Covenant,  was  to  provide  a  manual  for  those  who 
had  to  practice  law.  But  what  could  such  practitioners 
do  with  a  legislation  which,  so  far  as  the  principles  of 
law  were  concerned  and  the  execution  of  punishment,  still 
holds  the  viewpoint  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness? 
Could  such  a  codex  teach  in  times  of  revolution  what 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be  observed? 

This  is  one  instance  which  shows  what  difficulties  beset 
historical  criticism,  when  on  such  weak  grounds  it  under¬ 
takes  to  change  the  order  of  events.  It  may  escape  certain 
difficulties  which  the  absolute  maintenance  of  the  Mosaic 
origin  brings  with  it,  but  it  creates  others  and  much 
greater  ones. 

This  theory  likewise  contradicts  what  historical  crit¬ 
icism  teaches  regarding  the  origin  of  the  priestly  codex. 
The  oldest  documents  of  this  codex  (PO  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel.  The  codification  of  the 
great  priestly  work  (P")  is  put  between  600  and  460 
B.  C.,  which  Ezra  brought  to  Judea  433  B.  C.,  and  with 
the  help  of  Nehemiah  introduced  among  the  people. 
(Others  say  that  Ezra  returned  in  468  B.  C.) 

But  what  about  the  relation  between  Ezekiel  40-48 
and  P?  If  P'  dates  from  the  times  of  Ezekiel,  and  if  the 
P'  which  includes  the  so-called  law  of  holiness  (Lev. 
17-26)  is  included  in  the  priestly  codex,  why  is  not  the 
sketch,  which,  according  to  the  critics,  Ezekiel  drew  up 
of  the  new  ceremonial  laws  and  which  were  to  be  in 
force  after  the  exile,  included  also?  Why  should  Ezekiel 
be  permitted  to  write  over  his  own  name,  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  be  obliged  to  write  over  Moses’  name? 

Again,  in  P  we  find  not  merely  reminiscences  of  earlier 
periods  of  legislation — ^this  by  itself  would  not  argue 
againt  a  recent  date;  there  is  something  archeologic  in 
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every  law — ^but  P,  according  to  the  newer  criticism  of 
this  compilation  of  laws,  is  a  gri^antic  fiction.  Not  only 
is  Moses  fictitious,  but  the  tabernacle  and  its  ritual,  the 
institution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  etc.,  is  nothing  but 
an  attempt,  contradicted  by  all  history,  to  represent  as 
taking  place  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.,  what  actually  took 
place  nine  centuries  earlier. 

The  theory  that  P  originated  in  the  Exile  contradicts 
the  theory  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Deuteron¬ 
omy  originated  in  the  9th,  8th,  or  7th  centuries  B.  C. 
With  the  latter  it  is  said  that  written  law  is  merely  the 
precipitation  of  what  probably  existed  long  as  customary 
right.  With  P  this  is  changed  at  once.  P  is  not  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  old,  but  the  preparation  for  the  new. 
P  is  not  a  jus  constitutum,  but  much  more  a  jus  consti- 
tuendum,  so  that  Prof.  Wildeboer  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  content  of  P  a  theorem.  The  appointment  of 
priestly  and  levitical  cities  has  probably  continued  to  be 
tuendum,  so  that  Prof.  Wildeboer  does  not  hesitate  to 
jubilee  is  a  theorem,  based  upon  the  sabbatical  year  and 
a  consequence  of  the  fourth  commandment.  But  why  is 
a  priest  during  the  exile  permitted  to  frame  theorems, 
and  why,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  was  not  Moses  permitted  to  do  this  in  the  days  of 
the  wilderness  sojourn?  Why  should  it  count  as  a  point 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  that 
it  can  be  shown  presumably  that  they  were  not  observed? 
And  why  should  not  the  same  objection  be  valid  when 
these  laws  are  transferred  to  the  exile? 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  observations  do  not  render 
the  labors  of  historical  criticism  nugatory.  I  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  opposite  view. 
But  they  show  that  the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  leave  many  difficulties  unsolved  and  that 
the  last  word  has  by  no  means  yet  been  spoken  within 
the  domain  of  Old-Testament  studies. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
“Here,”  says  Prof.  Wildeboer,  “we  have  the  key  to  the 
whole  Old  Testament  literature.”  The  way  in  which 
0.  T.  criticism  views  the  origin  and  validity  of  Deuter- 
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onomy  is  well  known.  In  2  Kings  22 :8  we  are  told  that 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest  communicated  important  news 
to  Shaphan  the  scribe.  In  the  18th  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Josiah,  about  623  B.  C.,  Shaphan  was  sent  to 
Hilkiah  to  confer  with  him  regarding  the  restoration  of 
the  temple.  And  Hilkiah  said  to  Shaphan :  “I  have  found 
the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  And  he 
gave  the  book  to  Shaphan,  who  read  it.  Then  Shaphan 
the  scribe  returns  to  the  king  and  says,  Hilkiah  the 
priest  hath  delivered  me  a  book.  And  Shaphan  read  it 
before  the  king.  When  the  king  had  heard  the  words 
of  the  book,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  commanded  Hilkiah 
and  four  other  men  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
words  of  this  book  that  is  found  (v.  13).  These  five  men 
went  to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  told  them, 
that  the  Lord  would  bring  evil  upon  Jerusalem,  but  the 
king  would  not  live  to  see  it,  because  his  heart  was  tender. 
And  he  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord  to  walk  after 
the  Lord,  and  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  that 
were  written  in  this  book  (23 :3) . 

Three  times  it  is  here  expressly  stated  that  the  book 
had  been  found.  And  Wellhausen,  Comill,  etc.,  opine, 
that  this  book  of  the  law,  thus  found,  consisted  principally 
of  Deut.  12-26  together  with  a  closing  exhortation.  Some 
unknown  Jewish  prophet  or  priest  had  written  this  little 
book.  But  when?  Kuenen  and  Comill  opine  that  it  was 
written  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  In  this  case  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  piece  of  pious  fraud.  In  some  way 
or  other  the  writer  managed  to  hide  the  book  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  with  this  aim  in  view,  that  it  should  be  found, 
and  should  pass  as  a  genuine,  old  Mosaic  document. 

We  have  become  measurably  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
*'pia  fraus**  But  even  pious  fraud  remains  fraud.  And 
shall  the  book,  which,  more  than  any  other  book  in  the 
world,  insists  upon  honesty,  and  which  teaches  that  God 
demands  truth  in  the  inward  parts  (Ps.  51)  show  us 
how  men  of  God  smuggled  in  their  ideas  under  false 
labels? 

Even  Wildeboer  would  not  face  this  alternative  and 
therefore  he  surmised  that  already  in  the  reign  of  Man- 
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nasseh  this  book  had  been  “compiled  by  faithful  servants 
of  Jahwe,  who  even  in  those  dark  days  clung  to  their 
God,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  after  darkness  would 
follow  light.” 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Deuteronomy,  not  merely  as 
a  whole,  but  also  with  respect  to  chapters  12-26,  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses.  Wildeboer  acknowledges 
that  the  whole  viewpoint  of  the  book  demands  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  since  the  crossing  of  Jordan  is  represented 
as  a  future  event.  “But,”  says  he,  “this  fiction  is  no  fraud. 
The  great  lawgiver  is  introduced  speaking,  because  men 
are  convinced  that  in  his  spirit  the  ancient  law  is  ren¬ 
dered  adaptable  to  the  newer  times.” 

This  supposition  might  be  granted  in  a  certain  way. 
We  can  conceive  that  provisionally  the  legislation  in  Is¬ 
rael  was  formally  Mosaic.  And  that  everything  that  re¬ 
lated  to  the  regulation  of  political  and  social  life  in  Israel 
was  cast  in  a  Mosaic  mold.  This  may  be  objected  to  first 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  critics,  the  oldest  codifi¬ 
cation  of  Israelitish  law  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  does 
not  exhibit  this  peculiar  Mosaic  form;  and  second,  that 
this  “introducing  the  great  lawgiver  as  speaking”  must 
have  lasted  up  to  and  through  the  exile.  But  aside  from 
these  another  difficulty  arises: 

The  critical  school  declares  that  the  original  Deuter¬ 
onomy  passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  published 
with  an  introduction,  which  we  find  in  chapters  1-4,  and 
again  with  another  which  we  find  in  chapters  5-11.  Both 
these  introductions  are  orations,  put,  as  it  is  said,  into 
the  mouth  of  Moses.  But  this  seems  like  a  very  great 
improbability.  We  can  understend  that  legislation  may 
obtain  an  archaic  form  among  a  people,  but  when  the  re¬ 
minder  of  Israel’s  history  and  the  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  keep  the  law,  which  serve  as  introduction  to 
that  law,  merely  mention  what  happened  to  Israel  before 
they  crossed  the  Jordan,  the  choice  remains  between  the 
two  alternatives:  Either  we  have  here  to  do  with  real 
fraud ;  trial  is  made  to  introduce  new  ideas,  by  represent¬ 
ing  them  as  old,  because  otherwise  it  is  feared  that  they 
will  be  rejected;  or  there  is  here  no  fraud;  but  in  this 
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case  Deuteronomy  is,  at  least  in  substance,  a  real  Mosaic 
document. 

To  the  first  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  writings,  of 
which  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  originated  from 
the  8th  to  the  6th  century  B.  C.  in  the  exhortations  of 
the  prophets,  this  form  was  never  used.  Prof.  Wildeboer 
acknowledges  that  the  later  editors  of  the  lawbook,  who 
allow  Moses  to  commend  ''this  thora”  in  orations,  go 
further  in  the  fiction  than  the  original  authors  of  the  law¬ 
book.  But  all  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  deliberate 
pious  fraud  of  the  first  author,  who  made  it  to  be  found 
in  the  temple.  We  fail  to  see  any  difference,  however, 
between  the  dishonesty  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 
And  would  not  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  have  protested 
against  ascribing  to  Moses  what  he  had  never  written? 

But  again,  the  assertions  of  criticism,  that  Deuteronomy 
dates  from  the  times  of  Mannassah  or  Josiah,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  entire  legislation  is  post-Mosaic,  express  the 
theory,  more  or  less  consciously,  that  it  will  not  do  to 
expect,  either  in  Moses’  age  or  from  Moses’  hand,  a  legis¬ 
lation  which  deals  with  minor  particulars. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  discoveries  of  antiquity  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  more  material  to  cause  this  whole  theory 
to  go  up  in  smoke  and  flame.  Long  before  Moses,  Egypt 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  writing  which  is  known  as 
the  teachings  of  Ptah-Hotep.  This  shows  that  already 
in  the  days  of  the  5th  dynasty  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  had  reached  a  high  level.  From  a  later 
period,  but  which  is  still  centuries  older  than  Moses,  we 
have  the  codex  of  Hammurabi,  the  well-known  king  of 
Babylonia.  With  this  and  other  facts  in  sight  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  asert  that  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch 
stands  too  high  for  the  age  of  Moses.  Of  more  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  observation  that  the  legislation  itself  con¬ 
tains  marks  of  a  later  period.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that 
here  and  there  certain  stipulations  have  been  added,  which 
seemed  necessary,  when  the  kingdom  was  established,  or 
when  the  temple-service  displaced  the  simple  institution 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  Kyle  suggests.  In  some  places  anno- 
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tations  of  an  historic  character  may  have  been  inserted 
in  the  original  work.  ^ 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  sometimes  obsolete  terms 
have  been  displaced  by  others.  Although  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cautious  in  our  assertions  that  this  or  that  expres¬ 
sion  necessarily  belongs  to  a  more  recent  date ;  moreover 
the  number  of  words  which  may  lend  themselves  to  a 
discussion  of  this  kind  is  not  very  large. 

We  will  consider  both  points  somewhat  more  closely. 
The  critics  have  tried  to  show,  that  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  expression  some  chapters  of  Deuteronomy 
exhibit  much  similarity  with  Jeremiah,  while  others  again 
suggest  Ezekiel.  Now  it  is  possible  that  here  we  have 
instances  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  two  mentioned 
prophets.  But  the  critics  deem  it  very  probable  that  this 
similarity  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  two  religious 
schools,  from  which  in  turn  it  follows  that  Deuteronomy 
was  written  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

But  such  inferences  are  not  always  trustworthy.  Dr. 
Briggs  once  wrote:  When  you  hear  the  expression 
“sweetness  and  light,”  you  think  at  once  of  some  writer 
from  the  days  of  Matthew  Arnold  bom  in  1822.  But 
alack,  someone  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jonathan 
Swift  (bom  in  1667)  had  used  this  expression  also. 

Moreover,  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  examination 
of  those  instances  which  the  critics  cite  as  proofs  that 
Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  7th  century  B.  C.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory  Deuteronomy  is  of  a  more  recent 
date  than  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  letters  J  E,  and  older  than  P  (the  priestly 
codex) .  Hence  Deuteronomy  may  borrow  something  from 
J  E,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  borrowed  any¬ 
thing  from  P.  Now  put  Ex.  14:27,  28  and  Deut.  11:4 
side  by  side.  Ex.  14 :27,  28  reads :  *‘And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his 
strength  when  the  morning  appeared ;  and  the  Egyptians 
fled  against  it;  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  and  aU  the  host  of 
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Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them;  there  re¬ 
mained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them.” 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  according  to  the  current 
theory,  in  Deut.  11 :4,  which  speaks  of  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh’s  army,  nothing  may  appear  which  agrees  with 
P,  while  we  may  expect  expressions  borrowed  from  J  E. 
But  the  words  of  Deut.  11:4  placed  side  by  side  with 
Ex.  14:27,  28,  show  more  similarity  with  P  than  with  JE. 
We  read:  “And  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt, 
unto  their  horses,  and  unto  the  chariots ;  how  he  made  the 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued 
after  you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto 
this  day.”  In  any  case  there  is  no  reason  here  at  all  with 
Driver  to  find  a  proof  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
had  J  E  before  him  but  not  P. 

How  frequently  the  critics  contradict  themselves,  when 
they  talk  about  the  use  of  given  words  from  which  to 
infer  the  time  when  a  book  is  written,  appears  from  what 
Dr.  Briggs  says  about  the  word  thora  (law).  He  asserts 
that  before  the  exile  (i.  c.,  before  P  was  written)  this 
word  always  indicated  the  law  in  general,  the  law  as  a 
whole,  and  that  in  P  alone  the  word  thora  serves  to  indi¬ 
cate  special  laws.  And  as  samples  of  this  use  of  the 
w’ord  thora  for  particular  laws  he  cites  Ex.  13 :9  and  16 :4 
(from  J)  and  Deut.  17:11  (from  D.  Wiener,  Pentor- 
tevohaX  Studies,  p.  217).  A  peculiar  choice  of  words  is 
traceable  in  Deuteronomy,  as  every  careful  Bible  reader 
will  grant,  but  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  midst  of  which  Deuteronomy  places  us, 
and  also,  when  we  abandon  the  dogma  that  a  writer  can 
only  master  one  style,  all  these  peculiarities  are  readily 
explained. 

Deuteronomy  17 : 14-20  is  largely  cited  as  a  proof  that 
Deuteronomy  originated  at  a  much  more  recent  date. 
This  is  known  as  the  King’s  law,  and  commands  that  the 
king  must  be  an  Israelite,  that  he  must  not  own  many 
horses,  not  many  wives,  and  not  much  gold  and  silver; 
that  he  must  provide  himself  a  copy  of  the  law,  and  keep 
this  ever  at  hand,  so  that  he  may  know  the  will  of  God 
and  not  exalt  himself  above  his  brethren. 
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It  is  thought  that  here,  in  the  form  of  a  law,  reference 
is  made  to  the  follies  of  Solomon  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  Solomon  imported  horses  from  Egypt  (I  Kings 
10:28) ;  that  he  had  many  wives,  who  led  him  into  idola¬ 
try  (I  Kings  1:1-4).  But  before  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  Deut.  refers  to  Solomon  and  that  hence  the  king's 
law  is  not  of  Mosaic  origin,  let  us  consider  a  few  particu¬ 
lars.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  mention  here  of  strange 
women,  but  of  women  in  general.  And  in  the  second  place 
here  mention  is  made  of  causing  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt.  This  was  appropriate  in  Moses'  time,  but  would 
never  be  in  place  after  the  people  were  settled  in  Canaan. 
In  the  third  place  no  action  was  ever  taken  either  in  Judah 
or  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  to  make  a  foreigner 
a  king;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  very  time  in  which  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  the  throne  of  Judah 
was  constantly  held  by  descendants  in  the  direct  line  of 
David.  But  a  warning  against  a  foreign  king  is  most 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  for  Egyptian  history 
makes  frequent  mention  of  foreign  domination. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  translations  makes 
one  surmise  that  this  passage  (Deut.  17 : 14-20)  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  hereditary  royal  dignity  itself,  as 
to  leaders  of  the  people  in  general.  Moses,  Joshua  and 
the  judges  were  just  such  kind  of  leaders  (Gideon  with 
his  numerous  wives  must  have  been  an  offender  of  this 
law  of  kings  )and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  I  Sam.  8 
(when  the  people  ask  for  a  king)  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  stipulations  of  Deuteronomy. 

From  what  Deuteronomy  does  not  contain  it  has  been 
tried  to  prove  that  Deuteronomy  is  of  a  more  ancient  date 
than  Leviticus;  and  thus  to  represent  the  Mosaic  char¬ 
acter  of  Israel's  legislation  as  an  impossibility.  But 
the  critics  fail  to  observe  how  great  a  difference  there 
is  between  such  books  as  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy. 
Or,  rather,  they  see  it,  and  call  attention  to  it  while  they 
deal  with  each  book  by  itself ;  but  when  they  come  to  com¬ 
pare  the  books,  they  do  not  reckon  with  it.  Driver  says 
that  the  priestly  codex,  of  which  Leviticus  constitutes  a 
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leading  part,  was  particularly  calculated  to  give  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  to  the  priests,  while  Deuteronomy  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  people.  Consequently  we  have  in  P 
a  complete  system  of  ritual  directions,  which  would  have 
no  place  in  Deuteronomy.  Now  if  this  is  true — ^which 
no  one  will  deny — should  there  not  great  care  be  taken 
in  inferring  something  from  what,  not  Deuteronomy,  but 
Leviticus  or  some  other  part  of  the  supposed  priestly 
codex  contains?  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in 
Deuteronomy  we  find  almost  no  mention  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  that  no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  levites,  and  that  nothing  is  said  of 
the  cities  of  the  Levites  or  of  the  year  of  jubilee?  As  a 
name  the  word  Deuteronomy  is  both  very  accurate  and 
very  misleading.  This  second  legislation  is  taken  to  be 
a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  it  is  a  repetition  only  in  a 
very  relative  sense. 

Wiener  has  shown  that  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  we 
can  distinguish  three  groups  or  parts,  which  do  not  di¬ 
verge  because  they  belong  to  different  times  but  because 
each  in  turn  exhibits  another  phase  of  God’s  covenant 
with  Israel.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant  Ex.  21-23  which  “appears  to  be  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  judges  and  heads  of  families.  The  style  is 
extraordinarily  terse,  as  in  other  ancient  codes  that  were 
committed  to  memory,  while  Deuteronomy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  intended  for  public  reading  to  the  people.  The 
second  group  Wiener  makes  to  consist  of  Lev.  25-26  (the 
land  covenant)  which  contains  all  sort  of  directions  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  the  land.  The  third  group  consists 
of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  we  find  public  law  and  those 
rules  of  private  law  which  depended  for  their  validity 
on  the  force  of  public  opinion  or  were  designed  to  mold 
public  opinion.  This  motive,  he  says,  is  very  strikingly 
illustrated  by  such  a  passage  as  Deut.  21:18-21  (law  of 
rebellious  sons)  where  the  thought  of  the  influence  of  the 
proceedings  on  public  opinion  is  actually  expressed,” 
and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear”  {Pentatetuihal  Studies^ 

p.  182). 

If  we  consider  the  general  state  of  things  and  the  pur- 
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pose  Moses  had  in  view  when  he  thus  addressed  the  people 
it  will  not  surprise  us  if  we  fail  to  find  in  Deuteronomy 
ritual  and  ceremonial  regulations. 

If  we  would  derive  something  from  what  Deuteronomy 
does  not  contain,  we  can  prove,  equally  readily,  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  modem  criticism  thinks  itself  able  to  support 
in  this  way.  For  instance,  Deuteronomy  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  temple  psalms  and  temple  music.  Wildeboer  is 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  singing  was  common  in  the 
temple  before  the  exile,  even  though  he  calls  the  book  of 
psalms  the  liturgical  book  of  the  second  temple.  He  says, 
“Before  the  exile  religious  song,  even  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  bore  an  entirely  different  character.  There 
was  no  organized  levitical  choir,  but  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  was  accustomed  to  take  part  in  song.  On  special 
occasions,  however,  songs  of  a  higher  artistic  sort  may 
have  been  sung,  and  of  the  hjrmns  prepared  for  such 
occasions  one  or  more  may  have  found  a  place  in  our 
Psalm  book.”  If,  however,  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  we 
find  temple  singers,  there  must  also  have  been  a  corps 
of  singers  before  the  exile,  since  it  is  unthinkable  that 
this  should  have  originated  in  Babylon. 

Wildeboer  himself  supplies  several  arguments  which 
plead  for  pre-exilic  temple-song.  There  is  the  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  exiles  in  Ps.  137  that  they  cannot  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  foreign  land.  Hence  it  remains 
always  more  or  less  inexplicable  that  Deuteronomy  con¬ 
tains  no  mention  of  temple-song,  the  more  so  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Chronicles  attribute  the  institution  of  it  to 
David  (inexplicable,  if  indeed  one  is  bound  to  find  in 
Deuteronomy  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary). 

Taking  in  hand  the  actual  content  of  Deuteronomy  we 
find  several  things  which  point  to  a  time  of  origin  at 
least  some  centuries  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  which 
could  only  have  sense  in  the  days  of  Moses  or  in  the  days 
immediately  succeeding  his  demise. 

In  the  middle  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  (7,  9,  20  and 
21),  as  well  as  in  the  introductions  and  closing  parts 
emphatic  commands  are  given  to  exterminate  the  Canaan- 
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ites.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  which  was 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  lose  its  force.  Orders  such  as 
“thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them”  (7 :16) ,  “thou 
shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth”  (20:16)  were 
gravely  significant  when  the  people  of  Israel  was  ready 
to  enter  the  promised  land.  But  what  significance  could 
such  orders  possess  in  a  book  of  laws  which  is  said  to  have 
been  compiled  somewhere  about  650  B.  C.?  They  would 
not  only  have  no  force,  but  would  even  be  of  a  malicious 
character.  When  in  his  zeal  Saul  killed  the  Gibeonites, 
with  whom  Israel  had  made  a  covenant,  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  on  account  of  this  became  manifest  in  the  reign  of 
David  (2  Sam.  21).  A  similar  instance  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  with  reference  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  etc.,  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua  with 
respect  to  the  Gibeonites.  For  in  I  Kings  9 :21  we  read, 
“their  children  that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land — 
upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond  service 
unto  this  day.”  Thus  they  obtained  a  position,  however 
humble,  in  Israel. 

Kuenen  says:  “It  was  fear  for  Israel’s  defilement 
through  idolatry  which  put  such  inhuman  measures  in 
the  pen  of  the  Deuteronomist.  Do  not  forget  that  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ  the  Canaanitish  tribe  had 
no  longer  an  independent  existence,  and  could  not  be  ex¬ 
terminated  :  it  is  therefore  really  only  by  the  presentation 
of  the  excommunication  which  awaited  them  that  the 
writer  tried  to  restrain  the  Israelites  from  idolatry”; 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  For  then  the  Deuteronomic 
and  the  whole  Israelitish  legislation  becomes  rather  an 
artful  entanglement  and  a  covering  up  of  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  the  Lord  demanded  than  a  clear  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  same. 

Much  significance  is  attached  to  the  great  similarity 
between  the  reformation  in  the  days  of  Josiah  and  the 
content  of  the  middle  part  of  Deuteronomy.  And  no  one 
will  deny  this  similarity.  But  the  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  from  it,  that  Deuteronomy  did  not  exist  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  that  these  re- 
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formatory  measures  could  only  have  been  borrowed  from 
Deuteronomy,  is  far  from  being  proved. 

For  we  read  of  kings  who  ruled  one  or  more  centuries 
before  Josiah  that  they  took  measures  which  agreed  with 
the  content  of  Deuteronomy.  Josiah  put  away  the  work¬ 
ers  with  familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  (2  Ki.  23:24) 
in  keeping  with  Deut.  18:11  (There  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  necromancer).  But  had  not  Saul  done  the 
same  thing  four  centuries  before  (I  Sam.  28:3).  Must 
not  then  Saul  also  have  had  knowledge  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy? 

Josiah  broke  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites,  that 
were  by  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Ki.  23:7),  and  this  is 
brought  into  relation  with  Deut.  23:17  which  commands: 
“There  shall  be  no  .  .  .  sodomite  among  the  sons  of  Is¬ 
rael  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not  bring  the  .  .  .  price  of  a  dog 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow,”  etc. 
But  do  we  not  read  almost  three  centuries  before  of  Asa 
and  of  Jehoshaphat  that  they  took  away  the  sodomites 
out  of  the  land?  If  2  Kings  23  must  prove  that  Josiah 
had  Deuteronomy  before  him  as  the  Law  of  God,  which 
I  do  not  deny,  why  then  must  it  be  denied  that  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat  acted  according  to  the  same  law  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy? 

2  Kings  18:4  tells  that  Hezekiah  removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves. 
If  the  fact  that  Josiah  brake  in  pieces  the  images  and 
cut  down  the  groves  (2  Ki.  23:14)  is  brought  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  Deuteronomy  16:21,  why  is  not  the  fact  that 
Hezekiah  did  this  also  brought  into  relation  with  it? 

In  connection  with  this  report  concerning  Hezekiah 
in  2  Ki.  18 :4,  Wildeboer  declares :  “Hezekiah  performed 
these  acts  on  the  ground  of  what  many  pious  worshippers 
of  Jahwe  already  recognized  as  a  demand  of  Jahwe,  al¬ 
though  these  demands  had  not  as  yet  been  codified.”  But 
how  does  he  know  this  latter  item?  The  confession  of 
Josiah,  2  Ki.  22:13,  “great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that 
is  kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  heark¬ 
ened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,”  suggests  the  opposite. 
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Moreover,  it  is  pure  arbitrariness  to  accept  the  trustwor¬ 
thiness  of  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  and  not  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  Asa  and  Saul.  The  only  conclusion  which 
we  can  draw  from  all  these  reports  is,  that  the  kings 
before  Josiah  effected  no  thoroughgoing  reformation,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  to  accept  the  whole  content  of  the 
law  of  God  in  all  seriousness. 

Note  another  example  of  a  somewhat  different  char¬ 
acter.  Amaziah  reigned  more  than  150  years  before  the 
reformation  by  Josiah.  This  according  to  the  critics  was 
more  than  100  years  before  the  compilation  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  This  Amaziah,  “as  soon  as  the  kingdom  was 
confirmed  in  his  hand,  slew  his  servants  which  had  slain 
the  king  his  father.”  “But,”  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  14:6, 
“the  children  of  the  murderers  he  slew  not:  according 
unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
wherein  the  Lord  commanded,  saying.  The  fathers  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children  nor  the  children  be 
put  to  death  for  the  fathers ;  but  every  man  shall  be  put 
to  death  for  his  own  sin.”  Now  where  in  the  Pentateuch 
do  we  find  this?  In  Deut.  24:16  and  there  alone.  Must 
not  then  Amaziah  also  have  known  Deuteronomy? 

I  know  well  the  answer  made  by  the  critics.  They  say 
that  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  we  have  to  do  with  a  deu- 
teronomic  compilation  of  other  writings.  Is  not  this  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  one  theory  by  another?  And  why  should 
2  Kings  23,  with  its  account  of  Josiah’s  reform,  be  of 
such  historic  significance,  as  to  exclude  the  surmise  of 
the  hand  of  a  redactor? 

The  thesis,  therefore,  that  Deuteronomy  was  written 
shortly  before  or  in  the  year  623  B.  C.  has  yet  by  no 
means  been  proved. 

The  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  so-called  Corpus  of 
Deiiteronomium  (Deut.  26:5-15)  reads:  “Look  down 
from  thy  holy  habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  peo¬ 
ple  Israel,  and  the  land  which  Thou  hast  given  us,  as 
thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers.”  Do  such  expressions  as 
these,  which  refer  to  an  undivided  people,  and  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  not  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  seem 
appropriate  to  a  prayer  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  when  the 
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ten  tribes  had  already  been  in  captivity  for  more  than 
100  years?  Even  if  we  get  the  impression  from  what  is 
told  us  of  Josiah  that  the  middle  part  of  Canaan  to  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  was  more  or  less  subjected  to  him,  the 
Assyrian  world-power  was  a  general  menace,  and  the 
power  of  Babylon  was  on  the  increase,  which  leaves  no 
room  for  so  optimistic  an  opinion.  It  only  suits  the  days 
of  Joshua  and  of  Solomon ;  and  king  Josiah  himself  said 
to  the  men  whom  he  sent  to  the  prophetess  Huldah :  “Go, 
enquire  of  the  Lord  for  me  and  for  them  that  are  left 
in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  concerning  the  words  of  the  book 
that  is  found”  (2  Chron.  34:21).  Again  Deut.  4:2  and 
12 :32  read :  “What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe 
to  do  it:  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from 
it.”  This  we  see  is  in  entire  conflict  with  the  newer  criti¬ 
cism  which  declares:  “A  copy  (of  the  law)  was  a  new, 
generally  enlarged,  in  either  case,  modified  edition.” 

Again  Griffiths  has  pointed  out  the  familiarity  which 
the  writer  of  Deut.  betrays  with  ancient  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness. 

“The  familiarity,”  says  he,  “of  the  writer  of  Deut.  with 
the  Egypt  of  the  Exodus  appears  in  several  places.  For 
instance,  Deut.  11 :20  ('and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  door  posts  of  thine  house  and  upon  thy  gates')  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  covered  the  door  posts  of  temples  and 
tombs  with  hieroglyphics.  Deut.  25:2  (which  speaks  of 
beating  the  wrongdoer)  is  illustrated  for  us  in  the  sculp¬ 
ture  works  of  Beni-Hassan.  Deut.  27 : 3,  3  ('thou  shalt 
set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster. 
And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law’) 
is  also  in  entire  keeping  with  Egyptian  custom.  Deut. 
25:4  ('Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  com’)  was  the  habit  of  old  Egypt,  as  the  monu¬ 
ments  show.  Deut.  26:14  (I  have  not  .  .  .  given  ought 
thereof  for  the  dead)  points  to  an  Egyptian  custom.  They 
put  vessels  with  food  at  the  graves  for  the  use  of  the  dis¬ 
embodied  soul  on  its  way  to  the  underworld.  Deut.  11 :10 
('Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs’)  gives  a  striking 
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picture  of  the  old  Egyptian  agriculture,  of  which  the 
monuments  bear  proof.” 

”It  has  been  said,”  continues  Griffiths,  and  here  he 
refers  to  Driver,  “that  these  references  to  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  usages  are  too  insignificant  and  small  to  prove 
the  authorship  of  Moses.  But  the  force  of  proof  does  not 
hinge  on  the  number  or  importance,  but  on  accuracy. 
We  have  no  right  to  demand  that  Moses  should  raise 
the  fact  above  doubt  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  book 
by  a  broad  exhibition  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Egypt. 
But  we  may  expect,  and  we  expect  indeed,  that  his  speak¬ 
ing  concerning  the  land  of  his  birth,  whether  he  does  it 
frequently  or  seldom,  shall  be  correct.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  Deuteronomy.” 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  from  the  sido  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  critical  study  of  the  date  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  by  Hugh  Pope,  Professor  at  the  Collegio  Angelico 
at  Rome.  (This  was  reviewed  by  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1912).  This  study 
reaches  the  result  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  “must 
be  referred  to  the  Mosaic  age,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
Moses  actually  wrote  it  himself  .  .  .  for  it  seems  to  bear 
evident  traces  of  having  been  edited.”  But  “with  the 
exception  of  Ch.  34  and  of  such  passages  as  4 :41-49,  and 
10:6-9,  which  may  possibly  have  been  misplaced,  there 
is  really  no  adequate  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
attributed  to  him.” 

Says  Griffith:  “If  that  hypothesis  (Graf-Wellhausen) 
be  sound,  then  certain  conclusions,  usually  termed  ration¬ 
alistic  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Hebrew 
religion,  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  character  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  faith 
which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  logically  and  inevitably  follow.”  This  does 
not  say  that  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  is  disproved, 
but  it  sounds  a  note  of  warning  to  consider  what  Higher 
Criticism  demands  before  one  bends  the  back  to  its  yoke. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MIND  OF  MAN 
BY  PARKE  P.  FLOURNEY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  of  discussing  the  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind,  by  many  stages,  through 
many  aeons,  from  the  fire-dust  of  the  first  nebulae,  nor 
of  evolution  in  material  nature,  whether  atheistic,  pan¬ 
theistic,  or  Theistic.  For  such  treatment  of  this  theory, 
which  those  capable  of  thinking  seriously  know  to  be  the 
burning  question  of  our  time,  I  frankly  acknowledge  my 
incompetence.  I  wish  to  take  a  view  many  aeons  later. 
I  only  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not,  within  the  range  of 
the  actual  existence  of  the  mind  of  man  on  this  earth, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  evolution,  by  a  force  within 
itself,  and  without  help  from  outside  itself. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  knowledge  of,  and  control  over,  certain  powers 
of  nature  has  increased,  since  we  have  had  reliable  records 
of  the  intelligent  actions  of  the  human  mind;  and  it  is 
known  to  our  boys  and  girls  even,  that  within  the  short 
period  of  their  lives,  there  has  been  an  almost  miraculous 
leap  forward  in  the  progress  of  man’s  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  the  use  and  control  of  some  of 
them. 

We  may  take  the  progress  of  Mind  during  the  time 
which  is  clearly  known,  in  its  knowledge  of  only  one  of 
the  many  forces  in  matter  which  is  felt,  seen  and  heard 
by  us — electricity.  Man  has  known  something  of  it  ever 
since  he  saw  the  first  fiash  of  lightning  and  heard  the 
first  roll  of  thunder.  But  we  also  know”  of  thinking  men 
who  have  observed  some  of  the  effects  of  electricty  near 
at  hand,  and  applied  their  minds  to  the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  electrical  activities. 

Thales,  600  B.  C.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Greek 
philosophers,  who  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  universe, 
applied  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  as  well  as  of  other  forces  in  nature.  Like 
the  Babylonian  Magi  of  old,  he  also  studied  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  and  is  said  to  have  predicted  eclipses. 
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But,  of  the  later  well  recognized  study  of  electricity  in  a 
scientific  way,  we  have  accurate  information. 

The  man  who  gave  the  name  to  it  was  William  Gilbert 
of  Colchester,  who  lived  through  a  large  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Bloody  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  dying  in  the  same  year  with 
the  last,  1603.  The  Greek  name  for  amber,  the  rubbing 
of  which  had  long  been  known  as  exhibiting  this  force, 
is  electron,  and  Gilbert  named  it  electricity. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  his  Novum  Organum,  and  other  works,  laid 
down  those  rules  for  scientific  investigation,  by  which 
modem  science  has  been  so  wonderfully  developed  since 
his  day.  He  died  in  1626.  In  view  of  the  development 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  potencies  of  electricity  from  that 
time  to  this  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  dwarf, 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  can  see  further  than 
the  giant  himself.  Each  discoverer  of  some  new  phase 
of  electrical  phenomena  is  indebted  to  the  work  of  pre¬ 
vious  discoverers.  This  increase  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
result  of  an  increase  of  mental  ability  as  time  goes  on, 
but  of  the  accumulation  of  newly  discovered  physical  facts 
of  which  the  latest  is  the  crowning  turret  of  the  structure 
at  the  time. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  by  considering  the  advance 
of  electrical  knowledge,  since  the  days  of  these  two  great 
contemporaries,  Gilbert  and  Lord  Bacon.  Let  us  see  what 
have  been  some  of  the  steps  of  this  progress. 

Henry  Cavendish  (bom  1730  or  31)  discovered  elec¬ 
trical  potential.  He  has  been  called  “The  Kelvin  of  the 
eighteenth  century.”  His  works,  edited  by  J.  Clerk  Max¬ 
well  of  Cambridge  University  in  1879,  have  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  the  progress  of  this  knowledge. 

Galvani,  bom  1737,  had  discovered  “Galvanism,”  which 
bears  his  name,  in  the  previous  century. 

Volta  in  1745  invented  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  certain 
electric  potentials  are  named  volts.  But,  before  these 
two,  at  Leyden,  Holland,  two  Dutch  scientists  had  in¬ 
vented  the  Leyden  jar,  an  instmment  for  electrical  in¬ 
vestigation  which  our  own  Benjamin  Franklin  used  in 
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his  experiments  with  a  kite  made  of  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  made  to  fly,  by  his  son's  assistance,  to  a  thunder 
cloud,  in  his  proving  that  lightning  and  electricity  are 
identical.  This  was  accomplished  in  1752  by  Benjamin 
(by  no  means  a  dwarf)  standing,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  two  Dutchmen.  Before  the  invention 
of  tile  Leyden  jar  Franklin's  experiments  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  practical  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Lightning  rode,  for  safety  in  thunder  storms. 

Telegraphy,  for  instant,  distant  communication. 

After  long  experimenting  by  many  scientists,  in  teleg¬ 
raphy,  it  was  made  practically  useful  by  two  practical 
Americans.  Joseph  Henry,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1797,  until  29  years  of  age  was  a  watchmaker,  then  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics;  he  invented  an  electro-magnet 
with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  which,  in  1837,  enabled 
him  to  produce  effects  at  a  distance;  but  it  was  left  to 
F.  B.  Morse,  professor  in  New  York  University,  to  make 
practically  useful  for  the  whole  world,  the  Morse  tele¬ 
graph.  This  was  completed  for  communication  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1844.  Since  that  time 
there  has  come  an  amazing  number  of  discoveries  and 
devices  for  immediate  distant  communication.  The  At¬ 
lantic  cable  was  made  possible  by  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  practical  inventions  of  Lord  Kelvin,  who  was  known 
at  that  time  as  Sir  William  Thomson.  All  this  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  electrical  magnetization  of 
soft  iron  had  not  been  found  out ;  and  that  discovery  was 
made  by  Joseph  Henry. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

Oersted  in  1851  discovered  the  “electric  field."  Am¬ 
pere,  born  in  1775,  had  before  this  discovered  “electro- 
dynamicsi"  and  Michael  Faraday,  in  his  experiments  in 
rotation.  Was  opening  the  way  to  electric  propulsion,  the 
application  of  which  we  see  in  tram  cars  and  electrified 
railways  jtaking  the  place  of  steam  systems. 
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ELECTRIC  UGHTING 

Another  use  of  electricity  of  great  importance  is  that 
of  lighting  on  streets  and  roads,  as  well  as  in  houses,  and 
for  various  uses.  A  Russian  officer,  Paul  Jablochkov,  tem¬ 
porarily  in  Paris,  invented  there  “his  famous  electric 
candle”  in  1876.  Two  years  later,  C.  F.  Brush,  in  our 
own  country,  improved  on  this  with  his  arc  lamp,  and 
in  1879,  Thomas  A.  Edison  advanced  further  with  his 
carbon  filament  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb  which  is  in 
almost  universal  use  at  the  present  time.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  discovery  in  electric  lighting,  for  surgeons  and 
sufferers  from  internal  ills,  was  made  by  Roentgen  in 
1896. 

Sir  Wm.  Crookes,  bom  1832,  had  made  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  by  the  use  of  his  now  well-known  Crookes*  tubes, 
invented  in  1895.  Thousands  of  sufferers,  it  may  be  safely 
surmised,  are  daily  examined  by  diagnosticians  by  the  use 
of  these  X-rays. 

Maxwell’s  publication  of  his  discoveries  in  the  matter 
of  the  vibrations  of  ether,  1864,  furnished  a  starting 
point  from  which  Crookes  and  Roentgen  were  to  be  aided 
in  making  their  discoveries;  as  light  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  supposed  to  come  to  us  through  vibrations  of 
the  ether. 

RADIANT  MATTER 

Sir  William  Crookes,  with  his  exhausted  glass  tubes- 
made  the  discovery  of  radiant  matter,  which  has  been 
called  “The  fourth  state  of  matter.” 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  of  all  discoveries  was  made, 
after  much  experimenting  with  these  tubes,  by  Henri 
Antoine  Becquerel.  He  discovered  radio-activity  in  1896. 
He  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  physics  in  1903.  But 
before  Becquerel’s  discoveries,  leading  to  this,  Roentgen 
had  discovered  X-rays,  now  so  much  used.  This  discovery 
of  Roentgen  rays  led  Becquerel  to  make  his  experiments ; 
and  then  was  made  the  discovery  of  radium  with  its  mar¬ 
velous  properties,  by  Pierre  Curie  and  Madam  Curie. 
They  also  were  honored  with  the  Nobel  prize.  The  latter 
(who  was  recently  in  Washington),  succeeded  her  hus¬ 
band  after  his  death,  as  director  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
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in  Paris.  These  discoveries  were  all  dependent  upon 
the  then  recent  application  of  Crookes  tubes  to  that  elec¬ 
tric  research  without  which  they  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible. 

ELECTRONS 

This  last  achievement  has  revolutionized  some  Ions:- 
established  scientific  theories,  and  led  to  new  views  as  to 
the  constitution  of  matter  itself.  It  is  generally  believed 
now  that  the  atom — ^the  indivisible — is  divided  into  in¬ 
numerable  electrons,  each  atom  being  the  center  of  a 
miniature  solar  system,  so  to  speak. 

WIRELESS  ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  RADIO 

Upon  these  discoveries,  as  is  now  universally  known, 
there  has  been  an  astonishing  advance  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  uses  of  electricity  by  the  later  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  mind  of  man — ^the  wireless  sending  around  the 
globe,  over  continents  and  oceans,  of  messages,  and  the 
“radio”  spreading  in  every  direction  words  and  music  to 
be  heard  in  innumerable  homes  of  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
in  cities  but  in  the  humblest  hamlets. 

The  question  now  is,  what  next?  Can  this  structure 
of  human  knowledge  reach  higher?  Is  not  this  the  loft¬ 
iest  pinnacle  of  this  great  cathedral?  Every  age  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  invention  has  asked  such  questions ;  but  electric 
discoveries  and  uses  still  go  on. 

But  is  all  this  a  proof  of  the  evolution  of  the  human 
mind?  Is  the  human  mind  of  today  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  Thales,  a  man  of  25  centuries  ago,  as  we  might 
expect,  if  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  had  been  pro¬ 
gressing  in  these  25  centuries? 

To  go  back  to  our  first  illustration,  we  may  ask,  “were 
the  eyes  of  the  dwarf  stronger  and  clearer  than  those 
of  the  giant?  Was  it  not,  rather,  the  superior  position 
which  the  shoulders  of  the  giant  afforded  him  that  enabled 
him  to  see  further?  And  is  not  the  case  of  each  discoverer 
similar?”  Franklin,  our  early  scientist,  owed  much  to 
predecessors.  He  had  studied,  and  maturely  considered, 
what  had  been  discovered  about  electricity  before  his 
day.  He  knew  that  the  silken  ribbon — a  non-conductor— 
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had  to  be  attached  to  the  kitestring  for  safety,  and  that 
he  had  to  go  within  the  door  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
wet  and  made  a  conductor  by  the  rain  while  he  held  it. 
He  knew  well  the  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar  and  under¬ 
stood  well  the  test  it  would  afford  him,  as  to  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity,  if  that  was  to  be  proved  true. 

After  all  the  discoveries  by  succeeding  scientists  of  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  the  ablest  and  sanest  one  of 
today  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  his  mind  was  greater 
than  that  of  Franklin.  So,  it  seems  clear  that  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  electricity,  since  Gil¬ 
bert  gave  it  his  name,  to  the  present  hour,  does  not  prove 
the  evolution  of  the  mind  of  man  by  its  inherent  power. 

This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  there  has  been  no 
evolution  in  material  nature.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
the  most  eminent  scientists  have  differed,  and  differ  still. 
The  “British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science” 
which  met  in  Edinburgh  in  September,  1921,  declared 
Darwinism  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  book,  The  Advancement  of  Science/ was  written  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Scott,  President  of  this  “Association,”  giving 
the  views  of  all  the  Presidents  of  its  different  sections. 
The  Expository  Times,  December,  1921,  srives  a  long 
quotation  from  this  book,  from  which  a  few  sentences 
may  show  us  the  position  of  this  scientific  body  on  Dar¬ 
winism: 

“In  our  present  ignorance  variation,  and  doubt  as 
to  the  other  means  of  change,‘’we  can  form  no  clear  idea 
of  the  material  on  which  Selection  has  had  to  work,  and 
we  must  let  the  question  rest.  For  the  moment,  at  all 
events,  the  Darwinian  period  is  past.  ...  By  now  in 
fact,  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  that  knows  not 
Darwin.”  .  .  . 

“Yet  Evolution  remains — ^we  cannot  get  away  from  it.” 
“Because,”  he  says,  “there  is  no  alternative.” 

The  question  is  asked,  “Is  even  Evolution,  then,  not 
scientifically  ascertained?”  “No,”  says  Dr.  Scott,  “it  is 
not.  We  must  hold  it,”  he  says,  “as  an  act  of  faith.” 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  the  co-promoter  with  Darwin 
of  the  theory  of  “natural  selection,”  held  on,  till  the  time 
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of  his  death  at  90  years  of  age,  in  1913,  to  the  theory 
of  Evolution,  but  in  his  last  great  work.  The  World  of 
Life,  he  set  forth  the  proofs  of  creation  by  the  Creator, 
who,  he  thought,  used  evolution  as  the  process  of  creation 
and  of  providence. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  from  what  has  been  set  forth 
above  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  many 
minds,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind  itself  by  an  inherent  power  within  it  alone, 
whatever  may  be  determined  as  to  the  question  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  material  universe. 

The  Expository  Times  (March,  1922),  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  materialist's  view  of  Evolution : 

“What  is  the  doctrine  of  Evolution?  It  is  that  some¬ 
where  and  somewhen  in  the  inconceivable  distances  of 
space  and  of  time,  a  germ  cell  came  into  existence.  No 
question  is  to  be  asked  as  to  how,  why,  or  by  whom  it 
came  there  and  when.  Its  coming  into  existence  has  to 
be  taken  on  trust.  All  that  we  are  told  is  that  it  must 
be  put  as  far  back  as  possible — away  among  the  nebulae, 
perhaps,  and  among  the  nebulous  aeons  of  time.  Out 
of  that  cell  has  come  the  whole  universe.  It  had  the 
potentiality  of  the  universe  in  it  and  when  the  time  came 
everything  evolved,  non-living  and  living.  There  was 
no  interference  with  the  germ  cell.  Whether  God  created 
it  at  first  seems  scarcely  to  be  considered.  But  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  affirmed  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  evo¬ 
lution.  .  .  .  The  primordeal  germ  cell  had  in  it  all  matter 
and  all  mind,  just  as  the  acorn  has  in  it  all  the  parts  of 
the  oak,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  amount  of  credulity  necessary  for  believing  this 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  There  is  certainly  an  evolution 
— a  growth,  a  development,  an  unfolding — so  to  say,  of 
the  mind  of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  maturity.  But 
the  question  discussed  here  is  concerning  the  evolution 
of  the  mind  in  and  of  itself  in  the  long  ages  of  human 
existence  as  known  to  us. 

This  question  must  be  answered  by  the  observation  of 
facts  and  a  correct  interpretation  of  them.  It  is  futile 
to  take  things  for  granted,  without  adequate  evidence. 
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and  then  to  build  hypotheses,  theories  and  conclusions 
upon  so  uncertain  a  foundation.  To  arrive  at  truth  in  this 
matter — as  in  all  others — ^which  can  be  settled  by  reason¬ 
ing,  we  must  find  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  interpret  these 
facts  correctly  in  their  bearing  upon  the  question. 

The  mind  of  man  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  thing  in  nature  known  to  us  by  observation 
and  experience.  It  seems  clear  from  the  facts  presented 
that  this  mind  has  not  been  the  subject  of  evolution  by 
any  inherent  force  in  itself,  though  its  knowledge  and 
powers  have  been  increased  by  extraneous  influences. 
What  bearing  this  may  have  on  the  question  of  evolution 
in  material  existences  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide. 
Of  this,  the  views  of  distinguished  scientists  have  just 
been  quoted. 

Specialists  in  physics  differ  among  themselves  about 
this;  and  it  would  seem  presumptuous  in  one  who  is  not 
such  a  specialist  at  all  to  decide  upon  it ;  but  it  does  seem 
to  the  writer  that  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  be 
an  inherent  power  of  evolution  in  the  lower  sphere  of 
material  nature,  when,  in  the  long  course  of  twenty-five  ^ 
centuries,  we  find  no  evidence  of  evolution  in  the  higher, 
yea,  the  highest  sphere  of  nature,  the  mind  of  man,  with 
his  free  will  and  power  of  intelligent  activity.  The  im¬ 
probability  seems  all  the  greater  when  we  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  which  mind  ha.^  done  with  matter.  That  mind 
has  brought  it  about  that  a  musical  concert  in  America 
can  be  heard  in  India;  yet  we  will  have  to  search  the 
whole  world  around  to  find  greater  minds  than  those  of 
Thales  and  Aristotle. 


NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ALLEGED 
GENETIC  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY  AND  ANCIENT  CONTEM¬ 
PORANEOUS  RELIGIONS 

REVEREND  JAMES  BUSWELL,  JR. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Section  I.  Introduction,  Presuppositions  and 
Assumptions 

The  best  way  to  secure  results  which  are  free  from  pre¬ 
judice,  is  not  to  deny  that  we  have  mental  biases,  for  we 
are  all  biased  to  some  extent.  Nor  is  it  even  to  try  to  rid 
ourselves  of  our  prejudices  and  assume  an  unprejudiced 
attitude.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unprejudiced  atti¬ 
tude  toward  any  subject  that  amounts  to  anything.  The 
best  way,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  one,  as  clearly  as  he  is  able, 
to  set  his  prejudices  forth  into  the  open  light,  so  that  not 
only  he,  but  anyone  who  reads  what  he  writes,  may  weigh 
and  judge  accordingly. 

Theistic  Prejudice 

I  am  prejudiced,  first  of  all,  toward  supematuralism. 
I  believe  that  whereas  God  usually  acts  through  what  we 
call  natural  causes,  yet  He  does,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  He  has  acted  in  a  supernatural  way  to 
reveal  Himself  to  mankind.  I  frankly  acknowledge  this 
to  be  a  prejudice,  but  I  must  insist  that  one  who  rules 
out,  on  principle,  the  possibility  of  supernatural  action, 
is  likewise  acting  on  prejudice,  nothing  more  nor  less. 
The  Theist  approaches  the  problem  of  the  genesis  of 
Christianity  with  the  assumption  that  there  may  be  a 
supernatural  source  for  some  of  the  phenomena.  What 
he  wants  to  know  in  each  particular  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  the  facts  warrant  the  positing  of  super¬ 
natural  agency  or  not.  The  anti-supematuralist,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  the  possibility  of  supernatural  agency 
on  principle  before  ever  investigating  the  evidence.  He 
is  therefore  bound  to  explain  all  phenomena,  even  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  turning  point  of  subsequent  his- 
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tory,  on  a  purely  natural  ^‘mechanistic”  basis.  One  may 
judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  more  scientific  to  assume 
the  possibility  of  a  certain  agency,  and  to  study  the  facts 
to  see  whether  it  has  operated  or  not,  or  to  close  one’s 
eyes  a  priori  to  the  possibility  that  such  an  agency  could 
operate.  I  must  say  that  the  latter  attitude  of  mind 
seems  utterly  irrational  and  incomprehensible  to  me. 

Christ  Prejudice 

I  am  further  prejudiced  with  regard  to  the  facts,  as 
well  as  the  possibilities.  I  believed  before  coming  to 
any  special  study  of  the  present  subject  (and  still  be¬ 
lieve)  that  the  historic  person,  Jesus  Christ,  what  he 
was,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said,  are  the  distinctive 
source  and  nucleus  of  the  Christian  movement  What¬ 
ever  includes  these  factors  is  Christian,  whatever  ex¬ 
cludes  these  factors  is  non-Christian,  and  ought  in  all 
honesty  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  get  another  name 
for  itself.  Prof.  Case  {Evolution  of  Christianity,  Chap. 
I)  differs  essentially  from  this  prejudice  of  mine.  He 
says,  in  brief,  that  the  Christian  movement  has  no  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  “essence,”  which  is  permanent.  “The  only  ideal 
is  constant  striving.”  Christianity  is  “a  collection  of 
changing  phenomena.”  There  is  nothing  “other  worldly” 
about  it  (p.  28).  He  gives  credit  (p.  38)  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  “the  vigorous  personalities  of  Jesus  and  Paul,” 
but  what  Jesus  was  and  did  and  said  was  of  no  essential, 
germinal,  nuclear  significance  for  the  Christian  move¬ 
ment.  I  remember  that  Prof.  Case  in  his  book.  The  His¬ 
toricity  of  Jesus,  argues  that  **on  principle**  it  is  absurd 
to  think  of  Jesus  as  final,  or  normative.  Christianity 
on  this  view  is  an  organism  without  a  heart,  a  protozoan 
without  even  a  nucleus,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  a  tree 
without  a  trunk,  “twice  dead,”  because  “plucked  up  hy 
the  root**! 

I  am,  as  I  say,  intensely  prejudiced  against  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  takes  Jesus  Christ  out  of  what  I  consider  his 
rightful  place  as  the  center  and  the  essential,  the  un¬ 
changing  nucleus,  of  Christianity.  I  came  to  a  study  of 
this  subject  purposely  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  see 
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what  are  the  facts  which  seem  in  the  minds  of  many 
honest  scholars  to  support  the  arsruments  against  my 
position. 

Slight  Prejudice  for  Jewish  Sources 

I  am  not  greatly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Jewish,  as 
opposed  to  Gentile  sources.  The  distinct  superiority  of 
Judaism  is  not  denied  by  anyone  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
I  believe  that  the  “Theos”  of  Socrates  was  our  Jehovah, 
and  the  “Phon4”  which  spoke  to  him  was  the  Son  of  God, 
“whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old.”  Justin 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  were  fond  of  arguing  that 
the  Greek  philosophers  had  derived  their  ideas  from 
Moses,  but  Clement  pointedly  argues  that  God  (through 
the  Logos,  he  said)  had  also  revealed  the  truth  to  them 
independently  of  Moses.  The  source  of  Paul's  Christian¬ 
ity  was  the  historical  Jesus.  Paul’s  mentality  was  Jew¬ 
ish.  And  when  he  found  supplementary  truth  in  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  he  used  it,  and  that  to  good  advantage.  Chris¬ 
tianity  “in  childhood  .  .  .  was  rocked  in  a  Jewish  cradle 
...  it  grew  to  maturity  in  a  Gentile  home”  (Case,  Evo- 
Ivtion  of  Christianity,  p.  32).  This  is  not  to  admit  that 
the  nucleus  is  not  the  determining  factor.  The  Jewish 
cradle  and  the  Gentile  home  are  not  decisive.  We  want 
to  know  where  an’  egg  was  hatched,  and  where  the  fowl 
was  raised,  but  the  most  important  factor  is  the  chroma¬ 
tin  of  the  nucleus  of  the  germ  cell  from'  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  sprang.  Very  few  fowls  in  the  barnyard  would  ad¬ 
mit,  I  suppose,  that  the  existence,  and  the  source,  of 
nuclear  material  could  be  a  determining  factor  as  over 
against  environmental  factors  such  as  hatching  and  rear¬ 
ing;  but  this  is  the  case  nevertheless. 

I  care  not  where  the  supplementary  truth  used  by  early 
Christians  came  from,  so  far  as  my  prejudices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  so  long  as :  first,  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  is  not  denied,  and  second,  the  centrality  and 
“essentiality”  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  ruled  out  on  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Method 

Prof.  Case,  in  his  Evolution,  is  strongly  opposed  to 
what  he  calls  the  “atomistic”  method  of  the  study  of  his- 
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tory.  He  says  (p.  43) ,  “It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  genetic  kinships  by  an  atomistic 
procedure,  which  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  deeper  currents  of  actual  life  must  be  fathomed 
before  one  can  trace  the  truly  genetic  relationships  of 
religious  movements  in  any  age.”  I  find  this,  of  course, 
an  illuminating  and  helpful  suggestion.  Christianity  was 
not  produced  in  a  vacuum.  It  was  a  vital  force.  It  was 
the  motive  force,  not  only  of  a  community,  but  of  a  com¬ 
munity  in  a  world  of  other  communities.  Moreover,  the 
individuals  in  the  Christian  community  had  not  come 
from  an  outside  vacuum,  but  from  other  communities. 
Ignatius,  Justin,  and  later,  Tertullain,  brought  their  lit^ 
eral  '*ex  opere  operate**  ideas  of  sacraments  right  along 
with  them  into  the  Christian  church,  and  applied  them 
to  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  thus  imposing  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  (not  a  necessity  at  all  from 
Paul’s  point  of  view)  of  explaining  how  material  water 
could  cleanse  and  sanctify  the  soul.  Christianity,  just 
as  any  other  movement,  is  dynamic,  not  static. 

Dynamic  Method  and  the  Christian  Nucleus 

I  am  sure  that  the  above  argument  for  the  dynamic 
view  could  not  be  held  to  disprove  the  fact  of  something 
“essential”  in  Christianity.  Vital  organisms  srrow  by 
intussusception,  and  yet  there  is  some  essential  vital 
principle  governing  vital  processes  whereby  a  cabbage 
taken  into  the  system  of  a  pig  becomes  pork,  but  taken 
into  the  system  of  a  cow  it  becomes  beef.  Anything 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  an  organism,  if  taken  into  the 
system,  must  be  eliminated,  or  it  destroys  the  life  or 
health  of  the  organism.  Likewise,  Christianity  has 
grown  by  intussusception.  New  peoples,  new  continents, 
new  facts  brought  to  light  by  modem  science,  make  Chris¬ 
tianity,  for  us  at  least,  a  larger  and  stronger  concept  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  But  if  we  discover  that  we  have 
taken  into  our  religion  things  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  anything  which 
is  not  supplementary,  but  contradictory,  to  the  nuclear 
essential  increment  of  truth  and  dynamic,  then  we  ought 
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to  do  one  of  two  thingfs:  Either  we  should,  if  we  can 
with  intellectual  honesty,  eliminate  the  anti-Christian  ele¬ 
ments  from  our  religion;  or  else,  in  all  honesty  (if  words 
are  not  mere  shams  to  be  used  to  ingratiate  ourselves  into 
the  favor  of  honest  but  uneducated  people),  we  should 
stand  upon  our  own  feet  in  the  world,  and  call  our  reli¬ 
gion  by  another  name,  realizing  that  the  vital  continuity 
with  essential  Christianity  has  been  disrupted. 

Dynamic  Method  and  the  Use  of  Words 

Five  years  ago  in  a  chapel  exercise  in  the  divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  heard  Professor 
J.  B.  Smith  give  forth  a  teaching  which  I  consider  an 
outgrowth  of  a  misconception  of  the  very  valuable  thought 
that  Christianity  is  dynamic,  not  static.  He  said  that 
a  young  minister  who  had  recently  resigned  his  pulpit 
because  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  Apostles’  Creed 
when  he  did  not  believe  in  it  should  have  remained  in  his 
position,  and  repeated  the  creed,  because  it  had  value  for 
his  people.  What  would  Jesus,  or  Stephen,  or  Polycarp, 
say  to  that ! !  For  five  years  I  have  been  using,  in  describ¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  teaching,  a  plain,  old-fashioned  adjective, 
** dishonest.**  The  worst  kind  of  dishonesty  it  is,  dis¬ 
honesty  in  the  religio-intellectual  field.  Again  in  chapel 
the  same  Professor  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
“spirit  of  truthfulness.”  Needless  to  say  his  words  were 
utterly  void  of  meaning  in  my  ears.  He  did  not  even 
advise  the  students  to  do  as  a  noted  Oxford  professor 
is  said  to  have  done  when  the  creed  is  repeated,  repeat 
the  words  “used  to”  under  one’s  breath,  before  the  word 
“believe.”  I  go  to  this  institution  as  often  as  I  am  able, 
during  my  vacations,  to  learn  facts,  great  moving,  illumi¬ 
nating  facts  of  history  and  honest  criticism.  But  the 
dynamic  conception  of  Christianity  means  to  me  that  these 
great  facts  are  taken  up  into  my  religious  consciousness 
and  assimilated  to  their  places,  each  new  increment  of 
truth  supplementing  and  illuminating  what  was  realized 
before.  But  the  mountain  does  not  change  as  we  climb 
higher  and  our  view  widens.  Much  more  stable  than  the 
so-called  “everlasting  hills”  is  Jesus  Christ  in  my  religious 
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thinkinsr  and  “prejudices.”  “They  shall  perish,  but  Thou 
remainest,  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment, 
and  as  a  worn-out  coat  Thou  shalt  roll  them  up  .  .  .  and 
they  shall  be  changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy 
years  shall  not  fail !”  I  write  with  much  feeling;  but  who 
can  refrain,  when  young  men  are  taught  to  deal  treach¬ 
erously  in  vital  matters  of  religious  thought  and  faith. 

Like  the  above  example  is  that  of  Professor  Herald 
Holding,  in  his  “Philosophy  of  Religion.”  He  approaches 
the  subject  of  “God”  with  the  delicate  discriminating 
touch  of  a  master.  He  smoothes  over  all  difficulties  and 
differences.  The  average  reader  would  suppose  that  he 
was  getting  a  wider  view  of  the  God  in  Whom  he  had 
always  believed.  But  a  discriminating  student  will  notice 
that  in  adding  new  conceptions  he  abandons  the  old.  He 
reads  out  of  the  word  “God”  absolutely  all  Theistic  con¬ 
tent  of  meaning.  I  would  not  question  the  great  pro¬ 
fessor’s  motives,  but  I  would  ask  whether  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Christian  movement  as  a  whole,  it  would  not 
be  more  honest  to  drop  the  word  “God”  when  one  aban¬ 
dons  its  meaning? 

The  dynamic  view  of  history  does  not  warrant  us  in 
robbing  words  of  their  historic  meaning,  or  propagating 
our  “advanced”  views  by  denying  that  we  hold  them 
until  we  have  secured  the  confidence  of  honest  but  un¬ 
educated  people  who  expect  honesty  plus  education 
from  us. 


Dynamic  Method  and  Particular  Facts 

Further,  the  dynamic,  as  opposed  to  the  atomistic 
method  of  studying  history,  does  not  teach  that  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  conclusions  based  on  generalities, 
when  there  are  no  particular  facts  to  substantiate  our 
guesses.  For  example,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  Paul  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  breezes  of  the 
Hellenistic  religions  unless  we  found  him  actually  doing 
so.  The  fact  that  Paul  was  a  young  student  in  the  He¬ 
braistic  world,  studying  under  Gamaliel,  and  also  that, 
as  a  man  of  mature  years,  he  became  a  propagandist  in 
the  Hellenistic  world,  coming  in  close  contact  with  magi- 
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dans  and  devotees  of  mystery  and  hero  cults, — ^these  facts 
may  warrant  a  guess,  but  not  a  conclusion.  As  students 
of  history  we  want  to  know  not  only  what  kind  of  vases 
were  made,  or  were  likely  to  have  been  made  in  a  certain 
time  and  place,  but  also,  what  the  fragments  we  have 
indicate  as  to  the  shape  of  this  particular  vase.  We  have 
enough  fragments  to  indicate  the  general  shape  of  Paul’s 
teaching,  and  some  features  are  given  in  considerable 
detail.  If  the  fragments  indicate  a  different  kind  of  vase 
from  what  we  expected,  we  must  change  our  view  of 
what  was  to  be  expected,  “that’s  all.’’ 

A  moving  picture  is  a  series  of  static  pictures  taken 
at  short  intervals  of  time,  and  exhibited  in  a  similarly 
rapid  manner.  Likewise,  a  dynamic  presentation  of  his¬ 
tory  must  be  composed  of  units  which  can  be  examined 
minutely.  One  picture  does  not  tell  the  story  any  more 
than  one  historic  situation  reveals  the  course  of  events, 
but  we  could  have  no  story  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  units. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  studying  embryology  (which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  dynamic  subject)  without  the  aid  of  diagrams 
showing  particular  stages  of  growth,  and  slides  showing 
cross  sections  of  various  parts  at  different  stages. 

I  well  remember  a  set  of  slides  illustrating  the  embry¬ 
ology  of  the  chick.  By  looking  at  the  slides  one  after 
another  in  order,  one  could  actually  see  the  organism 
grow!  If  one  had  any  doubt  about  the  growth,  he  had 
only  to  study  his  slides  in  more  minute  detail.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  that  which  the  dynamic  view  of  history  does 
for  us.  The  slides  are  often  mutilated,  and  the  series 
incomplete.  If  fairly  definite  stages  in  series  cannot  be 
shown  in  a  process  of  evolution,  we  may  guess,  but  we 
may  not  conclude.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  generalities 
must  be  based  on  particularities.  We  have  no  right, 
c.  g.,  to  state  the  “general  meaning”  of  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  “general  process”  of  a  line  of  development,  or 
the  “general  thought”  of  a  certain  teacher,  without  being 
able,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  point  out  cases  in  which 
our  generalization  is  true.  A  piece  of  literature  must 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
right  to  state  that  Jesus,  like  the  Greek  hero  and  savior 
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gods,  took  on  new  characteristics  and  functions  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  came  to  new  environments,  without  being  able  in 
some  slight  degree  of  detail,  to  point  out  some  fairly 
definite  cases  in  which  this  was  so  (Cf.  Case,  EvoL, 
p.  368,  “When  occasion  required  the  Christian  Savior  was 
made,”  etc.)  Professor  Case  in  a  lecture  stated  that  as 
Hercules  and  a  local  god  of  Tarsus  were  assimilated  to 
each  other,  so  Christianity  assimilated  new  elements  as 
it  came  into  new  localities.  When  asked,  however,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  unable  to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
Christianity’s  Jesus  had  taken  on  new  characteristics  in 
a  new  environment 

I  have  then,  a  Theistic  prejudice,  a  Christ  prejudice, 
and  a  method  prejudice,  which  I  feel  bound  to  set  out 
in  the  open  light  of  day,  before  going  farther  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  my  present  subject. 

Section  II — Genuine  Genetic  Relationships 

There  are,  of  course,  genetic  relationships  between 
Christianity  and  its  early  contemporaries  in  the  religious 
field.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  features 
with  a  common  source,  and  features  showing  dependence. 
I  will  try  to  give  an  example  or  two  of  each. 

(1)  Features  with  a  Common  Source 

“Everyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of  ideas  must 
have  learned  that  ideas  are  propagated  from  school  to 
school  and  teacher  to  teacher  less  often  by  direct  borrow¬ 
ing  which  comes  of  admiration,  than  by  parallel  working 
of  similar  forces  in  various  minds”  (Gardner,  Religious 
Experience  of  St,  Paul,  p.  80) .  We  should  expect  a  room 
full  of  scholars  working  on  one  set  of  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems  to  have  answers  something  alike.  Similarly,  if 
Christianity  is  true,  we  would  expect  a  world  full  of 
people  generally  seeking  the  truth  to  discover  independ¬ 
ently  a  great  many  truths  which  they  would  hold  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  common  source  of  these  ideas  would  be  the 
common  heritage  of  humanity  everywhere  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  world.  (This  is  aside  from  the  thought 
that  “God  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness”  in 
any  race  or  age.)  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  literary 
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or  oral  interdependence  between  the  decalogue  and  the 
code  of  Hammurabi,  and  between  Paul  and  the  Stoics. 
God’s  truth  “is  not  far  from  anyone  of  us.”  Independent 
discovery  of  truth  is  always  stimulating  and  reassuring, 
while  dependence  of  one  teacher  upon  another  does  not 
detract  from  the  truth  of  the  teaching. 

The  occurrence  of  common  religious  views  where  no 
literary  or  oral  interdependence  can  be  discovered  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  following  quotation  (Carpenter,  Phases 
of  Early  Christianity,  p.  228) :  “All  over  the  world  cere¬ 
monies  of  initiation  are  to  be  found  guarding  admission 
to  different  types  of  community.  In  the  lower  culture 
they  introduce  youth  into  the  duties  and  privileges  of  man¬ 
hood,  the  traditions,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  tribe.  Many 
of  these  are  modelled  on  a  common  idea,  a  symbolic  death 
and  resurrection.  They  may  be  traced  all  round  the  world 
from  Australia  and  New  Guinea  to  Fiji,  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  America  and  the  Negroes  of  West  Africa.  In 
the  higher  communities  the  more  common  figure  is  that 
of  rebirth,”  etc. 

Westcott  says  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Diet,  Xtian 
Biog,,  Art,  “Clem,  of  A.”),  “He  affirmed  once  for  all, 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  age,  that  Christianity  is 
the  heir  of  all  past  time,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  future. 
Sixteen  centuries,  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  left  its  application  still  fruitful.”  Christianity, 
containing  a  nucleus  of  truth  which  is  of  cosmic  signifi¬ 
cance,  welcomes  and  interprets  all  truth  wherever  it  is 
found.  Gardner  (p.  96) ,  says,  “The  world  was  growing 
towards  Christianity,  and  preparing  the  guest  chamber 
for  its  reception.”  This  sounds  rather  like  something 
that  Paul  says  about  the  Son  of  God  coming  “in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time.”  Gardner  says  again  (p.  99) ,  of  the  Mys¬ 
teries  what  Paul  says  of  Judaism,  and  what  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  of  Greek  Philosophy,  “They  were  a  peda¬ 
gogue  to  bring  men  to  the  feet  of  Christ.” 

(2)  Features  Showing  Dependence 

Not  only  are  there  features  in  Christianity  and  the 
contemporaneous  religions  which  grrew  up  naturally  as 
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a  result  of  the  obvious  common  lot  of  humanity,  but  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  early  Christianity  are  clearly  dependent 
upon  Gentile  sources.  These  features  may  be  divided  into 
two  sub-classes. 

(a)  Conscious  Dependence 

Paul,  as  Professor  Case  remarks  (Evol.,  pp.  36,  189 
and  190),  tried  to  ^‘become  all  things  to  all  men,”  and  he 
definitely  and  consciously  couches  parts  of  his  teaching 
in  language  which  would  be  familiar  to  his  Gentile  read¬ 
ers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Paul  adapts 
himself,  as  he  himself  states,  openly  and  frankly  as  a 
propagandist  seeking  to  win  converts  to  his  faith.  Paul 
used  Mystery  terms  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  were  used  by  Mystery  devotees.  This  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  such  writers  as  Clemen,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Machen,  in  their  works  on  this  subject.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Case  (EvoL,  p.  44,  cf.  p.  180-190)  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  idea  of  a  different  sense  for  certain  words  in 
Paul’s  writings  from  that  common  in  the  Mysteries.  If 
Paul  emptied  the  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and 
then  filled  them  with  a  new  meaning,  he  asks,  ”how  would 
the  people  to  whom  (he  was)  speaking  know  what  had 
happened?”  ^  The  answ’er  is  perfectly  clear, — ^they  would 
know  by  the  immediate  context  of  what  Paul  was  saying. 
A  gentile  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  cult, 
and  had  been  given  certain  secret  formulae  (which  we 
shall  never  know,  because  they  were  so  carefully  guarded 
by  the  initiates,)  upon  taking  up  a  letter  of  Paul’s,  would 
see  in  a  moment  when  he  found  the  word  “mystery” 
that  Paul  was  frankly  playing  upon  the  word.  A  “mys¬ 
tery”  was  something  which  Paul  was  risking  his  life  to 
ms^e  known  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
“Mysteries”  in  Paul’s  thought  (the  words  are  ascribed 
to  Jesus)  were  to  be  “proclaimed  upon  the  housetops.” 

A  speaker  of  quite  “modernist”  tendencies  began  an 
address  by  saying,  “I  am  a  fundamentalist.”  He  was 
not  playing  upon  the  word  with  any  intention  to  deceive. 
Everybody  knew,  of  course,  that  in  the  particular  modem 
sense  of  the  word  which  he  had  in  mind,  he  was  not  a 
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“fundamentalist”  He  was  trying,  in  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  way  to  show  that  other  things  are  fundamental  than 
those  which  the  “fundamentalists”  consider  to  be  so.  His 
conclusions,  of  course,  I  cannot  accept;  but  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  his  play  on  the  word. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
begins  his  work  with  a  word  which  was  on  every  tongue 
in  the  religious  world  of  his  day.  “In  the  beginning  was 
the  Logos,”  he  says,  but  the  Stoic  philosopher  or  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jew  would  not  have  read  two  dozen  lines  with¬ 
out  smiling  at  the  play  of  the  word.  A  Logos  who  (per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  “was  Deity”  (The6s  without  the  article) 
and  who  “became  sarks/'  an  individual  man,  was  miles 
from  any  Logos  that  the  Hellenistic  world  knew  anything 
about.  The  average  educated  reader,  as  the  author  in¬ 
tended,  would  be  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  interested, 
and  would  read  on  in  the  book. 

We  have  no  a  priori  ground,  therefore,  for  ruling  out 
the  possibility  that  Paul  (not  to  deceive  but  frankly  to 
correct)  used  Mystery  words  in  a  sense  foreign  to  their 
technical  usage.  Similar  use  of  words  is  a  common  lit¬ 
erary  phenomenon.  Paul’s  use  of  Mystery  terms  is  a 
subject  for  careful  detailed  lexicography,  not  for  gene¬ 
ralization  (see  Case,  Evol.,  p.  44).  When  we  state  that 
certain  elements  in  early  Christianity  were  derived  from 
Gentile  sources,  we  are  using  very  meager  language.  A 
fuller  statement  would  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  these 
sources  as  a  means  of  teaching  and  leading  the  church. 

It  seems  very  possible  that  the  early  Christian  leaders 
consciously  derived  from  paganism  certain  features  of 
their  social  group  life.  The  Jewish  synagogue,  of  course, 
furnishes  a  very  close  parallel;  and  yet  there  were  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  early  Christian  group  life  which  were  not 
found  in  the  synagogue.  Elders  were  common  among 
Jews  and  Greeks,  but  deacons  (the  term  at  least)  are 
said  to  be  known  hardly  at  all  in  Judaism.  The  rite  of 
initiation,  although  common  among  Jews,  had  a  much 
wider  range  of  function  in  the  Christian  community  than 
it  had  in  Judaism.  The  Christian  group  was  based  upon 
individualistic  salvation  (in  this  resembling  the  hero  and 
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mystery  cults)  and  not  upon  birth  or  initiation  into  a 
certain  national  group,  as  was  Judaism.  Of  course,  the 
source  of  the  doctrine  of  individualistic  salvation  was 
Jesus  himself.  We  are  merely  admitting  that  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  the  Greek  cults,  as  opposed  to  the  national¬ 
ism  of  Judaism,  may  have  been  a  factor  in  teaching  this 
lesson  to  the  church.  There  may  doubtless  be  other  points 
in  which  the  Christian  group  was  consciously  influenced 
by  the  examples  of  various  pagan  organizations  and 
guilds. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  even 
a  very  striking  similarity  between  Christian  and  Pagan 
typical  group  organizations.  Carl  Clemen,  who  certainly 
does  not  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  conservative 
prejudice,  says  {Prim.  Xtianity  and  Its  Non-Jewish 
Sources,  p.  211),  **The  organization  of  the  Pauline 
Churches  ...  is  explained  by  Henrici  as  based  on  the 
model  of  pagan  associations  for  worship.  But  the  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  two  is  not  very  great.  The  Christian 
churches  had  no  president  and  probably  also  no  common 
purse — otherwise  Paul  would  have  expressed  himself  dif¬ 
ferently  when  he  speaks  of  the  collection  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  at  Jerusalem.” 

Gardner  (p.  60)  argues  that  Paul’s  idea  that  one  be¬ 
liever  ought  not  to  bring  legal  action  against  another 
before  an  unbelieving  judge  was  derived  from  similar 
ideas  held  among  Mystery  initiates.  This  may  be  the 
case,  but  similar  ideas  were  also  held  among  the  Jews, 
and  Paul’s  idea  in  and  of  itself  is  so  obviously  appropriate 
that  Paul  may  have  “just  thought  of  it  himself.” 

(b)  Unconscious  Dependence 

Paul,  who  pointedly  calls  himself  “a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews”  (see  Machen,  Origin  of  PauVs  Religion,  p.  46), 
found  that  his  Gentile  converts  retained  many  of  their 
Pagan  conceptions,  even  after  they  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  This  was  true  not  only  of  their  moral 
standards,  but  also  of  their  religious  thought-forms.  Paul 
in  his  epistles  seems  to  overlook  some  of  these  Gentile 
elements  (I  Cor.  15:29,  cf.  Acts  17:30) ;  other  elements 
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he  frankly  reinterprets  (cf.  below  Paurs  use  of  “mys¬ 
tery”)  ;  against  others  of  these  elements,  particularly 
moral  standards,  he  stoutly  protests.  In  the  “sub-apos- 
tolic”  age,  however,  Christianity  was  strongly  colored  by 
Pagan  religious  ideas.  Ignatius  and  Justin  believe  the 
two  Christian  sacraments  to  be  rites  which  themselves 
actually  operate  to  produce  salvation.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  appa¬ 
rently  a  **myste8**  himself  before  his  conversion,  holds 
a  similar  view  of  the  sacraments.  This  same  view  was 
perpetuated  in  the  Medieval  church.  Indeed,  Professor 
Case  significantly  remarked  that  neither  Justin,  nor  the 
Medieval  Church,  derived  their  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
from  Paul. 

In  the  field  of  ethics  the  early  post-Apostolic  church  was 
influenced  by  Greek  and  Roman  thought  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Hatch  {InfAience  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages 
Upon  the  Christian  Church)  shows,  in  the  two  following 
quotations,  how  these  influences  reveal  themselves  soon 
after  the  Apostolic  age.  “To  Greece,  more  than  to  any 
other  factor,  was  due  the  place  and  earliest  conception  of 
that  sublime  individualism  which  centered  all  man’s 
efforts  on  the  development  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  with¬ 
drew  him  from  his  fellowmen  in  order  to  bring  him 
near  to  God”  (p.  167).  “The  victory  of  Greek  ethics 
was  complete  .  .  .  The  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  the  earlier  Christian  communities  endeav¬ 
ored  to  carry  into  practice,  have  been  transmuted  by  the 
slow  alchemy  of  history  into  the  ethics  of  Roman  law.  .  .  . 
There  is  working  in  Christianity  the  same  higher  morality 
which  worked  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  maxim,  ‘Fol¬ 
low  God,’  belongs  to  a  plane  in  which  Epictetus  and 
Thomas  h  Kempis  meet”  (p.  169). 

Section  III — Non-Syncretistic  Character  op  Chris¬ 
tianity 

(1)  Uncompromising 

Christianity,  it  seems  to  me,  stands  out  conspicuously 
in  the  ancient  world  as  an  uncompromising  religion.  The 
Epicureans  are  said  to  have  been  similarly  uncompro- 
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mising,  but  they  were  unusual  in  this  respect.  Christians 
were  usually  ready  to  recognize  supplementary  truth,  or 
ideas  which  they  thought  to  be  supplementary.  This  was 
done  sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes  grudgingly,  and 
sometimes  frankly,  as  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  says 
that  the  “Greek  philosophy  was  a  pedagogue  to  bring  men 
to  the  feet  of  Christ.”  But  Christians  generally  refused 
absolutely  to  change  what  they  considered  to  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  nucleus  of  Christianity  derived  from  Jesus  through 
the  Apostles.  Clement  also  says  {Strom.  VII,  xvi)  that 
if  any  other  source  than  prophet,  gospel,  and  apostle  {%.  e., 
canonical  scripture)  were  recognized,  it  would  invalidate 
the  one  true  source.  This  reminds  one  strangely  of  part 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians,  and  other  things  that 
Paul  said. 

Paul  was  remarkably  uncompromising  for  one  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  much  from  the  religious  world 
which  he  was  trying  to  change.  He  says  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  preach  what  he  knew  was  “foolishness”  to  Jews 
and  Greeks  alike.  Christ  was  indeed  a  “wisdom”  and 
“power*'  superior  to  anything  the  religious  world  could 
offer,  but  the  religious  world  did  not  recognize  the  fact. 
This  uncompromising  character  of  Paul  is  stated  in  the 
following  words  by  Murray  (p.  145) :  “The  epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians  are  much  infiuenced  by 
these  (Pagan)  doctrines.  Paul  himself  constantly  uses 
the  language  of  them,  but  in  the  main  we  find  him  dis¬ 
couraging  the  excesses  of  superstition,  reforming,  ignor¬ 
ing,  rejecting.”  “Though  he  admits  Angels  and  Arch- 
ontes.  Principalities  and  Powers,  he  scorns  the  Elements, 
and  he  seems  definitely  to  reverse  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
and  second  man  (Gal.  4:9;  I  Cor.  15:21-47;  Rom. 
5:12-18).  ...  He  says  .  .  .  nothing  about  the  Divine 
Mother.  His  mind,  for  all  its  vehement  mysticism  and 
enthusiasm,  has  something  of  that  clean  antiseptic  quality 
that  makes  the  works  of  such  early  Christians  as  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Diognetus,  so  infinitely  refreshing.”  If  the 
Christian  community  at  Ephesus  burned  their  books  of 
magic,  or  even  if  the  author  of  Acts  thought  that  they 
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did,  Paul  must  have  appeared  in  his  religious  world  as 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  ethnic  cults. 

The  first  word  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  according  to 
Mark,  was  **repent”  or  “get  a  new  mind”!  The  first 
word  of  the  Gentile  world  might  well  be  said  to  be  “syn- 
cretize”  I  In  this  respect  modernistic  Christianity  is 
more  Pagan  than  Christian.  The  point  may  well  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  quotation  from  Carpenter 
{Phases,  p.  221,  cf.  also  Gardner,  p.  94) :  “When  the 
goddess  (Isis)  revealed  herself  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  should  declare  herself  the  object  of  universal  adora¬ 
tion:  The  whole  earth  worships  my  godhead,  one  and 
individual  under  many  a  changing  shape,  with  varied 
rites  and  by  diverse  names’  ”  (Carpenter’s  note)  Meta¬ 
morphoses,  xi,  V.  “Then  follows  a  long  series  of  identi¬ 
fications  with  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Venus,  Minerva, 
Diana,  Hecate,  and  others.”  Could  we  well  imagine  an 
early  Christian  putting  similar  words  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus? 

(2)  Contrasts 

Space  will  not  permit  at  this  point  to  list  completely 
from  the  sources  the  contrasts  between  Christianity  and 
its  early  contemporaries.  I  can  list  only  a  few,  and  those 
derived  from  secondary  sources  so  far  as  the  Gentile 
religions  are  concerned. 

1.  The  first  contrast  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the 
uncompromising  character  of  Christianity,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

2.  Christianity  took  in  the  sinner,  regenerated  and 
reformed  him.  Gentile  religions,  where  they  had  moral 
requirements,  eliminated  the  immoral  from  membership 
(Carpenter,  p.  217). 

3.  The  debauchery  of  the  cults  of  Aphrodite  and  Bac¬ 
chus  is  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  strict  morality  of 
certain  other  cults  such  as  those  of  Eleusis  (Demeter), 
Mithras,  and  Isis.  Isis  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  her¬ 
self  with  Venus,  however;  and  the  part  played  by  sex 
and  wine  in  the  Mysteries  is  surely  a  contrast  with  Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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4.  Sin,  as  an  offense  against  a  personal  God,  which 
was  to  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven,  is  a  conception  not 
found  in  Pagan  religions  (Hatch,  pp.  158-159). 

5.  Christianity  was  a  non-secret  religion,  to  be  preached 
and  expounded.  We  do  not  know  that  unbelievers  were 
usually  excluded  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  We  do  know  that  unbelievers  attended  Christian 
meetings,  and  Paul  directs  that  even  these  meetings  of 
believers  themselves  should  be  so  arranged  that  unbe¬ 
lievers  who  might  be  present  should  be  convinced  and 
converted.  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  existence 
of  any  Christian  doctrine  or  formulae  of  worship  which 
could  not  be  properly  revealed  to  an  outsider. 

6.  Jesus  was  a  deified  carpenter,  not  a  deified  emperor. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  parallels  to  this  alleged  pro¬ 
cess  of  deification. 

(3)  Exaggerations  of  Similarities 

Carpenter  (p.  216;  cf.  also  Case.  EvoL,  p.  291)  says, 
“The  result  (of  Eleusinian  rites)  was,  as  Aristotle 
phrased  it,  they  felt  certain  emotions  and  were  put  into 
a  certain  frame  of  mindf*  In  this  Christianity  was  some¬ 
what  similar,  but  I  feel  that  the  similarity  is  sometimes 
overestimated.  For  Paul,  faith  seems  to  be  based  on  in¬ 
telligent  hearing.  The  purpose  of  edifying  the  church, 
and  convincing  unbelievers  is  very  prominent.  He  says 
(I  Cor.  14:19),  “I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my 
understanding,  that  I  might  instruct  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  a  tongue” ;  and  other  things  along  the 
same  line. 

Pfleiderer  {Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ,  p.  43) 
likens,  the  birth  narratives  of  Jesus  to  those  of  Buddha. 
They  are  similar,  of  course;  but  the  differences  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  similarities.  The  temptation  narratives  of 
Buddha  and  Jesus  are  similar,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  merely 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  temptation  narratives,  and  in 
no  other  respect.  Can  two  temptation  narratives  not 
arise  from  independent  experiences? 

Herod’s  slaughter  of  the  infants  in  Bethlehem  is  likened 
by  the  same  author  to  the  persecution  of  Leto  before  the 
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birth  of  Apollo.  The  similarities  are  rather  striking,  but 
Pfleiderer  weakens  his  case  by  proceeding  to  state  that 
similar  stories  regarding  Moses,  Sargon,  Krishna,  Cyrus, 
and  Augustus,  all  *'have  their  ultimate  source  in  nature 
m3rths,  of  the  character  of  the  Leto-Apollo  myth.”  The 
very  number  of  these  stories  is  a  revealing  fact.  In  every 
case  of  a  mother  who  suffers  hardships  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  are  we  to  trace  the  record  to  a  nature  myth? 

Regarding  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  the  deity  to  the 
devotees  of  the  religion,  Gardner  says  (p.  92),  “Paul 
infinitely  raised  the  level  of  the  idea  when  he  adopts  it 
into  the  Christian  society.”  He  further  states  that  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  is  the  real 
source  of  Paul’s  idea. 

Gardner  (p.  104)  points  out  similarities  between  the 
Mystic  shower  bath  in  bulls’  blood  and  Christian  baptism. 
There  are  similarities,  too;  it  cannot  be  denied.  But 
there  are  similarities,  too,  between  the  ancient  practice 
of  magic  and  the  modem  practice  of  medicine,  which 
hardly  indicate  a  genetic  relationship.  (Mysterious  Latin 
prescriptions,  e,  p.,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
ancient  incantations,  and  produce  similar  effects,  etc.). 
There  are  similarities  between  men  and  clothes-pins. 
Children  often  dress  the  latter  up  to  look  like  the  former, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  genetic  relationship  between 
two  such  similar  forms,  and  there  are  differences! 

Section  IV.  Specific  Problems. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  specific  problems  that  it  seems  to 
me  most  work  on  this  subject  should  be  done,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  here  to  go  into  any  of  them  in  the 
proper  way.  What  we  want  is  not  so  much  general  dis¬ 
cussions,  such  as  mine,  but  the  massing  and  examination 
of  actual  evidence  from  the  sources,  showing  what  is  the 
genetic  relationship,  rather  than  what  genetic  relation¬ 
ship  is  to  be  expected. 

The  principle  problems  to  be  investigated  are,  among 
others:  (1)  What  significance  did  Paul  see  in  baptism? 
and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper?  Was  their  value  in  their  sym¬ 
bolic  ethical  teaching,  or  in  their  magical  operation?  (2) 
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What  were  the  sources  of  PauFs  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection?  (3)  What  use  did  Paul,  and  other  N.  T.  writers 
make  of  terms  common  in  the  mystery  religions? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  problems,  we  may  say 
in  brief  that  Paul  repeatedly  warns  the  Corinthians  that, 
though  baptism  should  mean  that  they  are  living  a  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  living  such 
a  life.  If  Paul  had  had  any  idea  that  baptism  did  any¬ 
thing  in  and  of  itself  for  those  baptized,  his  mind  would 
surely  have  been  disabused  by  the  facts  which  he  recounts. 
He  says  that  though  his  readers  had  partaken  of  '‘one 
bread”  and  should  be  “one  body,”  i.  e.,  united  in  Christian 
love,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  divided  by  bitter 
strife.  If  Paul  had  presented  these  sacraments  to  his 
converts  as  effective  means  of  external  application  of 
spiritual  power,  the  converts  would  have  been  the  ones 
to  point  out  to  Paul  that  his  medicine  didn’t  work,  that 
demons  were  stronger  than  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  But  if 
Paul  had  presented  these  sacraments  as  ethical  symbols 
of  the  faith  then  he  was  perfectly  consistent  in  i)ointing 
out  to  his  readers  that  they  had  not  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  sacraments  should  have  symbolized  to  them. 

The  fact  (questioned  by  some)  that  some  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  church  baptized  vicariously  for  those  who  had  died 
was  doubtless  an  early  outcropping  of  the  Hellenizing 
tendency  which  bore  fruit  later.  It  was  certainly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  most  things  that  Paul  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  baptism;  but  he  nevertheless  passed  it  by  without 
rebuke,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Paul’s  argument  that  sickness  and  death  follow  un¬ 
worthy  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  probably  based 
on  the  Jewish  idea  (0.  T.  teaching)  of  Divine  punish¬ 
ment  for  blasphemy.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  magic 
property  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  God  will  punish 
men  for  making  a  disgusting  spectacle  out  of  a  sacred 
symbol.  In  contrasting  and  comparing  the  table  of  the 
Lord  with  the  table  of  demons  Paul  says,  almost  in  so 
many  words,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  harm  in  eating 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  unless  one  is  consciously  doing 
it  as  an  act  of  worship  to  a  demon,  or  unless  one  is  set- 
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ting  a  bad  example  for  one  who  is  not  strong-minded 
enough  to  see  that  partaking  of  the  food  might  not  mean 
worshipping  the  demon.  To  Paul  there  was  absolutely  no 
significance  in  the  demon  feast  beyond  the  ethical  attitude 
of  mind  which  one  chose  to  take  towards  it.  One  was 
not  even  to  inquire  whether  the  food  offered  in  a  market, 
or  at  a  dinner,  had  been  offered  to  idols,  and  was  only  to 
refrain  from  eating  food  thus  consecrated  if  it  was  made 
clear  that  he  was  offending  the  conscience  of  someone  so 
weak-minded  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
eating  of  the  food,  and  the  ethical  attitude  toward  the 
demon.  How  could  Paul  then  teach  that  the  table  of  the 
Lord  was  other  than  a  symbol  of  spiritual  truth? 

With  regard  to  the  resurrection,  Paul  quite  definitely 
bases  his  teaching  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
In  this  he  was  unique  in  his  religious  world.  “There 
was,”  says  Prof.  Case,  “no  question  in  the  mystery  and 
hero  cults,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  god.” 
But  in  Christian  circles  the  fact  was  much  discussed. 
Every  new  group  evangelized  had  to  be  convinced  first 
of  all  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  All  is  lost  for  Paul 
if  the  fact  can  possibly  be  denied.  The  fact  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  the  great  point  which  Paul  is  represented  as 
making  before  Agrippa;  “for  this  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  corner.” 

Moreover  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  definitely  con¬ 
nected  in  the  address  before  Agrippa,  and  in  I  Cor.  15 
with  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which 
for  Paul  meant  the  resurrection  of  the  believers  out  from 
among  the  dead.  Paul  is  represented  in  Acts,  and  shown 
in  his  own  writings,  as  connecting  the  resuirection  of 
Jesus,  not  with  some  nature  myth  or  Mystery  god,  but 
with  the  fact  (of  which  he  was  sure)  and  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

With  regard  to  the  word  “mystery,”  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  with  many  writers  on  the  subject  (cf.  Gardner, 
pp.  70-72)  that  Paul  usually  uses  the  word  in  connection 
with  a  word  to  signify  proclaiming,  or  revealing,  or 
preaching.  He  does  not  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  secrets 
of  a  cult  Paul  sometimes  uses  the  word,  indeed,  of  things 
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which  are  difficult  to  understand,  Gardner  says  (p.  98), 
“And  the  transition  is  easy  from  what  ought  not  to  be 
uttered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  secrets  of  the  Mystae,  to 
what  cannot  be  fully  expresed  in  language.”  But  the 
transition  is  not  so  easy!  My  mental  machine  won’t  leap 
such  gaps!  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  trying  one’s  best  to  teach  what  men’s  spiritual 
hardness  prevents  them  from  understanding,  and  keeping 
the  secrets  of  a  secret  society ! 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mark  we  have  an  interesting 
case  of  the  use  of  the  word  “mystery.”  The  disciples  are 
represented  as  stupidly  asking  Jesus  to  explain  a  simple 
parable.  In  deep  disappointment  at  their  obtuseness  he 
says  first  that  the  purpose  of  his  parables  was  to  keep 
his  teaching  secret.  Now  everybody  knows,  and  the  dis¬ 
ciples  knew,  that  the  purpose  of  such  parables  as  Jesus 
used  is  to  create  interest  and  throw  light  upon  one’s  teach¬ 
ing.  Jesus  then  quotes  a  bitterly  sarcastic  passage  from 
Isaiah  6  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  prophetic  message 
is  said  to  be  to  prevent  men  from  conversion  and  from 
finding  forgiveness.  Then  he  says,  “Didn’t  you  under¬ 
stand  this  parable?  I  suppose  then  that  you  have  failed 
to  understand  also  many  other  parables  that  I  have  been 
giving.”  Then  he  goes  patiently  to  work  to  explain  what 
he  meant  by  the  particular  illustration  about  which  he 
had  been  asked.  Anyone  who  puts  a  more  “Mystic”  in¬ 
terpretation  than  this  upon  this  passage  must  be  obliged 
to  show  why  Mark,  writing  for  a  Roman  public,  freely 
gives  Jesus’s  “secret”  interpretation  of  the  parable,  and 
does  not  treat  it  at  all  as  though  it  were  a  “Mystery” 
in  any  technical  sense. 

Section  V.  Conclusion 

I  finish  (as  many  others  do)  with  that  with  which  I 
began,  namely,  my  prejudices;  and  particularly  in  this 
case,  my  prejudice  as  to  the  uniqueness  and  centrality  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  not  in  the 
minority  (especially  in  the  field  of  our  present  subject) 
in  the  fact  that  I  begin  with  my  conclusions  and  finish 
with  my  premises.  If  I  have  honestly  examined  and 
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weighed  all  the  facts  available  in  my  field  of  observation, 
if  I  have  been  conscious  of  my  prejudice  and  looked  hon¬ 
estly  for  the  facts  which  might  destroy  it,  without  finding 
them,  then  perhaps  my  premises  may  be  correct.  We  can¬ 
not  blame  ourselves  for  having  convictions,  nor  can  we 
blame  ourselves  when  all  the  facts  we  meet  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  these  convictions.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  have  not 
ruled  out  on  any  a  priori  grounds  the  possibility  of  any 
kind  of  agency  contributing  to  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
as  those  do  who  deny  anything  supernatural  in  the  his¬ 
torical  Jesus. 

Pfleiderer,  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book  quoted  above, 
definitely  says  good-by  to  the  quest  for  historical  fact  in 
connection  with  the  historical  Jesus.  He  therefore  binds 
himself  to  explain  every  phenomenon  in  the  Christian 
movement  without  Jesus.  Case,  by  a  somewhat  different 
approach,  rules  out  “on  Principle”  the  idea  that  Jesus 
could  be  normative  {Historicity  of  Jesus)  and  rules  out 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Evolution  of  Christianity  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Christianity  has  any  nucleus.  These  writers, 
of  course,  starting  with  an  organism  without  a  heart, 
finish  also  without  a  heart.  Prof.  Case  was  once  asked 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  historical  Jesus  could 
have  inspired  in  his  followers  the  thoughts  expressed  in 
Phil.  2.  His  answer  was  categorical,  “It  is  not  historically 
possible.” 

And  yet  there  is  a  common  ground  between  the  radical 
and  the  conservative  schools  today  (unless  one  wants  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  thus  leave 
the  whole  world  hopeless !) .  The  common  ground  is  to  be 
attained  by  two  steps:  The  first  is  to  acknowledge  our 
prejudices.  I  have  taken  this  step  in  this  paper.  It  is 
only  fair  to  ask  that  one  who  works  on  contradictory 
assumptions  should  as  frankly  admit  what  is  a  priori  in 
his  thinking. 

The  second  step  toward  the  common  ground  is  for  one 
to  govern  his  assumptions  by  the  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
wbrld  is  so  constituted  that  we  may  discover  the  truth 
by  examining  the  evidence.  “There  is  nothing  hidden  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  revealed.”  We  all  have  convic- 
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tions  long  before  we  examine  aU  the  evidence.  The  a 
priori  cannot  be  eliminated ;  but  unless  we  can  distinguish 
the  a  priori  from  the  a  posteriori,  we  might  as  well  stop 
without  starting,  for  we  will  arrive  nowhere  else  than 
where  we  began. 

The  more  I  study  the  evidence  the  more  I  believe  that 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  best  attested  fact  of  all 
history  and  the  whole  Christian  movement  hinges  on  it. 
Prof.  Case,  in  explaining  the  resurrection  appearances 
as  hallucinations,  postulates  a  psychological  monstrosity. 
We  behold  a  whole  community  telling  what  is  at  least  a 
fairly  consistent  story  of  an  hallucination !  And  boasting 
before  the  world  that  “this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  cor¬ 
ner”  !  Where  was  the  body  of  Jesus  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity?  The  Jewish  authorities  would  have 
searched  over  the  whole  earth  to  produce  it.  And  if  the 
Christians  possessed  his  body,  as  the  Jews  said  they  did, 
the  whole  explanation  by  hallucinations  falls  flat.  Prof. 
Walker  of  Yale  in  his  Church  History  (1918)  says,  “The 
question  as  to  how  the  disciples  came  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  strangest  problems  of 
all  history.**  And  he  leaves  the  matter  there,  unexplained! 
Prof.  Macintosh  frankly  says,  “I  believe  something  hap¬ 
pened,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  was.”  The  resurrection 
faith  cannot  he  explained  unthout  the  resurrection  fact. 

Christianity  without  Christ  crucified  and  risen  from 
the  dead  is  a  logical  monstrosity !  It  is  the  product  of  a 
dogmatism  as  unscientific,  deductive,  and  a  priori  as  any 
which  the  Middle  Ages  could  boast. 

Given  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  crucified  and  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  all  other  things  take  their  proper 
places.  Judaism,  Paganism,  Paul's  originality,  Peter's 
earnest,  vascillating  stupidity,  all  these  factors  contrib¬ 
uted  and  were  assimilated  in  a  supplementary  fashion. 

The  facts  are  wonderful  and  inspiring,  if  we  only  give 
them  a  chance!  “The  truth  which  sets  us  free,”  as  Prof. 
J.  B.  Smith  said,  “is  also  the  truth  which  makes  us  glad.” 
“Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever!” 
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Suppose  in  an  extended  region  of  country  a  score  of 
families,  more  or  less,  to  be  living,  and  mostly  on  farms. 
In  their  mutual  acquaintance  it  soon  appears  that  many 
of  them  are  Christian  households,  have  family  altars  and 
daily  worship.  This  knowledge  is  a  mutual  joy,  and  re¬ 
quires  their  social  life  to  conjoin  in  a  religious  service. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than,  worshipping  separately  as 
households,  they  should  spontaneously  crave  such  union 
service,  and  hold  it  alternately  in  neighboring  houses. 

It  is  soon  found  that  other  families  than  their  own 
concur  in  this  order  of  things,  and  they  are  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  as  regular  attendants.  This  crowds  the  individual 
home  in  spite  of  its  expansion,  often  unduly.  The  school- 
house  is  suggested  as  the  more  central  and  convenient 
place  of  meeting:  the  district  authorities  accede;  and  the 
service,  held  in  a  more  public  place,  commands,  as  hoped, 
a  larger  attendance. 

Grown  into  this  more  stately  form  the  wonted  exchange 
of  leadership  among  the  brethren  in  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices  proves  inadequate.  There  is  a  call  for  a  brother, 
naturally  and  spiritually  qualified,  to  be  set  apart  as 
both  their  teacher  and  leader.  Nor  are  they  embarrassed 
by  this  demand,  for  in  the  midst  of  them  is  an  elderly 
man  who,  unconsciously,  has  been  in  spiritual  training 
for  the  work  now  required.  Imbued  with  the  Biblical 
spirit,  he  soon  discovers  in  reading  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  how,  under  apostolic  preaching,  worshipping  assem¬ 
blies  grew  into  churches,  and  the  question  arises  spon¬ 
taneously  among  them.  Why  may  we  not  organize  our¬ 
selves  into  a  church  ?  We  dare  to  hope  that  in  our  service 
we  meet  in  our  Lord's  name  and  have  him  in  the  midst 
of  us.  In  our  mutual  confession  of  him,  may  not  that 
confession  be  the  Rock  specified  by  him  as  the  required 
and  sufficient  foundation  of  a  church? 

So  they  conclude,  and  designate  a  day  in  the  near  future 
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when  they  will  meet  and  organize.  On  that  day,  antici¬ 
pated  with  great  solemnity,  and  earnest  prayer,  they  come 
together  at  the  stated  hour  and  place.  In  the  midst  of 
the  service  it  is  proposed  that  they  all  rise  to  their  feet 
and,  with  hands  upraised,  enter  by  oath  into  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  his  people,  to  be  themselves  a  part  of  his  people 
and  as  such  a  people,  to  avouch  the  Lord  God  to  be  their 
God,  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  Redeemer  and  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  their  Sanctifier;  and  that,  as  a  Body 
of  Christ,  they  will  live  and  walk  together  in  fellowship 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

This  they  do  with  a  solemnity  unsurpassed  by  any  form 
of  worship  on  earth;  but,  this  accomplished,  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  their  work  is  incomplete.  To  be  a  church  of 
the  apostolic  order  they  must  have  ordinances  and  per¬ 
sons  authorized  to  administer  them.  This  requires  fur- 
their  mediation  and  careful  inquiry;  and  they  adjourn 
for  two  weeks. 

In  a  thorough  self-inspection  and  study  of  the  Word 
they  are  quick  to  see  that  they  must  be  grounded  in  Bib¬ 
lical  truth  formulated  in  a  Creed,  have  the  shepherd  care 
of  one  who  can  expound  the  creed  and  guide  them  in  all 
Christian  thinking  and  living.  These  vital  interests  en¬ 
gage  them  in  united  study  during  the  adjournment. 

As  they  next  gather  they  find  themselves  unanimous 
in  choosing  the  brother  who  has  led  them  in  service  to 
be  their  minister.  Accordingly,  as  two  weeks  before  they 
stood  together  in  taking  their  oath  to  be  the  Lord’s  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  a  church,  so  now  with  equal  solemnity, 
they  ask  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  them,  when  in  prayer  they  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head  and  set  him  apart  for  his  work.  Having  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  Creed  and  to  transact 
any  other  business  required  to  complete  the  work  of 
organization,  they  adjourn  under  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor. 

They  are  now  all  astir  as  to  the  creed  they  are  to 
ground  themselves  in.  Like  the  Bereans,  more  noble  than 
the  Thessalonians,  because  they  receive  the  word  of  God 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  they  proceed  to  examine  the 
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Scripture  daily  to  see  whether  the  things  taught  there 
are  so.  This  prepares  them  to  listen  intelligently  to  the 
committee's  report  on  the  Creed.  When  they  next  gather 
as  per  adjournment,  they  find  themselves  mentally  awake; 
and  the  proposed  creed  is  taken  in  hand.  No  little  dis¬ 
cussion  ensues.  After  some  eliminations  and  modifications 
and  additions  it  is  finally  unanimously  adopted.  They 
now  breathe  more  easily.  It  is  no  small  event  for  such 
studious  and  independent  thinkers,  notwithstanding  their 
spiritual  agreement,  to  harmonize  intellectually. 

Soon  in  a  grateful  devotional  service  they  advance  to 
establish  the  Diaconate,  and  to  consecrate  two  of  their 
members  to  fill  it.  Having  enacted  a  few"  by-laws  and 
arranged  an  order  of  public  service  and  for  its  support, 
they  account  their  organization  complete. 

They  now  retire  in  good  cheer,  for  what  they  have 
done  not  only  commends  itself  to  their  sense  of  fitness, 
but  commands  the  warm  approval  of  the  community  at 
large.  Keen-eyed  and  thinking  men  not  personally  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  movement  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  its  successive  stages,  and  are  disposed  to  com¬ 
mend  religion  because  it  creates  a  visible  manifestation 
of  itself  in  an  organization  so  compact  with  common 
sense.  Not  imposed  from  without,  but  germinated  and 
developed  from  within,  the  people  account  it  native  bom 
and  not  an  exotic  imported. 

In  interpreting  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  an  accepted  canon 
to  forbid  the  miraculous  whenever  possible  and  reduce  the 
supernatural  to  the  lowest  terms.  “That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual”  (1  Cor.  XV.  46). 

The  Scientific  American  some  years  ago  told  us  about 
the  rolling  stones  found  often  in  Central  America.  In 
depressions  or  indentations  on  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  rocks  they  were  found  clustered  like  eggs  in  a  nest, 
varying  in  size,  some  as  large  as  English  walnuts,  mainly 
round.  These  taken  thence  and  placed  on  a  level  surface 
not  too  remote  from  each  other  begin  soon  to  tremble 
and  hitch  and  ludicrously  to  waddle  towards  each  other, 
never  content  and  at  rest  until  they  get  into  what  looks 
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like  a  fellowship  meeting.  To  that  congregational  as¬ 
sembly  of  magnetic  pebbles  I  point  as  to  nature's  symbol 
of  a  Christian  church,  naturally  organized,  i.  e.,  a  church 
nascitur  non  fit. 

It  is  only  as  the  supernatural  appears  in  circumstances 
that  are  perfectly  natural  that  it  bears  the  best  stamp  of 
genuineness.  Had  the  church  which  we  have  seen  come 
into  being,  secured  its  entrance  in  a  way  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  it  could  not  command 
our  present  confidence  in  it  as  divine.  But  better,  let 
us  accept  Saint  Peter's  use  of  the  symbol,  “unto  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  ye  also  as  living  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood"  (I 
Peter  II.4).  The  pebbles  came  together  because  loaded 
with  a  magnetic  property  that  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
gregate.  The  church  which  we  have  seen  organized  and 
at  work  is  a  union  of  believers  compelled  because  loaded 
with  a  spiritual  property  that  forbids  isolation.  Whence 
did  Saint  Peter  get  his  figure  of  the  stone  except  as  he 
borrowed  it  from  the  one  seen  in  Daniel's  vision  cut  out 
of  the  mountains  without  hands  and  destined  by  accre¬ 
tions  to  fill  the  whole  world?  (Dan.  II.  34). 

By  this  gradual  approach  and  ascent  let  it  be  now  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  are  getting  back  to  the  origin  of  things, 
to  Caesarea  Philippi  and  where  we  find  the  divine  pat¬ 
tern  now  followed  by  the  church  which  we  have  just  seen 
grow  from  its  germination  into  organized  form.  Recall 
the  signal  events  which  there  took  their  place  in  history 
as  recorded  in  Matthew  XVI:  13-18. 

“Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?  And  they 
said.  Some  say  John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elijah;  and  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  saith  unto  them. 
But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?  And  Peter  answered  and 
said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar- Jonah;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I 
also  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  (Petros)  and  upon 
this  rock  (petra)  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates 
of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I  will  give  thee 
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Suppose  in  an  extended  regrion  of  country  a  score  of 
families,  more  or  less,  to  be  living,  and  mostly  on  farms. 
In  their  mutual  acquaintance  it  soon  appears  that  many 
of  them  are  Christian  households,  have  family  altars  and 
daily  worship.  This  knowledge  is  a  mutual  joy,  and  re¬ 
quires  their  social  life  to  conjoin  in  a  religious  service. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than,  worshipping  separately  as 
households,  they  should  spontaneously  crave  such  union 
service,  and  hold  it  alternately  in  neighboring  houses. 

It  is  soon  found  that  other  families  than  their  own 
concur  in  this  order  of  things,  and  they  are  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  as  regular  attendants.  This  crowds  the  individual 
home  in  spite  of  its  expansion,  often  unduly.  The  school- 
house  is  suggested  as  the  more  central  and  convenient 
place  of  meeting:  the  district  authorities  accede;  and  the 
service,  held  in  a  more  public  place,  commands,  as  hoped, 
a  larger  attendance. 

Grown  into  this  more  stately  form  the  wonted  exchange 
of  leadership  among  the  brethren  in  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices  proves  inadequate.  There  is  a  call  for  a  brother, 
naturally  and  spiritually  qualified,  to  be  set  apart  as 
both  their  teacher  and  leader.  Nor  are  they  embarrassed 
by  this  demand,  for  in  the  midst  of  them  is  an  elderly 
man  who,  unconsciously,  has  been  in  spiritual  training 
for  the  work  now  required.  Imbued  with  the  Biblical 
spirit,  he  soon  discovers  in  reading  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  how,  under  apostolic  preaching,  worshipping  assem¬ 
blies  grew  into  churches,  and  the  question  arises  spon¬ 
taneously  among  them.  Why  may  we  not  organize  our¬ 
selves  into  a  church  ?  We  dare  to  hope  that  in  our  service 
we  meet  in  our  Lord's  name  and  have  him  in  the  midst 
of  us.  In  our  mutual  confession  of  him,  may  not  that 
confession  be  the  Rock  specified  by  him  as  the  required 
and  sufficient  foundation  of  a  church? 

So  they  conclude,  and  designate  a  day  in  the  near  future 
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when  they  will  meet  and  organize.  On  that  day,  antici¬ 
pated  with  great  solemnity,  and  earnest  prayer,  they  come 
together  at  the  stated  hour  and  place.  In  the  midst  of 
the  service  it  is  proposed  that  they  all  rise  to  their  feet 
and,  with  hands  upraised,  enter  by  oath  into  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  with  his  people,  to  be  themselves  a  part  of  his  people 
and  as  such  a  people,  to  avouch  the  Lord  God  to  be  their 
God,  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  Redeemer  and  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  their  Sanctifier ;  and  that,  as  a  Body 
of  Christ,  they  will  live  and  walk  together  in  fellowship 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

This  they  do  with  a  solemnity  unsurpassed  by  any  form 
of  worship  on  earth;  but,  this  accomplished,  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  their  work  is  incomplete.  To  be  a  church  of 
the  apostolic  order  they  must  have  ordinances  and  per¬ 
sons  authorized  to  administer  them.  This  requires  fur- 
their  mediation  and  careful  inquiry;  and  they  adjourn 
for  two  weeks. 

In  a  thorough  self-inspection  and  study  of  the  Word 
they  are  quick  to  see  that  they  must  be  grounded  in  Bib¬ 
lical  truth  formulated  in  a  Creed,  have  the  shepherd  care 
of  one  who  can  expound  the  creed  and  guide  them  in  all 
Christian  thinking  and  living.  These  vital  interests  en¬ 
gage  them  in  united  study  during  the  adjournment. 

As  they  next  gather  they  find  themselves  unanimous 
in  choosing  the  brother  who  has  led  them  in  service  to 
be  their  minister.  Accordingly,  as  two  weeks  before  they 
stood  together  in  taking  their  oath  to  be  the  Lord’s  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  a  church,  so  now  with  equal  solemnity, 
they  ask  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  them,  when  in  prayer  they  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head  and  set  him  apart  for  his  work.  Having  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  Creed  and  to  transact 
any  other  business  required  to  complete  the  work  of 
organization,  they  adjourn  under  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor. 

They  are  now  all  astir  as  to  the  creed  they  are  to 
ground  themselves  in.  Like  the  Bereans,  more  noble  than 
the  Thessalonians,  because  they  receive  the  word  of  God 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  they  proceed  to  examine  the 
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Scripture  daily  to  see  whether  the  things  taught  there 
are  so.  This  prepares  them  to  listen  intelligently  to  the 
committee's  report  on  the  Creed.  When  they  next  gather 
as  per  adjournment,  they  find  themselves  mentally  awake ; 
and  the  proposed  creed  is  taken  in  hand.  No  little  dis¬ 
cussion  ensues.  After  some  eliminations  and  modifications 
and  additions  it  is  finally  unanimously  adopted.  They 
now  breathe  more  easily.  It  is  no  small  event  for  such 
studious  and  independent  thinkers,  notwithstanding  their 
spiritual  agreement,  to  harmonize  intellectually. 

Soon  in  a  grateful  devotional  service  they  advance  to 
establish  the  Diaconate,  and  to  consecrate  two  of  their 
members  to  fill  it.  Having  enacted  a  few*  by-laws  and 
arranged  an  order  of  public  service  and  for  its  support, 
they  account  their  organization  complete. 

They  now  retire  in  good  cheer,  for  what  they  have 
done  not  only  commends  itself  to  their  sense  of  fitness, 
but  commands  the  warm  approval  of  the  community  at 
large.  Keen-eyed  and  thinking  men  not  personally  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  movement  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  its  successive  stages,  and  are  disposed  to  com¬ 
mend  religion  because  it  creates  a  visible  manifestation 
of  itself  in  an  organization  so  compact  with  common 
sense.  Not  imposed  from  without,  but  germinated  and 
developed  from  within,  the  people  account  it  native  bom 
and  not  an  exotic  imported. 

In  interpreting  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  an  accepted  canon 
to  forbid  the  miraculous  whenever  possible  and  reduce  the 
supernatural  to  the  lowest  terms.  “That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual”  (1  Cor.  XV.  46). 

The  Scientific  American  some  years  ago  told  us  about 
the  rolling  stones  found  often  in  Central  America.  In 
depressions  or  indentations  on  the  horizontal  surface  of 
the  rocks  they  were  found  clustered  like  eggs  in  a  nest, 
varying  in  size,  some  as  large  as  English  walnuts,  mainly 
round.  These  taken  thence  and  placed  on  a  level  surface 
not  too  remote  from  each  other  begin  soon  to  tremble 
and  hitch  and  ludicrously  to  waddle  towards  each  other, 
never  content  and  at  rest  until  they  get  into  what  looks 
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like  a  fellowship  meeting.  To  that  congregational  as¬ 
sembly  of  magnetic  pebbles  I  point  as  to  nature’s  symbol 
of  a  Christian  church,  naturally  organized,  i.  e.,  a  church 
nascitur  non  fit. 

It  is  only  as  the  supernatural  appears  in  circumstances 
that  are  perfectly  natural  that  it  bears  the  best  stamp  of 
genuineness.  Had  the  church  which  we  have  seen  come 
into  being,  secured  its  entrance  in  a  way  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  it  could  not  command 
our  present  confidence  in  it  as  divine.  But  better,  let 
us  accept  Saint  Peter’s  use  of  the  symbol,  “unto  whom 
coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  ye  also  as  living  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood”  (I 
Peter  II.4).  The  pebbles  came  together  because  loaded 
with  a  magnetic  property  that  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
gregate.  The  church  which  we  have  seen  organized  and 
at  work  is  a  union  of  believers  compelled  because  loaded 
with  a  spiritual  property  that  forbids  isolation.  Whence 
did  Saint  Peter  get  his  figure  of  the  stone  except  as  he 
borrowed  it  from  the  one  seen  in  Daniel’s  vision  cut  out 
of  the  mountains  without  hands  and  destined  by  accre¬ 
tions  to  fill  the  whole  world?  (Dan.  II.  34). 

By  this  gradual  approach  and  ascent  let  it  be  now  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  are  getting  back  to  the  origin  of  things, 
to  Caesarea  Philippi  and  where  we  find  the  divine  pat¬ 
tern  now  followed  by  the  church  which  we  have  just  seen 
grow  from  its  germination  into  organized  form.  Recall 
the  signal  events  which  there  took  their  place  in  history 
as  recorded  in  Matthew  XVI :  13-18. 

“Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?  And  they 
said.  Some  say  John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elijah;  and  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  saith  unto  them. 
But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?  And  Peter  answered  and 
said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-Jonah;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I 
also  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  {Petros)  and  upon 
this  rock  {petra)  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates 
of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it  I  will  give  thee 
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the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  what¬ 
soever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.” 

That  Peter  in  this  passage  was  addressed  not  in  his 
own  person,  but  as  by  seniority  and  natural  temperament 
their  chairman,  is  made  certain  in  what  is  declared  a  few 
verses  later  in  Matthew  XVIII:  15-18,  where,  in  a  sup¬ 
posed  case  of  church  discipline,  we  read:  “and  if  he  re¬ 
fuse  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.  .  .  .  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  What  things  soever  Ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  what  things  soever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.”  By  the  uni¬ 
versal  consent  of  the  organized  body,  the  church.  Saint 
Peter  being  its  spokesman,  held  the  keys — ^the  key  of  ad¬ 
mission,  the  key  of  dismission.  The  ultimate  authority 
then  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Hort  remarks:  “It  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  authority  given  to  Saint  Peter:  some  other 
image  than  that  of  the  ground  under  a  foundation  must 
have  been  chosen,  if  that  had  been  meant.  Still  less  was 
it  a  question  of  an  authority  which  should  be  transmitted 
by  Saint  Peter  to  others.  The  whole  was  a  matter  of 
personal  or  individual  work.  The  outbursts  of  keenly 
perceptive  faith  had  now  at  last  shown  Saint  Peter,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  rest,  to  have  the  prime  qualifications 
for  the  task  which  his  Lord  contemplated  for  him.” 

“The  task  thus  assigned  to  Saint  Peter  and  the  rest 
was  not  for  that  generation  only.  To  all  future  genera¬ 
tions  and  ages  the  Ecclesia  would  remain  built  upon  Saint 
Peter  and  his  fellow  disciples,  partly  as  a  society  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  society  which  was  built  directly  upon 
them  in  their  lifetime,  partly  as  derived  from  their  faith 
and  experience,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament,  its 
whole  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  primary  teachings  of 
the  Gospel”  {The  Christian  Ecclesia,  pp.  16,  17). 

Here  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanons  let  us  hold  our  ground 
for  the  present  to  take  note  of  events  here  transpiring. 

If  we  turn  to  II  Chronicles  XV :1,  we  read:  “And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Azariah  the  son  of  Obed.” 
That  same  Spirit  is  here  at  Caesarea  Philippi  at  work  in 
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the  disciples :  “But  who  say  ye  that  lam?  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  ^the  living  God.  Blessed  are  ye,  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  you  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I  also  say  unto  you  that 
on  this  petra,  your  mutual  confession  of  me  as  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  will  build  my  church  and 
the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 

No  Spirit  upon  Azariah,  no  revival  in  Israel :  no  Spirit 
in  the  human  heart,  no  confession  of  Christ:  no  Spirit 
enforcing  confession  in  a  community,  no  church,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  create  the  petra — ^the  confession,  the  germ 
of  life  which  the  church  retains  as  its  vitality  as  an  oak 
lives  the  life  it  gets  from  the  acorn. 

“The  Spirit  and  life  are  primary  and  originant;  the 
organization  secondary  and  dependent.  The  church  is 
not  perpetuated  by  the  cohesiveness  of  the  organization 
but  by  the  indwelling  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  organization  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  pre-existing  life  and  perpetuated  by  the 
vitalizing  and  ever  present  Spirit  is  subordinate  to  the 
life,  and  exists  to  promote  the  edification  of  its  members, 
and  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  their  Christian  work.” 

Such  has  been  the  birth-origin  of  the  church  whose 
organization  we  have  traced.  No  ecclesiastical  vehicle 
was  driven  out  into  the  region  in  question,  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  there  scooped  into  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  first 
there  at  work  in  individual  souls.  As  Christ  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  so  the  Spirit  observes  this  “law  of  the 
singular  number,  the  distributive  personal  pronoun.” 

The  persons  whom  we  have  seen  organizing  themselves 
into  a  church  were  individually  won  into  the  Christian 
life;  and  each,  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  has  now  a 
distinct,  though  conjoined  responsibility.  In  no  wise  is 
the  Spirit  in  a  church  save  as  he  is  in  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  His  influence  permeating  its  membership,  gives  it 
in  its  corporate  life  a  unity  that  accords  with  its  manifold 
diversity.  Neander  says,  “Augustine's  remark  upon  this 
is  very  beautiful :  *In  hoc  diversitate  sententiarium  con- 
cordiam  pariat  veritas.*  ” 

Animated  and  directed  by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the 
church  has  the  competency  of  a  divine  autonomy.  Our 
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Lord  on  earth,  incarnate,  was  a  double  personage,  both 
human  and  divine:  following  the  same  order,  his  Other 
Self,  his  Bride,  the  church,  individual  and  local,  or  gen¬ 
eral,  is  two-fold,  both  divine  and  human. 

Is  it  objected  that  the  church  which  we  have  seen  arise 
is  small,  weak,  and  unlearned,  and  traces  its  origin  from 
no  overt  external  authority?  Be  it  so;  if  it  is  genuine, 
bom  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man  but  of  God,  it  has  in  it  the  Triune  Powers  of 
Eternity  and  is  quite  competent :  God  condescends  to  men 
of  low  estate. 

In  teaching  the  continuity  and  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
Ecclesia,  Dr.  Hort  says:  “The  selection  of  The  Twelve, 
soon  becoming  the  Eleven  with  their  Lord  away  from 
all  other  men,  makes  itself  felt  throughout;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  little  band  of  chosen  ones  with 
whom  those  marvelous  discourses  were  held  (John  XV- 
XVII)  were  destined  to  become  no  mere  partial  order 
of  men  but  l  people  of  God,  an  Ecclesia  like  the  ideal 
Israel.”  “In  the  last  prayer  the  goal  of  unity  is  set 
forth  in  a  sentence  (John  XVII  :20)  which  expressly  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  growth  of  the  future  ecclesia  from  the  little 
band :  ‘Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray  but  for  them  also 
that  believe  on  me  through  their  word  that  they  may  all  be 
one;  even  as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  didst  send  me*”  (p.  31).  If  the  ecclesia  of  the 
living  God  is  thus  vitally  constituted,  is  it  not  out  of 
order  to  inquire  as  to  its  authority?  And  yet  one  asks: 
“Has  the  individual  local  church  any  authority?’*  There 
is  no  doubt  here. 

It  has  just  as  much  authority  as  the  life  in  each  of 
its  members  gives  it :  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  within  them 
gives  it  as  a  corporate  body  a  co-ordinate  authority.  Is 
there  any  authority  in  an  oak  in  Bashan?  Its  life  is 
packed  with  it.  There  is  not  a  flbre  in  its  trunk,  not  a 
branch  in  its  expanding  ascent,  not  a  twig  or  a  leaf  in 
its  canopy,  which  is  not  promptly  obedient  to  the  de¬ 
creeing  forces  of  the  life  that  animates  it.  So,  likewise, 
“The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus”  is  equally 
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pervasive  and  authoritative  in  every  believer  and  in  every 
biblically  organized  body  of  believers. 

It  is  well  to  consider  how  this  authority  exercises  itself 
in  and  through  the  body  politic.  It  always  acts  in  the 
silence  of  growth  in  Nature.  We  never  listen  to  a 
sunrise  or  to  the  blossoming  of  a  wheat-field.  As  God, 
in  all  his  work,  hideth  himself,  so  “moved,”  as  Dr.  Hort 
says,  “simply  by  its  own  inherent  principles,”  authority 
in  the  church,  unlike  authority  boisterously  conspicuous 
in  human  affairs,  does,  in  all  its  action,  just  the  opposite 
of  making  a  display  of  itself.  Like  the  source  whence  it 
came  it  hideth  itself. 

But  how,  in  this  secrecy,  does  it  secure  results,  pro¬ 
mote  or  establish  order,  stability  and  beauty  in  the 
church?  It  is  fortunate  that  inspiration  has  replied  to 
this  question  in  a  graphic  historical  incident.  The  first 
conspicuous  example  in  apostolic  history  when  this  au¬ 
thority  was  exercised  was  in  harmonizing  by  conference 
two  churches  at  variance  on  the  question  retaining  or 
not  retaining  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the  Christian 
church.  In  creating  or  conducting  this  conference  or 
council  or  synod — ^the  terms  are  equivalent — in  due  order 
convoked  at  Jerusalem,  to  deliberate  on  the  question  at 
issue,  and  in  constituting  the  two-fold  deputation  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  the  result,  we  fall  upon  an  expression, 
— a  phrase  if  you  please,  whose  depth  of  significance  is 
seldom  surpassed,  and  which,  with  slight  variation,  twice 
recurs.  It  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
In  verse  twenty-two  we  read:  “Then  it  seemed  good  to 
the  apostles  and  the  elders,  with  the  whole  church.”  So 
in  verse  twenty-five:  “It  seemed  good  unto  us,  having 
come  to  one  accord.”  The  climax  is  now  reached  in  the 
remarkable  utterance,  verse  twenty-eight:  “It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.” 

Here  is  a  great  event  in  progress  but  it  comes  into  his¬ 
tory  in  silence.  No  great  and  strong  wind  rends  the 
mountains  and  breaks  in  pieces  the  rocks;  no  fire;  no 
earthquake;  only  a  still  small  voice,  “a  sound  of  gentle 
stillness.”  The  same  tranquil  movement  is  also  at  work 
in  the  mind  of  Saint  James  who,  though  claimed  the  pre- 
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siding  officer  in  the  Council,  issues  no  decree.  As  on  a 
level  with  all  others,  he  only  delivers  an  opinion :  “Where¬ 
fore  my  judgment  is.”  This  utterance  Dr.  Hort  inter¬ 
prets  to  mean :  “I  for  my  part  judge,  this  is  my  vote,” 
just  as  we  would  say. 

We  account  it  more  than  an  instructive  fact  that  in 
this  first  Christian  Conference  ever  held,  a  conference 
spiritually  convoked  to  consider  a  question  of  historic 
moment,  the  most  critical  that  could  then  arise,  and  now 
to  be  settled  for  all  time,  a  result  of  Council  was  reached 
solely  oh  the  ground  of  what  seemed  good  to  the  assembly. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  there  is  mystery  inseparable 
from  this  spiritual  consciousness,  as  we  may  call  it ;  may 
not  the  mystery  in  it,  however,  be  needed  as  the  major 
part  of  the  proof  of  its  divinity?  Why  raise  this  objec¬ 
tion  where  everything  is  divine?  The  claim  is  that  the 
mystery  wrapped  up  and  carried  along  in  this  “seeming 
to  us  good,”  so  far  from  impairing,  intensifies  its  preg¬ 
nant  significance. 

Now  to  the  question — ^Whence  this  “seeming,”  a  force 
so  pervasive  in  individual  souls,  so  dominant  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  chamber?  Can  any  doubt  its  origin  in  the  Comforter 
whom  the  Redeemer  promised  to  send  to  his  people  to  be 
in  them  and  with  them  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth? 
What  our  Lord  said  of  an  individual  man  he  says  of  his 
people:  “If  they  love  me  they  will  keep  my  word,  and 
my  Father  will  love  them,  and  we  will  come  unto  them 
and  make  our  abode  with  them.”  “Ye  are  my  temple, 
ye  who  worship  me  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  he  shall  be  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Shekinah!” 

No  one  can  claim  that  this  divine  indwelling  is  any 
other  than  a  retention  in  the  believer  of  the  same  mind 
(same  kind  of  mind)  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
spiritual  mind  of  this  type  naturally  yields  spontaneously 
when  needed,  the  “seeming”  whose  origin  we  are  trac¬ 
ing;  and  such  seeming  must  carry  with  it  and  in  it  the 
authority  of  its  divine  origination. 

Recurring  now  to  the  church  whose  inception  and  or¬ 
ganization  first  engaged  our  attention,  we  raise  the  ques- 
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tion:  Did  it,  as  its  origin  has  been  traced,  come  into 
being  in  a  legitimate  way?  In  the  beginning  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  churches  do  we  find  in  the  style  of  their  germination 
and  growth  anything  to  justify  the  course  this  rural 
church  took  to  get  into  existence  and  organized  life? 
Why  did  those  scattered  households  observe  family  wor¬ 
ship?  Because  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  do  it.  Why 
did  they  unite  in  a  prayer  and  conference  service,  first 
in  private  houses  and  then  in  the  school-house?  For 
the  impelling  reason :  it  seemed  good  to  them  and  to  their 
neighbors.  After  this  germination  why  did  they  move 
directly  forward  and  in  successive  stages  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  a  church  ?  Because  not  to  do  it  would  put  them 
in  unnatural  and  painful  conflict  with  what  to  them 
seemed  good,  and  religiously  and  morally  necessary.  This 
“seeming”  had  in  it  the  authority  of  the  Seven  Thunders 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

Finding  themselves  now  a  body  politic,  why  did  they, 
unembarrassed  by  a  doubt,  advance  and  like  a  spider 
weaving  its  web  from  its  own  bowels,  evolve  from  its 
own  constituency  all  the  offices  and  officials  required  to 
equip  and  run  it  in  its  mission  of  service?  Because,  moved 
by  “inherent  principles”  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  ac¬ 
count  themselves,  as  a  body  of  Christ,  both  competent 
and  required  to  do  it.  Outsiders  looking  on  and  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  spiritual  forces  stirring  in  it  as  an  organism 
complete,  accord  to  it  the  rights  it  claims  as  self-originant, 
a  veritable  autonomy,  and  therefore  in  its  administration 
and  leadership  through  self-elected  officers,  absolutely 
plenipotentiary.  Its  earnest  belief  in  the  “communion  of 
saints”  forbade  hostility  to,  and  would  have  welcomed 
all  neighboring  churches  to  join  them  in,  completing  their 
work  of  organization,  had  they  cared  to  come;  but  this 
fraternal  spirit,  though  beautiful,  would  add  nothing  to 
the  validity  of  the  organization,  as  its  absence  would  de¬ 
tract  nothing. 

That  we  adhere  strictly  to  apostolic  order  in  founding 
and  building  the  church,  let  us  avail  ourselves  further  of 
the  Biblical  scholarship  already  quoted,  and  of  the  highest 
authority.  “Nothing  has  been  more  prominent,”  says 
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Dr.  Hort,  ''in  our  examination  of  the  ecclesiae  of  the 
apostolic  age  than  the  fact  that  the  Ecclesia  itself,  i.  e., 
the  sum  of  all  its  adult  male  members,  is  the  primary 
body,  and  it  would  seem  the  primary  authority.  .  .  .  The 
very  origin  and  fundamental  nature  of  the  Ecclesia  as 
a  community  of  disciples  renders  it  impossible  that  the 
principle  (plenipotency)  should  become  obsolete.  In  a 
word  we  cannot  properly  speak  of  an  organization  of  a 
community  from  which  a  greater  part  of  its  members 
are  excluded.  The  true  way,  the  apostolic  way,  of  regard¬ 
ing  offices  and  officers  in  the  Ecclesia  is  to  regard  them  as 
organs  of  its  corporate  life  for  special  purposes :  So  that 
the  offices  of  an  Ecclesia  at  any  period  are  only  a  part  of 
its  organization  unless,  indeed,  it  unhappily  has  no  other 
element  of  organization.  In  the  apostolic  age  we  have 
seen  that  offices  instituted  in  the  ecclesia  were  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  successive  experiences  and  changes  of  circum¬ 
stances,  involving  at  the  same  time  a  partial  adoption 
first  of  Jewish  precedents  by  the  ecclesia  of  Judea  and 
then  apparently  of  Jewish  Christian  precedents  by  the 
ecclesiae  of  the  Dispersion  and  the  Gentiles.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  New  Testament  that  any  ordinances  on 
this  subject  were  prescribed  by  the  Lord,  or  that  any 
such  ordinances  were  set  up  as  permanently  binding  by 
the  Twelve  or  by  Saint  Paul  or  by  the  ecclesia  at  large. 
Their  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  perpetual  guid¬ 
ance  was  too  much  of  a  reality  to  make  that  possible” 
(p.  230). 

It  is  well  to  be  instructed  further  by  this  author.  He 
says:  "The  apostles,  we  have  seen,  were  essentially  per¬ 
sonal  witnesses  of  the  Lord  and  his  resurrection.  .  .  . 
Round  this,  their  definite  function,  grew  up  in  process 
of  time  an  indefinite  authority,  the  natural  and  right  and 
necessary  consequence  of  their  unique  position.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  how  the  early  ecclesia  of  Judea  could 
possibly  have  staggered  on  without  that  apostolic  author¬ 
ity;  but  it  came  to  the  apostles  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  divine  providence,  not  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  by  any 
formal  Divine  command.  The  government  which  they 
thus  exercised  was  a  genuine  government,  all  the  more 
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genuine  and  effectual  because  it  was,  in  the  modern 
phrase,  constitutional ;  it  did  not  supersede  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  action  of  the  elders,  or  the  Ecclesia  at  large, 
but  called  them  out  as  it  seemed  good  to  them.  The  Apos¬ 
tles  were  not  in  any  proper  sense  officers  of  the  Ecclesia. 
At  best  they  were  little  more  than  its  germ.  By  virtue 
of  their  personal  faith  (petra)  vivifying  their  disciple- 
ship,  the  Apostles  became,  themselves,  the  first  little  Ec¬ 
clesia,  constituting  a  living  rock  upon  which  a  far  larger 
and  ever-enlarging  Ecclesia  should  very  shortly  slowly 
be  built  up,  living  stone  by  living  stone,  as  each  new  con¬ 
vert  was  added  to  the  society.” 

“The  discipleship  which  accompanied  Our  Lord’s  min¬ 
istry  contained,  though  in  an  immature  form,  precisely 
the  conditions  by  which  the  Ecclesia  has  ever  subsisted 
afterward,  to-wit,  faith  and  devotion  to  the  Lord.” 

Is  Saint  Paul  right  in  claiming  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  every  true  believer?  and  that  “He  who  is  joined 
to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit”?  Can  we  trust  in  our  Lord’s 
words:  “I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter  that  he  may  be  with  you  forever  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth”?  and  can  we  rest  in  his  previous 
promise:  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you”? 

“Goethe  calls  nature  the  living  garment  which  is  al¬ 
ways  weaving  for  the  deity  in  the  whizzing  loom  of  time 
and  by  which  we  see  him.  So  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(the  Holy  Catholic  Church?)  forming  itself  in  human 
history,  is  the  garment  which  God  is  weaving  by  which 
we  see  him  as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Life  of  men.” 

If  these  texts  of  Scripture  and  this  figure  of  speech  are 
trustworthy,  are  we  not  required  to  believe  that  there 
are  no  personages,  no  authority  outside  of,  and  above, 
the  Ecclesia  of  the  living  God,  more  august  and  command¬ 
ing  than  what  we  find  dwelling  within  her? 

To  the  question:  Did  the  church  whose  organization 
and  equipment  for  service  we  have  had  in  mind  come  into 
being  in  a  legitimate  way?  We  grant  that  it  was  not 
put  into  shape  by  external  manipulation  after  the  image 
of  a  worldly  empire.  On  its  surface  we  see  no  marks 
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of  ecclesiastical  tools.  All  its  offices  are  the  product  of 
its  own  vitality,  and  the  officers  in  it  are  of  it,  by  its 
own  election.  The  body  of  a  tree  no  more  issues  its  own 
branches  than  the  Ecclesia,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  equips 
itself  with  all  required  officers. 

As  to  the  question  of  authority.  Dr.  Hort  adds:  “In 
all  that  we  read  there  (in  Acts  XV)  and  previously  about 
the  young  Ecclesia  of  Antioch  we  learn  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  about  its  government  or  administration.  The  proph¬ 
ets  and  teachers  have,  as  such,  nothing  to  do  with  func¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  Doubtless  a  man  like  Barnabas,  com¬ 
ing  as  an  envoy  of  the  Ecclesia  of  Jerusalem  (so,  not 
simply  of  the  apostles,  XI:22)  and  showing  such  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  local  condition  of  things  would  acquire  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances  a  considerable  moral 
authority ;  and  this  would  presently  be  shared  with  Saint 
Paul,  when  he,  too,  had  come  out  of  his  Cilician  retire¬ 
ment.” 

“No  apostle,”  says  Dr.  Hort,  elsewhere,  “had  any  part 
in  founding  the  Ecclesia  at  Antioch.”  It  is  enough  that 
we  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  there  in  the  assembly 
of  believers,  guiding  them  in  their  action  as  he  had  been 
before  in  the  mother  Ecclesia  at  Jerusalem — each  of  these 
ecclesiae  coming  into  being  “we  know  not  how,”  except 
as  Horace  says  the  poet  does — ^born,  not  made. 

If  the  Spirit  was  there  nothing  more  was  required 
to  create  the  material  for,  and  then  to  put  it  into  an  eccle¬ 
sia.  As  in  nature,  so  in  grace.  Life  is  the  primary  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  the  sole  ruling  elder.  All  living  creatures 
in  the  vegetable,  animal,  or  spiritual,  world  take  the 
shape  which  the  life  within  them  predestinates.  Not 
only  does  every  seed  reproduce  its  kind  but  requires  that 
its  offspring  shall  retain  and  perpetuate  the  parental 
investiture  with  variations.  The  petra,  the  Rock-basis 
of  the  Ecclesia,  adheres  to  this  same  law’. 

What  says  Neander?  “As  all  believers  were  conscious 
of  an  equal  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and 
of  a  common  participation  of  communion  with  God,  ob¬ 
tained  through  him;  so,  on  this  consciousness,  an  equal 
relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was  grounded,  which 
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utterly  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found  in  other 
forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste  and 
a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.  The  apostles,  themselves,  were  very  far  from 
placing  themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore 
any  resemblance  to  a  mediating  priesthood;  and  in  this 
respect  they  always  placed  themselves  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  If  Saint  Paul  assures  the  church  of  his  inter¬ 
cessory  prayers  for  them,  he  in  return  always  requests 
their  prayers  for  himself.  There  were  accordingly  no 
such  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  who,  like  the  priest 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine,  while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
pupilage,  and  dependence  upon  themselves  as  their  sole 
guides  and  instructors  in  religious  matters.  Such  a  rela¬ 
tion  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  consciousness 
of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ  and  an  equal  relation 
to  Him  as  participating  in  the  same  spiritual  life.”* 

To  these  authors  let  us  add  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Arnold:  “Now  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it  (the  Holy 
Catholic  Church)  in  Keble’s  sense,  is  true:  I  would  just 
as  soon  worship  Jupiter;  and  Jupiter's  idolatry  is  scarcely 
farther  from  Christianity,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  idol¬ 
atry  of  the  priesthood.”  “But  my  quarrel  with  Newman 
and  with  the  Romanists,  and  with  the  dominant  party  in 
the  church  up  to  Cyprian — and  all  I  have  named  are 
exactly  in  the  same  boat — ^is  that  they  have  put  a  false 
church  in  the  place  of  the  true,  and  through  their  counter¬ 
feit  have  destroyed  the  reality,  as  paper  money  drives 
away  gold.  I  hold  the  church  to  be  a  most  divine  institu¬ 
tion  and  eminently  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  my 
abhorrence  of  priestcraft  and  Succession  doctrines  (1  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  synonymous)  is  grounded  in  my 
firm  conviction  that  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in 
theory  and  practice  a  most  formidable  device  of  the  grreat 
Enemy  to  destroy  the  real  living  church.”  “I  am  for  the 
church  and  against  the  priesthood.”  “The  popish  and 
Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  church  is  the 

*Planting  and  Training.  6k.  Ill,  Chap.  V. 
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mediator  between  God  and  the  individual ;  that  the  church 
(that  is,  in  their  sense  the  clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered 
corporation,  or  by  being  attached  to  it,  any  given  indi¬ 
vidual  acquires  such  and  such  privileges.  This  is  priest¬ 
craft,  because  it  lays  the  stress  not  on  the  relation  of  a 
man’s  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the  Gospel  does, 
but  on  some  thing  wholly  artificial  and  formal — ^his  be¬ 
longing  to  a  certain  so-called  society  and  thus,  whether 
the  society  be  alive  or  dead — ^whether  it  really  help  the 
man  in  goodness  or  not,  still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  inter¬ 
pose  itself  as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation  when  it 
certainly  is  not,  because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no 
such  channel.  Whereas  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ 
without  thinking  of  the  church  do  manifestly  and  visibly 
receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  certainly  heirs  of  salvation.  This  I  think  applies 
to  any  and  every  church,  it  being  always  true  that  the 
salvation  of  a  man’s  soul  is  effected  by  the  change  in  his 
heart  and  life  wrought  by  Christ’s  Spirit;  and  that  his 
relation  to  any  church  is  a  thing  quite  subordinate  and 
secondary,  although  where  the  church  is  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace  that  its  benefits  are 
of  the  highest  value.  But  the  heraldic  and  Succession 
views  of  the  question  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely;  there 
is  something  so  monstrously  profane  in  making  our  hea¬ 
venly  inheritance  like  an  earthly  estate  to  which  our  pedi¬ 
gree  is  our  title.  ...  So  that  to  lay  stress  upon  it  is  to 
make  the  Christian  church  worse,  I  think,  than  the  Jew¬ 
ish.  .  .  .  Only  begin  with  tradition  and  the  so-called 
Fathers  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a  different  view.  This 
the  Romanists  and  Oxfordists  say  is  a  view  required  to 
modify,  and  add  to,  that  of  the  Scriptures.  I  believe 
because  it  does  modify  and  add  to  the  Scripture,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  altogether  false  and  un-Christian,  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  not  allowing  God’s  seal  without  its  being  counter¬ 
signed  by  one  of  their  own  forging.”* 

Where  did  Job’s  war-horse  get  the  thunder  in  his  neck? 
his  Leviathan  the  scales  that  wrapped  him  round?  the 

^Stanley's  Life  or  Cor.  of  Thomas  Arnold,  pp.  290,  291,  298, 
382,  384,  229. 
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ostrich  his  plumes?  Be  it  known  that  as  Nature  with¬ 
out  teachers  has  herself  orsranized  human  society,  so  the 
Christian  life  without  teachers  has  itself  organized  the 
Christian  Church.  It  came  and  abides  by  the  law  of 
laissez  fairs.  Given  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  community, 
and,  nothing  forbidding  His  work,  you  have  the  church 
there  in  all  its  plenitude.  But  in  bringing  it  into  being, 
and  in  edifying  it,  in  proportion  as  you  dispense  with 
the  Spirit,  Himself  the  living,  primary  and  organizing 
principle  in  it,  and  put  in  His  place  ecclesiarchs  of  what¬ 
soever  grade,  number  or  claims,  you  let  into  it  at  once, 
and  all  over,  the  devil  of  the  hierarchy,  and  your  church, 
like  an  abhorred  vacuum  in  nature,  is 

*'Idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

But  more  of  this  later. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  abstract  word  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  in  the  Bible,  nor  should  it  be  in  the  church : 
but  the  concrete  and  personal  word,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Redeemer  who  ever  liveth,  himself  the  incarnate 
energy  of  the  Godhead  is  in  the  church;  and  to  speak 
of  his  absence,  and  a  vice-gerent  put  in  his  place,  is  a 
hideous  lurch  towards  blasphemy. 

Let  us  be  instructed  further  by  another  high  Episcopal 
authority :  “When  Christ  according  to  his  promise,  came 
into  the  midst  of  the  primitive  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  new  temple  of  God  was  really  established  upon  earth, 
though  as  yet  it  had  not  put  on  a  visible  form:  it  was 
only  the  inhabitation  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Church  had  no  exist¬ 
ence  as  an  institution  antecedently  to  that  of  believers 
in  Christ:  it  was  first  visible  in  them  when,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  they  received  the  new  spiritual  influence 
which  flows  from  the  glorified  Saviour.  ...  All  that 
followed  in  the  way  of  external  organization  was  the 
result,  and  the  visible  evidence  of  the  life  within.  ...  In¬ 
stead  of  working  like  the  Mosaic  system  from  without 
inwards  it  has  its  essential  being  within  and  worked  out¬ 
wards.”  “As  regards  polity  in  particular,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  the  visible  organization  of  such  a  system  the 
result,  not  so  much  of  an  external  prescription,  as  an 
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effort  on  the  part  of  the  life  within  to  throw  itself  out 
into  a  suitable  organic  form.”  “No  such  prescription  is 
found  in  the  inspired  writings.  In  a  later  age,  indeed, 
Eucharistic  liturgies — in  like  manner  as  canons  regulating 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity — are  found  ascribed  to  the 
Apostles:  both  being  the  production  of  an  age  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  fast  sinking  into  a  legal  system 
in  all  respects  resembling  that  of  Moses”  (pp.  241-2, 
313-14,  302-3).* 

Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  fact,  and  adverse  to  the 
claims  raised  in  behalf  of  St.  Peter,  if,  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  he  had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority — 
indeed,  made  in  fact  the  first  Pope,  for  all  time  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Papacy — ^that  there  should  be  no  special 
mention  made  to  him  as  being  at,  or  as  having  a  leading 
part  in,  the  First  Council  ever  held  in  or  by  the  new-born 
Christian  Church,  and  in  which  Council,  as  its  presidng 
officer,  the  highest  honor  was  accorded  to  another?  And, 
then,  if  he  already  was  the  Pope  and  infallible,  why  did 
he  not  supercede  the  need  of  council  and  issue  the  decree 
himself? 

Of  St.  Peter,  Philip  Schaff  says :  “He  was  no  logician, 
no  rabbinical  scholar,  but  he  had  admirable  good  sense 
and  practical  tact  and  quickly  perceived  the  line  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  duty.  He  spoke  in  the  council  in  a  tone  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  moral  authority,  but  not  in  a  tone  of  official 
primacy  like  the  Popes,  who  expect  all  doctrinal  contro¬ 
versies  to  be  referred  to  them  for  their  final  and  infallible 
decision”  (His.,  Vol.  I,  p.  343). 

To  all  this  we  append  the  statement  of  a  yet  higher 
Episcopal  authority.  Archbishop  Whately:  “Even  so  the 
Apostles  founded”  (indirectly?)  “Christian  churches  all 
based  on  the  same  principles,  all  sharing  common  privi¬ 
leges,  ‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,’  and  all  having 
the  same  object  in  view,  but  all  quite  independent  of  each 
other.  And  while,  by  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  knew 

*These  excerpts  are  taken  from  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST; 
a  standard  treatise  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  Edward  Arthur 
Litton,  M.A  Perpetual  curate  of  Stockton  Heath,  Cheshire,  and 
late  Fellow,  Oriel  College  Oxford.  Second  American  edition,  1859. 
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what  was  in  man,  they  delineated  those  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  which  man  could  not  devise  for  himself,  each  church 
has  been  left,  by  the  same  divine  foresight,  to  make  the 
applications  in  its  symbols,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its 
ecclesiastical  regulations  *as  seemed  good  to  it  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit* ;  and,  while  steering  its  course  by  the  chart 
and  compass  which  his  Holy  Word  supplies,  to  regulate 
for  itself  the  sails  and  rudder  according  to  the  winds 
and  currents  it  may  meet  with.** 

“Now,**  continues  the  Archbishop,  “I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  sort  of  variation  resulting  from  this  indepen¬ 
dence  and  freedom,  so  far  from  breaking  the  bond,  is 
the  best  preservative  of  it  A  number  of  neighboring 
families,  living  in  perfect  unity  will  be  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order  as  soon  as  you  compel  them  to  form  one  family 
and  to  observe,  in  things  intrinsically  indifferent,  the 
same  rules.*** 

“The  mark  of  apostleship,**  says  Dr.  Hort,  “is  evidently 
founded  on  direct  discipleship;  and,  as  evidently,  it  is  in¬ 
communicable.  The  truest  faith  of  one  who  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  only  in  the  second  degree,  however  precious  in  itself 
could  never  qualify  him  for  bearing  the  apostolic  char¬ 
acter.  The  work  that  lay  before  them  (the  apostles) 
when  his  ministry  on  earth  was  ended,  was  not  in  its 
essence  different  from  before:  they  had  still  to  make 
known  the  kingdom  of  God  as  before,  by  words  and  by 
deeds,  and  this  is  the  sole  conception  of  their  work  put 
upon  them  in  the  Acts.**  Henceforth,  “He  himself  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  so  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  guidance  descended  upon  them,  subject  only  to 
the  indications  of  his  will  and  enlightened  by  his  Spirit** ; 
or,  as  it  would  “seem  good  unto  them.**  “Moreover,  this 
responsibility  (thus  originating  and  descending)  was  not 
for  a  limited  mission  of  a  short  duration,  but  by  its  very 
nature  was  continuous  and  permanent.** 

Why  not  account  this  continuous  and  permanent  de¬ 
scent  of  responsibility  through  the  ages  to  be  the  true 
apostolic  succession?  What  more  or  other  can  that  suc- 


*Bacon'8  Essays,  p.  26. 
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cession  be  than  this  unbroken  line  in  this  spiritual  de¬ 
scent  in  the  Ecclesia  from  the  twelve  apostles?  We  claim 
for  the  clergy  of  the  various  evangelical  churches  who 
possess  and  transmit  in  themselves,  and  in  the  churches 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  this  spiritual  endowment,  that  they, 
together,  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  bond  of  peace, 
are  the  one  and  only  true  succession  from  the  Apostles. 

Their  succession  is  not  effected  by  a  pipe-coupling,  an 
ecclesiastical  device  reaching  back  to  the  Twelve,  valued 
not  so  much  for  what  it  conveys,  as  for  what  it  is  as  a 
hierarchical  visible  linkage.  It  needs  to  be  known,  too, 
that  all  the  churches  of  the  evangelical  order  lay  equal 
stress  upon  the  connection  but  withhold  the  emphasis  from 
coupling  save  for  its  pipe  value  as  an  instrument  of 
spiritual  conveyance.  Their  bond  of  union  with  the  past 
is  to  be  sought  for  and  found  in  the  unbroken  exercises 
of  the  original  Petra  commended  by  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Ecclesia  as  its  Rock-basis.  It  does  for  the  Ecclesia, 
in  its  origin,  vitalization  and  extension,  what  the  umbilical 
cord  is  doing  in  perpetuating  the  human  race.  The  fact 
that  they  belong  to  different  spheres  of  life  does  not  forbid 
both  apostolic  succession  and  human  succession  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  parallel  vital  genesis  and  transmission. 

We  call  this  kind  of  heredity  spiritual,  not  so  much 
because  it  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  life,  as  because  it 
is  called  into  being,  and  is  directed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Any  genuine  church  is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  Apostolicity, 
*^good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  run¬ 
ning  over,”  but  it  reigns  in  the  Spirit.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  flesh,  in  shaping  and  perpetuating  itself  as  an  extant 
and  visible  object,  only  what  oak-life  has  to  do  to  make 
itself  known  in  the  use  of  the  material  that  it  can  get 
hold  of  and  put  into  form. 

So  again  in  the  next  chapter  (Acts  XVI  :4)  the  phrase 
used,  ”the  decrees  which  had  been  ordained  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  elders,”  seems  to  refer  back  to  what  was  taught 
in  the  previous  chapter  (w.  22,  25,  28)  as  dogmata, 
decrees  as  evolved  from  what  had  seemed  good  to  them, 
coupled  with  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Saint  James, 
V.  29.  Dr.  Hort  continues:  “Dogma  in  Greek  (prop- 
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erly  only  what  seems,  or  seems  good)  is  one  of  those 
curiously  elastic  words  which  vary  in  sharpness  of  mean* 
ing  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  a  thing  is  said  to 
seem  good,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Here 
the  probable  sense  is  merely  what  we  should  call  a  *reso- 
lution,’  as  passed  by  any  deliberative  body,  not  in  form 
imperative,  but  intending  to  have  a  binding  force.” 

Dr.  Hort  here  gives  us  seven  Greek  words  expressive 
of  command,  and  adds:  ”Yet  none  of  them  is  used.” 
He  concludes  as  to  the  “result  of  council”  reached  in  this 
first  Congregational  conference  of  churches,  that  it  is  only 
“a  strong  expression  of  opinion,  more  than  advice  and 
less  than  command.  A  certain  authority  is  thus  implicitly 
claimed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  more  than 
a  moral  authority ;  but  that  did  not  make  it  less  real.  .  .  . 
Hence,  in  the  letter  sent  to  Antioch,  the  authority,  even 
of  the  Apostles,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
Jerusalem  elders,  they  exercised  a  function  towards  all 
Christians,  was  moral  rather  than  formal:  a  claim  to 
deference  rather  than  a  right  to  be  obeyed”  (pp.  83,  85). 

But  do  we  hear  it  said  that  among  the  “gifts”  accorded 
to  the  officers  of  the  Ecclesia,  is  the  right  of  government, 
as  in  I  Co.  XII  :38? 

Let  Dr.  Hort  reply.  He  interprets  the  term  “govern¬ 
ments”  there  used  as  meaning  guidance  (Kv/3cpi^ci«),  in 
the  Revised  Version  three  times  rendered  “wise  guid¬ 
ance,”  meaning  “men  who  by  wise  counsels  do  for  the 
Ecclesia  what  the  steers-man  or  pilot  does  for  the  ship” 
(p.  159),  or  “tending”  as  a  shepherd  his  dock;  or  teach¬ 
ing  as  an  instructor  his  pupils  (Jo.  XXI,  16,  17). 

In  thus  teaching.  Dr.  Hort  sustains  Dr.  Samuel  Harris, 
who  says :  “The  church  has  no  authority  to  govern.  Gov¬ 
ernment  implies  authority  to  enact  laws  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  them.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  church  government.  The  authority 
of  the  church  is  exhausted  in  giving  or  withholding  fel¬ 
lowship.  A  church  must  determine  whether  it  will  give 
fellowship  to  any  person  as  a  Christian,  or  to  any  asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  church.  Beyond  this  it  has  no  governmental 
power  whatever  either  legislative,  judicial  or  executive. 
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If  cannot  make  laws  or  enforce  obedience’’  (Bib.  Sac., 
Vol.  XXIX,  127). 

An  ecclesia  of  the  living  God  is  primarily  and  sub¬ 
stantially  a  sjnritvjal  body,  that  it  be  visibly  extant  in 
the  world  it  requires  a  material  investiture — as  a  thing 
of  earth  and  time,  a  visible  organization.  But  such  it 
cannot  be  legitimately  except  as  it  has  been  spiritually 
begotten  and  spiritually  grown.  If  only  ecclesiastically 
created  it  is  a  lifeless  thing,  and  in  its  best  estate  can 
only  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh.  It  saves  us  from 
an  injurious  mistake  to  remember  just  here  that  all 
finite  life,  known  to  us  in  any  world,  is  primarily  spir¬ 
itual  ;  and  the  Christian  life  has  no  prerogative  over  other 
life  to  claim  existence  without  extance.  If  its  mission 
requires  it  to  be  known  in  the  world,  it  must  surrender 
to  the  decree  imposed  on  all  varieties  of  life,  namely,  to  go 
to  work  and  grow  its  investiture,  as  life  in  the  acorn 
grows  the  oak:  it  is  not  brought  from  an  ecclesiastical 
manufactory.  Grown  from  its  own  life  it  carries  with 
it  the  certainty  of  a  good  fit.  Having  the  liberty  of  a 
unique  life,  if  it  finds  that  by  some  mishap,  the  structure 
it  has  organized  is  inadequate  or  ill-shaped,  it  needs  no 
sympathetic  intervention  from  without  to  complete  or 
repair.  It  simply  calls  upon  the  life  within  to  redouble 
its  vigor  and  do  its  work  over  again.  For  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  solely  confined  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  archi¬ 
tectonic  genius  of  the  life  plethoric  within  it.  Like  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  comes  into  life  com¬ 
petent,  not  only  to  grow,  but  growing,  to  the  work  of  the 
self-reinvestment  needed. 

“It  is  the  prerogative  of  self-government,”  says  George 
Bancroft,  “that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  arise.  Its  institutions,  if  often  defective,  are 
always  appropriate ;  for  they  are  the  exact  representation 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  can  be  evil  only  because 
there  are  evils  in  society;  exactly  as  a  coat  may  suit  an 
ill-shaped  person.  Habits  of  thought  and  action  fix  their 
stamp  on  the  public  code:  the  faith,  the  prejudices,  the 
hopes  of  a  people,  may  be  read  there;  and  as  knowledge 
advances,  one  prejudice  after  another,  each  erroneous 
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judfirment,  each  perverse  enactment  yields  to  the  embodied 
force  of  the  common  will”  (Vol.  II,  pp.  145-6).  It  is  no 
discredit  to  the  Ecclesia  that  the  best  civil  government 
known  to  us  is  required  to  appear,  and  do  its  work,  in 
a  polity  fashioned  after  its  image. 

It  is  agreed  that  while  religion,  as  a  spiritual  life,  is  a 
work  in  the  soul  in  which  God  takes  the  initiative,  it  is 
yet  in  every  particular  a  work  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  nature.  In  no  sense  is  it  a  work  of  violence.  The 
morning  sunbeams  tinge  not  the  mountain  crests  with  a 
more  delicate  touch  than  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  interpenetrate  the  soul  of  the  sinner  and  call  into 
being  the  graces  of  Christian  character.  These  graces 
are  divine  scions  inserted  into  natural  stocks — still  in¬ 
hering  rudimentary  capacities  and  aptitudes  for  such  in- 
graftment.  The  impenitent  man  need  not  be  told  what 
love,  faith  and  humility  are:  he  accepts  them  as  forces 
in  human  life  of  universal  experience. 

When  these  natural  endowments  are  turned  and  fas¬ 
tened  upon  God  in  Christ  as  their  supreme  object,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life 
that  they  appropriate  to  the  soul’s  cure  and  supply  the 
saving  worth  of  that  object,  they  instantly  take  upon 
themselves  such  a  peculiarity  of  character  that  we  call 
them  in  geneological  order  Christian  graces  after  God’s 
Grace,  their  paternal  creator.  The  relation  now  resumed 
by  the  sinner  towards  God  is  a  relation  created  by  the 
Spirit  who  so  gathers  up  and  amends  the  broken  strands 
of  his  mutilated  being,  and  continues  them  on,  as  finally 
to  reattach  him,  full  of  finiteness  and  dependence,  to  Him 
who  is  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  In  this  work  of  re¬ 
attachment,  the  Spirit  so  strikes  the  strings  of  the  soul’s 
harp,  by  nature  dead  to  heavenly  music,  as  to  restore  in 
them  the  lost  vibrations  and  renew  their  song. 

The  natural  man  knows  what  love,  faith  and  humility 
are,  but  as  he  knows  them  they  are  not  graces,  and  have 
no  saving  worth.  It  is  only  as  they  unite  the  soul  to  God 
in  Christ  that  they  have  an  object  sufficiently  regenera¬ 
tive  to  renew  and  transfigure  their  character.  They  are 
not  prepositions,  understand,  connectives  that  merely 
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show  a  relation,  but,  as  in  the  old  grammars,  “copulative 
conjunctions,”  bonds  that  bind  into  oneness.  As  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  they  are  saving  virtues,  branches  of  the 
true  vine. 

If  religion  avails  itself  thus  of  natural  elements  in  the 
soul,  subduing  them  to  its  use,  if  it  heals  its  tom  and 
bleeding  arteries  and  recovers  the  lost  circulation,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  intrinsically  reasonable.  While  we  cannot  say  that 
religion  originates  in  the  soul  we  must  say  that,  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  experience,  it  finds  its  psychological  basis  there. 
In  the  sense  that  it  answers  the  demands  of  the  soul  and 
satisfies  it  completely,  we  may  say  of  it  that  it  is  more 
natural  (divine)  than  nature  herself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  as  there  are  natural 
capacities  in  the  soul  in  which  religion  can  be  grounded, 
so  there  is  a  natural  basis  laid  in  the  social  nature  of  man 
for  the  church  relationship.  “Man,”  says  Philo,  “is  a 
social  animal  by  nature.  Therefore  he  must  live  not  only 
by  himself,  but  for  parents,  brothers,  wife,  children,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends :  for  his  tribe,  country  and  all  mankind.” 

Quoting  these  words.  Professor  Matthews  adds :  “So¬ 
ciability  does  not  mean  the  extinction  of  individuality. 
It  means  simply  that  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  the  self 
is  altruistic  as  well  as  selfish,  social  as  well  as  individ¬ 
ualistic.  There  are  attracting  and  correlating  powers  of 
the  personality  that  reach  out  to  others  and  form,  much 
like  chemical  atoms,  a  new  substance  that  is  essentially 
a  unity  derived  through  union.  To  disregard  the  prompt¬ 
ings  and  needs  of  this  social  part  of  the  personality  is  to 
invite  an  intellectual  and  moral  death  whose  earliest 
symptoms  are  sin  and  abnormality  of  all  sorts.  Just  as 
the  complete  life  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  does  the  normal  life  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  demand  similar  union  with  other  personalities. 
The  failure  of  theology  to  emphasize  this  fact  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  psychology  that  has  been  so  much  concerned 
with  its  deliverances  as  to  sleight  evidences  of  social  psy¬ 
chological  forces.” 

Prior  to  the  Christian  life  and  affinity,  there  is  the 
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purely  social  instinct  constitutional  to  the  soul,  compel¬ 
ling  man  by  a  law  as  imperative  as  gravity,  to  live  in 
organized  communities  and  states.  When  believers,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  given  community  form  themselves  as  we  have 
seen  done,  into  a  church,  or  are,  by  their  own  motion  so 
formed,  by  contemporary  and  sympathetic  helpers  of  their 
faith,  the  event  takes  place  not  only  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  Christian  love,  but  also  in  compliance  with 
prior  constitutional  tendencies  and  demands  of  the  soul. 
As  natural  social  forces,  humility,  faith  and  love,  when 
properly  directed  and  determined,  become  spiritualized 
and  transhsrured  into  cardinal  virtues,  so  the  social  in¬ 
stincts  and  affinities  that  necessitate  society,  are  seized 
upon  by  Christianity,  and  sanctified  and  ennobled  into 
the  church  bond. 

So  long  as  men  find  it  necessary  to  live  together  in  com¬ 
munities  and  states  so  long  will  Christian  believers,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  fundamental  law  of  their  renewed  nature, 
ally  themselves  in  churches.  Let  it  be  given  a  people, 
and  organized  society  in  some  form,  is  required:  let  it 
be  given  Christian  believers,  and  the  organic  Christian 
church  is  inevitable.  If  society  is  natural  so  is  the  church. 
The  social  sjrmpathies  of  our  nature,  redeemed  from  sin 
and  sanctified,  constitute  a  tenure  as  strong  as  any  known 
in  human  experience.  We  inquire:  “Is  the  church  of 
divine  origin?  It  is  as  divine  as  ansrthing  which  God 
has  ordained  to  exist:  it  is  as  divine  as  the  social  instinct, 
as  human  society,  as  the  religious  sentiment.  It  is  no 
more  devised  by  man  than  his  constitutional  being.  To 
create  men  as  they  are,  is  for  God  to  create  society  and 
government:  to  recreate  men  as  they  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
is  for  God  to  create  the  church  organic. 

We  agree  that  society  and  government  are  positive  in¬ 
stitutions;  but  they  are  such  because,  by  divine  decree, 
they  are  subjectively  enforced.  The  oak  is  a  divine  insti¬ 
tution  and  positive ;  but  mainly  because  of  what  God  had 
enfolded  in  the  acorn  that  produced  it.  So  the  church 
is  divine  and  positive  because  by  a  Divine  decree  it  is  the 
organic  development  of  a  germinant  life  lodged  in  souls 
redeemed.  As  all  forms  of  civil  government  are  powers 
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that  be,  and  ordained  of  God,  since  they  are  the  forth- 
puttings  of  his  law  implanted  in  human  nature,  so  all 
forms  of  Biblical  church  organization,  springing  from  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  believers,  are  powers  that  be, 
and  therefore  ordained  of  God.  As  by  divine  decree  the 
state  gets  its  investiture  from  the  life  of  its  constituency, 
so  by  the  same  decree  the  church  puts  on  its  formal  array 
in  the  exercise  of  the  one  spirit  that  animates  its  mem¬ 
bership  under  covenant  oath.  It  is  not  mechanically  put 
on  by  ecclesiastical  manipulation,  but,  by  vivific  social 
growth,  put  on  in  a  self-evolution. 

How  do  we — ^how  can  we — obey  the  apostle’s  injunc¬ 
tion:  “Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”?  except  as, 
having  him  in  us,  we  put  him  on  as  trees  and  shrubs 
and  plants  put  out  their  leaves  and  flowers?  The  same 
spontaneity  reigns  in  a  body  of  believers.  The  bark  of 
a  tree  is  a  divine  creation :  this  is  not  saying  that  it  was 
made  elsewhere  and  brought  and  slipped  on  over  the  tree. 
Back  in  the  tree  was  regnant  the  vitality  which,  like  a 
weaver’s  loom,  wove  the  bark  that  invests  it :  the  vitality 
lodged  in  the  redeemed  brotherhood  is  equally  potent  in 
weaving  their  ecclesiastical  form.  This  vitality  is 
spirit  and  therefore  a  form  of  liberty.  As  from  a  dozen 
acorns  you  can  get  by  germination  a  dozen  oaks  each 
differing  from  all  the  others  in  form,  so  the  vitality  that 
reigns  in  different  brotherhoods  is  sure  to  produce  church 
organizations  with  corresponding  differences.  As  it  is 
order  that  two  oaks  should  resemble  each  other,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  get  their  forms  from  the  same  manufactory, 
but  develop  them  from  the  same  oak-life,  so  it  accords 
with  truth  to  say  that  two  churches  resemble  each  other 
not  because  they  obtain  their  forms  from  the  same  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment,  but  grow  them  from  the  same 
“root  and  offspring  of  David.” 

The  greatest  thing  man  has  ever  done  in  this  world 
or  ever  can  do  is  to  pray ;  and  in  his  prayer  the  greatest 
elemental  and  organizing  force  is  not  in  what  he  gets  but 
in  what  he  gives ;  it  is  worship.  Here  we  reach  and  en¬ 
compass  a  vital  fact ;  for  right  here,  in  the  spirit  of  wor¬ 
ship  we  discover  the  familiar  petra,  the  germ  of  the 
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church.  The  church  is  founded  and  rests  only  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  gathers  believers  together  in  the  Redeemer's 
name,  even  though  they  be  in  number  not  more  than  two 
or  three.  It  cannot  be  unduly  kept  in  mind  that  the 
church  gets  its  Magna  Charta  in  the  germ  that  produces 
it.  It  is  decreed  into  existence  by  the  law  in  nature  which 
requires  that  every  organization  shall  be  a  product:  life 
is  never  the  result  of  organization  but  always  the  cause 
of  it.  If  God  wants  an  oak  in  Basham,  He  puts  the  germ 
of  one  in  an  acorn  and  plants  it  there,  and  gets  the  oak. 
If  He  wants  a  church  in  Antioch,  He  creates  believers 
there  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  they  as  living 
stones,  gather  spontaneously — ^by  no  force  ah  extra — upon 
the  Chief  Comer,  and  are  a  church  divinely  chartered. 
As  in  every  instance  of  form  springing  from  life,  the 
church  investiture  will  be  more  or  less  perfect  to  accord 
with  the  kind  and  amount  of  spiritual  life  that  put  it 
forth  and  gave  it  shape.  Faith  working  by  love  expresses 
the  affinity  of  congenial  spirits,  and  is  the  bond  of  the 
church ;  and  hence  by  Divine  forecast,  the  bond  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  church  outwardly  is  happily  the  force  which 
dwells  within  it  and  edifies  it. 

Love  then  is  the  supreme  bond,  itself  replete  with  or¬ 
ganizing  and  constructive  energies.  ''Love  ediiieth” :  in 
the  church  it  develops,  by  the  law  of  its  own  life,  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  enduring  masonry.  This  organic  unity  was  pre¬ 
announced  in  the  Biblical  figures  of  the  church  which 
are  to  be  consulted  by  any  who  are  seeking  the  Apostolic 
theory  of  church  life  in  organized  form. 

"And  the  word  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled  among 
us.”  The  figure  here  employed  is  more  than  felicitous: 
it  is  divinely  suggestive.  It  recalls  the  beautiful  and 
costly  structure  which  served  for  so  many  years  as  Israel's 
place  of  public  worship.  God  was  its  architect;  in  the 
Mount  he  gave  Moses  the  plan  of  it.  It  was  a  tent  con¬ 
structed  to  facilitate  its  taking  down  and  removal  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  harmonious  in  proportion,  and 
of  elaborate  workmanship.  When  completed  and  offered 
to  God  in  dedication  he  accepted  the  gift  in  a  striking 
manifestation  of  his  apprpvfd.  Henceforth  in  the  long 
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migration  in  the  Wilderness,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land,  until  superseded  by  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Zion,  it  was  the  appointed  seat  of  Jehovah’s  rest.  Within 
it  the  Israelites  worshipped:  upon  its  altar  they  offered 
their  sacrifices:  from  its  Shekinah  they  received  the  di¬ 
vine  responses.  But  in  fullness  of  time  it  waxed  old, 
and  at  length  “had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excelled”  in  the  Temple  that  took  its  place  on  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  a  spot  previously  conse¬ 
crated  by  Abraham’s  sacrifice  and  the  angel’s  interference 
to  stay  the  pestilence. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  God  repeated  the  mani¬ 
festation  which  many  years  before  consecrated  the  Taber¬ 
nacle:  “Now  when  Solomon  made  an  end  of  praying,  the 
fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  sacrifices;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house.” 

First,  the  pattern  in  the  Mount ;  then  the  pilgrim  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  wilderness;  afterwards  the  permanent  Tem¬ 
ple  on  Mount  Zion.  But  these  structures  did  not  exist 
merely  for  their  own  sakes:  they  were  successive  types 
of  a  structure  more  spiritual  and  enduring  than  them¬ 
selves.  “The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled — 
pitched  his  tent — among  us.” 

The  use  of  this  figure  in  this  connection  hastens  the 
old  type  towards  its  fulfillment:  it  gives  it  a  glory  sur¬ 
passing  the  radiant  cloud  that  kept  Moses  at  a  distance 
and  that  filled  the  Temple. 

What  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  were  to  God’s 
ancient  people — ^the  seat  of  Jehovah’s  earthly  empire — 
such  was  the  person  of  the  Son  of  David  to  all  that  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  the  Incarnate  Word.  The  Logos  that  dwelt 
in  and  irradiated  the  Son  of  Man  was  the  Shekinah  of 
the  types  that  had  prefigured  him.  It  is  our  Lord  who 
sees  himself  prefigured  in  Zion’s  Temple  on  Moriah: 
“Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
again” — “but  he  spake  of  the  Temple  of  his  body.” 

As  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  completed,  received 
each,  in  its  dedication,  the  divine  approval  and  consecra¬ 
tion,  so  the  Word  Incarnate,  when  he  would  enter  upon 
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his  public  ministry,  received  in  his  baptism,  in  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  the  voice  from 
heaven,  an  expression  of  approval  equally  supernatural 
and  authenticating.  Both  Tabernacles  received  their  con¬ 
secration  from  heaven.  As  the  first  waxed  old  and  van¬ 
ished  away,  giving  place  to  the  Temple,  so  the  taber¬ 
nacle  in  which  the  Word  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
having  fulfilled  its  course,  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  his  Mystical  Body,  the  Temple  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ecclesia. 

In  natural  order,  as  the  Temple,  superseding  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  was  accepted  of  God  in  its  dedication,  so  the  Ec¬ 
clesia,  the  Redeemer's  Other  Self,  his  Bride,  succeeding 
to  the  fortunes  of  her  Lord,  received  as  she  came  spon¬ 
taneously  into  organization,  the  divine  approval  in  the 
Pentecost  in  a  form  more  striking  and  more  significant 
than  any  heretofore  vouchsafed  to  mankind :  “And  sud¬ 
denly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them:  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.” 

The  pattern  in  the  Mount,  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion ;  these  first,  then  to  cor¬ 
respond  and  to  fulfill,  the  Word  tabernacling  in  the  flesh : 
next,  the  Temple  of  his  Body,  destroyed,  raised,  vanished ; 
finally,  the  Temple  of  the  Christian  Ecclesia,  the  Re¬ 
deemer's  mystic  Body,  these  the  antitypes. 

Nor  is  this  a  novel  view.  The  Temple  has  always  been 
accounted  a  type  of  the  organic  church.  It  was  so  elab¬ 
orated  in  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  it.  Hence  the  architectural 
imagery  in  the  Epistles  to  set  forth  the  unity  and  power 
of  the  Church.  The  coming  together  of  the  material  of 
the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion  from  forest  and  quarry,  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  and  fitted  piece  to  piece,  so  that  the 
magnificent  structure  went  up  without  the  sound  of  either 
hammer,  axe  or  any  tool  of  iron,  has  been  accepted,  and 
dwelt  upon,  as  a  striking  symbolic  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  material  of  the  Christian  Church, 
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prepared  beforehand  in  retirement,  comes  together  in 
sweet  accord,  part  fitted  to  part — “all  the  body  fitly 
framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of 
each  several  part.”  Here  is  the  silence  of  germination 
and  growth. 

As  the  Temple  went  up  in  stillness,  so,  beginning  in 
the  stillness  of  the  ten  days  prayer-meeting,  the  Ecclesia 
has  been  ascending  along  the  ages,  after  the  pattern 
shown  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration,  where  in  conference  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
concerning  the  decease  to  be  accomplished  at  Jerusalem 
the  entire  person  of  the  Redeemer  irradiated  with  glory. 

It  is  in  this  array  of  the  Bridegroom  that  we  have  the 
pattern  given  after  which  he  is  building  the  spiritual 
body,  the  Church,  his  Bride,  “that  he  may  present  her 
finally  to  himself,  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  she  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish.” 

As  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  and  Our  Lord  him¬ 
self,  when  prepared  and  offered  to  God,  were  accepted 
in  phenomenal  manifestation  of  approval,  so  Christian 
believers,  when,  melted  together  in  the  Pentecost,  into 
the  compactness  of  the  organic  Christian  Church,  received 
a  more  ample  expression  of  approval  in  the  Baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  cause  of  the  coming  together  of  believers,  as  at 
the  Pentecost,  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  found,  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  are  composed,  which  is  homogeneous 
in  temper  with  the  Foundation-Stone  at  their  center.  God, 
knowing  the  necessity  of  such  a  center,  had  “laid  in  Zion 
for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  elect,  precious, 
chief-comer.”  That  it  might  command  confidence,  it  was 
visibly  cut  out  of  the  mountains  without  hands,  and  an¬ 
nounced  as  destined,  by  gathering  to  it  and  upon  it,  living 
stones,  to  grow  into  a  structure  that  shall  fill  the  whole 
world.  Who  can  measure  the  magnetic  power  of  this 
Stone?  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth” — 
signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  die— “will 
draw  all  men  unto  myself.” 
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Here  reappears  the  old  Rock  of  the  Wilderness  which 
followed  Israel  and  quenched  their  thirst;  and  which 
Rock,  says  the  apostle,  was  Christ  It  is  the  rock  in 
which  Israel  triumphed:  “their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock, 
our  enemies  themselves  being  judges” :  a  rock,  however, 
which  Israel  herself  later  repudiated  as  a  stone  of  stum¬ 
bling  and  rock  of  offence. 

The  mystic  Temple,  then,  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
built  of  stones  and  rests  on  solid  Rock.  While  Caesar’s 
army  was  battering  down  the  ancestral  Temple,  and  his 
plowshare  was  upturning  the  soil  where  it  stood,  its  anti¬ 
type,  the  Christian  Church,  under  the  direction  of  a 
“greater  than  Solomon” — ^who,  having  left  the  Temple 
desolate,  has  made  the  Church  henceforth  the  seat  of  his 
Empire  and  the  Magazine  of  his  forces — ^is  going  up 
throughout  the  apostolic  world  in  the  struggle  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  builders  who  toil  noiselessly  in  the  use  of  weapons 
not  carnal  but  spiritual;  yet  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds.  “Having  access  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father,  the  builders  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and 
of  the  household  of  God,  and  are  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone;  in  whom  all  the  building 
fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord  in  whom  they  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation 
of  God.” 

Out  of  the  very  stones  of  the  desert,  God  is  raising  up 
stones  unto  Abraham.  As  stones,  living,  instinct  with  the 
life  of  the  chief-corner,  and  polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  palace,  and  gleaming  with  inward  and  reflected  light, 
they  congregate  upon  the  foundation;  and  by  the  con¬ 
structive  power  of  the  life  that  pulsates  within  and  there¬ 
from,  they  take  their  appropriate  places  in  the  structure 
and  are  builded  together,  a  living  Temple.  Their  relation 
to  the  Chief-Comer  is  such  that  they  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  until  the  house  of 
God,  which  is  the  Ecelesia  of  the  living  God,  glows  and 
irradiates  throughout  its  entire  extent  and  to  its  utmost 
pinnacle  with  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
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If  this  idea  of  the  church  is  the  Biblical  one;  if  the 
church  is  a  spiritual  organism  according  with,  and  rest¬ 
ing  upon,  the  social  aptitudes  of  our  nature,  having  its 
origin  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  within  believers, 
enforcing  its  existence,  and  cohering  by  a  mutual  love  to 
Christ,  it  follows  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  very 
much  outward  and  visible  organization.  The  spiritual  life 
contains  its  own  safeguards  and  determinates  itself  in 
respect  to  the  form  it  takes.  If  the  French  adage,  **Le 
style  c*est  Vhomme**  holds,  may  we  not  with  equal  truth 
say:  Le  style  c*est  Veglise?  Or,  equally  correct,  shall 
we  say  that  the  Church  is  “to  its  manner  born” — “from 
above” ? 

Having  this  power  of  self-direction,  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  much,  and  often  of  any,  outward  construction 
or  adjustment.  Huge  ecclesiastical  sideboards  can  be 
needed  only  by  structures  that  attempt  to  trundle  along 
into  heaven  in  Church  fashion,  a  membership  largely  un¬ 
redeemed.  As  in  human  governments,  external  appliances 
and  legislative  enactments  may  relax  their  rigor  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  required  vitality  abounds  within.  Better 
that  a  church  be  drawn  together  by  a  common  principle 
of  life,  and  kept  together  by  its  own  coherence,  like  the 
magnetic  pebbles,  than  in  its  passivity  be  put  together 
by  external  jurisdiction,  however  wise  and  temperate,  and 
then  kept  together  like  the  staves  in  a  barrel  by  the  per¬ 
petual  driving  of  its  hoops. 

The  first  demand,  then,  is  church  material,  living  stones, 
spontaneously  gathering  upon,  and  abiding  in,  him  who 
has  promised  to  be  present  in  every  prayer-circle,  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  name.  It  is  of  divine  origin  and  no  less  so 
because  inwardly  necessitated.  Except  as  it  has  this  gen¬ 
esis  and  self-welcome,  it  has  no  valid  claim  to  be  a  plant 
which  the  Lord  hath  planted.  A  church  formed  of  un¬ 
renewed  men,  presents  a  spectacle,  seen  as  it  is,  as  fan¬ 
tastic  as  an  angel’s  robe  on  a  tombstone. 

A  community  in  which  not  a  person  has  been  saved, 
may  come  together,  organize  themselves,  or  be  organized 
by  some  recognized  authority,  into  a  church  (so-called), 
ground  themselves  on  a  Biblical  creed,  bind  themselves 
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by  oath  into  a  solemn  compact,  build  a  sanctuary,  sustain 
religious  services,  celebrate  the  ordinances,  act  all  the 
parts  of  a  genuine  church,  and  yet  in  fact  be  a  church 
only  in  form;  for,  by  supposition,  its  members  are  not 
living  stones  and  their  structure  is  not  a  living  struc¬ 
ture;  for  Christ,  the  living  Stone,  is  not  in  their  foun¬ 
dation,  his  heart  does  not  throb  in  theirs.  He  neither 
warms  nor  illumines  them.  His  love  does  not  entrance, 
nor  His*  glory  transfigure  them.  Call  it  by  what  name 
you  will,  the  whole  thing  is  a  human  contrivance,  held 
together  by  no  other  bond  than  that  found  in  the  untem¬ 
pered  mortar  which  keeps  dead  stones  in  place. 

The  Ecclesia  is  a  spiritual  entity,  a  community  of  souls. 
Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  State  never  has  created, 
and  never  can  create,  a  church.  Only  like  produces  like. 
The  State  can  endow  a  sect,  adopt  a  church  form  and  a 
Biblical  liturgy,  or  patronize,  by  subsidy,  a  particular 
institution;  but  it  cannot  create  a  spiritual  fellowship, 
a  divine  brotherhood,  a  Christian  Church.  It  can  not  make 
men  repent  and  believe,  love  and  pray,  praise  and  for¬ 
give.  Here  is  a  realm  from  which  thrones  and  principali¬ 
ties  and  powers  are  excluded ;  and,  apart  from  these  spir¬ 
itual  exercises,  what  is  a  church?  A  farce,  a  grim  sar¬ 
casm,  irony  of  the  rankest  order.  Never  till  counterfeit 
is  gold,  and  pedantry  is  learning,  and  quackery  is  science, 
and  doggerel  is  poetry,  and  daubing  is  painting,  and  the 
spurious  everywhere  surpasses  the  genuine,  will  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  strikes  no  deeper  than  the  outer  man  answer 
its  purpose. 

But  let  us  return  to  and  resume  our  inspection  of  the 
individual  church  we  have  seen  germinate  and  organize 
itself  in  the  country  town.  The  first  thing  to  compel 
attention  is  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  upon  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  each  of  its  members.  Doctor  Hort  says  of  the 
Jewish  church  that  it  **was  not  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
many  men,  but  rather  a  unity  carried  out  in* a  joint  action 
of  many  members,  each  having  his  own  responsibilities, 
the  action  of  each  and  all  being  regulated  by  a  supreme 
law  and  order.”  “Nor,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  a  mere  horde  of  men  ruled  absolutely  by  the 
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Apostles,  but  a  true  body  politic,  in  which  different  func¬ 
tions  were  assigned  to  different  members,  a  share  of 
responsibility  rested  upon  the  members  at  large,  each 
and  all;  while  every  work  for  the  Ecclesia,  high  and 
low,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  ministration,  a  true  rendering 
of  a  servant's  service”  {Christian  Ecclesia,  p.  52).  To 
this  Doctor  Westcott  adds :  “The  individual  is  not  to  be 
lost  in  the  community  as  in  so  many  societies  of  the 
ancient  world.  His  individuality  is  not  to  be  smoothed 
away  and  treated  as  some  capricious  blemish  of  nature: 
rather,  he  adds,  “it  is  to  determine  the  character  of  his 
service,  ‘But  to  each  of  us' — ^the  words  are  studiously 
emphatic — ^“to  each  one  of  us  was  given  the  grace  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ”  {Christian  Ec¬ 
clesia,  p.  283) . 

To  the  discrimination  here  insisted  upon,  we  append 
the  impatient  utterance  of  Doctor  Samuel  Harris,  when, 
accepting  the  oft-made  distinction  between  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,  he  claims  that  the  latter  are  to  retain  their  indi¬ 
viduality  and  responsibility  and  respectability  and  never 
to  be  ground  into  pulp. 

What  saith  the  Apostle?  “That  he  might  create  in 
himself  of  the  two  one  new  man  .  .  .  reconcile  them 
both  in  one  body  unto  God  through  the  cross.”  “Now  ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  severally — ‘each  in  his  part' — 
members  thereof.” 

This  form  of  statement  makes  each  member  in  every 
church  a  complete  integer.  Why  not?  Each  is  born  alone, 
lives  alone,  dies  alone ;  sins  alone,  is  condemned  alone,  is 
regenerated  alone,  passes  on  into  eternity  alone  and  is 
ultimately  judged  alone.  His  individuality  commits  him 
to  this  solitude ;  and  here  we  find  his  essential  greatness. 
Man  never  consciously  discovers  himself  till  he  sees  his 
image  restored  in  “the  man  Christ  Jesus”;  and,  in  his 
redemption,  is  incited  to  recover  it.  Man  in  his  apostacy 
is  a  bleeding  fragment  and  his  worship  a  shriek  of  his 
soul  in  the  dark.  Only  as  men  are  believers  in  Christ 
Jesus  are  they  new  creatures ;  and  only  as  they  are  bound 
together  in  the  church  oath  are  they  his  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  principality  of  heaven  on  earth. 
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The  Ecclesia,  then,  is  an  orgfanism,  and  yields  to  the 
demand  that  all  its  parts  be  reciprocally  means  and  ends 
to  each  other,  nothing  ever  added  to  it  that  is  not  of  it 
by  growth,  nothing  ever  extracted  from  it  without  its 
extinction.  “All  its  offices  and  officers,”  says  Doctor  Hort, 
“organs  of  its  corporate  life  for  special  purposes — so  that 
its  officers  at  any  period  are  only  a  part  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.”  “In  its  autonomous  power,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “it 
may  have  as  many  of  these  officers  as  it  may  need  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  mission.  The  clergy  at  its  best  is  a  part  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and,  as  a  part  subordinate  to  the 
whole.  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together.  That  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  it,  he  forbids  that  a  part  of  it 
(the  clergy)  should  say  to  the  body  *I  have  no  need  of 
thee;  thou  hast  need  of  me  and  art  dependent  on  me— 
the  clergy — as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and,  like  the 
Apostles,  we  antedate  the  churches  and  organize  them.* 
Yet  Doctor  Hort  says  that  not  one  of  the  twelve,  includ¬ 
ing  Saint  Paul,  is  known  ever  to  have  organized  a  church. 
If  this  is  true  and  the  church,  individual  or  general,  holds 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  why  are  not  the 
clergy,  in  their  claims  to  supremacy,  the  original  and  per¬ 
petual  schismatics? 

Here  let  us  give  heed  to  what  Neander  says  as  to  the 
spiritual  homogeneity  of  the  church.  He  says  it  in  re¬ 
marks  on  “John,**  translated  by  Mrs.  Conant,  p.  57.  “The 
word  ‘anointing*  suggests  to  us  the  ordinances  of  the  Old 
Dispensation,  from  which  it  was  borrowed.  Kings, 
priests,  prophets  received  their  consecration  to  the  office 
appointed  them  by  God,  through  an  anointing,  the  symbol 
of  the  power  imparted  to  them  through  the  Spirit  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  calling.  By  the  outward  and  visible 
was  signified  that  which  in  its  fullness  and  completion 
was  to  be  wrought  inwardly  upon  the  spirit. 

Now  that  which  was  expressed  outwardly  under  the 
Old  Dispensation,  and  by  a  single  act,  is  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  converted  wholly  into  the  inward  and  spiritual,  and, 
working  from  within  embraces  the  whole  life.  That  which 
under  the  old  dispensation  was  restricted  to  individuals, 
entrusted  in  some  manner  with  the  guidance  of  God*s 
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people — individuals  who  were  thereby  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  people — ^now,  under  the  new  Dispensation, 
belongs  to  the  people  of  God  universally.  The  limitations 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  burst  asunder  by  the  spirit  of 
the  New. 

First  of  all  its  Founder  himself,  the  sovereign  in  God’s 
kingdom,  the  Saviour,  is  called  the  “Anointed,”  the  Christ, 
as  having  been  consecrated  to  his  work  through  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God ;  so  by  reason  of  their 
fellowship  with  him,  are  all,  who  are  redeemed  by  him, 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  he  imparts. 
This  is  the  inward  anointing.  Henceforth  there  exists 
no  more  among  the  people  of  God  any  such  distinction 
as  under  the  Old  Testament;  but  all  collectively  are  in 
a  manner  consecrated  to  God,  have  an  equal  part  in  the 
inward  consecration.  It  is  one  royal,  priestly  generation, 
whose  nobility  and  high  office  is  alike  the  heritage  of  all ; 
all  are  prophets  through  that  common  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Is.  12:6-8). 

If  the  Ecclesia  of  the  living  God  is  a  unique  and  definite 
body,  has  this  spiritual  coherence,  is  a  divine  organism 
indivisible  and  absolute,  all  its  parts  inhering  in  it  and 
each  vital  to  it,  we  can  stoutly  affirm  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  ever  appear  extant  as  a  duplicate, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  except  as  we  find  its  unity  symbol¬ 
ized  in  the  human  brain,  itself  a  perfect  organism,  exist¬ 
ing  in  two  lobes  always  acting  conjointly  and  with  equal 
efficiency. 

In  its  plenipotency  the  church  is  always  known  to  us 
as  putting  itself,  for  its  preservation  and  discipline  and 
mission,  “as  may  seem  good  to  it  and  the  Spirit,”  into  this 
two-lobe  form.  This  inherence  so  far  from  impairing, 
intensifies  its  unity ;  it  is  forever  the  norm  of  its  existence 
and  movement  as  disclosed  in  apostolic  history :  “that  we 
may  .  .  .  grow  up  in  all  things  into  him  who  is  the  head, 
even  Christ,  from  whom  all  the  body  fitly  formed  and 
knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several 
part,  maketh  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building 
up  of  itself  in  love.”  Is  an  oak  in  Bashan  an  organism? 
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So  is  the  church  in  Antioch :  so  is  the  church  whose  ger¬ 
mination  we  have  witnessed. 

Why  account  it  abnormal?  In  coming  into  being  did 
it  do  more  or  other  than  Doctor  Hort  accredits  to  the 
first  two  churches  that  germinated  in  apostolic  history? 
Speaking  of  those  churches,  he  says:  “The  ecclesia  of 
Antioch  was  founded  by  no  apostle;  and,  as  the  Epistle 
(to  the  Romans)  shows,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
mighty  Rome,  each  of  which  sprang  up  no  one  knows 
how,  no  one  knows  when,  from  some  promiscuous  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  seed  of  truth,  though  a  later  age  invented 
a  founding  of  each  by  Saint  Peter*’  (p.  133). 

It  cannot  be  too  positively  affirmed  that  no  body  of 
believers  can  be  a  church  in  proper  form,  which  is  not, 
like  every  genuine  member  of  it,  bom  from  above.  Be¬ 
lievers  are  helpers  of  each  other’s  faith,  and,  combined 
in  church  form,  can  be,  as  such,  helpers  in  building 
churches — Paul  planting  and  Apollos  watering;  but  in 
either  form  of  service,  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 
By  this  figure  the  apostle  is  prompt  so  to  trace  the  origin 
of  every  church  to  the  original  petra  as  its  rock-basis  as 
to  rule  out  all  ecclesiastical  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the 
work  of  church  founding.  In  their  best  service  believers 
can  do  no  more  than  continue  the  work  of  Paul  and  Apol¬ 
los  as  planters  and  waterers,  and  “every  plant  which  my 
heavenly  father  planted  not  shall  be  rooted  up.”  As  no 
believer  exists  except  as  St.  James  did  by  having  in  him 
the  ingrafted  word,  so  no  church  exists  except  as  it  is 
derived  from  an  implanted  spiritual  germ.  Nothing  has 
more  perverted  the  organization  of  church  life  than 
thrusting  into  it  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  structure.  Every 
church  that  gets  its  form  in  a  legitimate  way  gets  it 
as  a  mudturtle  gets  its  shell — ^by  growing  it  on  it.  It 
does  not  mount  into  heaven  or  descend  into  the  abyss 
for  it :  it  is  nigh  it,  even  in  its  mouth  and  in  its  heart. 

It  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  rural  church  in  the  divine  simplicity  of  its  origin, 
and  in  the  self-origination  of  all  its  equipment  as  a  visible 
organization  for  service,  contains  all  the  forces,  and  has 
assumed  all  the  style  required,  if  sufficiently  repeated 
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among  men  to  secure  the  world^s  redemption.  As  it  came 
into  being  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  individual 
persons,  so  it,  as  a  homogeneous  body,  is  to  act  upon  the 
surrounding  community,  propagating  itself  therein;  and 
as  that  community  is  world-wide,  no  limit  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed  to  its  propagation. 

Since  churches  thus  originate  in,  and  are  conjoined  by 
the  one  Holy  Spirit,  their  expanding  unity  is  quickly  found 
felicitously  symbolized  in  the  banyan  tree,  whose  roots 
and  branches  alternate  in  work  in  a  common  soil,  for  its 
growth  and  multiplication.  Expanding  in  this  way  as 
a  sub-soil  production,  all  its  forces  hidden  from  human 
view,  we  can  well  understand  the  necessity  laid  upon  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  come,  as  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
it  may,  without  observation. 

The  church  which  we  have  in  sight,  came  into  existence 
in  the  silence  of  a  sun-rise.  This  is  the  divine  order  of 
the  incoming  of  all  churches.  Why?  Because  they  are 
propagated  in  the  silence  of  germination  under  the  culture 
of  the  one  divine  Originator.  In  spite  of  all  that  church 
history  may  seem  to  say  to  the  contrary,  Christianity  in 
this  world  is  not  spectacular.  It  works  among  men  for  its 
germination  and  growth  with  no  appeal  to  the  human 
senses.  Like  the  forces  of  nature,  it  does  its  work  unseen. 
When  the  Holy  Spirit  has  accomplished  his  work  in  re¬ 
newing  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  a  community,  with  no 
long  delay  he  guides  them  in  organizing  themselves  into 
church  form;  and  when  this  is  spiritually  done  the  or¬ 
ganization  comes  into  being  as  silently  as  did  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Zion.  It  follows  in  the  train  of  the  great  forces 
of  nature ;  for  here  as  elsewhere,  the  supernatural  is  most 
natural.  All  the  authority  it  has  is  in  its  life  which  it 
keeps  hidden  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Ecclesia  has  no  commanding  hold  upon  the  future 
except  as,  reaching  back,  she  retains  her  hold  upon  the 
bottom-most  fact  of  her  origin  in  Christ  crucified  and 
publicly  confessed.  As  the  original  Petrine  confession — 
the  model  for  each  believer  for  all  time — is  the  one  source 
of  her  existence  in  the  earth,  so  it  is  the  sole  condition 
of  her  fulfilling  her  commission  among  men.  As  her 
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Founder  dwelt  in  and  came  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
so  the  Ecclesia,  the  Redeemer’s  Bride,  came  in  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and,  in  natural  order.  He  is  the  controlling 
partner  of  her  life.  We  know  this  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  statement.  If  a  church  abide  not  in  me,  it  is  cast 
forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered,  and  men  gather  them 
and  cast  them  into  the  fire  and  they  are  burned.  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world:  ye  are  not  of  it;  so  soon* 
as,  and  to  the  extent,  you  subside  into  the  world,  and  are 
moulded  in  its  image  and  wear  its  superscription,  you 
render  invalid  your  claim  to  be  a  real  church:  you  read 
your  destiny  in  the  fatality  that  befell  the  seven  churches 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Who  can  forget  the  startling  incident  that  engaged  the 
attention,  and  then  the  decisive  reproof,  of  our  Lord, 
when,  lingering  behind  as  they  journeyed,  the  disciples 
raised  the  question  of  supremacy  among  themselves  in 
the  opening  future?  “And  there  arose  also  a  contention 
among  them  which  of  them  was  accounted  to  be  the  great¬ 
est.  And  he  said  unto  them,  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles 
have  lordship  over  them;  and  they  that  have  authority 
over  them  are  called  Benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be 
so.”  Though  our  Lord  is  our  advocate  in  heaven,  he  is, 
through  all  the  ages,  in  his  Ecclesia  conducting  a  media- 
torship  more  successfully  for  his  being  there.  His  work 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  supersedes  the  need  of  a  human 
mediatorship  anywhere  except  in  co-operative  church  life. 

Neander  (on  “John,”  p.  57)  says:  “History  teaches  us 
to  estimate  aright  the  deep  significance  of  this  Christian 
truth  (the  mediation  of  Christ) :  the  entire  dependence 
of  all  Christians  alike  upon  this  one  advocacy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  We  accordingly  see  that  when¬ 
ever  this  truth  becomes  obscured  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  dependence  was  again,  as  in  the  ante- 
Christian  period,  transferred  to  a  human  priesthood  and 
to  a  multiplicity  of  mediators,  and  the  distinction  in  the 
old  dispensation  between  priests  and  laity  between  spirit¬ 
ual  and  secular,  found  admission  in  the  new.  And  thus 
will  it  ever  be  when  this  reference  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  in  all  believers  to  the  one  mediation  through 
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Christ  is  cast  into  the  background,  obscured  and  mis¬ 
understood.’* 

This  type  of  divine  mediation  is  made  apparent  and 
enforced  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  have  listened  atten¬ 
tively  and  intelligently  to  the  message  of  the  rent  veil: 
“And  Jesus  uttered  a  loud  voice  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain 
in  the  midst  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.” 

In  this  utterance  the  verbal  expansion  is  divinely  em¬ 
phatic.  It  announces  a  new  era — an  utter  abrogation 
on  earth  for  all  time  of  the  old  Levitical  Priesthood,  and 
its  ceremonial.  The  last  altar  has  been  erected ;  the  last 
lamb  has  bleated,  the  last  sacrifice  is  offered.  The  simul¬ 
taneous  rending  of  the  two  veils — on  Calvary  and  in  the 
Temple,  has  transferred  the  entire  sacrificial  and  mediato¬ 
rial  system  (as  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) 
and  placed  it  “within  the  veil”  (of  invisibility)  in  the 
heavens. 

The  rending  of  the  veil  in  the  Temple  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  sacrifice — ^the  Temple  then  filled  with  wor¬ 
shippers — must  have  forced  the  startled  audience  to  cast 
their  eyes  involuntarily  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies, 
whither  no  human  being  was  permitted  to  enter  except 
the  High  Priest,  and  then  only  once  a  year,  and  never 
without  blood. 

It  is  in  the  acceptance  of  this  message  that  the  Apostle 
gains  strength  to  raise  his  shout  of  exultation :  “Having 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holy  place 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way  which  he  dedicated 
for  us,  a  new  and  living  way,  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say  his  flesh :  and  having  a  great  priest  over  the  house 
of  God:  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  fullness 
of  faith,  having  our  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con¬ 
science,  and  having  our  body  washed  with  pure  water” 
(Heb.  10:19-22). 

Why  not  in  this  connection  accept  what  Bishop  Light- 
foot  says? — ^“The  Kingdom  of  Christ  not  being  of  this 
world,  is  not  limited  by  the  restrictions  which  fetter 
other  societies,  political  and  religious.  It  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  free,  comprehensive,  universal.  It  displays  this 
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character  not  only  in  the  acceptance  of  all  comers  who 
seek  admission  irrespective  of  race  or  cast  or  sex,  but  also 
in  the  instruction  and  treatment  of  those  who  are  already 
its  members.  It  has  no  sacred  days  or  seasons.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  it  has  no  sacerdotal  system.  It  interposes  no 
sacrificial  tribe  or  class  between  God  and  man,  by  whose 
intervention  alone  God  is  reconciled,  and  man  forgiven. 
Each  individual  member  holds  personal  communion  with 
the  Divine  Head.  To  him  immediately  he  is  responsible, 
and  from  him  directly  he  obtains  pardon  and  draws 
strength.” 
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PROLEGOMENA  TO  THE  MACCABEES 

H.  G.  BEVENOT,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 

WURTEMBERG,  GERMANY 

Studies  of  the  most  gratifying  character  have  been 
made  quite  recently,  or  are  still  being  made,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  Maccabees ;  indeed,  they  sup¬ 
ply  materials  of  first-class  scientific  value  toward  what 
will  be  the  final  comprehensive  work  oh  those  heroic  days 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  We  refer  in  the  first 
place  to  Father  F.  X.  Kugler's  analysis  of  a  goodly  series 
of  till  now  (mostly)  unpublished  cuneiform  inscriptions 
with  names  of  Seleucid  kings  then  reigning,  whence  this 
eminent  Assyriologist  has  been  able  to  determine  the 
year — often  even  the  month — of  accession  of  most  rulers 
of  that  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  series 
of  articles  being  published  in  the  Revue  Biblique,  1923, 
pp.  495-521  and  1924,  pp.  201-217,  by  P.  Abel,  O.  P.  (of 
The  Dominican  Convent,  Jerusalem)  on  the  actual  sites 
of  the  Maccabean  engagements.  These  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  lucidity  or  topographical  accuracy. 

In  order,  however,  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  crit¬ 
ical  period  in  Jewish  history  the  student  must  beware 
of  too  narrow  limits  as  to  both  time  and  place.  For 
the  storm  of  that  comparatively  short  struggle  had  been 
brewing  some  fifty  years;  and  as  to  place,  though  all 
the  fighting  was  done  in  Palestine,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Jews*  enemies  were  far  away  north,  at  Antioch.  The 
traitors  Jason  and  Menelaus  knew  their  way  only  too  well 
to  this  great  city,  and  we  should  be  able  to  follow  with 
the  mind’s  eye  both  their  stealthy  journeys  thereto,  and 
the  march  south  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  to  crush  the 
rebel  Jews. 

The  present  essay,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two 
parts:  (1)  a  topographical  sketch  of  Western  Syria,  and 
(2)  an  attempt  to  show  how  already  Antiochus  III,  by 
his  campaigns  in  and  about  Palestine  and  his  connections 
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not  only  with  Greece  but  with  Rome,  effectively  preluded 
to  the  Maccabean  drama. 

I. 

Western  Syria  has  had  a  history  almost  as  checkered 
as  that  of  Palestine,  and  one  may  add,  almost  as  replete 
with  interest.  From  the  dim  ages  when  Amorites  held 
the  land,  to  the  days  when  Zinjirli  was  a  beauteous  center 
of  worship,  and  on  to  the  close  of  July,  1920,  when  General 
Boyjet  rolled  the  French  cannon  definitely  into  Damascus, 
the  country  has  been  through  almost  incredible  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  One  asset,  however,  has  greatly  contributed  to 
tide  over  the  country  in  its  worst  days,  namely,  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil.  For  the  western  part  of  Syria 
belongs  to  that  unique  topographical  feature  of  Asia 
known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent.  One  end  of  this  crescent 
rests  in  Palestine,  it  curves  up  through  Western  Syria, 
and  then  turns  to  follow  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  southwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  the  latitude  of  Tyre  and  Caesarea-Philippi  (Pa- 
neas,  Banias)  the  main  geographical  feature  of  the  coast 
region  up  to  Antioch  is  presented  by  the  two  mountain 
ridges,  each  over  fifty  miles  long,  that  of  the  Lebanon 
and,  north  of  this,  the  ridge  of  the  Djebel  Nosairiye, 
which  culminates  at  the  north  in  Mount  Casius,  opposite 
Antioch  and  Seleucia.  These  high  ridges  arrest  the  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  Mediterranean  and  render  their  western 
slopes  very  fertile.  East  of  these  mountains  and  parallel 
with  them  is  a  broad  deep  valley, — ^the  northern  prolonga¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
Two  great  rivers  flow  in  this  depression,  the  Leontes 
making  its  way  south  and  opening  into  the  Mediterranean 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  Tyre  {the  river  of  the  Phoe^ 
nicians) ;  while  the  Orontes  (the  river  of  Syria),  rising 
east  of  Baalbek,  courses  northwards  some  seventy  miles 
and  then,  turning  west,  reaches  the  sea  in  a  magnificent 
estuary.  Near  its  mouth,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  sprang 
up  the  great  port  of  Seleucia  and  the  city  of  Antioch.  East 
again  of  these  rivers  is  the  high  range  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  with  Mount  Hermon  at  its  southern  end.  Not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  just  where  the  valley 
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and  the  stream  turn  north,  the  point  is  reached  which 
was  the  most  northern  limit  of  Solomon’s  Empire:  “the 
entering"  in  of  Hamath.”  Near  by  is  Riblah,  where  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  time  and  again  encamped  between 
the  tenth  and  third  centuries  B.  C.  According  to  Robin¬ 
son  (Bihl.  Res.,  II,  545),  “A  more  advantageous  place 
for  the  encampment  of  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the 
most  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  and  forage  were  at 
hand.  .  .  .  The  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  continued  to 
be  the  storehouse  and  battlefield  of  conflicting  hosts  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  domination  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  (i.  e., 
Seleucid)  kings,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors 
of  the  middle  ages.” 

To  the  more  central  plateau  of  Syria  fertility  is  brought 
through  some  four  or  five  deep  wadis,  particularly  by 
the  one  through  which  the  river  Pharphar  (now  Barada) 
flows  to  Damascus.  After  long  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
gorge,  the  river  at  last  bursts  through  a  cleft  into  the 
level  plain  below.  “In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  our 
feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and 
apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises  .  .  .  the  city  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  To  the  west  towers  the  snowy  height  of  Hermon 
overlooking  the  whole  scene”  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  p.  414) . 

Finally,  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria  was  rendered 
fertile  of  old  by  the  storing  of  rain  water.  This  was 
continued  till  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion.  The  dis¬ 
trict  was  well  inhabited  and  even  towns  arose,  whose  well- 
preserved  ruins  are  the  joy  of  the  archaeologist. 

The  town  that  chiefly  arrests  our  attention  in  the  Seleu¬ 
cid,  or  pre-Maccabean,  period  with  which  we  intend  deal¬ 
ing,  is  inevitably  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  great  possi¬ 
bilities  offered  by  the  estuary  of  the  Orontes  for  a  great 
port  were  realized  by  the  Seleucid  kings  from  the  first. 
The  empire  of  Seleucis  I  was  so  firmly  established  by  his 
conquest  of  Babylon  in  312,  that  from  this  date  a  new 
era,  the  Seleucid  era,  was  begun.  Then  in  300  B.  C.  fol- 
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lowed  the  great  victory  of  the  king  at  Ipsos.  This  was 
towards  the  beginning  of  April.  On  April  23rd  (Xan- 
thikos  23)  Seleucus  founded  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  north 
of  Babylon,  and  on  May  22  (Artemisios  22)  the  city  of 
Antioch.^ 

He  built  the  first  part  of  the  city  and  founded  Seleucia 
on  the  coast  as  its  port.  Four  miles  from  Antioch  to  the 
west,  he  erected  a  great  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  in 
the  romantic  grove  of  Daphne.  This  grew  so  famous 
that  the  city  became  known  as  the  “Daphne  Antioch” 
(AvTwxcia  ^  cVi  Ad<f>vQ)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  many  other 
towns  of  the  same  name. 

Half  a  century  later,  in  246,  Seleucia,  the  actual  port 
of  Antioch  on  the  high  seas,  some  four  miles  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  captured  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  and  this  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Seleucid  Empire.  With  Antioch,  Laodicea  (on  the 
coast)  and  Apamea,  it  constituted  the  tetrapolis  of  Syria. 
Apamea,  east  of  the  Orontes  in  its  mid  course,  served  as 
a  convenient  depot  for  troops,  and  we  shall  find  Antiochus 
III  starting  expeditions  from  here.  Seleucus  I  already 
kept  500  elephants  at  Apamea,  also  over  30,000  mares  and 
stallions  {Strabo.  Geogr.,  XVI). 

Of  other  towns  we  need  but  consider  the  important  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Decapolis,  down  south.  This  included 
at  times  as  many  as  eighteen  towns;  the  original  ten 
(according  to  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  V  18)  were  Damascus, 
Philadelphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  Jewish  Beth- 
shan),  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa  and  Kanatha. 

Thus  were  Greek  civilization  and  Greek  paganism  clos¬ 
ing  in  on  Palestine  from  the  north,  while  the  Ptolemies 
were  not  slow  to  bring  in  the  same  principles  from  the 
south.  In  the  second  century  B.  C.  came  the  crisis  under 
the  Maccabees;  but  in  the  third  century,  one  may  say, 
all  the  mines  were  being  laid. 

1  We  follow  here  the  chronology  of  the  learned  Assyriologist, 
Fr.  F.  X.  Kugler,  S.  J.,  in  his  new  work,  Von  Moses  bis  Pauhis. 
(The  sixth  essay  therein,  pp.  300-344,  is  devoted  to  the  history 
and  chronology  of  the  Seleucids  and  Parthians,  mostly  based  on 
unpublished  cuneiform  inscriptions.  This  and  the  following  essay 
furnish  a  definite  historico-political  background  for  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees.)  1922  (Munster,  dermany). 
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II. 

After  the  victory  of  Seleucus  I  at  Ipsus  over  his  rival 
Antigonus  (300  6.  C.)  he  added  Syria  to  his  kingdom 
and,  as  has  been  said,  founded  several  cities  to  establish 
Greek  domination  more  firmly.  His  successors  founded 
many  more.  Finding  the  Jews  as  a  body  steady  and 
skilled  at  commerce,  Seleucus  I  gradually  extended  city- 
franchise  to  many  of  them  and  even  in  the  capital,  An¬ 
tioch.  The  Ptolemies,  who  gradually  obtained  most  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  by  force  and  part  by  deceit,  dealt 
at  times  hardly  with  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  but  treated 
well  on  the  whole  the  Jews  who  settled  in  Egypt. 

“The  very  first  Ptolemy  (Lagi)  took  advantage  of  the 
Sabbath-rest  of  the  Jews  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  and  led 
away  many  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Samari¬ 
tans,  into  Egypt.  Many  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
he  placed  as  garrison  in  his  fortresses,  gave  them  in 
Alexandria  the  same  rights  as  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
made  them  swear  to  be  true  to  his  descendents.  Mean¬ 
while  not  a  few  of  the  other  Jews  gladly  betook  themselves 
to  Egypt,  as  they  were  equally  attracted  by  the  wealth 
of  the  land  as  by  Ptolemy’s  generosity.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  under  whom  the  great 
translation  of  the  Septuagint  was  begun”  (Josephus, 
XII  2:1). 

Gradually,  however,  Judea  developed  more  sympathy 
for  the  Seleucid  rulers,  or  “kings  of  the  north,”  as  Daniel 
calls  them.  This  may  have  been  partly  out  of  clever 
policy,  when  Antichus  III  began  to  show  himself  a  great 
conqueror.  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  till 
then  on  the  increase,  but  now  in  the  new  young  ruler  of 
the  Seleucid  empire,  they  met  their  match.  Judea  on  the 
whole  fared  badly  through  it  all.  “In  the  war  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  waged  against  Ptolemy  Philopator 
and  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,”  says  Josephus,  “the 
Jews  suffered  the  same  mischance,  whether  he  was  beaten 
or  was  victorious,  so  that  they  were  not  unlike  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  when  it  is  belaboured  by  the  waves  from  both 
sides”  (Antiq.  XII,  3:3). 

To  trace  briefly  the  descent  of  Antiochus  III,  we  need 
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but  note  that  Antiochus  II,  Theos,  was  grandson  of  Se- 
leucus  I,  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  that  Antiochus  III 
was  grandson  of  Antiochus  II.  He  came,  to  the  throne 
in  223  B.  C.,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Seleucus  III. 
At  the  time  he  was  but  some  seventeen  years  old,  and 
bad  ministers  took  advantage  of  his  inexperience  to  give 
him  bad  advice,  so  as  to  prevent  his  prestige  eclipsing 
them.  Very  soon,  however,  he  shook  himself  free  and 
displayed  all  the  talents  of  a  monarch. 

First  Campaign  in  Palestine. — The  empire  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  disintegration  in  223;  Achaeus,  the  king’s 
cousin,  tending  to  make  himself  independent  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  Molo  and  Alexander,  the  two  satraps  of 
Persia  and  Media,  soon  joined  in  open  revolt.  Antiochus 
was  minded  to  march  against  the  latter,  but  the  ambitious 
minister  Hermeas  prevailed  upon  him  to  turn  against 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  cleverly  forging  a  letter  in  which  this 
king  was  made  to  urge  on  Achaeus  in  his  revolt. 

In  spite  of  the  successes  of  Molo  in  the  east,  Antiochus 
collected  his  troops  at  Apamea  and  moved  south  to  Lao- 
dicea  (below  Riblah) .  “Marching  thence  with  his  whole 
army  the  king  crossed  the  desert  and  came  to  the  plain, 
or  valley,  of  Marsya.  This  lies  between  the  first  ridges 
of  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  in  a  very  strait  pass; 
and  at  the  narrowest  part  there  are  swamps  and  a  lake, 
in  which  grow  sweet-smelling  reeds. 

“The  pass  is  guarded  by  forts  on  either  side,  the  one 
called  Brochi,  the  other  Gerra”  (Polybius,  V.  45-6).  These 
places  were  then  held  for  Ptolemy  by  Theodotus,  an  Aeto- 
lian,  of  whom  there  will  be  more  to  say  later.  At  present 
he  held  out  staunchly,  and  the  places  being  so  strong  by 
position,  Antiochus  soon  desisted  from  attack.  News  was 
brought  of  a  great  victory  of  Molo,  and  Antiochus 
promptly  marched  his  army  north. 

The  king  crossed  the  Tigris  and  defeated  Molo  near 
Apollonia..  The  latter  committed  suicide,  dreading  a 
worse  defeat.  But  his  very  corpse  was  to  be  dishon¬ 
oured,  to  instill  fear  of  Antiochus  in  the  eastern  part  of 
his  realms.  The  king  had  the  body  crucified  on  a  height 
in  Media,  whence  it  could  best  be  seen  far  and  wide. 
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Then  turning  to  the  very  limits  of  the  empire,  Antiochus 
succeeded  in  bringing  King  Artabaz  (who  reigned  north 
of  Media)  to  accept  his  own  terms  of  peace.  Finally,  he 
had  his  dangerous  minister  Hermeas  assassinated,  and 
so  became  supreme, — except  in  Asia  Minor  and  Coele- 
syria. 

Second  Campaign  Against  Palestine. — In  the  spring  of 
the  year  220  we  find  Antiochus  again  at  Apamea,  consult¬ 
ing  how  best  to  regain  all  Syria.  He  resolved  first  to 
wrest  the  great  post  of  Seleucia  from  the  Egyptians, 
t.  e.,  from  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator,  “a  thor¬ 
oughly  contemptible  character.”^  He  succeeded  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  some  minor  officials  in  the  town,  and  these — ^after  a 
heavy  assault  had  brought  the  suburbs  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus — urged  Leontius,  the  governor,  to  sue  for 
terms.  Antioch  was  not  harsh  in  this  case,  and  was  soon 
in  peaceful  possession  of  the  port  and  citadel. 

A  second  piece  of  good  fortune  followed  this,  for  Theo- 
dotus,  who  had  previously  held  out  so  staunchly  in  Coele- 
syria,  sent  messengers  to  Antiochus  at  Seleucia  to  urge 
him  to  come  and  occupy  the  country,  as  he  was  himself 
in  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  because  of 
his  prestige.  He  had  consequently  broken  with  Egypt 
and  held  Ptolemais  and  Tyre  on  his  own  authority. 

Antiochus  now  hastened  south  and  soon  reached  the 
forts  of  Gerra  and  Brochi.  Leaving  some  forces  to  be¬ 
siege  the  latter  place,  he  went  west  and  halted  at  the  pass 
near  Beyrouth.  Here  his  other  troops  soon  rejoined  him, 
and  as  he  marched  on  Theodotus  and  his  party  came  to 
greet  him  and  made  over  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  two  great 
harbours  with  valuable  ships  and  stores.  Ptolemy  now 
feared  Antiochus  would  do  as  so  many  other  foes  from 
the  north  and  come  sweeping  down  along  the  coast,  so 
he  prepared  to  defend  Pelusium.  But  Antiochus  pre¬ 
ferred  to  win  over,  or  force,  the  various  forts  and  towns 
of  Coelesyria.  He  even  sought  to  make  peace  with  Egypt, 
but  on  condition  Coelesyria  should  go  over  to  the  Seleucid 
crown.  This  Ptolemy  would  not  agree  to,  and  both  sides 
prepared  for  hostilities  the  following  spring.  This  time 


1  E.  R.  Bevan:  Home  of  Seteucue  (1902). 
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Antiochus  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Egyptians  back  from 
the  very  strong  line  they  held.  Their  position  was  north 
of  Sidon,  where  the  last  ridges  of  the  Ldbanus  nearly 
reach  the  sea.  The  Egyptian  general,  Nicolaus,  held  the 
narrow  way  along  the  coast,  but,  after  hard  fighting, 
Theodotus  broke  the  strength  of  his  position  by  gaining 
the  ridge  Platanus  above.  Nicolaus  hastily  retreated,  but 
not  without  losing  4,000  killed  and  prisoners.  The  fleet 
of  Antiochus  also  moved  south  and  the  enemy  took  refuge 
in  Sidon. 

The  key  of  Palestine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Antio¬ 
chus,  and  this  time  he  made  no  delay.  Leaving  Sidon 
on  his  right,  he  marched  down  to  the  lake  of  Galilee  and 
occupied  the  town  of  Philoteria  on  its  shores.  Soon  Scy- 
thopolis,  the  Hebrew  Bethshan,  was  in  his  hands  and, 
crossing  the  hills,  he  took  Atabyris  by  strategy.  Then 
he  crossed  the  Jordan  and,  with  the  help  of  deserters  from 
Ptolemy  and  of  the  Arabs,  occupied  Pella,  Abela,  and 
Gadara.  Finally,  after  a  heavy  siege,  the  important  city 
of  Ramath-Ammon  was  taken.  Then  occupying  Samaria 
with  5,000  men,  Antiochus  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Ptolemais. 

By  the  following  spring  all  Judea  was  also  in  his  hands, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  his  troops  had  reached 
Gaza.  The  well-drilled  forces  of  Ptolemy  now  marched 
across  the  desert  and  the  two  armies  encountered  each 
other  at  Raphia  on  the  frontier.  It  must  have  been  a 
striking  spectacle.  The  king  and  his  sister,  queen  Arsinoe, 
of  Egypt,  were  present,  and  the  latter  exhorted  the  troops 
to  valour.  She  was  supported  by  two  generals,  while 
similarly  the  troops  of  Antiochus  were  addressed  by  Theo¬ 
dotus  and  Nicarchus.  What  we  must  consider  the  most 
tragic  element  in  the  situation  was  that  neither  side  had 
any  serious  grudge  against  the  other,  nor  was  either  mon¬ 
arch  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  serve  to  incense 
the  soldiery.  There  was  but  the  ambition  to  do  great 
military  feats.  On  both  sides  were  Greek  troops  and 
generals.  Asia  was  merely  the  chessboard  about  which 
rival  kings  moved  their  forces  right  and  left  and  for- 
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wards  and  backwards  without  a  thought  for  the  native 
populations,  and  rarely  a  touch  of  patriotism. 

Ptolemy  had,  according  to  Polybius  (Hist.  V.  82),  73 
(Lybian)  elephants  in  the  battle-line,  while  Antiochus 
had  102.  These  latter  were  Indian  elephants  of  greater 
stature,  and  chiefly  owing  to  them  Antiochus  was  able 
to  defeat  Ptolemy’s  left  wing.  But  the  latter’s  right  wing 
was  repulsing  the  enemy  effectively;  and  when  the  two 
central  phalanxes  joined  in  battle,  Ptolemy’s  age  and 
experience  told  against  Antiochus.  His  forces  were  de¬ 
feated  and  10,000  men  slain.  Antiochus — ^by  a  youthful 
revulsion  of  feeling,  or  fearing  a  rising  in  Asia  Minor — 
now  came  to  terms,  and  yielded  to  Ptolemy  the  whole 
of  Coelesyria, — in  fact,  all  his  conquests  of  two  cam¬ 
paigns,  except  the  town  and  harbour  of  Seleucia. 

The  Third  Campaign. — For  the  next  twelve  years  Anti¬ 
ochus  was  fully  engaged  in  asserting  his  sovereignty  first 
in  the  western  and  then  in  the  northern  and  eastern  prov¬ 
inces  of  his  empire.  He  had  just  won  for  himself  by  these 
achievements  the  title  of  “the  Great,”  when  in  205-4  the 
king  of  Egypt  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pto¬ 
lemy  V,  Epiphanes,  then  but  four  years  of  age.  Antio¬ 
chus  took  advantage  of  this  and  of  the  rival  factions  in 
Egypt  to  reconquer  Coelesyria,  and  most  likely,  all  Pales¬ 
tine.  Historical  sources  are  very  deficient  for  this  cam¬ 
paign,  but  it  is  clear  from  coins  struck  at  Tyre  about 
201-200  B.  C.  that  Antiochus  then  held  that  city  (cf. 
Bevan.  op.  cit.). 

The  Egyptian  general  Scopas  succeeded  in  recovering 
Judea  (circ.  199)  and  garrisoned  Jerusalem,  but  in  the 
following  year  Antiochus  utterly  defeated  the  Egyptians 
at  Panium  (Banias)  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan;  and 
in  consequence  obtained  definite  hold  over  Palestine.  The 
Jews,  who  had  been  insulted  and  hardly  used  by  Egypt 
of  late  years,  received  Antiochus  into  their  capital  with 
great  pomp  and  rejoicings,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Jo¬ 
sephus,  not  only  did  the  monarch  allow  them  to  observe 
their  own  laws,  but  also  contributed  most  liberally  to 
the  Temple  restorations  and  to  the  expenses  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  (Josephus:  Antiquities,  XII.  III.  3.4). 
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However  gratifying  his  success  in  this  campaign  had 
been,  Antiochus  had  now  conjured  up  a  new  foe,  who 
was  to  prove  most  dread.  The  Romans  were  tutors  of 
the  young  Epiphanes  and  long  bore  it  as  their  first  grudge 
against  Antiochus  that  he  had  annexed  some  Syrian  terri¬ 
tory  held  before  by  Egypt.  But  the  king  thought  little 
of  Rome  as  yet.  Within  the  following  two  years  he  cap¬ 
tured  towns  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Egyptians  with  the  help  of  large  forces  on  land  and  sea ; 
and  crossing  the  Hellespont  occupied  the  Chersonese. 
He  cleverly  posed  as  the  liberator  of  Greece  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  was  even  welcomed  into  Thebes  by  the 
Boetheans.  He  was  met  by  Roman  ambassadors  at  Lysi- 
machia,  who  vented  their  grievances  to  little  purpose. 
**Romanif  omnia  acta  eius,  ex  quo  tempore  e  Syria  classe 
solvisset,  displicere  senatui,  non  dissimulabant,  restituique 
Ptolemeo  civitates  omnes,  quae  ditionis  eius  fuissent, 
aequum  censehanV*  (The  Romans  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  disapproved  of  all  his  steps  since 
he  set  out  with  a  fleet  from  Antioch,  and  the  Conscript 
Fathers  decided  it  was  only  just  that  he  should  restore 
to  Ptolemy  all  towns  previously  his  (Livy  Hist., 
XXXIII.  39). 

After  being  thrice  defeated  (at  Thermopylae,  at  Cor- 
cyrus  in  Cilicia  and  finally  at  Magnesia) ,  Antiochus  was 
forced  to  agree  to  humiliating  terms,  losing  most  of  Asia 
Minor  beyond  the  Taurus  range.  In  this  last  battle  he 
was  defeated  by  L.  Scipio  Africanus  (cf.  Livy,  XXXVII. 
40  and  Inscrip,  Latin.  Orelli,  No.  556) .  He  was  also  con¬ 
strained  to  give  up  all  his  battleships  and  elephants  and 
to  pay  to  the  Romans  12,000  Attic  talents  of  silver  within 
twelve  years  by  yearly  installments  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  38) . 
These  were  the  main  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Apamea 
(B.  C.  188),  the  last  mentioned  of  which  was  to  have 
historical  consequences.  For  in  order  to  collect  silver 
enough  for  these  ^'reparations,’*  Antiochus  III  sought  to 
plunder  a  Temple  of  Bel  in  Elymais;  but  the  inhabitants 
rose  against  the  king  and  slew  him  (Strabo,  XVI  etc.).* 


*This  incident  is  most  pitiably  the  incident  referred  to  in 
II  Maccabees  (1:13-17).  It  is  true  the  Antiochus  there  mentioned 
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Antiochus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  I,  who 
reisrned  but  twelve  years,  that  is  until  he  was  murdered 
about  the  besrinning  of  175  B.  C.  He  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  own  brother  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  the 
Romans  had  kept  in  gentle  confinement  in  Rome  for  many 
years  as  a  hostage.  Seleucus  IV  apparently  treated  the 
Jews  well  until  the  closing  years  of  his  reign,  when  (ac¬ 
cording  to  II.  Macc.  Ill)  he  sent  his  treasurer  Heliodorus 
to  plunder  the  Temple.  His  attempt  failed,  and  while  the 
Highpriest,  Onias  III,  was  at  Antioch  trying  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  settlement,  Seleucus  met  his  death.  With  the 
accession  of  his  brother  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  period 
of  cruel  persecution  began  which  led  to  the  insurrection 

of  the  Maccabees. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

As  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  opens  with  the 
account  of  Heliodorus  and  the  Temple  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  IV,  subsequent  events  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  “Prolegomena.”  Our  endeavour  has  been  to 
make  the  general  history  of  western  Asia  clear,  in  so  far 
as  is  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  Maccabean 
history.  In  conclusion  we  shall  deal  briefly  with  two  im¬ 
portant  points  that  bring  out  the  utility  of  our  investi¬ 
gation. 

From  I  Macc.  1. 17-21  one  might  infer  Antiochus  wholly 
succeeded  in  his  campaign  of  conquest  of  Egypt.  Such  was 
by  no  means  the  case,  for  as  he  was  about  to  march  on 
Alexandria  the  Roman  legate  Cn.  Popillius  by  his  deter¬ 
mined  manner  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  give  up  Egsrpt 
altogether.  As  Antiochus  wished  to  delay  his  answer 
to  the  Senate,  Popillius  drew  a  circle  about  the  king 
with  his  rod  and  peremptorily  required  him  to  answer 
(accept  or  refuse)  the  demands  of  Rome  before  stepping 
out  of  the  ring.  The  startled  king  doubtless  recalled  the 
triple  defeat  of  his  father  and  the  harsh  peace  terms  at 

goes  into  the  temple  of  Nanea  (and  not  Bel),  but  his  purpose  in 
coming — ^**to  marry  the  goddess  and  receive  great  sums  of  money 
as  dowry”  (v.  14), — as  also  the  manner  of  his  death  tally  better' 
in  the  case  of  Antiochus  III  than  in  that  of  Antiochus  IV  (whose 
death  is  reported  in  II  Macc.  IX).  From  three  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  it  appears  that  Antiochus  III  died  between  April  18th  and 
July  18th,  187  B.  C.  (Kugler;  “VonAfoses  bis  PatUus^pp.  321-322). 
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the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  also  his  own  long  years  of 
captivity,  and  assented  on  the  spot  to  restore  Egypt  (al¬ 
most  wholly  subject  to  him!)  back  to  the  Ptolemies.  This 
was  just  two  years  after  the  first  successful  campaign 
in  Egypt,  and  here  we  have  the  reason  why  precisely  at 
this  time  the  mortified  king  threw  down  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  and  made  a  great  slaughter  there  on  his  return 
journey,  turning  the  city  of  David  into  a  citadel  for  his 
own  soldiers.  This  was  doubtless  as  much  to  prevent 
Egyptian  aggression  as  to  keep  the  Jews  from  revolt. 

He  also  sought  (as  a  means  to  the  same  end)  to  Hel- 
lenise  Palestine — in  language,  education,  worship.  Here 
we  make  our  second  point — ^that  is  was  not  purely  Greek 
civilization  that  was  forced  upon  the  Jews  but  a  Medo- 
Persian  Hellenism  that  had  begun  already  under  Alex¬ 
ander.  Only  too  many  of  his  generals  and  soldiers  were 
sunk  in  Persian  ease  and  luxury  (Plutarch,  Alexander, 
LX) ;  and  one  may  say  that  once  the  Seleucid  dynasty 
was  established  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  both  civili¬ 
zations  joined  forces.'  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  is  consequently  all  the  more  heroic  an  achievement. 

Seleucid  Chronology. 

(With  new  data  from  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  astro¬ 
nomical  observations,  in  F.  X.  Kugler's  Von  Moses  bis 
Paulus,  1922.)' 

Seleucus  I,  Nicator,  312-280  (murdered  in  March  or 
April). 

Antiochus  I,  Soter,  co-reign  from  292,  onwards  with 
Seleucus  I,  killed  in  battle  in  261  (between  April  and 
October) . 

Antioch  II,  Theos,  reigned  jointly  with  Ant.  I  from 
263 ;  as  sole  king  he  reigned  15  years  from  261. 

Seleucus  II  (Callinicus)  reigned  some  20  years. 

Seleucus  III  (Ceraunus)  reigned  three  years.  Both 
these  latter  were  sons  of  Antiochus  II. 

^  Cf.  PolybiuB,  XXXI,  8,  4. 

^  The  astronomical  cuneiform  tablets  here  employed  are  being 
published  by  the  author  in  Vol.  3  of  **Siernhinde  u.  Stemdienat 
in  Babel**;  the  other  tablets  used  are  in  Morgan  Library  Collection 
(Clay,  1913)  from  Erech  (Umk). 
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Antiochus  III,  the  Great,  became  king  between  June 
10th  (when  Seleucus  III  was  still  alive)  and  October  12, 
223. 

Seleucus  IV,  succeeded  when  his  father  was  killed  in 
Persia,  i.  e.,  between  April  11  and  July  18,  187. 

Seleucus  died  between  October  3,  176,  and  March  29, 
175  (most  likely  in  February  or  March,  176). 

Antiochus  IV,  Epiphanes,  then  reigned  11  years  till  he 
was  murdered  near  Aspadana  (not  Ecbatana)  in  164  B.  C. 
(between  March  27  and  April  4). 

Antiochus  V,  reigned  two  and  one-half  years  after  his 
father's  death,  under  the  regency  of  Lysias.  Both  were 
put  to  death  by 

Demetrius  I  in  B.  C.  162  (after  September  30th) .  He  • 
reigned  till  killed  in  battle  about  March  1,  150  B.  C.,  by 

Alexander  Balas.  Five  years  king,  till  murdered  after 
defeat  by 

Demetrius  II  (most  likely  in  March,  145) .  This  king 
had  as  crowned  rivals  (until  his  Persian  captivity) — 

(i)  Antiochus  VI  (son  of  Alexander)  till  murdered 
in  February  or  March,  142,  by 

(ii)  Trypho.  He  reigned  four  years  till 

Antiochus  VII,  Sidites,  landed  in  Syria  and  put  Trypho 
to  flight  in  139  B.  C.  (between  March  21st  and  October 
14th) .  Antiochus  reigned  till  defeated  in  battle,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reconquer  Babylon  in  129  B.  C.  about  the  middle 
of  March) .  He  then  committed  suicide.  Thus  ended  the 
Seleucids  as  a  factor  in  history. 


THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBELM 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

V 

1.  A  Summarized  Statement  of  Arguments  for  Markan 
Priority  that  are  Based  on  Order. 

2.  The  ** Absorption**  of  Mark. 

The  detailed  investigation  into  the  possibility  of  deriv¬ 
ing,  from  the  phenomena  of  order  as  they  are  disclosed 
in  the  first  two  Gospels,  any  substantial  arguments  favor¬ 
ing  the  dependence  of  Matthew  upon  Mark  has  been  con¬ 
cluded.  I  claim  that  the  evidence  now  available  requires 
a  negative  answer. 

As  the  examination  into  this  matter  was  necessarily 
long  and  more  or  less  involved,  the  reader  may  welcome 
a  condensed  restatement.  I  proceed  to  make  a  brief  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  arguments  for  Matthaean  dependence  upon 
Mark  that  are  based  on  order  and  of  answers  that  may 
be  made  to  them. 

The  Argument  from  Corroboration 

The  argument  from  corroboration  claims  that  Mark 
is  the  most  primitive  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  on  the 
ground  that  its  order  is  the  only  one  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  without  the  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.' 

Two  Answers 

1.  The  argument  is  not  based  upon  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts.  Mark  presents  a  succession  of  83 
incidents.  There  are,  accordingly,  82  sequences.  Of  these, 
9  are  without  any  corroboration;  so  that  “seldom  or 
never**  does  not  correctly  describe  the  situation.  Eleven 
per  cent  (9^82=0.11)  of  all  sequences  are  without  cor¬ 
roboration. 

^  See,  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this  matter.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  January,  1924,  second  installment  of  my  investigation  en¬ 
titled  “The  Synoptic  Problem,”  pp.  59-77. 
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2.  The  argument  is  invalid,  anyway.  Even  if  it  be 
allowed  that  all  82  sequences  are  corroborated,  this  would 
not  avail  to  establish  the  priority  of  Mark  over  the  other 
Synoptic  Gospels,  for  the  reason  that  the  very  assump¬ 
tion  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  individually  and  sepa¬ 
rately  dependent  upon  Mark  operates  to  make  their  cor¬ 
roboration  of  little  or  no  evidential  value.  If,  indeed, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  followed  the  order  of  its  exem¬ 
plar  Mark,  then  the  Matthaean  order  is  no  effective  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  correctness  of  the  Markan  succession  of  events. 
Similarly,  the  assumption  that  the  Lukan  order  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Markan  affords  no  real  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  this  Markan  order.  The  Lukan  order  would 
become  a  reflection  of,  or  at  most  an  acquiescence  in,  the 
Markan  progression  of  incidents. 

The  Explanatory  Argument 

In  accordance  with  the  explanatory  argument,  Mark  is 
claimed  as  the  most  primitivfe  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
on  the  ground  that  its  order  may  be  set  up  as  a  standard, 
upon  comparison  with  which  each  of  the  other  orders 
may  be  explained  as  a  derivative.* 

This  Argument  a  Crude  Fallacy 

It  is  an  elementary  error  in  logical  procedure  to  claim 
that  an  hypothesis  is  established  when  it  has  been  found 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts.  There 
may  be  other  competent  causes  besides  the  one  which 
constitutes  the  hypothesis,  and  these  may  be  severally 
and  equally  competent  to  provide  an  explanation.  In 
order  to  complete  the  proof,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all 
but  the  one.  In  the  present  case,  the  hypothesis  that  Mark 
was  exemplar  for  Matthew  and  Luke  is  but  one  of  four 
equally  probable  explanations.  The  moderately  close  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Markan  order  with  that  of  each  of 
the  other  Ssmoptic  Gospels  and  the  comparatively  wide 
divergence  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  respect  to  order 
may  be  regarded  as  the  facts  to  be  explained.  If  we  as- 

2  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  matter,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  pp.  7^0  of  the  issue  of  Bibliothbca  Sacra,  already  cited. 
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sume  Mark  prior  both  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  have 
one  explanation.  But  there  are  three  others.  Here  are 
all  four: 

(1)  Mark 

(2)  Matthew  1 
Luke 

(3)  Luke— Mark — Matthew 

(4)  Matthew — Mark — ^Luke 

In  all  four  alternatives,  Mark  always  stands  next  before 
or  next  after  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  moderately  close 
correspondence  of  the  Markan  order  with  both  the  other 
orders  is  thus  explained.  In  all  the  alternatives,  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  may  be  regarded  as  independent  of  each 
other,  or  else  as  deriving  their  dependence  indirectly 
through  a  third  document,  Mark.  The  wide  divergence 
in  order  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is  thus  explained. 

The  Explanatory  Argument  Applied  to  Details 

The  explanatory  argument,  when  applied  in  a  large 
way,  yields,  as  we  have  seen,  four  equally  probable  alter¬ 
natives.  Two  of  these  make  Mark  a  source  for  Matthew : 

(1)  Mark 

(3)  Luke — Mark — Matthew 

And  two  make  Matthew  a  source  for  Mark. 

(2)  Matthew  . 

Luke 

(4)  Matthew — Mark — ^Luke 

If  it  be  granted  that  these  four  alternatives  exhaust 
the  possibilities,  the  way  is  open  to  take  a  further  step 
and  effect  a  reduction  in  the  number.  Thus,  if  a  decision 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  relative  priority  between  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark,  two  alternatives  may  in  consequence  at 
once  be  eliminated.  If  the  Markan  order  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  source  for  the  Matthaean,  this  result  will  carry 
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with  it  the  elimination  of  Nos.  (2)  and  (4)  and  in  this 
way  narrow  the  possibilities  to  Nos.  (1)  and  (3). 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  set  up  the  Markan 
order  as  the  more  primitive  and  to  show  the  Matthaean 
might  have  been  derived  from  it.®  Reference  may  be 
made  particularly  to  writings  of  the  following  investi¬ 
gators  : 

C.  Lachmann  (1835),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (1889),  W.  C. 
Allen  (1900),  B.  W.  Bacon  (1920). 

The  procedure,  if  successful,  would  not  establish  that 
the  order  of  Mark  is  more  primitive  than  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  but  only  that  it  is  permissible  so  to  regard  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  the  explanatory  argument  over  again.  This 
time,  however,  it  deals  with  details.  Actual  cases  of  devia¬ 
tion  are  brought  forth  and  discussed,  particularly  those 
cases  which  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ministry  as 
set  forth  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Two  Answers 

1.  None  of  these  efforts  has  produced  an  explanation 
which  is  tenable  in  respect  to  its  competence  to  explain 
the  facts.* 

*  See,  for  a  considerable  treatment  of  the  matters  here  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  third  installment  of  the  investigation  already 
referred  to  in  note  1,  and  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  install¬ 
ment  These  are  to  be  found  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  July, 
1924,  pp.  201-239  and  pp.  323-346. 

^  These  explanations  fail  in  two  principal  respects:  (1)  either 
they  are  unconvincing  because  of  the  assumptions  that  must  be 
made  in  order  that  they  may  be  workable,  or  because  there  is  a  plain 
failure  to  meet  the  situation  in  sufficient  detail;  and  (2)  they  are 
out  of  accord  with  an  important  part  of  the  evidence. 

(1)  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is  pertinent  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Lachmann  explanation  requires  three 
very  considerable  assumptions:  (a)  that  there  was  in  existence 
prior  to  the  composition  of  Matthew  a  document  or  definite  body 
of  tradition  consisting  of  the  great  Matthaean  discourses  and 
arranged  in  the  present  Matthaean  order:  (6)  that  this  order  did 
not  fully  reflect  the  order  of  delivery;  and  (c)  that  the  compilers 
of  Matthew  preferred  to  follow  the  non-chronological  order  when 
inserting  the  narratives  of  events  rather  than  the  known  historical 
succession  of  these  narratives  now  preserved  to  us  in  the  Second 
Gospel.  The  Holtzmann  explanation  is  flagrantly  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  grapple  (when  dealing  with  the  Ten  Miracles 
between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  discourse  to  the  Twelve 
when  they  were  about  to  go  forth  upon  their  missionary  journey) , 
with  ^e  details  of  the  Matthaean  deviations  from  the  Markan 
order.  The  explanation  of  Allen  demands  that  we  conceive  the 
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2.  The  ar^ment  is  inconclusive,  anyway.  Even  if 
it  be  granted  that  a  competent  explanation  of  the  Mat- 
thaean  deviations  from  the  order  of  Mark  has  been  found, 
we  are  still  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  explanation  equally  competent  to  explain  the  facts. 
That  such  an  alternative  really  exists  is  shown  in  Answer 
No.  1  to  “The  Indirect  Argument.” 

The  Indirect  Argument 

A  decision,  from  the  point  of  view  of  order,  could  be 
obtained,  it  has  been  thought,  as  to  the  relative  priority 

Matthaean  compiler  as  actuated  by  the  desire  to  present  three 
^oups  of  three  miracles  each,  the  first  to  exemplify  healings  of 
disease,  the  second  to  present  manifestations  of  power  over  natural 
forces,  and  the  third  to  set  forth  displays  of  Christ’s  power  to 
restore  life,  sight  and  speech.  This  last  gfroup  ignores  the  healing 
of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  and  is  a  cluster  with  no 
comprehensive  motive  to  give  it  coherence.  It  is  not  even  an 
arrangement  in  the  form  of  a  climax,  as  Bacon  points  out.  Bacon’s 
explanation  proposes  Ten  Mighty  Works  in  Matthew,  chapters  8 
and  9,  and  divides  this  series  into  two  grroups  of  three  and  one 
group  of  four.  The  motives  proposed  for  the  several  groups 
are  U)  testimony  to  Israel,  (2)  increase  of  faith,  and  (3)  part¬ 
ing  of  belief  from  unbelief.  That  these  were  actual  motives 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  in  each  group 
occurs  one  or  more  miracles  which  are  not  at  all  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  corresponding  motive.  The  curing  of  Peter’s  mother- 
in-law  and  the  miracles  not  particularly  described,  and  occurring 
upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  are  not  outstanding  examples 
of  “testimony  to  Israel.”  The  miracle  performed  when  the  demons 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  great  herd  of  swine  is  not  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  “increase  of  faith.”  Nor  may  the  miracles  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  woman  having  the  issue  of  blood  and  with  the  two 
blind  men  be  set  up  as  noteworthy  examples  of  the  “parting  of 
belief  from  unbelief.”  In  short,  the  efforts  of  all  four  writers 
to  provide  an  explanation  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  more 
serious  of  the  Matthaean  deviations  from  the  Markan  order  are 
decidedly  unconvincing  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
explanations. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  second  point  that  the  explanations  are 
out  of  accord  with  an  important  part  of  the  evidence,  I  may  say 
at  once  that  all  these  explanations  disregard  the  numerous  asser¬ 
tions  of  chronological  intent  scattered  throughout  both  Matthew 
and  Mark,  about  100  instances  occurring  in  Matthew  and  about 
40  in  Mark. 

[It  will  perhaps  be  not  especially  irrelevant  at  this  point  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  by  no  means  compell^  to  regard 
the  writer  of  either  Gospel  as  a  historian  wrongly  informed  as  to 
the  chronology  when  we  view  both  as  intent  upon  carrying  out  the 
chronological  puri)ose  evidenced  so  frequently  in  their  Gosi)els. 
The  Markan  deviations  from  the  Matthaean  order  may  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  the  writer  of  Mark.  See  the 
article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  April  and  July  (1922)  issues 
of  Bibuotheca  Sacra,  entitled  The  Order  of  Events  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  pp.  131-152  and  321-350.] 
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between  Matthew  and  Mark,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  Markan  order  from  the 
Matthaean.  This  argument  is  based  on  the  view  that  we 
have  but  two  alternatives,  so  that  the  exclusion  of  one 
necessarily  results  in  the  establishment  of  the  other.  In 
order  to  effect  such  an  exclusion,  the  assertion  has  been 
made  that  no  motive  can  be  assigned  to  account  for  the 
Markan  deviations,  when  Matthew  is  set  up  as  exemplar.” 

Two  Answers 

1.  A  motive  can  be  assigned.  As  both  documents  con¬ 
tinually  assert  a  chronological  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  Markan  compiler 
had,  when  making  his  deviations,  the  motive  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  chronology.® 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assign  a  motive.  It  may  be 
maintained,  though  perhaps  not  conclusively  proved,  that 
when  the  autographs  came,  sheet  by  sheet,  from  the  hands 
of  the  writers,  there  were  no  deviations  of  one  order  of 
events  from  the  other  order.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  in 
the  field  a  thoroughly  tenable — and,  in  the  present  case, 
this  means  sufficient — explanation  of  the  Markan  devia¬ 
tions  which  does  not  require  any  motive  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  writer  of  Mark.  The  deviations  exist,  because  an 
accident  occurred  to  each  of  two  ancient  MSS.  of  Mark, 

®  The  ‘‘Indirect  Argument”  is  treated  with  greater  fullness  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  installment  of  the  investigation  before 
mentioned,  that  is  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1924,  pp.  346-354. 

*  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  Markan 
compiler  intent  upon  correcting  the  chronology  of  his  exemplar 
does  not  need  to  have  any  greater  support  than  the  hypothesis 
that  a  Matthaean  compiler  had  the  Markan  order  before  him. 
The  four  explanations  are  all  enormously  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  great  basic  fact  that  both 
Gospels  repeatedly  assert  chronological  intention.  It  seems  folly 
to  conduct  searches  for  motives,  when  both  Gospels  are  everywhere 
calling  attention  to  chronological  purpose.  Nor  can  the  hypothesis 
be  very  well  maintained  of  a  Matthaean  compiler  controlled  by  a 
purpose  to  set  straight  the  chronology  of  Mark,  since  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  add  to  this  purpose  another  which  had  as  its  object  the  . 
construction  of  a  series  of  Ten  Great  Works  between  two  con¬ 
siderable  discourses.  That  is  to  say,  the  view  that  a  Matthaean 
compiler  corrected  the  chronolog^y  of  Mark  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Ten  Great  Works  do  stand  between  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Address  to  the  Twelve.  An  original  writer  could 
very  well  carry  out  the  combination  of  purposes,  but  not  a  compiler. 
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before  or  after  the  sheets  were  secured  together  in  a  roll 
or  a  codex,  in  consequence  of  which  the  order  of  portions 
of  the  document  was  lost  and  in  the  re-assembling  was 
only  imperfectly  recovered.^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  modem  advocacy  of  Mat- 
thaean  dependence,  in  so  far  as  this  advocacy  is  based 
on  the  phenomena  of  order,  was  initiated  as  far  back 
as  1835  by  the  publication  of  Lachmann’s  paper,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  tabulate  here,  though 
perhaps  not  exhaustively,  principal  reasons  why  a  con¬ 
structive  investigation  covering  nearly  nine  decades, 
proves,  upon  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  basis  for  its 
alleged  results,  pitifully  unable  to  justify  itself.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  such  a  tabulation,  and  venture  to  suggest 
to  those  who  in  the  future  may  be  minded  to  continue 
urging  the  derivative  character  of  Matthew  by  arguments 
based  on  order  that  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  risk 
they  study  well  this  table  of  failures. 

Reasons  Why  the  Study  op  Order  has  Misled 
Investigators 

1.  Failure  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  order. 

2.  Failure  to  recognize  the  evidences  of  chronological 
intent  contained  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

3.  Failure  to  develop  the  four  alternatives  which 
equally  well  explain  the  moderately  close  correspondence 
in  order  when  Mark  is  compared  separately  with  the  two 
other  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  considerable  difference 
in  order  when  Matthew  and  Luke  are  brought  into  com¬ 
parison. 

4.  Failure  to  develop  to  what  extent  the  Markan  order 
may  be  viewed  as  having  been  derived  from  Matthew. 

The  “Absorption”  of  Mark 

Modern  investigation  and  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
Synoptic  Problem  have  now  been  going  on  for  about  a 
century  and  a  half.  As  the  total  of  text  involved  is  quite 
moderate,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  by  this  time 

7  An  extended  presentation  of  this  explanation  has  already  been 
cited  at  the  end  of  foot-note  4. 
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a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  and  a  thorough  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  logical  processes  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  significance  would  have  emerged.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  We  have  already  found  in  our 
examination  of  the  matter  of  the  order  of  events  that 
apparently  all  or  nearly  all  writers  on  Synoptic  matters 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  exact  facts  relative  to  the  cor¬ 
respondences  with,  and  deviations  from,  the  Markan 
order  or  events  that  are  to  be  found  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  when  sufficiently  precise,  and  adequately  controlled, 
comparisons  are  made.  Nor  have  Synoptic  investigators 
appeared  to  be  well  advised  as  to  the  futility  of  inferring 
anything  as  to  priority  from  the  “corroboration”  of  the 
Markan  order.  They  have,  moreover,  seemed  unable  to 
apprehend  that  the  possibility  of  explaining  in  a  general 
way  the  orders  of  Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  order  of 
Mark  confers  no  right  to  single  out  Mark  as  the  earliest 
of  the  three  documents.  In  short,  in  respect  to  the  matter 
of  the  agreements  and  disagreements  in  order.  Synoptic 
scholars  can  scarcely  be  adjudged  as  having  acquitted 
themselves  as  scientific  investigators.  The  most  elemen¬ 
tary  requirements  of  a  scientific  procedure  have  been 
wanting.  The  facts  have  not  been  ascertained  nor  the 
possible  modes  of  the  logical  utilization  of  the  facts  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  “absorption” 
of  Mark  by  Matthew  alone  or  by  Matthew  and  Luke  con¬ 
jointly.  Here,  too,  confusion  reigns.  Its  grip  upon  the 
minds  of  investigators  may  perhaps  be  less  absolute.  At 
the  same  time,  it  appears  to  be  just  as  effective  in  pro¬ 
moting  error. 

Some  investigators  say  that  nearly  the  entire  substance 
of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in  Matthew.  Thus,  we  have 
B.  Weiss  and  W.  C.  Allen  making  such  statements  as  the 
following: 

** Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  small  portions, 
whose  omission  is  very  simply  explained,  the  entire  contents  of 
Mark  have  been  transferred  to  our  Gospel  [Matthew]  and  in  fact 
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in  the  same  order  and  grouping.”  B.  Weiss,  Das  Matthausevan- 
gelium  und  seine  Lucas-ParaUelen  (1876),  S.  13.” 

”As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  substance  of  Mark  is  taken  into 
our  First  Gospel  even  down  to  small  unimportant  parts  whose 
omission  explains  itself  on  the  clearest  grounds.”  B.  Weiss,  A 
Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  II  (1889,  from 
the  German),  p.  263. 

“Almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  second  Gospel  has  been 
transferred  to  the  first.  The  only  omissions  of  any  length  are  the 
following.”  He  then  lists  these  passages:  Mk.  1:23-28;  35-39; 
4:26-29;  7:32-37;  8:22-26;  9:38-40;  12:41-44.  W.  C.  Allen,  A  Cnt- 
ical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  S. 
Matthew  (1907),  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

These  statements  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  **der  game  InhalV*  and  “the  entire  substance” 
are  quite  objectionable,  since  they  tend  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  what  reappears  in  Matthew,  if  we  except 
a  few  passages,  is  equivalent  to  the  detailed  text  of  Mark. 
This  is  not  the  case.  In  Matthew  are  to  be  found,  in  some 
form  or  other,  nearly  all  the  incidents  of  Mark.  If,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  Infancy  Section  consisting  of  the  first  two 
chapters,  we  should  draw  up  a  table  of  contents  for  Mat¬ 
thew  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  the  incidents  and  should 
do  the  same  for  Mark,  then  the  Matthaean  table  of  con¬ 
tents  would  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the  items  of 
the  Markan  table  of  contents.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  all 
the  incidents  of  Mark,  considered  as  whole  incidents,  are 
paralleled  in  Matthew.  But  incident  for  incident,  the 
Markan  accounts  are,  on  the  average,  far  richer  in  infor¬ 
mation.  There  is  in  fact  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
of  text  in  Mark  that  is  unrepresented  in  Matthew. 
Roughly,  it  amounts  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  entire 
document.  If  by  “substance”  we  mean  content  of  im¬ 
port,  then  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  Matthew  contains  nearly 
all  the  substance  of  Mark.  However,  some  writers  treat 
this  matter  in  language  not  subject  to  the  criticism  that 

”  So  ist  also  mit  Ausnahme  einiger  ganz  kleinen  Stiicke,  deren 
Uebergehung  sich  uns  aufs  Einfachste  erklart  hat,  der  gauze  Inhalt 
des  Marcus  in  unser  Evang.  ubergegangen  und  zwar  in  derselben 
Anordnung  und  Gruppirung.  .  .  . 
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has  just  been  set  forth.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
F.  H.  Woods®  and  H.  B.  Swete.^® 

Consider  in  this  connection  the  following  excerpt: 

“In  the  case  of  Matthew,  the  result  is  such  that  he  [Matthew] 
presents  almost  the  entire  Markan  material,  with  the  exception  of 
eight  short  sections,  between  3:1  and  28:8.”  Rudolf  Knopf,  Ein- 
fiihrung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1923),  S.  106.^^ 

Other  writers  confuse  the  matter  of  the  “absorption” 
of  Mark  by  conjoining  Matthew  and  Luke  and  stating 
to  what  extent  the  Markan  material  is  reproduced  when 
no  point  is  made  as  to  whether  it  is  paralleled  in  the  one 
or  the  other  Gospel,  or  whether  it  is  paralleled  in  both. 
Apparently,  they  consider  it  unimportant  to  state  just 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  Matthaean  parallelism  of  Mark 
and  just  what  that  of  the  Lukan.  In  their  eyes,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  seems  to  be  the  view  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  text  of  Mark  is  unrepresented  in  the  aggregate 
of  Synoptic  material  made  by  lumping  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  confusion  produced  is  due  not  so  much,  nor  perhaps 
at  all,  to  any  substantial  inaccuracy  of  exposition,  but 
rather  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  making  their  state¬ 
ment  the  logical  basis  of  an  inference  as  to  the  relative 
priority  between  Matthew  and  Mark.  That  is  to  say,  the 
statement  once  made  and  allowed  to  be  correct  seems  to 
have  no  significance  in  connection  with  the  question  as 
to  which  of  the  first  two  Gospels  is  the  derivative  and 
which  the  primary. 

Examples  of  this  mode  of  presenting  the  “absorption” 
of  Markan  material  follow.  The  reader  is  to  remember 
that  my  criticism  of  these  refers  not  to  such  forms  of 
statement  as  those  in  which  “almost  the  entire  Markan 
material”  is  said,  but  “almost  the  entire  Markan  table 
of  contents”  is  meant ;  but  rather  to  that  mode  of  present- 

^  Studia  Biblica,  Vol.  II  (1890),  article  “The  Origin  and  Mutual 
Relation  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels”  (November  16,  1886),  pp.  61  f., 
sections  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  (1902),  Introduction,  p.  Ixix. 

Bei  Mt.  liegt  die  Sache  so,  dass  er  fast  den  ganzen  Mk.-Stoff, 
mit  Ausnahme  von  acht  kurzen  Perikopen,  zwischen  3:1  und  28:8 
bringt. 
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ing  the  conception  of  an  “absorption”  of  the  Markan  ma^ 
terial  which  requires  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be  conjoined 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  say  that  almost  “the  entire 
material”  of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again,  yet  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  this  matter  the  parts  played  by  these  two 
Gospels. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  disproportionately  greater  number  of 
indications  of  originality  are  on  the  side  of  the  Second  Gospel. 
The  entire  material  of  this  Gospel,  within  almost  thirty  verses 
of  the  whole  text,  is  to  be  found  again  in  the  two  other  writings.” 
H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1892), 
S.  359.12 

“For  this  [that  Mark  was  the  source  for  Luke  and  Matthew] 
there  are  the  strongest  reasons.  I  i)oint  out  some  of  them.  If 
Mark  had  made  use  of  the  other  Gospels,  then  one  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  he  has  left  out  so  much  of  their  material;  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary  Mark  is  the  primary,  then  the  two  secondary  writings  have 
absorbed  into  themselves  almost  his  entire  Gospel;  and  why  they 
have  omitted  some  few  portions  may  be  very  well  explained.” 
W.  Wrede,  Die  Entstehung  der  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testament 
(1907),  S.  49.12 

“Except  about  thirty  verses  all  the  narrative  that  we  find  in 
Mk.  we  find  also  (and  in  the  same  order)  in  either  Mt.  or  Lk., 
or  in  both.  This  might  tell  both  ways.  If  Mark  were  only  an 
abbreviator,  borrowing  from  Mt.  and  Lk.,  without  much  independent 
information,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  he  would  have  little 
to  tell  us  that  was  not  found  in  them.  But,  then,  his  Gospel  would 
not  be  the  fresh  and  vivid,  first-hand  and  autoptic,  composition 
that  it  is.  Therefore  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  borrowed  from  Mark,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  took 
almost  everything  that  was  found  in  his  Gospel.”  A.  J.  Maclean, 
A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels^  Vol.  II  (1908),  article, 
“Mark,  Ck>spel  according  to,”  p.  125. 

“The  first  document  [Mark]  contains  661  verses,  the  length  of 
our  St.  Mark  in  the  Revised  Text.  We  can  measure  this  exactly, 
because  the  document  itself  has  come  down  to  us  as  our  Second 


^2  Dagegen  liegen  ungleich  mehr  Anzeichen  der  Ursprfinglichkeit 
auf  Seite  des  2.  Evglms.  Bis  auf  etwa  30  im  Zusammenhang  des 
Ganzen  verlorene  Verse  ist  der  ^sammte  Stoff  desselben  in  den 
beiden  anderen  Werken  wiederzufinden. 

12  Dafiir  sprechen  in  der  Tat  die  starksten  Grfinde.  Ich  deute 
einige  an.  Hatte  Marcus  die  andem  Evangelien  benutzt,  so  kdnnte 
man  nicht  verstehen,  weshalb  er  so  vieles  von  ihrem  Stoffe  aus- 
gelassen  hatte;  wenn  Markus  dagegen  die  Grundlage  ist,  so  haben 
die  beiden  Nachfolger  fast  sein  ganzes  Evangelium  in  sich  auf- 
genommen;  weshalb  sie  aber  einige  wenige  Stiicke  ausgelassen 
haben,  das  lasst  sich  durchweg  gut  erklaren. 
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Gospel.  All  but  at  most  some  bO  verses,  out  of  661,  have  been 
actually  incorporated  in  the  other  two  Gospels.'*  W.  Sanday,  Studies 
in  the  Synoptic  Problem  (1911),  paper  “The  Conditions  under 
which  the  Gospels  were  written  in  their  bearing  upon  some  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,**  p.  3. 

I  do  not  call  in  question  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
statements.  That  is,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  a  statement  is  true  which  in  effect 
asserts  that  the  Markan  content  of  import,  within  30 
or  50  verses,  can  be  found  again,  not  in  Matthew,  not 
in  Luke,  but  in  a  conjoint  document  made  up  of  Matthew 
and  Luke;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  statements? 
They  appear  to  have  no  importance  as  an  argument  for 
the  priority  of  Mark.  The  fact  that  the  entire  substance 
of  the  document  B  can  be  found  in  the  documents  A  add 
C,  partly  in  A  and  partly  in  C  and  partly  in  both,  does 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  B  was  prior  to  A  and  C, 
nor  to  the  conclusion  that  B  was  prior  to  A  or  C. 

The  excerpts  seem  to  me  to  have  no  especial  importance 
of  any  kind,  unless  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  old 
Griesbach  hypothesis  which  made  Mark  an  excerpt  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  It  might  thoughtlessly  be  said,  as 
in  effect  it  is  said  by  Rudolf  Knopf,  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  Markan  writer  to  compile  his  book,  if 
everything  he  was  going  to  put  into  it  was  already  avail¬ 
able  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment 
to  say  that  it  is  the  very  business  of  compilers  to  set  forth 
simply  what  is  already  extant  in  the  world.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  the  Markan  compiler  would,  indeed,  be  com¬ 
piling  almost  exclusively  from  just  two  sources  and  this 
may  seem  a  mild  difficulty.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
his  purpose  may  very  well  have  been  the  compilation  of 
a  short,  highly  authentic  narrative  which  should  set  forth 
the  mighty  works  of  the  Savior  rather  than  His  teaching, 
then  we  may  readily  understand  (1)  why  he  should  omit 
many  discourses  and  quite  a  number  of  miracles  and 
other  incidents,  and  (2)  why  he  should  limit  himself 
pretty  closely  to  two  such  authoritative  documents  as  the 
First  and  Third  Gospels. 

The  reader  will  please  not  understand  me  to  be  an  advo- 
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cate  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis.  I  am  engaged,  just 
now,  in  pointing  out  that  the  mere  fact  that,  if  we  con¬ 
cede  the  Markan  import  as  almost  completely  contained 
in  the  combined  texts  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  this  conces¬ 
sion  appears  to  lead  to  little  or  no  information  respecting 
the  question  of  priority  between  Matthew  and  Mark. 
There  are  at  least  four  alternative  explanations,  the  Gries¬ 
bach  hypothesis  being  one,  and  these  four  are,  at  the 
moment,  equally  probable :  (1)  Mark  a  source  separately 
for  Matthew  and  Luke ;  (2)  Matthew  and  Luke  conjointly 
a  source  for  Mark;  (3)  Luke  a  source  for  Mark  and  Mark 
in  turn  a  source  for  Matthew;  and  (4)  Matthew  a  source 
for  Mark  and  Mark  in  turn  a  source  for  Luke. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Holtzmann,  the  inference  as  to 
Markan  priority  is  slovenly  drawn.  One  would  conclude 
that  the  writer  thought  the  mere  fact  that  the  content  of 
Mark  was  to  be  found  again  in  the  two  other  Gospels 
was  sufficient  to  indicate  its  priority  to  them.  In  the  con¬ 
text,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  not  how  one  would  be  entitled 
to  draw  such  an  inference,  but  how  the  Markan  order, 
not  content,  may  be  set  up  as  the  primitive  one.^*  In 
short,  we  are  simply  told  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
Markan  substance  in  Matthew  and  Luke  conjointly  is  an 
indication  of  the  priority  of  the  Second  Gospel.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  basis  in  logic  for  this.  In  fact,  the  same  writer 
elsewhere  admits  another  alternative.  Thus,  we  read  in 
a  volume  devoted  to  The  Synoptic  Gospels : 

“The  entire  material  of  the  Second  Gospel,  within  about  30  verses 
lost  in  the  combined  text  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  found  again  in  the 
two  other  works.  This  indicates  either  an  excerpt  (the  Griesbach 
Combination  Hypothesis)  or  the  common  exemplar  (the  Markan 
Hypothesis).”  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Commentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  **Die  Synoptiker^'  (3.  Aufl.,  1901),  S.  6.^®  (Oder,  sieh 
1.  Aufl.,  1889,  S.  6.) 

Here  we  find  two  alternatives  allowed — ^just  two.  One 

This  succeeding  context  is  given  at  length  in  the  issue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1924,  under  the  sub-heading  The 
Explanatory  Argument,  pp.  78-88. 

1®  Bis  auf  etwa  30,  im  Zusammenhang  des  Ganzen  verlorene. 
Verse,  ist  der  gesammte  Stoff  des  2.  Evglms.  in  den  beiden  anderen 
Werken  wiederzufinden.  Dies  weist  entweder  auf  ein  Excerpt 
(Griesbach’sche  Combinationshypothese)  oder  auf  die  gemeinsame 
Vorlage  (Mc.-Hypothese). 
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is  the  view  that  the  Markan  writer  followed  Matthew 
and  Luke  excerpting  from  both,  and  the  other  is  the 
conception  that  he  preceded  both  and  provided  them  with 
a  common  exemplar.  There  are,  however,  two  additional 
alternatives,  both  of  which  are  also  explanations  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Markan  substance  may 
be  traced  in  a  combination  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  These 
additional  alternatives  may  briefly  be  expressed  as  lines 
of  derivation  in  which  the  three  Gospels  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  as  follows : 

Lk— Mk— Mt 

Mt— Mk— Lk 

Those  who  propose  to  use  the  fact  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  Markan  substance  in  the  combined  text  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  favoring  Markan 
priority,  would  do  well  to  discipline  themselves  into  an 
adequate  realization  of  the  exact  logical  situation.  Their 
recognition  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  logic  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  win  the  respect  of  competent  persons. 
There  are  at  least  four  independent  alternatives.  If 
these  be  set  up  and  shown  to  exhaust  the  possibilities, 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  by  a  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation,  and  in  this  manner  to  establish  the  truth  of  their 
favorite  by  the  reasoned  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

There  is  a  statement  of  the  argument  for  the  priority 
of  Mark  that  is  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  the  “ab¬ 
sorption”  of  Markan  material  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  classify.  From  the  facts 
as  to  choice  of  material,  the  author  of  the  statement  seeks 
to  draw  the  inference  that  the  Second  Gospel  preceded 
both  the  First  and  Third  and  was  in  fact  their  common 
exemplar.  There  is  thus  a  union  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  making  them  both  followers  of  Mark.  But  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  facts,  they  are  separately  dealt  with,  so  that 
the  “material”  which  Matthew  is  viewed  as  having  taken 
over  from  Mark  is  distinguished  from  that  which  Luke 
is  thought  to  have  absorbed.  The  expression  “material” 
(Stoff)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  broad  way.  Thus,  when 
Knopf  says  that  Matthew  contains,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  material  of  Mark,  we  are  to  understand  the  sense 
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to  be  that  Matthew  presents  pretty  much  the  same  inci¬ 
dents  and  not  that  the  First  Gospel  parallels  the  Second 
in  the  matter  of  details  as  well  as  in  choice  of  topic.  For 
example,  Matthew  contains  an  account  of  the  incident  of 
The  great  herd  of  swine  equally  with  Mark,  but  the  Mat- 
thaean  narrative  is  much  briefer  and  deals  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  less  number  of  details,  as  may  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  Mt.  8:28-34  and  Mk.  5:1-20. 

“First,  Mark  is  the  same  source  for  Matthew  and  Luke. — This 
proposition  may  be  variously  and  impressively  proved. 

“1.  From  the  choice  of  material.  The  narrative  material  of 
Mark  is  found  again  in  both  the  others  [Mt.  and  Lk.].  In  Mat¬ 
thew,  the  matter  is  in  such  shape  that  this  Gospel  presents  almost 
the  entire  Markan  material,  with  the  exception  of  eight  short  sec¬ 
tions,  between  3:1  and  28:8. 

“The  Markan  material  is  in  Matthew  chiefly  interrupted  by  the 
great  discourses  (6-7,  10,  etc.),  in  which  for  the  most  part  is  pre¬ 
sented  the  material  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  which  Mark 
has  no  part  (cf.  below).  Luke  sets  forth  this  matter  common  to 
itself  and  Matthew  and  its  two  'interpolations,*  the  tour-narrative 
(9:51-18:14)  and  the  ‘short  interpolation’  (6:20-8:3).  However, 
in  the  parts  which  lie  outside  the  interpolations  is  reproduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  Mark,  with  the  exception  of  a  total  of  perhaps 
twelve  Markan  i>ortions,  amongst  which  quite  a  few  are  very 
unimportant,  being  isolated  verses  and  notices,  but  amongst  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  also  to  be  counted  a  very  extensive  one — Mk.6:45- 
8:26,  the  ‘great  omission*  of  Luke,  a  series  of  sections  of  which 
no  single  portion  is  reproduced  in  Luke.  If  one  takes  the  view  that 
Mark  has  not  been  the  exemplar  of  the  other  two,  but  that  the 
Markan  writer  is  engaged  reciprocally  in  m^ing  use  of  Matthew 
or  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  then  one  is  unable  to  explain  how  under 
these  circumstances  he  carefully  avoided  and  omitted  the  fine  and 
important  materials  which  he  found — ^in' Matthew,  in  the  excellent 
accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  the  discourse  at  the  send¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  Twelve,  of  the  series  of  parables,  of  the  great  dis¬ 
putes  against  the  Pharisees,  etc. ;  in  Luke,  in  the  two  interpolations. 
Why  did  the  Markan  author  write  at  all,  if  he  was  able  to  present 
absolutely  nothing  that  was  new,  but  only  an  abridged  excerpt? 
Consequently,  the  inference  may  already  by  drawn  from  the  choice 
of  the  material  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  Gospel  and  the  exemplar  of 
the  other  two.**  Rudolf  Knopf,  Einfuhrung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
(1923),  S.  106.1® 

1®  I.  Mk.  ist  die  eine  Quelle  fur  Mt.  und  Lk. — Dieser  Satz  lasst 
sich  mehrfach  und  eindringlich  beweisen. 

1.  aus  der  StojfauswahL  Der  ErzahlungsstofF  des  Mk.  kehrt 
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When  the  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  says,  “al¬ 
most  the  entire  Markan  material”  in  recounting  what  he 
supposes  that  Matthew  absorbed  and  “nearly  the  whole 
of  Mark”  in  stating  what  Luke  is  conceived  as  having 
taken  over,  we  must  understand  that  what  is  meant  is 
“almost  the  entire”  Markan  range  of  incidents.  If  we 
understand  the  sense  to  be  that  Matthew  and  Luke  sepa¬ 
rately  absorbed  nearly  all  the  details  contained  in  Mark, 
then  the  statements  of  the  amounts  transferred  are  ab¬ 
surdly  untrue.  In  drawing  his  conclusions,  the  author 
couples  Matthew  and  Luke  and  considers  whether  Mark 
preceded  the  pair  or  followed.  First,  he  seeks  to  con¬ 
clude  against  the  view  that  Mark  followed  the  two  others, 
by  claiming  that  under  this  assumption  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  explain  the  omission  of  so  much  excellent 
material  when  drawing  from  Matthew  and  also  when 
drawing  from  Luke.  Second,  he  goes  on  to  conclude  fur¬ 
ther  against  this  view  of  a  Mark  posterior  to  the  others 
by  the  claim  that  the  assumption  makes  of  the  Markan 
writer  an  author  without  a  purpose,  one  who  had  nothing 
new  to  add  to  his  predecessors. 

One  may  well  ask,  But  why  consider  the  question  of 

bei  den  beiden  andern  wieder.  iBei  Mt.  liegt  die  Sache  so,  dass  er 
fast  den  ganzen  Mk.-StofF,  mit  Ausnahme  von  acht  kurzen  Peri- 
kopen,  zwischen  3:1  und  28:8  brin^  Unterbrochen  wird  der 
Mk.-Stolf  bei  ihm  vor  allem  durch  die  grossen  Redestiicke  (6-7, 
10  u.  s.  w.),  in  denen  er  meist  den  ihm  und  Lk.  gemeinsamen  Stoff 
bringt,  an  dem  Mk.  keinen  Anteil  hat  (vgl.  unten).  Lk.  legt  diesen 
ihm  und  Mt.  gemeinsamen  Stoff  in  seinen  beiden  ^^Einschaltungen’* 
vor,  dem  Reisebericht,  9:51-18:14,  und  der  ^‘kleinen  Einschaltung,** 
6:20-8:3.  In  den  Teilen  nun,  die  ausserhalb  der  Einschaltungen 
liegen,  kehrt  bei  Lk.  nahezu  der  ganze  Mk.  wieder,  mit  Ausnahme 
von  etwa  zwdlf  zusammenhangenden  Mk.-Stiicken,  unter  denen 
manche  sehr  geringfiigig  sind,  Einzelverse  und  angeben,  unter  denen 
aber  freilich  auch  ein  sehr  umfangreiches  steht:  Mk.  6:45-8:26,  die 
“grosse  Liicke’'  des  Lk.,  eine  Perikopenreihe,  aus  der  kein  einziges 
Stuck  sich  bei  Lk.  wiederfindet.  Nimmt  man  an,  Mk.  sei  nicht  die 
Vorlage  der  beiden  andem  gewesen,  sondern  er  benutze  seinerseits 
den  Mt.  oder  den  Mt.  und  Lk.,  dann  kann  man  nicht  erklaren,  wie 
so  er  um  die  schonen  und  wertvollen  Stoffe,  die  er  bei  Mt.  in  den 
trefflichen  Kompositionen  der  Bergpredight,  der  Aussendungsrede, 
des  Parabelkapitels,  der  g^’ossen  antipharisaischen  Streitreden, 
u.  s.  w.,  bei  Lk.  in  den  beiden  Einschaltungen  las,  sorgfaltig  herum- 
ging  und  sie  weg  lies.  Warum  schrieb  Mk.  iiberhaupt,  wenn  er 
gar  nichts  Neues,  sondem  nur  einen  verkiirzten  Auszug  beiten 
konnte?  So  folg^t  schon  aus  der  Auswahl  des  Stoff es,  dass  Mk. 
das  ftlteste  Evangelium  und  die  Vorlage  der  beiden  andem  ist 
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Markan  priority  or  posteriority  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  whether  Mark  preceded  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
or  followed  both  Matthew  and  Luke?  Why  group  the 
First  and  Third  Gospels  as  if  some  indissoluble  bond  held 
them  together?  No  doubt,  it  is  the  ghost  of  the  old  Gries- 
bach  hypothesis  still  on  the  trail  of  the  Germans  and 
those  who  take  their  guidance  from  them.  This  view 
arose  prior  to  the  Two  Document  Hypothesis  and  had 
to  be  combatted  by  the  advocates  of  the  latter.  The 
Griesbach  hypothesis  made  Matthew  and  Luke  both  prede- 
cessord;,of  Mark,  the  last  being  conceived  as  a  composite 
derivative  of  the  others.  V.  H.  Stanton  supposes  that 
Keim  was  the  last  eminent  writer  who  advocated  the 
Griesbach  hypothesis.  If  this  reflects  the  state  of  affairs, 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  not  thought  impossible  that 
the  dead  might  at  this  late  day  still  need,  to  be  killed 
again. 

However,  we  are  but  mildly  interested  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  matter.  There  are  other  alternatives  besides 
those  set  up  by  these  rival  hypotheses.  To  them  may  in 
fact  be  added  two  others — ^Lk-Mk-Mt  and  Mt-Mk-Lk. 
Consequently,  with  four  alternatives  instead  of  two  on 
his  hands,  out  author  is  attempting  far  from  enough  when 
he  seeks  merely  to  eliminate  but  one  rival.  Even  if  one 
were  disposed  to  grant  that  Knopf  had  gotten  rid  of  the 
Griesbach  assumption  as  to  the  derivation  of  Mark  from 
both  Matthew  and  Luke,  two  other  rivals  remain. 

As  to  the  view  that  Mark’s  posteriority  to  Matthew  or 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  is  embarrassing  because  it  requires 
us  to  assume  that  the  Markan  writer  must  then  have 
passed  over  much  notable  material,  I  may  point  out  as 
sufficient  answer  for  the  present  that  in  the  first  place 
I  have  no  desire  to  place  Mark  after  Luke  as  well  as 
Matthew.  It  is  enough  to  make  Mark  a  derivative  of 
Matthew  alone.  In  the  second  place,  an  excellent  reason 
may  then  be  assigned  for  Markan  omissions  of  Matthaean 
topics.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  conceive  that  the  writer 
wished  to  set  forth  principally  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and 
was  therefore  quite  willing  to  omit  not  only  the  Infancy 
Section  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Discourse  to 
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the  Twelve  when  about  to  set  out  on  their  missionary 
tour,  the  Discourse  as  to  John  the  Baptist,  four  of  the 
parables  in  the  Matthaean  cluster  of  seven,  and  other 
discourse  material.  There  are  but  few  incidents  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  activities  of  Jesus  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Matthew  but  not  in  Mark.  A  desire  to  produce  an 
account  mainly  narrative,  having  to  do  only  with  the 
public  life  of  the  Savior,  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  and 
reasonable  purpose. 

A  brief  but  sufficient  answer  may  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Knopf,  in  so  far  as  the  assumption  of  a 
prior  Matthew  is  concerned:  “Why  did  the  Markan 
author  write  at  all,  if  he  was  able  to  present  absolutely 
nothing  that  was  new,  but  only  an  abridged  excerpt?” 
He  did  have  something  new  to  present.  This  concerned 
whole  incidents  and  a  mass  of  supplementary  detail,  which 
altogether  amounted  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  Markan 
text.  The  writer  of  Mark  added  but  few  topics,  but  he 
increased  very  much  indeed  the  total  of  information. 
Mark  is  by  no  means  a  mere  excerpt.  This  Gospel  may, 
under  the  hypothesis  of  direct  dependence  between  the 
First  and  Second,  be  viewed  as  reproducing  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Matthaean  narrative  of  the  public  life  and 
much  of  the  form,  content  and  language.  At  the  same 
time,  much,  very  much,  has  been  added  to  the  content. 
This  additional  material  appears,  in  large  part,  in  the 
form  of  supplementary  details.  So,  the  Markan  author 
had  abundant  reason  to  write. 

But  the  idea  appears  to  have  found  lodgment  also  in 
England  that  if  only  the  Griesbach  view  of  the  posteri¬ 
ority  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke  could  be  destroyed, 
then  the  priority  of  the  Second-Gospel  to  the  others  would 
be  established.  Logically,  it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  set 
up  no  more  than  the  two  alternatives.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  absurd  to  maintain  upon  the  premises  given  that 
either  Mark  is  the  root  from  which  the  others  sprang, 
or  else  it  is  the  stem  and  flower  supported  by  them.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  say,  with  respect  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
when  regarded  as  a  pair  of  documents,  that  Mark  must 
be  either  cause  or  else  effect.  There  may  be  a  measure 
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of  explanation  for  this  rather  strange  point  of  view  in 
some  feeling  that  all  the  other  competing  hypotheses  had 
already  been  eliminated  and  that  these  two  were  the  only 
possible  survivors.  However  the  matter  may  be  explained, 
those  who  examine  writings  on  Synoptic  topics  are  pretty 
sure  to  run  across  what  appear  to  be  survivals  of  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Griesbach  hypothesis.  I  think  perhaps  there 
is  a  trace  of  such  a  survival  in  the  second  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts,  both  from  the  same  book.  At  all  events, 
these  excerpts  constitute  a  good  presentation  of  the  view 
that  Mark  must  have  been  prior  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
because  of  the  way  in  which  these  two,  considered  to¬ 
gether,  reproduce  the  Markan  table  of  contents.  But  let 
Professor  Peake  set  this  forth. 

When  we  compare  the  Gospels  in  detail,  we  observe  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  alone  give  any  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  before  His 
ministry,  and  that  their  accounts  are  completely  independent  of 
each  other,  touching  at  very  few  points  and  difficult  to  harmonize. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  significant  that  when  the  two  authors  begin 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  ministry,  they  tell  it  in  the  same  way  [t.  e., 
in  the  way  it  is  told  in  Mark].  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  Mark.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  Mark  comes  to  an  end  Luke  and  Matthew  begin  to 
differ  again  in  the  incidents  they  relate.  The  original  ending  of 
Mark  seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  last  twelve  verses  which  are 
absent  in  our  best  MSS.,  are  a  later  addition,  and  Mark  breaks 
off  suddenly  at  xvi.  8.  When  Matthew  and  Luke  reach  this  point 
their  agreement  ends  and  they  go  different  ways.  Luke  and  Mat¬ 
thew  therefore  agree  in  the  main  within  the  limits  covered  by  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Outside  these  limits,  both  before  Mark  begins 
and  after  he  ends,  they  are  completely  independent  Thus  Mark 
binds  Matthew  and  Luke  together.  .  .  . 

‘Tt  has  already  been  shown  that  Mark  binds  Matthew  and  Luke 
together  in  respect  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Gospels.  This  sup¬ 
plies  a  very  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  Mark. 
This  alone  gives  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
Gospels  begin  to  tell  the  same  story  at  the  precise  point  where 
Mark  begins  and  ceases  to  do  so  just  where  he  ends.  If  Mark  had 
had  Matthew  and  Luke  before  him  this  would  have  been  unaccount¬ 
able,  and  indeed,  any  theory  other  than  that  which  regards  Mark 
as  preserving  the  most  primitive  type,  would  similarly  fail  to 
explain  the  facts.**  A.  S.  Peake,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (title  page  1916,  preface  1909) ,  pp.  lOlf  and  p.  110. 
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It  may  at  once  be  agreed  that  we  have,  in  the  foregoing 
two  excerpts  from  Professor  Peake,  a  correct  statement 
in  so  far  as  they  assert  the  broad  facts  (1)  that  the  Mat- 
thaean  and  Lukan  narratives  of  the  public  ministry  both 
begin  with  the  same  incident  with  which  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  begins  and  (2)  that  from  this  point  on  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case  that  whatever  incident  is  included  both  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  that  same  incident  is  also  an  event 
in  Mark. 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  choice  of  incident  as  between  Matthew  and  Luke, 
it  is,  I  think,  a  very  considerable  error  indeed  to  say 
that  these  two  Gospels  “agree  in  the  main  within  the  limits 
covered  by  the  Gospel  of  Mark.”  It  will  perhaps  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  that  a  comparison  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  “within  the  limits  covered  by  the  Gospel  of  Mark” 
will  disclose,  amongst  other  differences,  two  quite  exten¬ 
sive  ones.  (1)  Matthew,  in  the  section  14:23-16:12,  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  eight  consecutive  incidents,  none  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Luke.  (2)  Luke,  similarly,  has  an  equal 
or  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  non-Matthaean  incidents 
in  9:51-18:14.^^ 

It  is  not  the  fact  then  that  large  differences  between 
Matthew  and  Luke,  in  respect  to  choice  of  events,  are 
confined  to  the  two  Infancy  Sections  (Mt.  1:1-2:23  and 
Lk.  1:1-2:52)  and  to  those  portions  which  record  the 
happenings  which  followed  the  incidents  of  the  early 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  Savior’s  Resurrection. 

The  case,  is  however,  more  damaging  than  this.  It  is 
not  possible  to  assert  with  any  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  departure  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  each  from  the  other, 
occurred  at  the  end  of  Mark.  We  do  not  know  that 
Mk.  16:8  is  the  end  point.  Very  probably,  Mark  was 
originally  a  longer  document.  It  is  not  permissible,  then, 
to  insist  that  Matthew  and  Luke  agreed  all  through  from 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  point  where  the 
Second  Gospel  came  to  an  end.  If  the  endeavor  is  made  to 
evade  this  conclusion  by  saying  that  when  the  First  and 

IT  I  cite;  Lk.  9:61-56;  10:1-24,  26-37,  38-42;  13:10-17,  22-30, 
31-36;  14:1-24;  17:11-19. 
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Third  Gospels  were  written  the  book  of  Mark  ended  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  does  now, — that  is,  at  16:8 — I  may  point 
out  that  this  assumes  the  thing  which  it  is  sought  to  prove 
— namely,  that  Mark  ante-dated  both  the  other  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

The  resultant  situation  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  incidents  common  to  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke,  the  same  incident  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Mark. 

2.  The  first  of  the  incidents  that  are  common  thus  to 
all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  is  also  the  very  first  of  the 
Markan  narrative. 

That  there  is  some  significance  to  be  attached  to  these 
facts  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  denied.  That  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  premises  sufficient  in  their  import  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  Mark  was  a  source  for  Matthew  and  Luke, 
I  do  deny.  No  doubt,  if  we  assume  the  Second  Gospel  as 
a  source  for  the  others,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
two  facts.  This  assumption  may  accordingly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  competent  cause,  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry. 
But,  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  matter  upon  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  other 
competent  causes  may  not  also  be  set  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  other  explanations  may  be 
made  of  facts  Nos.  1  and  2.  That  is,  there  are  two  as¬ 
sumptions  which  may  be  added  to  the  first  one  already 
before  us.  They  may  briefly  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Lk— Mk— Mt 

Mt— Mk— Lk 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  we  assume  that  Mark 
was  derived  from  Luke  and  that  Matthew  in  turn  was 
derived  from  Mark.  In  this  way,  the  duplication  of  an 
incident  in  Luke  and  Matthew  is  provided  for  by  the  fact 
that  Mark  is  in  an  intermediate  position.  The  second 
assumption  may  be  shown,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  afford 
an  explanation  for  fact  No.  l.“ 

I  do  not  enumerate  the  Griesbach  Hypothesis  as  an  alternative 
explanation,  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  very  improbable  that  with 
Matthew  and  Luke  before  him  the  compiler  of  Mark  would  include 
in  his  account  almost  all  the  incidents  narrated  in  common  by  his 
two  exemplars.  There  is  thus  a  failure  to  explain  fact  No.  1. 
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As  to  fact  No.  2,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  purpose  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Second  Gospel  was  to  provide  a  short  and 
authentic  account  of  the  events  (as  distinguished  from 
the  teaching)  of  the  public  ministry.  This  would  account 
for  the  omission  of  an  Infancy  Section,  although  such  a 
section  was  in  the  exemplar.  That  the  first  incident  of 
the  ministry  should  be  the  appearance  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  is  no  cause  for  surprise,  as  may  be  perceived  upon 
considering  the  fact  that  the  first  event  narrated  by  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ii^  also  this  same  appearance. 

We  have  had  before  us  in  the  preceding  discussion  cer¬ 
tain  broad  facts  as  to  the  inclusion  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
separately  of  parallels  to  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  Markan  narratives ;  and  also  the  conception  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  import  of  Mark  is  to  be  found  again  in 
the  conjoined  text  of  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels.  What 
is  the  significance  of  these  things  ?  So  far,  no  final  answer 
has  been  ascertained;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
prominent  advocates  of  Markan  priority  are  in  error  in 
claiming  a  decision  favorable  to  their  view,  since  other 
alternative  exist.-  It  remains  to  inquire,  in  connection 
with  the  “absorption  of  Mark,”  as  to  how  the  matter 
stands  when  a  more  detailed  examination  is  made  and 
when  a  proper  consideration  is  given  not  to  one  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  all. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Children  of  the  Sun:  A  Study  in  the  Early 
History  of  Civilization.  By  W.  J.  Perry,  M.A.,  with 
sixteen  maps.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1924.  Pp.  XV  and  551.  $8.00. 

This  is  an  epoch-markinsr  book;  it  sets  up  one  of  the 
wa3Tnarks  of  a  new  procedure  in  the  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  Indeed,  the  course  of  procedure  is 
far  more  important  than  the  things  noted  along  the  way ; 
the  method  of  research  far  more  important  than  even 
the  startling  things  found.  But  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself : 

“Any  close  student  of  ethnology  knows  that  the  theo¬ 
retical  side  of  the  study  has  made  but  little  progress, 
and  this  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  contempt  shown 
by  so  many  students  for  native  tradition  (p.  128) ...  . 
The  idea  of  steady,  continual  upward  cultural  progress 
must  be  given  up,  once  and  for  all,  as  contrary  to  patent 
facts;  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  civilization  is  an 
artificial  product  which  can  only  thrive  in  certain  soils, 
and  is  apt  to  wither  and  die  in  fresh  surroundings” 
(p.  128).  This  sets  before  us  the  common  sense  prin¬ 
ciple  that  history  of  civilization,  like  all  other  history, 
is  human  testimony,  that  is  to  say,  it  begins  with  tra¬ 
dition  before  it  becomes  a  record;  and  he  that  spurns 
tradition  and  scoffs  at  it,  can  never  be  a  real  historian 
however  much  imaginary  history  he  may  write. 

Again  hear  the  author  on  his  own  method :  “The  only 
sound  method  of  study,  in  the  case  of  human  society,  is 
to  ascertain  what  has  happened  before  considering  why 
it  happened.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  basis 
of  facts  is  wide  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  determine 
cause  and  effect;  otHerwise  the  end  will  be  disaster.” 
“Current  speculation  as  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  culture,  from  the  food-gathering  stage  upward,  has 
been  much  influenced  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Evolu¬ 
tionary  School  of  thought,  which  sprang  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
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Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Reasoning  from  the  ob¬ 
vious  facts  of  the  evolution  of  various  forms  of  life  on 
this  planet,  it  was  assumed  that,  since  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  forms  of  life  appeared  first,  since  also  the  elemen¬ 
tary  forms  of  human  society  preceded  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  tsrpe,  what  is  termed  “savagery”  represents  an 
early  stage  of  civilization,  so  that  human  society  has, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  gradually  developed  from  the 
food-gathering  stage  to  that  of  high  civilization,  the  pro¬ 
cess  on  the  whole  being  one  of  advance.  Such  reasoning 
is  implicit  or  explicit  in  most  works  on  the  development 
of  any  aspect  of  human  society. 

It  is  assumed  without  question  that  people  such  as 
the  Iroquois  of  North  America,  or  the  Australians,  can 
be  taken  as  representing,  in  their  culture,  something 
primitive  in  human  thought  and  doings”  (p.  467). 

Quoting  Rivers  (with  Elliot  Smith),  the  author  also 
says:  **At  this  remote  period  anthropology — I  use  the 
term  anthropology  advisedly — was  wholly  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  a  crude  evolutionary  standpoint.  The  aim  of 
the  anthropologist  was  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  human 
progress  according  to  which  language,  official  organiza¬ 
tion,  religion  and  material  art  had  developed  through  the 
action  of  certain  principles  or  laws.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  manifold  peoples  of  the  earth  represented  stages  in 
this  progress  of  evolution,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  the 
comparative  study  of  the  culture  of  these  different  peoples 
it  would  be  possible  to  formulate  the  laws  by  which  the 
process  of  evolution  had  been  directed  and  governed. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  time  order  of  different  elements 
of  culture  had  been  everywhere  the  same  .  .  . 

“This  position  is  now  hotly  contested,  as  is  evident 
to  any  reader  of  this  book.  As  Rivers  says  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  just  quoted,  when  speaking  of  the  rise  of  the  his¬ 
torical  school,  and  of  its  attitude  towards  the  older  ‘evolu¬ 
tionary’  school  of  thought;  ‘The  adherents  of  the  recent 
movement  to  which  I  have  referred  regard  the  whole  of 
this  construction  with  its  main  supports  of  mental  uni¬ 
formity  and  orderly  sequence  as  built  upon  the  sand.’  ”  .  . 

“While  it  is  certain  that  civilization  has  developed,  it 
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is  equally  certain  that  no  community  can  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  an  elementary  or  primitive  stage  of  culture,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  its 
history  lends  suppport  to  such  an  assumption”  (p.  467) . 

These  words  present  in  an  unmistakable  way  the  new 
historical  method  which  is,  in  fact,  but  the  old  method 
revived  and  improved,  the  method  that  takes  for  its  domi¬ 
nating  principle  that  the  only  way  to  learn  and  to  write 
history  is  first  to  find  out  what  happened  and  then  to 
construct  the  history  out  of  those  elements  found.  It  is 
the  method  so  strongly  urged  by  Doumergue  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  France,  by  the  veteran  Biblical  archaeologist. 
Professor  Naville  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  history  of 
civilization  by  Rivers  and  Eliot  Smith,  and  now  so  ably 
by  Berry  in  this  book,  “The  Children  of  the  Sun.”  These 
voices  from  various  lands  are  harbingers  of  a  better  and 
saner  day  in  historical  studies  and  clearly  forecast  the 
passing  of  the  dominance  of  the  evolution  theory  and  its 
attendant  subjectivism  in  historical  studies. 

When  to  this  principle  in  historical  studies  is  added  the 
restoration  of  tradition  to  its  rightful  place  as  the  twi¬ 
light  of  history  which  always  precedes  its  sunrise,  we 
have  indeed,  as  said,  an  epoch-making  method. 

Of  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the  researches  and 
conclusions  made  by  the  author  of  the  “Children  of  the 
Sun”  not  much  needs  to  be  said.  Those  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  history  of  civilization  will  find  a  mar¬ 
velous  collection  of  facts,  and  those  immediately  attracted 
by  a  bold  theory  of  a  romantic  course  of  civilization  will 
be  well  repaid  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  voluminous 
evidence  adduced.  That  he  has  completely  made  out  his 
contention  that  the  early  Egyptians  of  the  Pyramid  Age, 
the  “Children  of  the  Sun,”  spread  their  culture  around 
the  world  from  Punt  and  Sumer  and  India  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  Aztecs  and  Mayas  and  the  mound- 
builders  of  America  can  hardly  be  claimed:  indeed,  he 
only  puts  his  conclusion  forward  tentatively  himself.  The 
well-known  aversion  of  the  Egyptians  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  the  absence  of  almost  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  Egyptian  tongue  or  script  in  these  far  distant  regions; 
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and  the  equal  lack  of  distinctly  Egjrptian  customs  and 
literary  methods,  militates  very  strongly  against  his  the¬ 
ory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mass  of  material  is  not  well 
analyzed,  if,  indeed,  it  is  capable  of  better  analysis.  Per¬ 
haps  it  needs  more  induction  and  considerable  reduction. 

But  a  man  with  a  right  method  may  be  excused  almost 
any  number  of  missteps  along  the  way,  while  the  man 
with  the  wrong  method  is  not  to  be  commended,  however 
exact  he  may  be  in  details.  The  method  of  this  book  in 
the  two  elements  which  I  have  set  forth,  the  right  evalua¬ 
tion  of  tradition,  and  the  insistence  that  history  consists 
of  what  happened,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  May 
we  have  much  more  work  by  such  methods. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christianity  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  E.  Y.  Mullins, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Theology, 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York, 
1924.  276  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

A  lucid  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  evangelical  Christianity  and  its  opponents.  The 
book  has  also  rare  apologetic  value.  The  terms  “mod¬ 
ernist”  and  “fundamentalist”  are  seldom  used,  the  effort 
being  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  bitterness  of 
recent  newspaper  controversy.  After  a  casual  estimate 
of  the  good  and  bad  elements  comprised  in  the  modem 
spirit,  the  author  lays  bare  the  fundamental  issues:  he 
holds  that  they  concern  the  facts,  the  rights,  and  the 
causes  involved  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  freedom  of  religion,  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  intellectual  autocracy  of  those  who  are 
dealing  with  Christianity  in  an  arbitrary  way  and  judg¬ 
ing  it  by  alien  standards.  Religion  is  autonomous,  it  has 
its  own  rights  and  credentials.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  co¬ 
ordinate  with  other  forms  of  human  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Hence,  it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  trans¬ 
late  religion  into  terms  of  anything  else.  Its  value  is  dis¬ 
tinctive.  In  a  word  the  aim  of  this  book  is  “to  show 
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that  in  the  Christian  religion  we  have  a  great  universe 
of  spiritual  reality  which  cannot  be  imprisoned.” 

Dr.  Mullins  gives  a  critical  examination  of  typical  theo¬ 
ries  of  scientists,  philosophers,  historical  critics  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  comparative  religion,  who  are  bent  upon  reducing 
Christianity  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  divest  it  of  all  that  makes  it  worth  while.  He  is 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  this  dehumanizing  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  a  masterful  way  he  presents  “The  Irreducible 
Christ” :  human  experience  shows  Him  to  be  a  competent 
Saviour ;  the  New  Testament  records  are  authentic ;  more 
and  more  the  best  thought  of  the  world  is  coming  from 
Him ;  He  has  shown  unlimited  power  in  history  to  redeem 
and  uplift  mankind.  Life  is  more  formidable  than  logic. 
The  opponents  of  evangelical  Christianity  have  to  reckon 
with  the  invincible  power  of  the  living  Christ. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  God  op  the  Early  Christians.  By  Arthur  Cush¬ 
man  McGiffert,  D.D.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  195.  Price,  $1.75. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
Yale  University,  October,  1922,  Professor  McGiffert  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  “as  clearly 
and  as  dispassionately”  as  he  could  “the  views  of  God 
that  were  current  in  the  earliest  generations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.”  The  book  which  now  embodies  these  lec¬ 
tures  “is  intended  to  be  exclusively  historical,  not  dog¬ 
matic  or  philosophical.” 

The  leading  ideas  of  the  book  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

I.  The  God  of  Jesus  was  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  “At  no  point,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  did  he  go  beyond  his  people’s  thought 
about  God.”  His  idea  of  God  was  wholly  Jewish,  and  he 
remained  a  loyal  Jew  to  the  end.  “He  did  not  regard  it 
as  his  mission  to  promulgate  a  new  God  or  to  teach  new 
ideas  about  God,  but  rather  to  summon  his  fellows  to 
live  as  God — ^his  God  and  theirs — ^would  have  them  live.” 
“He  said  surprisingly  little  upon  the  subject”  of  divine 
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forgiveness.  .  .  .  “He  was  interested  chiefly  to  impress 
upon  his  disciples  the  duty  of  forgiving  their  fellows.  .  .  . 
The  burden  of  his  teaching  was  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

II.  The  God  of  Paul  was  at  first  simply  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  his  experience  of  salvation  through 
Christ  bore  fruit  in  the  conviction  that  Christ  must  also 
be  divine.  But  Paul  retained  his  monotheism  by  a  species 
of  subordinationism,  for  he  held  that  Christ  is  a  “sub¬ 
ordinate  being,  the  agent  or  representative  of  God,”  and 
he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  “as  if  it  were 
the  common  divine  nature,  in  which  both  God  and  Christ 
share,  in  which  indeed  Christians,  too,  share.” 

III.  The  God  of  the  primitive  Gentiles  was  Jesus 
Christ.  They  had  found  salvation  in  him;  indeed,  all 
their  spiritual  wants  were  met  in  him,  so  that  there  was 
no  practical  reason  why  they  should  go  beyond  him. 

IV.  But  the  theologians  of  the  early  Church  felt  the 
need  of  giving  Christianity  a  world-wide  significance. 
Two  distinct  groups  of  scholars  undertook  this  task,  each 
striving  in  its  own  way  to  relate  Christ  to  the  absolute 
God.  Thus  was  precipitated  the  conflict  between  Gnos¬ 
ticism  and  Pauline  Christianity,  which  ended  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Gnosticism  as  heresy.  But  in  the  process  the 
God  of  the  theologians  had  become  largely  a  theological 
abstraction. 

V.  The  process  of  equalizing  Christ  with  God  went 
on  until  he  was  associated  with  God  the  Father  in  crea¬ 
tion,  providence,  and  judgment.  “Nothing  less  than  a 
complete  oneness  of  Christ  and  God  would  do.” 

Professor  McGiffert’s  work  is  scholarly.  Abundant 
citations  from  the  ancient  writings  shows  breadth  of 
research.  His  interpretation  of  historical  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments,  while  not  free  from  objection,  reveals  the  subtlety 
and  originality  of  his  mind.  The  book  appears  to  be  an 
effort  to  find  for  Modernism  an  adequate  historical  basis. 

We  may  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  the 
author’s  thought  is  subject  to  criticism. 

1.  In  his  delineation  of  Jesus’  conception  of  God,  he 
confines  himself  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  “leaving  the 
Gospel  of  John  for  separate  treatment.”  Holding  as  we 
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do  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
that  it  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  observations  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  disciple  of  Jesus,  this  limitation  of  source  material 
appeals  to  us  as  unwarrantably  partial.  The  author 
eliminates  the  most  important  witness  as  to  Jesus’  thought 
of  God,  and  thus  at  the  outset  commits  himself  to  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  too  narrow  induction.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  in  Dr.  McGiffert’s  judgment, 
Jesus  promulgated  few  new  ideas  about  God,  had  little 
to  say  about  forgiveness,  and  delivered  a  message  in  which 
the  ethical  note  was  dominant. 

2.  He  makes  too  much  of  the  question.  How  did  the 
Gentile  Christians  come  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament?,  and  answers  in  terms  of  theological  interest 
vs.  intelligent  faith.  For,  Jesus  taught  about  God;  this 
teaching  was  an  integral  part  of  his  gospel,  it  was  “life 
eternal”  to  know  this  true  God  and  him  whom  he  had 
sent;  Jesus  was  the  Way  to  God;  He  did  nothing  and  said 
nothing  without  the  Father;  He  was  the  supreme  Re- 
vealer  of  God ;  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Gentile 
Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  were  instructed,  should 
accept  and  worship  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  Dr.  McGiffert  exaggerates  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment  upon  Jesus,  upon  Paul,  and  upon  Christianity  in  gen¬ 
eral.  (a)  He  holds  that  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  about  God  lay,  “not  in  the  novelty  of  it,  but  in  the 
insight  and  unerring  instinct  with  which  he  made  his 
own  the  best  in  the  thought  of  his  countrymen.  His  piety 
seems  to  have  been  nourished  particularly  on  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah,  and  it  is  the  ideas  of  God 
found  in  those  writings  that  are  chiefly  reflected  in  his 
words.  So  far  as  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  different 
from  the  God  of  the  Jews,  it  is  due  not  to  Jesus’  teaching 
about  God,  but  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  those  that 
came  after,  or  still  more  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  and 
the  interpretation  his  followers  put  upon  it.”  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  remark  that  this  passage  makes  Jesus  a  passive, 
rather  than  an  active  personality,  an  eclectic,  rather  than 
an  original  genius;  that  it  puts  him  beneath  Paul  and 
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others  as  a  teacher  about  God,  while  yet  he  furnishes 
the  inspiration  for  their  Superior  teaching*!  (b)  Of 
Paul’s  idea  of  salvation  the  author  says,  “According  to 
Paul,  salvation  means  escape  from  evil  flesh  by  becoming 
united  with  divine  spirit,  or  being  taken  possession  of 
by  it.  Back  of  the  doctrine  lay  a  dualism  that  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  Hellenistic  world  of  the  period.  ...  He 
breathed  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  (the  mystery 
cults)  flourished,  and  under  its  influence  he  interpreted 
his  experience  of  moral  bondage  and  of  freedom  through 
Christ  as  a  process  very  similar  to  that  taught  in  some 
of  the  mysteries.”  We  cannot  admit  that  this  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  vigorous  independence  of  Paul’s  mind, 
or  with  the  inspiration  from  on  high  of  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  subject,  (c)  It  is  equally  beside  the 
mark  to  say  of  Christianity,  “Christianity  was  the  child 
both  of  Judaism  and  of  the  orientalized  Hellenism  of  the 
Roman  world.”  Here  is  a  religion  with  power  to  “turn 
the  world  upside  down,”  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  product  of  crossing  and  development,  like  a  new 
flower,  a  process  in  which  the  divine  element  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

4.  The  author’s  manner  of  handling  the  Scripture  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  instance,  he  admits 
that  “according  to  Matthew,  Jesus  announced  that  the 
Son  of  Man  would  return  as  judge”;  but  in  the  critic’s 
judgment,  “the  announcement  is  hardly  to  be  traced  back 
to  Jesus  himself.”  Indeed,  the  curious  assumption  runs 
through  it  all  that  the  early  Christian  documents  are 
not  trustworthy,  and  that  men  must  have  the  higher  critic 
pronounce  ex  cathedra  as  to  what  the  original  Gospel 
consisted  of  and  what  the  records  really  mean — ^which 
would  seem  to  make  it  a  hopeless  task  for  the  common 
man  to  get  at  the  truth  hidden  away  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

5.  Dr.  McGiffert  seems  to  have  a  distinct  predilection 
for  Modalism,  an  ancient  form  of  Unitarianism.  He  says, 
“Permanent  and  irremediable  confusion  was  caused  by 
distinguishing  God  the  Father  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  Christ,  and  by 
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identifyinsT  the  Logos  with  the  latter  instead  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  was  made  necessary  by  Christian  tradition, 
but  it  left  the  contradiction  between  God  and  the  abso¬ 
lute,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  and  the  father  of  Jews  and  Christians,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  unresolved.  If  Christ  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  God  the  Father  (as  was  done  by  the  Modalists), 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  removed.  As  it  is,  it  has 
wrought  permanent  confusion  in  Christian  theism.”  Let 
the  pragmatic  test  be  applied ;  compare  Trinitarian  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  any  form  of  Unitarian  belief  from  Modalism 
on  down;  note  where  the  greatest  power  to  uplift  and 
redeem  humanity  lies;  and  then  let  it  be  asked.  Would 
it  have  been  a  gain  for  Modalism  to  triumph?  The  theory 
that  is  most  easily  comprehended  is  not  necessarily  most 
true.  The  doctrine  that  appears  philosophically  superior 
may  be  practically  inferior. 

Robt.  M.  Kerb. 

Some  op  the  Relations  Between  Science  and  Reli¬ 
gion  AS  Affected  by  the  Work  of  the  Last  Fifty 
Years.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Wace,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  An  Essay  read  before  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute  June  4,  1917.  Author’s  Copy.  Printed  by  Harri¬ 
son  and  Sons,  London. 

In  this  learned  essay,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  describes 
the  profound  antagonism  that  existed  between  scientists 
and  theologians  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  Professor 
Tyndall  was  belittling  the  ideas  of  “soul”  and  “God,” 
and  sketches  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  schools  towards  a  mutual  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ment,  a  process  which,  however,  awaits  completion.  The 
author  has  been  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  historic 
debate;  he  has  had  a  responsible  part  in  it,  and  has 
earnestly  sought  to  uphold  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  his  appeal  to  the  moral 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  instance,  p.  7,  he  says,  “It  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Books,  and  of  the  authors  of  Books,  which  are 
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bound  up  indissolubly  with  the  greatest  blaze  of  moral 
truth  and  spiritual  life  which  has  ever  been  exhibited 
among  mankind.  .  .  .  The  evidence,  in  other  words,  is 
not  to  be  coldly  estimated  as  the  bare  testimony  of  half 
a  dozen  eyewitnesses.  They  are  the  associates,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  a  community  of  men  and  women  who  were 
the  actors  in  the  greatest  movement  for  the  assertion 
of  truth  and  righteousness  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  point  of  mere  historical  accuracy,  their  narratives  in 
other  points  have  stood  the  severest  tests,  and  in  spiritual 
force  they  are  unrivalled.  Would  not  the  falsity  of  such 
testimony  be  a  more  amazing  thing  than  the  wonderful 
events  to  which  it  testifies?” 

Dean  Wace’s  essay  was  approved  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  as  a  philosophical  and  apologetic  discussion  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

What  is  Modernism?  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Parks, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1924.  Pp.  160.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  not  so  much  an  apology  for  Modernism 
as  it  is  an  effort  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  is  agitating  the  churches.  Modernism,  as 
explained  by  Dr.  Parks,  is  not  a  body  of  doctrine,  but  a 
state  of  mind.  The  Modernist  claims  to  have  a  construc¬ 
tive  purpose:  with  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  new 
learning  in  science,  psychology,  and  historical  criticism, 
he  claims  to  be  trying  to  get  at  the  great  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  behind  the  mists  of  creedal  specula¬ 
tion;  and  he  aims  to  re-interpret  these  truths  in  such  a 
way  as  to  harmonize  with  modem  thought,  banish  doubt 
from  the  mind  of  our  youth,  and  help  solve  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  social  order.  It  is  the  author’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Modernist  is  “the  one  who  most  clearly  sees 
the  signs  of  the  times,”  and  therefore  is  best  prepared 
to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  theology. 

The  term  “Modernist”  in  Dr.  Park’s  discussion  includes 
members  of  the  Church  who  believe  in  God  through  Jesus 
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Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour ;  but  he  disclaims  theological 
kinship  with  the  extremists,  such  as  the  advocates  of  the 
“Christ  myth,”  who  are  alien  to  the  Church  and  hostile 
to  Christianity.  He  claims  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Stephen 
and  Paul,  and  others,  for  Modernism,  because  they  were 
pioneers  in  theological  progress  and  led  men  to  new  and 
more  perfect  ideas  of  God.  If  the  doctrines  of  Modernism 
were  in  harmony  with  the  Revelation  of  God  hitherto 
given,  if  it  involved  a  new  and  distinct  revelation  from 
God,  and  bore  marks  of  divine  inspiration,  this  claim 
might  be  seriously  considered. 

The  Modernist,  we  are  told,  does  not  deny  either  the 
supernatural,  or  historically  attested  miracles;  but,  for 
him,  the  supernatural  is  substantially  the  spiritual,  and 
the  miraculous  is  the  inexplicable.  But  that  which  is  at 
present  inexplicable  may  be  at  length  understood;  and 
so,  without  denying  them,  miracles  may  by  and  by  be 
eliminated.  This  identification  of  the  miracle  with  mys¬ 
tery  is  erroneous.  A  far  better  test  of  the  miracle  would 
seem  to  be  this:  Can  the  alleged  miraculous  event  be 
made  to  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature  and 
of  human  life?  Can  any  increase  in  knowledge  ever  cause 
the  raising  of  the  dead  or  the  instantaneous  cleansing  of 
the  leper  to  blend  with  the  landscape  of  the  natural? 
The  Modernist  disclaims  any  intention  of  eliminating  the 
miracles  from  the  Scriptural  record,  but  if  his  arguments 
and  objections  (which  are  by  no  means  formidable)  were 
accepted,  few  if  any  miracles  would  be  left. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  Dr.  Park  puts  himself  in 
a  very  unfavorable  light  by  the  declaration  (p.  32)  that 
“a  wonderful  event  is  no  proof  of  the  character  of  the 
miracle  worker.  The  wonder  might  have  been  performed 
by  a  malign  spirit,  as  was  suggested  by  the  enemies  of 
Jesus.”  When  we  recall  that  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  wrought  with  a  moral  purpose,  that  they  revealed 
both  power  and  sympathy,  that  Jesus  asked  those  who 
doubted  His  words  to  believe  Him  “for  the  very  works* 
sake,**  and  that  He  denounced  most  sternly  those  who 
suggested  a  demoniac  source  for  His  power,  we  are 
amazed  that  Dr.  Parks  should  take  this  position.  And 
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then,  considering  Christ’s  steady  observance  of  natural 
law  and  the  occasional  character  of  His  miracles,  it  seems 
to  us  an  unfair  estimate  by  the  author  “that  one  life 
should  have  been  relieved  from  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  natural  law,  while  the  great  majority  still  suf¬ 
fered.”  Moreover,  if  God  be  a  free  personal  Spirit,  as 
Dr.  Parks  seems  to  believe,  then  there  is  abundant  room 
in  this  smoothly  running  universe  for  the  unusual,  the 
unexpected,  whereby  the  Supreme  Will  transcends  the  or¬ 
dinary  processes  of  nature  without  violating  any  law  of 
nature :  and  a  belief  in  miracle  as  a  part  of  the  historical 
foundation  of  our  faith  is  not  a  “degradation  of  religion” 
nor  a  misrepresentation  of  the  universe  as  “non-rational.” 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  treated  by  the  Modernist 
as  a  spiritual  event:  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  strictly 
speaking  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  a  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as  living  and  powerful  after  death. 
Yet,  it  is  evident  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
believed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  raised  up  to  life: 
they  tell  of  the  empty  tomb,  of  the  grave  clothes  laid  in 
order,  they  witness  to  the  fact  that  Christ  was  seen  and 
handled,  touched  in  the  flesh,  they  tell  us  that  Christ, 
speaking  to  Thomas,  distinguished  between  a  faith  based 
on  sight  and  a  faith  based  on  the  testimony  of  others. 
Now,  if  these  writers,  who  purport  to  be  the  nearest  wit¬ 
ness  to  what  actually  took  place,  represent  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  quickened  with  the  power  of  an  endless  life, 
the  modem  scholar  must  either  accept  the  record  as  it 
stands  or  prove  that  it  is  false.  Dr.  Parks,  like  a  good 
many  others,  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  and 
has  recourse  to  the  theory  of  later  additions  made  by  the 
pious  to  express  their  lofty  estimate  of  Christ  and  their 
faith  in  a  vivid  way.  He  takes  Paul’s  vision  as  the  norm, 
calls  this  a  “psychological  experience,”  and  is  not  sure 
that  it  involved  any  physical  phenomenon.  The  witness 
of  others  who  professed  to  see  the  risen  Lord  in  the  flesh 
is  graded  down  to  fit  this  interpretation  of  Paul’s  vision ! 
In  this  the  author  treads  upon  very  uncertain  ground. 
Suppose  Paul’s  vision  could  be  shown  to  be  purely  spir¬ 
itual,  entirely  devoid  of  physical  phenomena,  what  valid 
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reason  is  there  for  not  admitting  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  experience  differed  from  PauFs?  We  believe  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  not  admitting  such  testimony. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Parks  does  not  accept  the  Virgin 
Birth  as  a  proved  historical  fact.  He  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  essential  to  the  incarnation  or  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  story  of  Christ’s  birth  is  held  to  be 
“as  beautiful  and  moving  as  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony.’’  The  author  shows  an  acquaintance  with  many 
arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  and  with 
the  many  good  consequences  of  belief  in  it.  But  to  him 
the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  He  would  interpret  this 
story  in  a  spiritual  way.  It  is  “a  beautiful  symbolical 
expression  of  the  sublime  and  fundamental  truth  recorded 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  every  child 
of  God,  and  therefore  supremely  true  of  the  Perfect  Son 
of  God — ^that  he  was  bom,  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will 
of  man  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God.’’  This  is 
a  mode  of  subjectivism  in  exegesis  by  which  any  sect  could 
justify  itself  from  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Parks 
does  not  know  just  how  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  arose; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  ought  either  to  accept  the  New 
Testament  record  or  else  assign  a  better  source.  Some 
Modernists,  however,  accept  the  Virgin  Birth  as  an  his¬ 
torical  fact;  and  the  author  explains  that  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Modernist  at  this  point  is  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  essential  to  the  incarna¬ 
tion  or  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  defense  of  his  own  position  on  this  subject,  the 
author  holds  that  the  record  of  Christ’s  birth  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  Gospel, 
but  represents  a  later  tradition. 

From  Paul’s  silence  on  this  matter,  the  author  infers 
that  either  Paul  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  or  else  he  considered  it  of  slight  importance. 
Assuming  that  this  inference  is  sound,  he  infers  again 
that  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  could  not  have  known 
or  have  recorded  what  was  foreign  to  Paul’s  thought! 
The  argument  from  silence  is  nearly  always  precarious, 
and  here  it  looks  like  trying  to  get  something  from  the 
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starting  point  of  nothing.  The  argument  of  Bishop  Gore 
is  far  more  convincing.  He  reverses  Dr.  Parks'  order, 
starts  with  the  record  of  Luke,  finds  no  substantial  reason 
for  impeaching  the  record,  and  infers  that  Paul,  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Luke,  probably  knew  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Christ.  Dr.  Parks  dares  to  say  that  because 
Matthew  quotes  the  LXX  version  of  Isaiah,  he  was  “mis¬ 
led  by  a  faulty  translation.”  In  this,  of  course,  he  chal¬ 
lenges  the  integrity  of  Matthew's  record,  sets  aside  the 
fact  of  inspiration,  and  puts  the  judgment  of  the  critic 
above  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writer. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  that 
ancient  documents  are  assumed  to  be  veracious  until 
proved  false.  No  valid  reasons  have  been  adduced  for 
rejecting  the  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke  that  relate 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus.  Doubts  and  difficulties 
are  not  proof.  The  world  is  richer  by  letting  the  record 
stand. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Are  Premillennialists  Right?  By  Samuel  Henry  Kel¬ 
logg,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York,  1923.  Pp.  128.  Price,  $1.00. 

With  splendid  Christian  spirit  and  with  evident  scholar¬ 
ship  Dr.  Kellogg  deals  with  a  much  mooted  subject.  He 
eliminates  from  the  discussion  every  irrelevant  issue. 
Assuming  that  there  is  to  be  a  millennium,  and  that  Christ 
will  return  to  earth  in  visible  glory,  he  limits  his  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  simple  question.  Will  His  coming  be  before, 
or  after,  the  millennium?  Dr.  Kellogg's  views  are  de¬ 
cidedly  premillennial ;  and  he  presents  his  case  in  a  simple 
and  clear  manner,  and  with  no  small  dialectic  ability. 
He  advances  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Christ's 
second  coming  may  be  in  the  near  future,  and  urges  some 
forceful  objections  against  the  view  of  those  postmillen- 
nialists  who  conceive  the  millennium  to  be  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  of  absolutely  prevailing  righteousness  and 
peace.  These  objections,  however,  are  not  valid  against 
the  view  that  there  may  be  a  siibstantiaX  victory  of  Gospel 
truth  prior  to  the  Lord's  visible  return. 
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Dr.  Kellogg  gives  a  very  effectual  answer  to  the  crit¬ 
icism  that  premillennialism  paralyzes  missionary  impulse 
and  effort.  He  wrestles  successfully  with  some  of  the 
objections  advanced  years  ago  by  Dr.  Brown,  but  deals 
unsuccessfully  with  others.  It  is  injurious  to  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  view  that  he  assumes  that  the  word  “parousia” 
in  the  New  Testament  always  means  “presence.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  eminent  lexicographers,  and  according  to  the 
scholars  who  gave  us  the  American  Revision  of  the  Bible, 
the  word  also  means  in  a  number  of  instances  “coming” 
or  “advent.”  A  good  deal  hinges  upon  the  meaning  al¬ 
lowed  to  this  word.  Dr.  Kellogg’s  book  evidently  aims 
to  establish  the  premillennial  view  of  Christ’s  Second 
Coming.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  this  side  of  the 
question  recently  issued,  but,  in  our  judgment,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  inconclusive. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Economics  and  Ethics.  A  Treatise  on  Wealth  and  Life. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  on  Modern  History  and  Economics,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  College,  Oxford.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1923.  Pp.  293,  including  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  Price,  $5.00. 

Multitudes  of  good  people  today  are  perplexed  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  facts  of  economics 
and  the  ideals  of  ethics.  Such  grave  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  press  for  an  anwer :  “Is  it  possible  to  be  at  once 
a  good  Christian  and  an  orthodox  economist;  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  business  without  contravening  the  precepts  of 
Christ;  to  devote  oneself  whole-heartedly  to  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  yet  pay  due  regard  to  the  paramount 
claims  of  Christian  morality?”  It  is  in  the  hope  of  help¬ 
ing  answer  these  questions  that  Mr.  Marriott  has  written 
his  book.  The  argument  is  addressed  to  those  in  every 
walk  of  life  who  desire  to  order  their  daily  lives  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  highest  ethical  standards. 

However  wide  the  divergence  between  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  the  commonly  accepted  ethical 
standards,  Mr.  Marriott  is  convinced  that  at  bottom  there 
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is  no  contradiction.  With  the  skill  and  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  developed  by  a  broad  and  patient  study  of  economic 
fact  and  theory,  the  author  analyzes  data  in  order  to  get 
at  the  underlying  principles  that  govern  the  economic 
world;  and  shows  that,  however  opinions  of  men  may 
differ  and  economic  practice  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  the 
principles  or  laws  of  economics  are  definite  and  verifiable. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  moral  quality  and  bear  witness  to 
a  moral  source  in  that  they  demand  obedience  at  the  price 
of  the  best  results  and  their  disregard  always  entails  suf¬ 
fering  and  loss.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  both  economic 
fact  and  principle  on  the  part  of  the  public  would  greatly 
contribute  to  sociological  improvement.  Such  knowledge 
corroborates  the  severe  warnings  of  Christ  against  the 
greedy  and  covetous,  and  furnishes  a  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  direction  to  the  impulses  of  the  charitable. 

‘^Enthusiasm  is  said  to  be  like  fire,  a  good  servant  but 
a  bad  master.  Undisciplined  compassion  may  work  much 
havoc.  We  have  not  less  need  of  knowledge  than  of  char¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  Between  the  laws  of  wealth  and  the  precepts 
of  morality  there  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  no  contradiction. 
But  ethical  practice  is  conditioned  by  the  operation  of 
economic  law,  and,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
wages  of  disobedience  is  death.” 

After  two  introductory  chapters,  Mr.  Marriott  con¬ 
siders  the  five  major  problems  of  economics:  the  Problem 
of  Production,  the  Problem  of  Distribution,  the  Problem 
of  Exchange,  the  Problem  of  Consumption,  and  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  State  to  Economics.  The  work  is  characterized 
by  thoroughness  throughout.  It  is  comprehensive  and  it  is 
concise.  It  is  scholarly  and  simple.  Theory  is  supported 
by  frequent  appeals  to  history  and  further  illuminated  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  modern  life.  As  an  authority 
in  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Marriott  may  be  too  conserva¬ 
tive  to  satisfy  all  of  our  social  idealists;  but  his  work 
will  remain  as  a  refreshing,  instructive  and  stimulating 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  practically  universal  interest. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Religious  Experience  op  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  By 

George  Wallingford  Noyes.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  1923.  Pp.  416.  Price  $2.50. 

The  life  story  of  John  Humphrey  Noyes  up  to  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Oneida  Community  is  related  by 
his  younger  brother  George.  The  book  traces  the  course 
of  outward  events,  but  interest  centers  in  the  drama  of 
the  inner  life.  Endowed  with  a  keen  and  restless  mind, 
a  vivid  imagination,  a  very  sensitive  emotional  nature, 
an  unusual  tendency  to  introspection,  and  a  determined 
will,  John  H.  Noyes  had  what  Professor  James  might 
have  called  a  genius  for  religion, — albeit  his  religion  may 
not  be  classifiable  under  any  familiar  type. 

Noyes  conceived  of  religious  experience  as  a  “continu¬ 
ous  evolution  from  a  rudimentary  beginning  to  a  consum¬ 
mation  of  perfect  holiness” ;  but  his  own  life  was  marked 
by  profound  crises.  We  read  of  several  conversions  in 
the  course  of  his  career, — ^when  a  boy  of  eight,  again  when 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  and  of  another  more  profound 
upheaval  in  connection  with  the  transition  to  holiness. 
Noyes  was  subject  to  bitter  attack  and  trial  from  without 
and  to  seasons  of  storm  and  stress  within.  Now  he  ap¬ 
pears  the  almost  helpless  victim  of  unseen  powers,  again 
he  almost  asserts  omnipotence  in  behalf  of  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  deliverance.  Whatever  be  the  judgment  on  his  theol¬ 
ogy — and  at  points  it  is  bizarre  enough, — religion  was  in¬ 
tensely  real  and  important  to  Noyes :  the  search  for  per¬ 
sonal  holiness  was  the  great  quest  of  life. 

The  religious  development  of  Mr.  Noyes  seemed  to  go 
forward  by  a  series  of  explosions  which  correspond  to 
successive  apprehensions  of  the  truth.  But  the  truth 
comes,  not  like  the  day,  full-rimmed  and  gradually  dawn¬ 
ing,  but  as  a  burst  of  light,  now  from  this  quarter,  now 
from  that.  Each  fragment  of  truth  received  becomes  a 
great  conviction,  each  conviction  becomes  dynamic  and 
propels  life.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  convictions  differ, — 
differ  as  fragments  of  truth  inherently  differ, — ^the  result¬ 
ing  movement  is  varied.  The  course  of  Noyes*  life  ap¬ 
pears  zig-zag,  like  that  of  a  sailor  going  against  the 
breeze.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  sweep  of  the  current. 
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he  thinks  he  is  goins:  forward  when  in  reality  he  is  going 
backward.  Again,  he  narrowly  escapes  the  rocks  of  Anti- 
nomianism  on  which  many  comrade  vessels  are  broken. 

The  author  quotes  extensively  from  Noyes’  own  record 
of  religious  experience  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
Noyes  and  others.  The  transition  from  the  author’s  nar¬ 
rative  to  these  quoted  extracts  is  frequently  abrupt. 

The  book  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  theological 
views  of  J.  H.  Noyes.  Chief  among  these  are  his  theory 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine  of  per¬ 
sonal  holiness.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spiritually 
interpreted  and  is  made  to  synchronize  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Perfection  is  defined  as  “obedience 
to  Christ’s  law  of  perfect  love  to  God  and  man,  a  state 
.  .  .  consistent  with  involuntary  ignorance  and  error.” 
It  is  a  gift  of  God’s  grace,  to  be  appropriated  by  faith 
and  confessed  publicly,  preceded  by  a  gradual  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  followed  by  a  gradual  growth.  Perfection  once 
attained  is  held  to  be  forever  secure. 

The  theories  of  Noyes  appear  to  have  been  wrought  out 
by  a  process  involving  narrow  induction  and  superficial 
exegesis;  subjectivism  prevails  over  the  grammatico- 
historical  principle  of  interpretation. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

A  Study  of  the  Junior  Child.  By  Mary  Theodora  Whit¬ 
ley.  Printed  for  the  Teacher  Training  Publishing  As¬ 
sociation  by  the  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
155  pp.  Price  60  cents. 

This  authoritative  epitome  of  method  is  designed  to 
guide  teachers  of  children  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 
Miss  Whitley  has  an  established  reputation  as  a  child 
psychologist,  and  she  has  put  the  same  careful  work  into 
this  little  volume  which  characterizes  her  other  efforts. 
No  heavy  technicalities  obtrude  to  embarrass  the  reader 
of  limited  training.  The  best  results  of  modem  labora¬ 
tory  and  test  research  have  been  incorporated.  It  will 
richly  compensate  the  reader. 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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The  World’s  Living  Religions.  By  Robert  Ernest 
Hume.  Published  by  Scribner’s,  in  the  Life  and  Reli¬ 
gion  Series.  298  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

The  lay  reader  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Hume  for  this  com¬ 
pact  yet  compendious  treatment.  Oriental  sources  have 
been  searched  for  hundreds  of  statements  regarding  vari¬ 
ous  faiths.  Where  possible,  references  to  works  accessible 
to  the  reader  are  given.  The  religions  treated  are  Hin¬ 
duism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  Confucianism,  Tao¬ 
ism,  Shinto,  Judaism,  Zoroastrionism,  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  larger  body  of 
facts  being  put  into  the  space  of  this  volume.  Each  reli¬ 
gion  is  given  a  fair,  sympathetic  presentation.  The  com¬ 
parative  summaries  are  particularly  penetrating  and  valu¬ 
able.  While  too  condensed  to  serve  the  needs  of  advanced 
students,  the  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  busy  person 
or  the  beginner. 

We  catch  ii\j:imations  of  uncertain  Christology  in  spots, 
but  the  values  named  above  are  beyond  question.  The 
writer,  once  a  missionary,  now  of  Union  Seminary 
(N.  Y.),  knows  the  religions  of  which  he  has  written  at 
first  hand.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Bardenhewer,  Dr.  Otto:  Geschichte  der  Altkirch- 
LICHEN  Literatur.  Band  IV.  Das  fiinfte  Jahrhun- 
dert.  Herder,  Freiburg,  Germany,  1924.  Large  8vo., 
X,  661  pp. 

The  learned  Professor  of  Munich  University  has  at 
length  been  able,  after  the  long  paralysis  of  German  lit¬ 
erary  undertakings,  to  add  a  fourth  volume  to  his  History 
of  Early  Church  Literature.  Volumes  I  and  II  had  first 
been  published  in  1902  and  1903  respectively,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  revised  edition  appeared  in  1913-1914.  Volume  III 
saw  the  light  in  1912  and  dealt  with  the  fourth  century 
Christian  writers  and  writings,  excluding,  however,  the 
Syriac  literature  of  the  period.  This  omission  was  no 
oversight,  and  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  valuable 
section  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  now  devoted  (in  the 
volume  just  published)  to  Syriac  writers.  A  fifth  and 
sixth  volume,  we  may  hope,  will  some  day  bring  the  work 
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down  to  Isidore  of  Seville  and  the  close  of  the  patristic 
ag^ 

The  masterly  study  had  its  modest  but  scholarly  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  author’s  “Patrologie”  (1894  and  1901), 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Shanan  in 
1908  and  was  very  well  received  in  the  United  States. 
With  its  present  development  the  work  is  unrivaled,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  last  volume  incorporates  book  and  periodical 
literature  down  to  1922. 

The  exegete  and  the  student  of  monastic  life  in  the 
east  will  find  pages  of  interest  throughout  the  volume, 
but  undoubtedly  the  section  on  Syriac  literature  and  the 
other  hundred  pages  devoted  to  Saint  Augustine  (and 
his  friends  and  opponents)  are  the  main  features.  The 
personality  of  St.  Ephrem,  his  numerous  writings  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  their  translations  into  many  languages, 
are  described  in  golden  pages.  The  author  has  also  made 
use  of  Professor  Baumstark’s  **Geschichte  der  syrischen 
Literature*  (Bonn,  1922).  As  for  Augustine,  Barden- 
hewer  had  the  new  Wiener  Corpus  to  work  upon  for  many 
of  the  writings  of  this  theological  giant.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Professor  thinks  it  probable  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  understood  by  “Itala  Bible”  that  translation  he  had 
learned  to  know  and  to  love  through  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan, 
and  never  parted  with  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

One  weakness  of  this  otherwise  widely  read  Professor’s 
book  is  the  lack  of  reference  to  any  other  periodicals  in 
English  than  to  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies.  Yet 
there  have  been  good  studies  enough  in  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  reviews,  that  cannot  be  overlooked  without  disad¬ 
vantage.  May  some  enterprising  English  translator  of 
the  work  supply  the  deficiency  and  so  make  these  volumes 
perfect.  H.  G.  Bevenot. 

Itala  Text  of  the  Prophets.  Alban  Dold,  O.S.B. :  Kon- 
stanzer  altlateinische  Propheten-  und  Evangelien- 
Bruchstiicke  mit  Glossen  (nebst  Texten  aus  Zurich  u. 
St.  Gallen).  Benson  and  Harrassowitz,  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many,  1923.  8’  XII,  280  pp.  15  gold  marks. 

It  is  something  of  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  Vulgate 
Commission  now  working  at  Rome  to  re-establish  the 
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original  text  of  St.  Jerome’s  Latin  Bible,  should  show 
great  interest  in  the  older  Latin  translations.  Hebrew 
scholar  as  he  was,  St.  Jerome  despised  mere  translations 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  was  irritated  by  the  differences 
of  rendering  and  by  the  inaccuracies  both  of  translators 
and  copyists.  “Let  those  who  wish  keep  to  the  old  books, 
be  they  of  parchment  and  written  in  gold  and  silver,  .  .  . 
so  long  as  they  allow  me  and  mine  to  have  our  very  plain 
codices,  with  not  so  much  a  handsome,  as  an  improved 
text”  (Preface  to  Job).  None  the  less,  the  aforesaid  Ro¬ 
man  Commission  announced  in  its  report  for  1911  a  series 
of  Scripture  publications,  among  them  being  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Old  Latin  fragments  originating  from  Weingarten 
(Editio  fragmentorum  antiqtiae  versionis  latinae  Wein- 
gartensium) . 

These  fragments  were  discovered  at  intervals  between 
1856  and  1921,  and  have  been  highly  prized  from  the 
first.  Ernst  Ranke,  brother  of  the  great  historian,  found 
the  first  fragments  in  the  library  of  Fulda.  They  con¬ 
tained  texts  from  the  little  prophets  Osea,  Amos  and 
Micheas.  They  were  fragments  indeed,  the  leaves  of  the 
MSS.  having  been  cut  up  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Constance  and  employed 
in  the  binding  of  other  MSS.  It  was  in  the  year  1626 
that  a  number  of  these  Constance  MSS.  were  bought  by 
the  Abbey  of  Weingarten  in  Wiirtemberg. 

The  fragments  remained,  many  of  them,  close  together 
in  the  bindings  of  various  MSS.  till  the  fatal  years  1803 
to  1809,  when  the  Abbey  was  suppressed  and  the  library 
scattered.  Most  of  the  MSS.  found  their  way  to  various 
state  libraries.  The  efforts  made  by  Ranke  to  “gather 
the  fragments”  had  by  1888  been  so  far  crowned  with 
success  that  excerpts  of  many  of  the  minor  prophets,  as 
also  of  Ezechiel  and  Daniel,  were  brought  to  light  (Pub¬ 
lished  at  Marburg  University). 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  MSS.  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  for  1903-4 
(Vols.  5,  6).  Rev.  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley  has  here  collated 
and  published  (Vol.  5,  pp.  76f,  242f,  378f,  570f  and  in 
Vol.  6,  p.  67f)  practically  all  available  old-Latin  texts 
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of  the  minor  prophets.  Much  use  is  made  of  quotations 
in  St.  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  etc.,  but  we  read  in  the  “Prefa¬ 
tory  Note”  (p.  77),  “Wherever  the  Codd.  Weing.  and 
Wirceb  are  available  they  form  the  text.  .  .  .  Where  the 
Codices  fail,  the  text  is  compiled,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  various  (patristic)  quotations.” 

Since  then  some  more  leaves  of  the  Weingarten,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  Constance,  Codex  were  discovered,  mostly  by  Paul 
Lehmann,  who  then  brought  out  a  facsimile  edition  (pho¬ 
totype)  of  all  extant  fragments — Die  Konstanz-Weingar- 
tener  Propheten^Fragmente  (Leyden,  1912,  Vries). 
These  parts  were  laboriously  brought  together  from  the 
bindings  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  codices  and  the  edi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  the  dernier  mot  on  the  subject.  Such 
was,  however,  not  to  be  the  case.  In  the  years  1920  to 
1923,  Father  Alban  Dold,  O.S.B.,  of  Beuron,  overhauled  all 
the  MSS.  in  question ;  and  was  able,  chiefiy  by  means  of  a 
highly  perfected  photographic  apparatus,  to  add  many 
verses,  nay,  some  pages,  to  the  known  texts.  In  yet  an¬ 
other  codex  (Stuttg.  H.  B.  VII  64),  three  columns  of 
text — Ezechiel  XXXII,  21-32 — was  discovered  by  this 
painstaking  scholar.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  is  con¬ 
signed  in  the  valuable  edition  of  the  complete  extant  text 
now  lying  before  us.  Competent  critics  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work,  but  the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  one  realizes  its  worth. 

The  apparatus  criticus  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature.  It  develops  often  enough  quite  a  little  philolog¬ 
ical  commentary  on  single  verses,  and  quotations  from 
some  eighty-five  early  writers  are  diligently  compared  or 
contrasted  with  the  text  of  the  Constance  MSS.  Of  these 
about  a  third  wrote  prior  to  or  independently  of  S. 
Jerome’s  Vulgate.  Father  Dold  was  fortunate  in  having 
at  his  disposal  very  copious  patristic  quotations  collected 
during  over  thirty  years  by  Fr.  J.  Denk.  Interesting  as 
the  comparisons  are  in  detail,  one  main  result  stands  out 
for  when  the  total  observations  are  summed  up  they 
clearly  indicate  the  far  closer  correspondence  of  the  text 
of  our  MSS.  with  early  African  than  with  early  Italian 
or  other  western  writers  of  the  period. 
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A  further  accession  to  the  book  was  made  possible  by 
Dom.  G.  Morin,  an  appendix  of  some  fifty  pagres  (double 
columns)  with  old-Latin  text  of  many  of  the  prophets. 
Much  of  this  version  is  new,  coming  from  a  St.  Gall  codex 
(1398b)  and  also  from  two  Zurich  fragments  traced  by 
Dom  Morin.  They  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  Constance 
text,  as  has  also  the  Codex  Wircehurgensis  (ed.  by  Ranke, 
1871).  This  last  MS.  supplies  a  third  text,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  diligently  referred  to  in  the  apparatus  criticus,  but 
is  otherwise  but  briefly  referred  to,  and  hardly  seems  to 
receive  its  due.  In  one  instance,  however,  this  codex  gets 
more  than  its  due,  since,  in  the  tabular  summary  at  the 
end,  we  find  the  entry  under  Osea:  “cod.  Wire.  I,  1-7.1.” 
This  should  be  1,  1-2,  13;  4,  13-7,  1,  as  the  intervening 
section  is  not  in  the  MSS.  This  Fr.  Dold  had  indicated 
accurately  enough  in  the  appar,  crit,  pp.  118-9.  To  work 
most  satisfactorily  it  will  be  well  to  have  Ranke’s  (or  some 
other  edition)  of  Cod.  Wire,  at  hand.  With  this  and  the 
very  valuable  book  of  Fr.  Dold,  the  student  will  have  at 
his  disposal  absolutely  all  the  extant  texts  and  a  good 
deal  of  patristic  criticism  that  he  will  find  thorough  and 
inspiriting.  The  numerous  glosses  are  also  well  repro¬ 
duced. 

The  texts  have  been  printed  with  scholarly  care.  Due 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  LXX, 
e.  g.,  in  the  restitution  of  a  bottom  line  of  one  of  the 
leaves,  with  text  of  Micheas,  V.  7 :  ”...  sicut  ros  a  dmo 
decidens  et  sicut  agni  super  gramen.**  [?] 

Fr.  Dold  has  further  devoted  thirty  pages  to  palimpsest 
fragments  of  a  gospel  book,^  whose  connection  with  the 
main  MSS.  reproduced  is  only  that  it  shared  a  similar 
fate,  having  been  cut  up  and  pasted  into  book-covers, 
sometimes  of  the  very  same  volumes.  The  text  originated 
probably  in  north  Italy.  It  is  also  pre-vulgate. 

The  work  is  undeniably  a  weighty  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  Latin  translations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  particular  it  is  gratifying  that  three  minor 
prophets,  of  whom  no  old-Latin  Biblical  MS.  was  avail- 

^  The  texts  show  clear  relationship  with  the  Codices  aur,  c,  f,  if^, 
b,  t,  gat,  q,  d,  g^,  h  and  k. 
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able — namely,  Sophonias,  Aggeus  and  Zaccharias — are 
now  represented  in  fragments  of  respectable  length  in  the 
present  work.  As  for  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Malachy,  Nahum 
and  Habakuk,  the  student  must  content  himself  with  pa¬ 
tristic  quotations,  until  such  painstaking  scholars  as  Fr. 
Dold  wrest  their  secret  from  manuscripts,  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  or  only  decipherable  by  palimpsest  photography. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

The  Book  of  Amos.  Hebrew  Text  Edited  with  Critical 
and  Grammatical  Notes.  By  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
M.A.,  D.D.  Texts  for  Students,  No.  30.  S.  P.  C.  K. 
New  York  and  Toronto.  The  Macmillan  Co.  London, 
1923.  2/6. 

Since  the  days  when  Loth  laid  down  his  great  prin¬ 
ciples  on  parallelism  in  Hebrew  verse,  the  study  of  the 
poetic  in  Bible  literature  has  made  great  progress,  despite 
the  arduousness  of  the  task.  The  present  edition  of  the 
book  of  Amos  strikingly  illustrates  the  advance.  It 
brings  out  that  the  prophets  are  decidedly  among  the 
poets,  in  that  almost  every  sentence  of  the  shepherd  of 
Tekoa  is  shown  to  be  metrical  in  form.  For  this  we 
may  have  been  somewhat  prepared  since  Duhm,  Cornhill 
and  P.  Condamin  published  (German  and  French)  trans¬ 
lations  of  Jeremiah,  reproducing  the  metre  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  showing  that  most  of  the  prophesies  were  in 
verse.  Professor  Robinson,  however,  gives  us  more  than 
this — ^the  actual  Hebrew  text  of  his  prophet  printed  as 
poems,  with  clear  indications  as  to  the  metre  in  each 
case.  The  introduction  brings  out  better  than  we  have 
seen  elsewhere  the  nature  of  Hebrew  prosody  and  the 
various  metrical  forms  employed.  Besides  this  thoroughly 
new  work,  there  are  grammatical  notes  and  an  almost 
complete  vocabulary  appended  to  the  text,  which  render 
the  book  most  handy  for  the  student  of  Hebrew  to  deepen 
with  comparative  ease  his  acquaintance  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  or  to  refresh  knowledge  acquired  long  since  and 
now  perchance  dormant. 


H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 
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The  God  op  the  Unexpected.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Wishart,  D.D.,  LXi.D.,  President  of  the  College  of 
Wooster.  Published  by  the  College  of  Wooster  Press,  ’ 
Wooster,  Ohio.  1923.  Pp.  216.  Price,  $1.75. 

Some  men  write  well,  others  speak  well:  it  is  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Dr.  Wishart’s  sermons  that  they  are  tremen¬ 
dously  interesting  and  gripping  even  when  reduced  to 
print.  These  sermons  are  among  the  finest  examples  of 
modern  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are  scholarly,  and  they 
are  practical.  After  the  initial  service  which  they  ren¬ 
dered  when  first  spoken,  in  printed  form  they  go  on  min¬ 
istering  to  an  ever-growing  constituency.  Dr.  Wishart’s 
message  shows  a  soul  enriched  by  a  wide  range  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  yet  retaining  its  own  capacity  for  independent 
and  creative  thought.  He  is  familiar  with  the  great  poets 
and  artists,  the  leading  scientists  and  philosophers,  and 
uses  their  witness  to  truth  with  admirable  effect.  Dr. 
Wishart  is  no  mere  spectator  of  human  affairs ;  he  throws 
himself  into  the  current  of  modern  life  and  grapples 
with  the  great  problems  that  challenge  all  thinking  men. 
His  message  will  be  of  particular  value  in  leading  col¬ 
lege  youth  to  a  sturdy  and  intelligent  faith,  and  in  stim¬ 
ulating  his  professional  brethren  to  a  ministry  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Dramatized  Sermons.  By  Robert  C.  Hallock,  Ph.D., 
D.D.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
1924.  Pp.  281.  Price  $1.50. 

The  drama  is  not  new;  and  in  this  field  of  religious 
education  dramatization  has  been  employed  for  some 
time;  but  Dr.  Hallock  is  perhaps  the  first  to  give  to  the 
public  a  book  setting  forth  the  successful  employment 
of  the  dramatic  method  in  preaching.  He  lays  a  basis  for 
each  sermon  in  a  careful  exegetical  study  of  the  text.  The 
facts  thus  determined  are  made  vivid  by  a  rare  use  of  the 
imagination.  These  dramatized  sermons  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  well  adapted  to  make  a  profound  im¬ 
pression.  There  remain  some  serious  obstacles,  however, 
in  the  way  of  this  becoming  the  universal  pulpit  style. 
Not  all  parts  of  Scripture  lend  themselves  readily  to 
dramatization;  relatively  few  men  have  Dr.  Hallock’s 
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dramatic  ability ;  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
the  Church  should  adopt  a  practice  which  involves  such 
extensive  use  of  the  imagination  and  such  strong 
appeals  to  emotion.  The  primary  appeal  of  religion, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  example  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  must  be  made  to  reason  and  conscience. 
Dramatization,  and  every  other  device  for  holding  atten¬ 
tion  and  making  an  impression,  is  subordinate  to  that 
end.  We  believe  that  the  dramatized  sermon  may  be¬ 
come  the  principal  mode  of  a  select  few,  and  it  may  be 
adopted  by  a  large  number  for  special  occasions,  but  that 
it  will  not — and  should  not — ^become  the  universal  method 
of  preaching.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

One  Hundred  Best  Sermons  for  All  Occasions.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
positor.  Published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.  Pp.  552.  Price  $2.50. 

The  general  scope  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title.  Here  are  sermons  for  New  Year’s  Day,  Easter, 
Christmas,  and  the  other  outstanding  days  of  the  year. 
The  authorship  represents  a  wide  range :  careful  selection 
has  been  made  from  the  sermons  of  such  great  preachers 
as  Jowett,  Kelman,  Cadman,  Van  Dyke,  and  many  others 
whose  influence  deserves  to  be  broadcasted  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  through  the  printed  page.  The  book  is  indexed  ac¬ 
cording  to  occasion,  subject,  text,  and  author.  Ministers 
and  other  public  speakers  will  find  here  many  splendidly 
suggestive  sermon  models.  If  wisely  used, — if  read  for 
instruction  and  inspiration  without  a  too  immediate  ref¬ 
erence  to  homiletic  use, — ^the  influence  of  the  book  will 
be  wholesome.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

Cyclopedia  of  Sermon  Outlines.  By  the  Rev.  Aquilla 
Webb,  D.D.,  L.D.  Published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York.  1923.  Pp.  336.  Price  $3.00. 

We  are  always  indebted  to  the  man  who  explores  widely, 
^observes  accurately,  and  brings  back  his  findings  in  some 
helpful  form.  In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  author 
has  evidently  read  scores  of  books  of  sermons,  and  has 
gleaned  what  he  considered  the  best  from  the  great 
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preachers  of  modem  times — such  as  Beecher,  Brooks, 
Spurgeon,  McLaren  and  Watkinson.  As  for  the  textual 
basis,  the  sermons  represent  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  The  outlines  are  full  enough  to  indicate  accurately 
the  line  of  thought  followed  by  the  author  in  each  case, 
and  are  given  to  us  in  attractive  form.  We  commend  the 
book  as  a  collection  of  fine  examples  showing  how  the 
leading  modern  preachers  construct  their  sermons. 

In  our  judgment,  however,  such  a  book  as  this  should 
be  used  with  great  caution.  The  making  of  a  sermon- 
outline  presents  the  preacher  with  a  rare  opportunity  for 
original  thought.  And  no  minister  who  has  his  own 
development  and  highest  influence  at  heart  can  afford  to 
pass  up  this  opportunity.  Let  Dr.  Webb’s  book  be  studied 
as  a  collection  of  models,  and  it  will  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  Robt.  M. 

Cyclopedia  op  Religious  Anecdotes.  Compiled  by 

James  Gilchrist  Lawson.  Published  by  the  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  511.  Price  $3.50. 

The  religious  anecdote  has  so  often  been  misused,  and 
as  a  consequence  has  fallen  into  such  disfavor  with  homi- 
letes  that  many  preachers  cannot  with  good  conscience 
use  them.  And  yet  we  believe  that  a  judicious  use  of 
well-selected  anecdotes  may  prove  helpful  to  both  the 
preacher  and  the  congregation.  The  author  well  says, 
“The  best  religious  anecdotes  are  rich  treasures  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  They  are  often  the  best  vehicles  for  con¬ 
veying  facts,  and,  if  striking  and  appropriate,  are  the 
most  effective  and  powerful  form  of  argument.” 

Of  course,  original  illustrations  are  always  the  best; 
as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  drawn  from  one’s  own 
reading  and  observation.  But  there  are  times  when  ordi¬ 
nary  resources  seem  to  be  exhausted;  one  must  have  an 
effective  illustration;  it  is  then  in  order  to  consult  the 
specialist,  such  as  Mr.  Lawson,  who  has  gleaned  from 
a  wide  field  of  investigation  hundreds  of  choice  anecdotes 
and  has  related  them  in  concise  form.  Of  course,  the 
preacher  who  borrows  illustrative  matter  is  under  oblige- 
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tion  to  translate  the  idea  into  his  own  language  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

Robert  M.  Kerr. 

The  Charge  op  the  Church  op  Jesus  Christ  to  You. 
By  J.  H.  Langenwalter,  President  of  Bethel  College, 
Newton,  Kansas.  Printed  by  the  Kansas  Printing  Co. 
for  Bethel  College.  Pp.  77. 

This  little  book  contains  heart  to  heart  talks  growing 
out  of  a  careful  study  of  youth  from  the  angle  of  a  pastor 
and  a  preacher.  President  Langenworth  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  students  under  his  direction  are  going 
forth  to  be  leaders,  and  that  their  lives  are  already  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  a  simple  and  engaging 
manner 'he  endeavors  to  give  them  a  true  vision  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  their  high  calling. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

One  Hundred  Choice  Sermons  por  Children.  Com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D., 
Editor  of  the  Expositor.  Published  by  the  Geo.  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1924.  Pp.  290.  Price  $3.00. 
From  the  growing  number  of  those  who  have  made  a 
real  success  of  preaching  to  children.  Dr.  Hallock  has 
selected  112  sermons  for  publication.  Here  are  story 
sermons,  drama  sermons,  sermons  for  special  days  and 
occasions,  prepared  by  more  than  thirty  ministers  who 
have  shown  special  talent  in  addressing  the  young.  It  is 
fitting  that  these  sermons  should  be  simple  as  well  as 
interesting,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  impress  great 
religious  truths  upon  the  minds  of  children.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book  should  be  an  inspiration  and  help  to 
ministers.  Sabbath  School  teachers,  and  parents,  in  the 
religious  nurture  of  childhood.  Robt.  M.  Kerr. 

The  Prayers  op  John  Wanamaker.  With  Introduction 
by  Reverend  A.  Gordon  MacLennon.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Edinburgh. 
1923.  Pp.  159.  $1.25. 

Those  who  knew  John  Wanamaker  only  as  a  king  among 
merchants  will  be  amazed  at  this  sweetly  helpful  spiritual 
message  that  now  comes  as  from  the  grave.  The  versa- 
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tility  of  his  prayers  was  like  the  resourcefulness  of  his 
business  life. 

'*0  Lord,  thou  has  told  us  how  to  pray.  Help  us  to  shut 
the  door,  shutting  out  the  world,  and  the  enemy,  and  any 
fear  or  doubt  which  spoils  prayer.  May  there  be  no  dis¬ 
tance  between  our  souls  and  Thee.  Help  us  to  pray  in  the 
All-prevailing  Name  of  Jesus,  the  Name  we  love.  His 
name  means  blood,  redemption  and  deliverance.  Cleans¬ 
ing  in  Thy  great  Name  we  pray;  and  in  his  patience,  the 
gracious  tenderness  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  wait  thy  anwer, 
0  Father.  Amen.” 

The  great  prayer-books  of  the  Church  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  truth,  sometimes  much  beyond  the  depth 
of  the  worshippers ;  these  prayers  penetrate  into  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  recesses  of  life,  actual,  blessed  life,  in  the  most 
unusual  way. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


Robert  Morrison,  A  Master  Builder.  By  Robert  Broom- 
hall.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  1924. 
Pp.  XI  and  288. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  Modem  Missionary 
Biographies,  not  intended  to  supplant  the  great  biographies 
that  have  gone  before,  but  to  give  inspiration  to  a  rising 
generation  that  they  may  read  the  great  biographies. 
The  most  unusual  charm  of  the  initial  volume  of  the 
series  seems  at  first  to  appear  again  in  this.  It  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  throughout,  but  the  book  is  yet  an  inspiring  mono¬ 
graph  that  gives  vivid  glimpses  of  an  earnest  and  crowded 
life  of  toil  and  peril.  It  is  well  worthy  to  take  its  place 
in  this  series.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of  missionary 
life  in  China  in  Morrison’s  day  seem  almost  incredible  to 
those  who  only  know  missionary  life  in  China  today. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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